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my hands for revision and publication. In bulk the 
papers seemed sufficient and more than sufficient for 
the projected work, and it was thought that an Editor 
would have little to do beyond selecting extracts for 
publication and revising the press. With this belief I 
undertook the work, and it was announced as preparing 
'for publication under my care. When the papers came 
into my possession, and the work of selection was entered 
upon, I soon found that the MSS., so far from being 
superabundant, «« very defi&nt, and that for some 
of the most important 'reigns, as those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, no provision had been made. The work 
had been long advertised, and had received the support 
of the Secretary of State for India, not as a series of 
Selections from the Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, but 
as a continuous “ History of India as told by its own 
Historians.” I had thus unwittingly undertaken the 
editing of a complete History out of very incomplete 
and disjointed materials. So I had to determine 
^whether to make the best of the matter provided, or to 




fill up tie blanks and finish the work by my own un- 
assisted labour. Had this prospect been presented to 
me at the first, I should probably have shrunk from 
undertaking the task ; for I should not only have dis- 
trusted my ability, but have felt that the time and 
labour required were greater than I could bestow. But 
I had put my hand to the plough, and had promised 
the publication of a complete history ; so I resolved 
that it should be as perfect as my labour and ability 
could make it. Happily I have had the leisure and 
have been blessed with health to finish my undertaking ; 
but although I rejoice over the conclusion, I part with 
regret from a work which has occupied my constant 
thought and care for so many years. 

I am conscious that there must be many imperfections 
and errors in the eight volumes. The voluminous extent 
of the work would not allow of deliberate study, for the 
utmost span of life I could hope for would not have 
sufficed for anything like full and careful study of every 
MS. I have had to examine. Living far away from 
great libraries, I have had access to few books beyond 
my own limited collection, and I have seldom enjoyed 
the advantage of taking counsel with others upon doubt- 
ful passages and obscure allusions. The completion of 
the work has been my grand aim ; and to achieve this 
end, I have often pressed on when I would have preferred 
to wait and consider — to inquire for other copies of 
MSS., and to examine and compare the statements of 
other writers. Nearly, if not quite half of the matter 
contained in the whole eight volumes, has been supplied 
by my own pen, and a large portion of the other half 



has required extensive revision. Besides all this, and the 
superintendence of the press, there has been the long 
and -wearisome labour of going through many tedious 
and lengthy Persian MSS., as well as crabbed transla- 
tions, in search of passages for publication, and often 
with little result. ■ y 

One portion of the work has been subjected to very 
sharp and hostile criticism. Since the publication of 
the second volume, in which some extracts from the 
Tabakai-i Nasiri appeared, Major Raverty has under- 
taken a complete translation of that work, and has 
published a considerable portion. Many years ago the 
late Lord Strangford characterized Major Raverty as 
“a ready censurer of the errors and shortcomings of 
his precursors,’ 51 and time has by no means changed 
his disposition. His work abounds with sarcastic 
censures cast on other writers, but contains very little 
in acknowledgment of the assistance he has received 
from the labours of his predecessors. It is no difficult 
matter to criticise and point out errors in the best of 
translations, especially when the original texts vary 
and are unsettled. If such criticisms are couched in 
fair and courteous terms, they are acceptable to both 
authors and readers, but no benefit can accrue to any 
one from captious and sneering animadversions. Had 
Major Raverty’s criticisms on this work affected only 
me personally, they should have passed without obser- 
vation; but for the credit of this publication, I have 
gone through his observations seriatim, in a few pages 
supplementary to this Preface, and am greatly rejoiced 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1862, p. 54* 
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that such an eager critic has found so little real cause 
for complaint. I have tried to treat his criticisms in a 
calm and judicial spirit, and I have given him full credit 
for such real improvements as his practical knowledge 
and additional MSS. have enabled him to make. For 
these corrections, but not for his manner of making 
them, I tender my thanks. 

It is not for me to pass a judgment on the value of 
this publication. But whatever its imperfections, it has 
been the means of bringing to the knowledge of Euro- 
peans, the merits and demerits of many histories, some 
entirely unknown, or, if known at all, known only by 
name and repute. It may be that valuable writings still 
remain undiscovered ; but until they are brought to light, 
this work will serve, not simply as a store of original 
information, but as a guide to the sources from which 
critical and diligent investigators may seek for help and 
enlightenment upon obscure and doubtful matters. It 
brings down the history of the Muhammadan Empire in 
India to the close, but it contains little relating to the 
independent dynasties of '<#he Dakhin. Sir II. M. Elliot 
included the history of these dynasties in the ultimate 
scope of his work, and had obtained a few MSS. for the 
purpose, hut no translations have been made. There 
are materials from which these histories might be 
compiled, and the publication of them would complete 
the Musulman history of Musulman India. 

It only now remains to perform the grateful task of 
expressing my thanks for assistance received. To Mr. 
E. Thomas I have been indebted for many valuable 
hints and observations throughout the whole course of 
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the work. To Dr. Rieu I have written without hesita- 
tion whenever I required information about MSS. in the 
British Museum, and have always received a prompt, 
courteous, and full reply. I am also greatly indebted to 
Mr. Blochmann, of the Calcutta Madrasa, who has taken 
a lively interest in the progress of this work, and has 
pointed out errors and suggested improvements in the 
spirit of a true scholar. Distance has prevented frequent 
communication with him, and I regret that I have been 
unable to profit more by his deep and extensive know- 
ledge of Muhammadan historians. The care and intelli- 
gence with which the work has been printed by Messrs. 
Austin has saved me much trouble, and deserves my 
acknowledgment. 

It has been my constant intention to give full credit 
to those translators whose MSS. have been printed in 
these volumes, to name the sources from which materials 
have been drawn, and to acknowledge every help that 
has been rendered. If I have ever failed in doing this, 
it has been through ignorance or accident, and in spite 
of my best intentions. 

The articles in this volume are numerous, and it is 
not possible to give a complete list of the translators. 
The bibliographical notices, with the exception of a few 
compiled by the Editor, are no doubt the work of Sir 
H. M. Elliot, for although they have been copied out 
fair by his amanuensis, the original drafts of many of 
them still remain in Sir Henry’s handwriting. Some of 
the Extracts were apparently translated by munsMs. 
The following list gives the names of the translators as 
far as the Editor has been able to ascertain them : 
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LXXXY . — Xhulasatu-t Tawarfkh — Editor. 

LXXXYII. — Tazkira-i Chaghatai — Editor, 

XCIXI. — Jauhar-i Samsam — Major Fuller. 

XCIY. — -Tazkira-i Xnand Earn Mukhlis — Lieut. Perkins. 

0. Tarikh-i Ahmad Shall — Sir Douglas Forsyth. 

CL — Bayan-i Wakf —Lieut. PriehanL 
CII. — Tarikh-i ’Alatnglr Skni — Editor. 

CIII.-— „ Manazilu-l Futuh — Major Fuller. 

CX\I. — „ Shahadat-i Farrukh Siyar — Editor. 

CXIX. — Mbrat-nama — Editor. 

CXXI. — Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khan — Major Fuller. 

CXXYI. — Gul-i Rahmat — Editor. 

CXXI- III. — Tarikh-i Muzaffarf — Editor. 

CXLII.— Mmadu-s Sa’adat — Editor. 

CXLIII.—Xigar-nama-i Hiad— Major Fuller. 

Copious Indexes to the whole work, in three divisions, 
Bibliographical, Geographical, and General, are given at 
the end of this Volume. The want of partial Indexes 
has been felt as the Volumes have appeared; but the 
superior facilities afforded by the complete Indexes now 
supplied will more than compensate for the temporary 
inconvenience experienced during the progress of the 
work. 


EXAMINATION OF MAJOR RAYERTY’S CRITICISMS OF THE 
TABAKA Tr I NASIRF AS TRANSLATED IN VOL. II, 


OF THIS WORR. . . 'A;;' 

1 lx the Preface a reference has been made to Major Raverty’ s criti- 

cisms of a portion of this work. They are here noticed and examined 
seriatim. 

Major Iiaverty begins the section relating to the Grhaz Divides with a 
note condemning the text printed in the “ Bibliotheca Indica ” and 
the MSS. belonging to the India Office and the Royal Asiatic Society. 
These MSS., according to Major Raverty, “ are the most defective and 
incorrect of any” he has “collated.” The Editor of this work used the 
MS. of the Asiatic Society and one belonging to Sir H. Elliot, but 
they were inferior to the printed edition, and so the latter was the 
text used. Major Raverty has collected thirteen MSS., and they may 
have all the excellences which he attributes to them, but the fullest 
MSS. are not always the best. The interpolations of ignorant or half- 
informed scribes are worse than omissions — for they lead astray and 
bewilder the reader. These MSS., however, have cleared away some 
errors in the texts that I used, and I have gladly adopted such new 
readings as seem to be improvements. 

I. — Page 68. The opening of the history of Subuktigin gives Major 
Raverty occasion for a long and laboured note. The translation he gives 
of the passage is as follows: “He had heard that his (SubuktigiiTs) 
father used to be called by the name of Kara Bah-Kam ; and that his 
(proper) name was TIuk ; and that Ghar-ghau in the Turkish language 
is called Bah-Kam ; and that the meaning of Kara Rah-Kam would 
be the Black Tatar Bull.” 

Here it is obvious that the sentence about ghar-ghdu is altogether 
superfluous, and it may be blotted out without making any difference 
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in tlie sense of the passage. This can hardly have been the intention 
of the author. The original words as given in the printed text are — 

IjUji, ^ j picsT \jS ^ 

Major Eaverty gives the variants of eleven MSS. The differ- 
ences are only in the words here given as jaulc and ghaughd, He 
adopts the form J Ink in preference to jaid\ After running through 
all the variants of the other word, he comes to the conclusion that 
“ the word must he ghajz-ghdo” although the form ghajz never 
once occurs, and then, 'by arbitrarily changing the c of ghtlo into cgf, 
he brings forth his “Black Tatar Bull.” Then comes bis criticism : 
“ In Elliot (Yol. II. p. 266) the passage in question is thus translated. 
‘ His (Subuktigin’s) father was called Janh (troop), and in Turk! they 
call a troop lahham (on whose authority I wonder?), so that the mean- 
ing of the name Eara-baMam is black troop.* From this if will be 
seen that the translator has discarded altogether both yUz of 
MSS. 10 and 11, and li*£ of the printed text, and has given the person's 
Turkish real-mme as the equivalent (the Persian equivalent, it must 
be supposed) of his Turkish nick-name ; so according to this theory 
J*r>> means troop, and JsssT also means troop, but what becomes of 
the Persian lc*i etc., the translator sayefch not ! Jauh however 
is Arabic for a party, a troop, etc., but what may mean remains 
to be proved.” It is unnecessary to follow him through the alterations 
of letters and the guesses by which he arrives at the conclusion that it 
means “Black Wolf,” and supposes this to be in some way identical 
with his “ Black Tatar Bull.” 

The whole of Major Eaverty 5 s censure of the translation in Elliot 
evidently springs from his ignorance of the meaning of the word 
ghaughd , which among other meanings has that of “ company, assembly, 
multitude of people.” If he had consulted his dictionary, instead of 
indulging in guesses and alterations of letters, he would have seen 
that the printed text has a clear and coherent meaning, and that the 
translation which he censures is exact and complete, no word is omitted. 
The unintelligible words of the MS. have certainly been discarded, but 
in favour of the siyah ghaughd of the print. 

II.— In page 78 Major Eaverty begins a long note about Waihind. 
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In this he censures my rendering a passage of RasMdu-d din at p. 47, 
Yob I., by “uniting near the fort of Dirun a, (the waters) fall into the 
Nurokir&t.” Remand’s rendering of the original passage in Biriini 
is, “Hear the fort of Diruna it is joined by the waters of Hur and 
Kirat.” This was unknown, to me at the time. I had the Persian 
version, which might be rendered as “ the river Hurokirat,” or “the 
river of Hur and Kir at.” Curiously enough, Major llaverty cites the 
Arabic version which decided my reading. The words are j jjj 

which he translates “ into the river of Un Hur and Kirat.” But if the 
first letter is the article un, where does he find “into” ? The words 
say simply “into Hurokirat” ; the word “river” is Major Raverty’ s 
addition. There can be no doubt that the Arabic translator understood 
his Persian original to mean “ to the river Hurokirat,” and as the Persian 
text has that meaning, I made my translation so as to be in accord 
with both versions. Reinaud’s translation of Biruni, “ the waters of 
Hur and Kirat,” shows that the Arabic translator of Rashi&u-d din 
took a wrong, though justifiable, view of his text, and led me into 
error. Major Raverty seems to he so well acquainted with “ the 
darah of Hur ” that it is a pity he did not describe it more distinctly. 
Sir IL M. Elliot’s knowledge did not extend beyond what this passage 
supplies. 

III. — Page 80. Major Raverty says : “In Yob II. page 269 of 
Elliot a passage is thus translated : * On the same night that he 
(Mahmud) was horn, an idol temple in India, in the vicinity of Par- 
shawar, on the hanks of the Sind, fell down ! ! ’ There is nothing like 
giving a hold translation.” The words of the text are — 

It would he difficult to make a more precise translation of this than 
the one above given. Major Raverty’s translation is, “ The idol temple 
of Wahand or Bihand (it may also be read Wahind or Bahind), which 
was situated on the confines of Barshabur, on the bank of the Sind, 
split asunder.” This shows that the fault is in the text, not in the 
translator. If any MS. gives instead of that reading may 
he readily accepted; but in the absence of such reading, it would have 
been bold to alter the text. 
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IY. — Page 90, Major Baverty objects to the rendering of gharat- 
kardand by “ destroyed ” in the passage (Elliot, page 271), “Mas’ikl 
ordered him to be made prisoner and his whole force to be destroyed/’ 
GMrat means “plunder” “hostile incursion” and the word “destroy'* 
is too strong, though it is not to be supposed that the plundering could 
be effected without killing. Having expressed this censure, Major 
Baverty should have been careful to be accurate himself, and should 
not have made one word into two by translating ghdrat as “ plundered 
and despoiled.” In the same page he also objects to “killed ” as the 
translation of sdhib-t wdMah , and says the phrase does not mean killed , 
Wdh’ah means both “misfortune” and “death,” so that the words 
do mean “ killed,” and the translation was allowable ; but as the 
man in question is mentioned afterwards, the translation should have 
been, “ "When Mas’ud fell into misfortune at Marikala.” 

Y .—Page 91. The meaning which Major Baverty assigns to the 
word lei is probable, and although I can find no other authority for it, 
I have inserted it among the corrections. 

. YI. — Page 98. Major Baverty translates the words 

by, “He was a depository of the oral traditions which he was wont to 
’ ”*’/ b” and adds a note: “Translated by Mr. Dowson (Elliot, p. 

:), 'used to listen to chronicles and write history/ ” As aJMdr 
means “chronicles” and samd J means “ hearing,” there is some 
warrant for the rendering, but how it is twisted into “ a depository of 
th^^ ; traditions,” I am unable to discover. The word riwdyat 
me^s' “history, narrative, .relation, tale,” and any one of these may 
be added to the verb “he was wont to make.” On reconsideration of 
the passage, I have come to the conclusion that as stwud means “fame, 
report, as well as “ hearing,” the phrase may be more accurately 
rendered by, “ He knew many famous stories which he used to tell”" 
VII.— Page 101. “ Every copy of the work collated has (with two 

* exceptions^ which have ^Uyt) the word signifying < birds/ 

"* etc,, as plainly written as it is possible to write ; but in the printed 
text has been substituted, and Mr. Dowson of coarse follows 

the printed text.” As Mr. Dowson had only two inferior MSS., he 
certainly followed the intelligible print and gave the translation (Yol 
IL p. 276) of “fieet messengers.” He would have hesitated long 
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before lie converted murghan “ birds,” “fowls,” into “carrier-pigeons,” 
as Major Baverty has done. 

Till. — Page 102.' “The original text is (not 

miitdn ), which Mr. Dowson renders 1 disease and murrain? and adds 
in a note, 1 The former words (sic) mean literally diseases, but it (sic) 
is also used for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts/ 
Does mundt also mean ‘murrain ’ in the body politic ?” The printed 
text has J awdriz o miitdn , and I translated this (page 276) by 
“diseases and murrain,” for which the dictionaries give full warrant. 
The words form one of those reiterative phrases of which the Persians 
are so fond. I knew nothing of c yU and now that I do, I prefe r 
the text of the print and my own translation to Major Baverty’s 
rendering, “ (The levying) of heavy contributions in taxes and supplies.” 
The two sics which Major Baverty has inserted in his quotation are 
characteristic. It is easy to be seen that by a printer's accident 
“ word means ” has been converted into “ words mean.” 

IX. — -Page 103. “Mr. Dowson translates (page 277) : ‘He be- 
stowed no favours upon any one, and hence apprehensions about his 
rule took possession of the hearts of the people/” Major Baverty ? s 
rendering is, “ Awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people.” The difference is not very great ; but I prefer my own 
rendering, and hold to it. Major Baverty quotes the text — 

j \ 'X*+S>~ 

and has incorrectly written for . 

X. — Page 104. Major Baverty translates the passage which stands 

in the print — Uj j *jb 

by “ he founded several towns.” He adds a note : “ In Elliot’s India, 
Yol. II. p. 277, this passage is translated, ‘ several fortified places and 
towns were founded/ ” and expatiates upon the fact that “ Kaslah does 
not mean fortified places.” The words are rightly translated, for bdrah 
means “walls, fortifications,” and haslah means “ towns.” 

XI. — In the same page 104, Major Baverty translates the words — 

^1} b ! cbtJx' ja 

by “illustrious Baiyids and dignified IJlama.” This had been rendered 
in Elliot (YoL II, p. 277) by “ illustrious nobles and learned men of re- 
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piite.” The difference is small, and quite unworthy of notice ; but as it 
has been dragged forward, it may be remarked flint one translation is 
partial, the other complete, and that hd-ndm means “ famous, having 
a name/ 7 rather than “ dignified. 77 

XII. — Page 106, Here Major Raverty has hit a real, but not an 
important blot. The sentence (YoL II. p. 278), “ He restored to the 
nobles/ 7 should read “he confirmed. 57 

XIII. ' — Page 107. Major Raverty translates the opening sentence 
of the reign of Malik Arslan as follows: “Malik Arsakm-i ’Abdu-l 
Muluk, son of Sultan Mas’ud, ascended the throne in the year 509 a.h. 
at Garmsir itself, and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of 
Ghazm'n.” He adds the following note: “The original is jyL j 

The passage is translated in Elliot (Vol. II, p. 278) thus : 

< Malik Arslan Abu-1 Malik (sic) ascended the throne a.h. 509 (a.h. 
1115), and brought Garmsir and the kingdom of Ghazni under his ruled 
I wonder what throne he ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 
of Ghaznm ? 57 The words of the text (p. 22) are 

£ JJ C^C) 

V- 1 ^ i3 5*^)^*’*’*"’* ■ Jtj H- 

These words will bear no other meaning than that assigned to them 
in Elliot, and Major Raverty might have seen that they accurately 
represent the text. Adopting for once his own style of criticism, 1 
may say of his translation I wonder of what empire it was that 
Malik Arslan assumed the sovereignty of) if it was not that of Ghaznln *? 

XIY. — In page 318 Major Itaverty translates the passage rendered 
in Elliot (Yol. II, p. 284) “ the inaccessibility of the mountains of liasiat, 
which are in Ghor/ 7 by “the natural impregnability of the strong- 
mountains which are in Ghor/ 7 and he has a note : “ The word rdddf 
is not a proper name, but the plural of rcmah , which means * strong 
mountains. 5 77 The words of the printed text are 

and here the word is treated more like a proper than a common noun, 
A few lines lower the order of the words is reversed, and we have 
“ radat jibdl” Johnson’s definition is “ Mdsiyai (pL rawas'i), firm 
(mountain). 77 He does not give rdsidt, but he again explains his 
plural rawdsi by “firm (mountains). 77 Meuinski is fuller. He says 
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Rasiyat is the feminine of Rad \ which he explains : 44 Eirmus ac 
immotus persistens, uti mons.” The translation in Elliot was made 
by a munslu, whose rendering was 44 hills of Basiat.” The mumWs 
word “hills” has been changed into “ mountains ” in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s own hand, so that the translation has the weight of his 
authority. The word rdsldt is used in a curious way, but Major 
Baveiiy’s explanation is worthy of consideration. 

XY. — In page 319 Major Baverty’s MSS. enabled him to correct 
the words Paj Hanisar, which w r ere given from the printed text in 
Elliot (page 285), into 44 Paj (defile, pass) of Khaesar.” He adds, 
“ Khaesar is a well-known place, and is mentioned in a number of 
places throughout the work.” The correction is acceptable, hut faults 
of the text afford no ground for repeated sneers at the translators. 

XYI. — Page 351. I willingly accept the rendering 44 fastened up 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” or rather 44 threw back (hdz zadcmtl) 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” instead of the words, 44 throwing 
off their coats of mail,” which appear in Elliot, page 287. That 
the heroes should throw off their armour when about to creep under 
and rip up two elephants is, however, not so improbable as Major 
Baverty deems it. The Waterloo Life-Guardsman is said to have told 
the Prince Begent that he 44 would have liked fighting in Ms shirt 
sleeves better than in a cuirass.” 

XYIL — Page 441. In page 291 of Elliot there is a note as follows : 
“Sang-i Surkh, a strong fort in Ghor. probably near the Huri river.” 
Major Baverty deems this 44 impossible.” He says, 44 It is the name of 
a pass near the Ilalmand river about X.X.W. of Ghazni n on the route 
from that city and also from Babul into Grhur.” This is a matter of 
opinion, and maybe left to the reader’s judgment; but Major Baverty’ s 
local knowledge must be taken into account. 

XYI II. — Page 532. In page 302 of Elliot there is the following 
passage: 44 He took the city of Multan, and Hindustan, Hewal, etc., 
and all as far as the sea.” Major Baverty has : 44 He possessed himself 
of the city of Multan, and Sindustan and Diwal as far as the sea-coast.” 
A note to Sind list an adds, 44 That is, Siwastan, also called Shiw-astan, 
by some Hindu writers. . . . Siwastan is turned into Hindustan in 
Elliot’s India.” The printed text has 44 Hindustan,” and again the 
translator is blamed for being true to his text I have met with 
von. vin. * b. 
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Siwistan in various forms, but I have not seen either “SMustun n or 
“ Shiw-astan.” 

XIX. — Page 534. Here a real error is noted. The words in Elliot 
(Vol. II. 303) : “ After the victory of Nandua-tan, the Mughal prince,” 
should read, “After the victory of Xaudana, Tan (or Toll), the Mughal 
prince.” This fault in the punctuation was overlooked by the Editor. 

XX. — Page 539. The words 1 j\ 

This is translated in Elliot (p. 803), “ The army of Khilj consisting of 
all the forces of Kkwarizm.” Raverty’s rendering is, “ a body of 
[the tribe] of Khalj, a part of the Khwaraznii forces.” In this the 
first lashiar is expunged, and the hypothetical “ tribe ” is substi- 
tuted. The words of the text are not precise. Literally they read, 

“ The army of Khilj out of the army of the Khwarizmis.” 

XXI. — Page 541. In page 804 of Elliot there is the following: 

“The Firozf college at TJch was consigned to the care of the author. 
On the provocation of the army of Bahrain Shah in . . . 624, Sultan 
Sa’id Shamsu-d din encamped in sight of Leh.” Major Raverty 
translates, “The Firiizi college of Lein hah wus committed to the 
charge of the author, together with the office of Kazi of the forces of. 
’Alau-d din Bahrain Shah.” This is an undoubted improvement, but 
the woids in the printed text (^Laaib) will not allow of it. As, how- 
ever, Major Raverty makes a note about the “ Kazi-ship,” it may be 
assumed that some of his MSS. have instead of and 

the amendment may be admitted. 

XXII. — Page 556. Here there is a note about the difference 
between “ consenting ” and “ making peace,” and another concerning 
the “leg below the knee” (page 308), in preference to the short 
word “ shins ” used in Elliot. These are unworthy of further notice. 

XXIII.— Page 559. The correction about the khutba in page 309 
of Elliot had been made, upon the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, before 
Major Raverty’s hook appeared . — Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings, 

p. 111. 

XXIV. — Page 565. Major Raverty here shows that in the last line 
of page 310 the words “ (the author) ” should he inserted after “ he ” 
to prevent theambiguity which has arisen from closely following the, text. 

XXY. — Page 566. In page 153 of the printed text there is the 
following curious passage — 
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dfj xj«j ^ ^jT ^t~s CU%/*Uj ^ 

: *k£>~ijit'$ ,-jj, ■^XamJ A4A tJy>~ ^ j jj 

Major Eaverty says that 44 the printed text is correct, except that 
is altered to but not >j, is silt” It is unpleasant to give 
a flat contradiction, but I am forced to say that the print has not 
+J*j. He then gives the translation from Elliot (p* 811) thus italicised ; 
44 4 The only weapons of the enemy were bamboo qwars ; and their 
armour, shields and helmets consisted only of rate silk strongly fastened 
and sewed together. 1 5 A 4 shield 5 and 4 helmet 5 of raw silk would be 
curiosities certainly.” (Hot greater perhaps than the cotton-armour 
described by the author in p. 852 of Eaverty, and 287 of Elliot.) 
Major Eaverty ? s rendering is, 44 The whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear-bambu, namely, their cuirasses 
and body armour, shields and helmets, which were all slips of it, crudely 
fastened and stitched, overlapping (each other).” This is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation. Major Eaverty is a soldier, still I must 
assert that sildh means offensive not 6 4 defensive arms,” and is rightly 
translated 44 weapons.” The other part of the passage is open to 
doubt. 1 Ut<d kited , 44 bits mid bits,” but of what? Formerly I took it 
to mean bits or hanks of silk, now I believe that the words refer to the 
bamboo mentioned in the previous sentence, and that the whole should 
read *. 44 The only weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears, and so 
their armour and shields and helmets consisted entirely of pieces (of 
bamboo) strongly bound and sewn together with raw silk.” Major 
Eaverty quotes a letter written by an officer in the Duffiah expedition 
in December, 1874, which says, 44 Each man . . . . fastens on his 

cane- work helmet, a sort of close fitting skull cap Eound his 

loins over the hips he wears a number of thin bamboo or cane rings 
unattached to one another. 5 ’ This seems to make the matter clear. 

XXVI. — Page 572. Here Major Eaverty gives a local name as 
Earan-goe (or Earan-koe), and adds this note : 44 In Elliot, Vol. II. 
page 814, it is turned into 4 Hum 5 in one place, and sixteen lines 
under into 4 Earkotf ” This should have been stated thus: 44 The 
translation in Elliot scrupulously follows the text in reading 4 Kimi/ 
and lower down ‘Harkoti. 5 ” Against the correctness of Earan-goe it 
would be presumptuous to say anything without seeing the MBS., but 
Major Eaverty from his own showing is not very certain. 


XX 


CRITICISES. 


XXVII.— Page 574. Major Barerty’s rendering is more accurate, 

and has been placed among the Corrections. 

XXVill.— Page 581. In Elliot (p. 317; there i* Hie following 
passage: “ He had with him some travellers' bread, which lie took 
from a bag on the hack of the milled' Major Baverty gives a para- 
phra.se, not a translation, of the passage, and says: “lie had along 
with him on the ass, a few cakes of bread, with some f little; dainty, 
by way of provision for the journey, after the manner of travellers/' 
To the word “dainty” he adds a note : “ Meat, fisl i, vegetables or the 
like, eaten with bread to give it a savour : in Elliot it is styled 
* travellers' bread' and the ass is turned into a mule !” The rendering 
in Elliot is literal. The words for the food are 2Tdn-i kharhh-i 
safrhjdm^ literally “bread for travelling food.” In the next line it 
is called sufrah, which the dictionaries explain as “ travelling pro- 
visions.” What ground- is there here for animadversion, and why are 
these few simple words amplified into “a few cakes of bread with 
some (little) dainty by way of provision for the journey after the. 
manner of travellers”? The word for Major Bayerty’s “ass” and 
Elliot's “mule” is dardz-gosh, “long-ear:” an epithet, not a nam»». 
I find that the munski who made the translation first wrote “ass.” 
and afterwards changed it to “ mule.” He may be credited with a 
reason for doing so. 

XXIX. - — Page 583. Upon the last line but one in page 317 of 
Elliot, Major Baverty quotes and says, “ : built a fart for his res idea eel 7 
The printed text has ‘fortress of Baskotd ” True, but it would have 
been c&ndid to say that a note gives ba-sukunat, which means “for 
the residence.” Major Baverty adopts “Baskofc” or “Basankot,” 
and his MSB. may justify the reading, but he does not venture upon 
any explanation of its position. 

XXX. — Page 583. In Elliot (p. 318) there are the words “ he 
came with a body of men from his native country.” Major Baverty 
quotes the text; allows that the word ijmd? means “ collection,” and 
that itbd? means “ followers,” “ dependents,” and yet expresses his 
astonishment (!!) at the rendering “body of men.” He finds reason 
apparently in his MSS. for altering the word ithd' into mtijdf and 
translating “ to better his means.” This may be right, hut it is not so 
decidedly preferable as to merit adoption. ‘When Major Baverty says 




CRITICISMS. 


XXI 


iii support of Ms view that the individual in question “ was merely a 
priest, and did not travel attended by e a body of men/ ” he forgets that 
priests and holy men often have many followers and disciples. “ A 
number of followers ” is a preferable rendering. 

XXXI. — Page 583. I cannot admit Major Baverty’s improved 
rendering of the words x*\ Zcs& j>J by: “He was 

called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience hall/ 1 * but I am not 
satisfied with the munshVs rendering in Elliot (p. 318), “His name 
was mentioned in the Court” It says rather, “ Having recited a 
commemorative (speech or ode), he came to Court.” Or perhaps we 
may express the author’s meaning more clearly by saying, “He came 
to Court and delivered a eulogistic speech.” 

XXXII. — Page 587. Here Major Baverty says there is nothing to 
warrant the translation of Atrdf i mamdlih i Laklmauti (the words of 
the printed text) by “the territories of LakhnautL” How came he 
then, in page 354, to translate atrdf i hikid Laklmauti (text, p. 138) 
by “ the different parts of the territories of Lakhnautf 99 ? 

XXXIII. — Page 600. This, the last criticism upon Elliot (p. 320) 
which I have to review, is a gem of its kind. “The word Idzargdn 
does not mean * horse-dealer J any more than ass-dealer, for it signifies 
a merchant or trader.” True, beyond question. But this particular 
merchant was at the head of a drove (< galah ) of horses. If, as it appears, 
he was one of a party of merchants who sold horses, what was he, if 
not a horse-dealer ? 



ADDITION'S AND CORRECTIONS. 


[Attention is catted also to a short list in each Volume. 

VOLUME I. 

Page 67. Baladi is probably a the quality of ginger so called (‘ country ginger’), 
which is often mentioned in the mercantile handbook of Balducci Pegolotti 
(circa 1340) as well as* by Nieolo Conti, and at a later date Barbosa.”— 
Yule, in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol.iv. new series. 

„ 67. Bddru, — “ A conjectural reading. In a previous passage (p. 66) the word 
appears in the form of Bawardi. B&b&k&r! is a Turkish word for a 
chalcedony or agate, and may possibly be identical with Bdwariil , which 
in that case would represent the chalcedonies and agates which have so 
long been a product of Cambay.” — Yule. 

„ 69. Jamdhi-d din . — “ The two Jamalu-d dins mentioned are to be distinguished. 
The one here called Shaikh Jam&ta-d din is called by Wassaf Jamalu-d 
din ’Abdu-r Iiahraan Ut Thaibi, ‘the Great Farmer General and Lord 
of the Marches of India,’ and we see here that he became more or less of 
a ruling Prince in the Peninsula a good many years before the time when 
standard histories recognize any Muhammadan rule in those parts. He is, 
perhaps, the Tchmnalating whom Pauthier’s Chinese extracts show to 
have gone on a mission from Ma’bar to the court of Kublai Khan in or 
previous to 1281 ; and the JSU amuMng y whom they show as ruler of 
Ma’bar in 1314, was, perhaps, his grandson Nizhmu-d din, of whom 
Wassuf speaks (see Pant /tier , pp. 601, 604, and Hammer' s History of the 
Ilkhans, ii. 206). The other, Jamklu-d din Ibrahim, bore the title of 
Maliku-1 Isl&m, and was Farmer General of Fhrs in the time of Arghtin 
Khan and his successors, with great authority in the Persian Gulf.* His 
contract with Takiu-d din, the brother of the Indian Jamaki-d din, is 
also mentioned by Wassaf, who was himself secretary to the Persian 
official, and conducted his correspondence with India.” — Yule . 

„ 69. Bandar BandL — Marco Polo’s statements are in striking conformity. 
u When that traveller was in Ma’bar, he found it under the rule of five 
brothers, of whom one, called Sender- Bend! Dcvar, ruled that province 
which was near Ceylon, which held supremacy over the pearl fishery, 
which was the best and noblest province of Southern India, and which 
was called Soli [ Chola or Sold} t indications which point to Tanjore and 
Ramnad ; whilst another brother, called Asciar (Ishmr ?) ruled at Kail. 
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XXIV 


In RamusiVs version of Polo the conformity is even closer, for that 
version, like Rashidu-d din’s account, makes the brother princes not .for* 
but four in number. Polo, too, speaks of the horse trade in a!mo>t the: 
same terms as the text, though he puts the prices tint horses tin n rradnff 

still higher, viz. * 500 xaggi of gold, worth more than 100 marks of silver.’ ” 
— Yule . 

Page 72. G hum, Read Iff Mrs, In another place Rashid sup the members of 
the Kaan’s cabinet were Tajiks, Caihmjam , Ighuirs, and Arkmn (Xes- 

torian Christians}.”— Yuh . 

72* Zardanddn. — •“ The old friends described precisely, under that name:; hy 
Polo ; their head-quarters were at Yimchang, on the (.‘hine-e frmith r «f 
Burma/’ — Yule, 

„ 79, “ Shttk, tho Kaan’s officer. Read Stuff or Shiny, as the Sank of the unto 
suggests. Shiny, Aria great city, in which the high and mighty council 
holds its meetings. 1 As the Kami generally resides at the capital, he has 
erected a palace for the sittings of the Great Council called Xfoy. . . , . 
Sing do not 1 exist in all the cities, but only in the capitals of great 
provinces, which, in fact, form kingdoms, ranking with Baghdad, Shiraz, 
Iconium and Rum. In the whole empire of the Katin there are twelve 
of these Sniff * (Rashidu-d din, an extract by Klaproth, J >um, A*» set. iL 
tome xi.),”— • Yule, 


VOLUME II 


26, line 2. For “ setting” read “ shooting” stars, 

197, line 8. For “ twenty-two ” read u two hundred.” 

249. To “Kandahatf add note: See Vol I. p. 249, 

266. See Note No. 1, page xi, supra. 

269. To the word India, add a note : Some MSS. read “ Wnhiiul ” instead of 
“ ba-Hind,” and “ Waihind ” no doubt is correct. Sec supra page xiii, 

Note III. 

271, line 5. For “ MasMd ordered him,” etc., read u MasTu! gave orders so 
that they took him prisoner and plundered his army.” 

271, line 7. For “When Mas’&d was killed,” read “When Mas’dd was 
unfortunate, (t.e. when he was defeated).” See supra page xiv. Note IT. 

271. Paragraph 2, line 8. For “even an elephant could not stand before 
him,” read « his arrow stuck in any iron target.” The doubtful words 
in the text were behi dhani , literally “ an iron shovel,” and the diction- 
aries afford no further information. So hel was taken as a misprint 
for pil, and supposed to mean “an iron -like elephant.” Major Raverty 
says that bel signifies “ a plate of iron placed on a post used for tilting at, 
and as a butt for arrows.” This gives ail intelligible sense to the passage. 

274. No, \ II. line 3. To the words “and used to listen,” add a note: This 
would perhaps be more correctly rendered by, “He knew many famous 
stories which he used to tell.” See supra page xiv. Note VI. 

276. Note 2, for “ words mean,” read “ word means.” 

278. No. XL line 10, for “He restored to the princes,” read “He confirmed, 
etc.” — Raverty . 

284. To “ R&siht mountains ” add the note : See Vol. VIII. page am, Note XIV. 

285, line 2. For “ Faj Hanisar,” read “ Faj Khaes&r,” and add a note : Major 

Raverty’ s MSS. give the correct form “ Khaes&r,” The word faj means 
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XXV 


44 a broad way especially between two mountains.” See supra page xvii, 
Note XV. 

Page 287j line 19, For u tliro wing off tbeir coats of mail/’ read 44 throwing back.: 

the skirts of their coats of mail” (so as to have their legs free). See 
page xdi, Note X?I. 

,, 291. To the note on Sang-i Surkh, add : Major Raverty says: 44 A pass on the 
Halmand river about X.N7W. of Ghazni on the route from that city, 
and also from Kabul into Ghor.” 

„ 302, line 4 from bottom. To the word 44 Hindustan,” add a note : Major 
Raverty states that his MSS. read 14 Sindustan,” which he considers to 
be a form of the name 41 Siwistan.” See supra page xvii, Note X\ III. 

„ 803, paragraph 2, line 4. For 44 Nandua-tari,” read 44 Nandana, Tari.” See 
supra, page xviii, Note XIX. 

„ 308, near the end of paragraph 2. To the word Khwdrizm, add a note: See 
VoL VIII. page xviii, Note XX. 

,, 304, line 2. For “ consigned to the care of the author. On the provocation of 
the army,” read 44 consigned to the care of the author, together with the 
office of Mzi of the army,” and put a full stop after Bahrain Shah. A 
new reading of the text requires this alteration. See supra page xviii, 
Note XXI. ' 

,, 309, paragraph 2. For 44 caused his name,” etc., read ci caused the hlmiha and 
the coins to be established in ail the territories.” — Thomas, Chronicles of 
the Tat lid n Kings, p. 111. 

„ 310. In the last line after the word 44 he,” insert 44 (the author).” 

„ 311, line Id. For £t consisted only of raw silk,” substitute ££ consisted entirely of 
pieces (of bamboo) strongly bound aud sewn together with raw silk.” 


See supra page xviii. Note XXV. X/'g 

314. To the names 44 Kbni ” and <£ Narko ti ” add note: See VoL Till, page 
six, Note XXVI. 

314, No. 0, line 7. For 44 came dutifully to Deokofc,” read a came to Deokot and 
discharged the duties of mourning.” See supra page xx, Note XXVII. 
317, last line but one. s4 A fort for his residence,” add note : Major Raverfcy’s 
MSS. give 44 the fort of Basankot” instead of the words u ba-sukunat ” 
of the printed text. See supra page xx, Note XXIX. 

818, line 11. See Note XXX. supra page xx. 

, 318, middle of page. To u his name was mentioned in the Court,” add note: 
The author’s meaning may perhaps be better rendered by u He came to 
Court and delivered a eulogistic speech {tazkire)” See supra page xxi, 
Note XXXI. 

, 344. “ Infidels of Changiz Khan.” Adopt the variant reading in the text, 
44 Infidels of Jajnagar.” 

, 358, end of paragraph 3. For 44 Sldm-nawin” read 44 Salxn Nuyin (Mughal).” 
862. To Note 1 add: See Thornton, vol. iii. 44 Mewassee,” Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1874, page 240, and iufrd ^ Vol. III. p. 138. 

, 375, last line. For 44 Tilibhat ‘ (lHlibhit) ” read “ Talpat,” 

, 393, to Note 2, add, 44 Properly Choi or Chol-jarad. See infra f Vol. III. p. 
409, Vol. IV. p. 94.” 

, 398, line 7. Put the semicolon after Darbela, and the comma after Jaisi 
, 465. For 44 Kamu-l Mahpurf read 44 Kanzu-l Mahfhz 
, 509, in Note 1. For 44 Zanzan ” read 44 Zanzan 
, 530. Strike out the note. Ajddhan in the Panj&b must be intended. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


VOLUME III 


Page 104, 


„ 258, 

„ 260, 
„ 265. 
» 287. 

„ 369. 
if 4-00. 
n 401. 
„ 414. 
» 421, 

& 477 . 
431. 

ir 545 , 

„ 024, 


last line, read, " In this campaign Yak-Iaklrf, the private servant of the 
Sulthn, was slain by the Miwhttisu” Yak-laklii was a name like Hu/.ar« 
dinM. See J.A.S.B. 1874, vol i. p. 28?, The passage of Fimbtu 
referral to in the note is in YoL I. p. 256. 

261. 44 Hasan Khngu.” The name is sohvritten here and In other places 
but the better known form is 44 Gaitgu.” 

8 lines from bottom. To the name 41 Karra,*’ add note ; u Karl or Kairaf* 
For “ 1350 a.d.” read u 1351.” 

To Twelfth Mukaddama add note : u Ascended the throne Safur, 743 a.h. 

(June, 1344 a.d.).” — Tartfch-i Mubdrak- &hd h /. 
u AsJtrdfu-l Mamalik read “ Ishrdfu-l Mamdiik” 

For « 1408 ” read “ 1398 a.d.” 

To the note add : “ See p. 481 infra” 

To the word “ SiydwaU” add as a note “ Yasuwak.” 

8 lines from bottom. For 44 Passing by Budanab," read ** not passing over 
the river,” and add note : See infra, page 488. 

For 44 Salnndoz,” read 44 Sildoz ” 

To the note add reference: “ See p. 401.” 
line 8. To the word 44 silent,” add note : Sec p. 224, mpni . 
note. 44 Shutur-garbah ”— Some light may perhaps be thrown on this 
passage by, referring to the story in which, in eobsequeitee of' a vow, & 
camel was offered for sale at two rupees, but not without the cat on its neck 
at the price of 250. This is referred to in the High o Hah fir, in the 
Story of the First Darwesh, 44 The two are to he sold together, not the 
garden alone, like the cat on the camel’s neck.” As in corrupt boroughs 
in England a worthless article often brought a high price when a vote 
went with it, or as, in the high political excitement of former days, straws 
were offered for sale in the streets and seditious broadsides were given 
away with them. 


VOLUME IV. 


9. <£ Sar-burdah-ddrf read 44 Sar-pardah ddr 

22, line 2. “Main,” read 44 Main,” and for the note 44 Mina ? ” substitute 
' “ Main orMunj is a name of a subdivision of Banghar Rajputs inhabiting 
Sirhind and the Bahat DohbV — Bloch marms Aln-i Akbari, p. 520. 

54, 11 lines from bottom. For 14 Main,” read “ Main,” 

63, end of paragraph 2. Insert “the” before 44 Maw as.” 

144. Add to Note 1: 44 Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 81.” 

233. Add to Note 1 : “ The correct name is Siyurgbtamish.”~B/cc/tfrtffM». 

281. To 44 Maidfmi Mo ” add a note : Properly 44 Med ini Mo.” 

289. Add to the Memoir of Shaikh Zain the note given as an Addendum in 
Vol. V.; also the reference See Proceedings of As. Soc. of Bengal, 1873, 
p. 156. 

307. To Fath Khun Hirawi, add a note: 44 See Proceedings of As, Soc. Bengal 
for December, 1873.” 

321, middle. For fi Kutb Sh£h, King of Bengal,” read 44 Kutb SMh (or Khhn), 
officer of the King of Bengal,” and add note : See infra , p. 333. 


. uun 
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Page 365, line 3, For “ Muyid Beg,” “ Muayyad Beg.” 

„ 385, last' line, u Maul&na Muhammad Binor.” Add note : “Probably Bandri, 
from the town of Bandr (vide supra , p. 249), north of Ambhla, a place 
famous for its saints and learned men.” 

„ 507, paragraph 2. “ Patna,” add note : More probably Panna. 

„ 540, paragraph 2. For “ Saklain," read “ Siklain,” and for “Hnsn,” read 
u Hisn.” 

„ 551. “ laf/middrs” add note: This probably means tufangdars , even if it is not 
a mistranscription of that word. 


VOLUME V 


41, paragraphs. For “ Kan wars,” read “ Gawars ” or “ Go wars,” and add 
note : See infra, p. 193, and Journ. As. Soc. Beng. for 1874, Index. 

35, in note 5. For “ audhali," read andkali. 

45, four lines from end. “Kanjurs.” This should no doubt be read “Gran- 
jurs,” i,e. treasurers. 

152, middle. u Amrai Kulsum,” read “ Umm Kulsdm” 

187, last line. For u Shah ” read “ Sail.” 

173, line 7 from bottom. For “the mine,” read “ the other mine.” 

180, line 2. paragraph 3. For “ Bahakra,” read “ Baikra.” 

199, line 6. u Chinese house.” Add note : “ One built of enamelled tiles,” , 

246. To note at foot of table add: “ The 14th year began on the 24th Baraaz&a* 
The 15th on the 3rd Shawwal. For date of Akbar’s death, see Bloch- 
mann’s A in 4 A'khar /, vol. i. p. 212.” 

248. Note 1. For Khalifa lid hi, read “ IOmUfatu-UahA 

259, end of paragraph 2. “ Ghasals in mystic language,” read “ Ghazals of 
Hafiz, who is called lisdnu-l ghaib. See Vol. IV. p. 510." 

265, note 2. For u reputed,” read 44 adopted.” 

273, note 3, For 14 Sanjari,” read “ Sijizi.” Sfstvin, or Sijist&n, makes its 
adjective Sijizi, and although the text has Sanjari, there is no doubt 
Sijizi is the right word. 

278, paragraph 2. For “ Khari, Januba, Bhukivhl, and Jut,” read “ Khattri 
(or Khattar), Januba, BhOgiyhl, and Ckibk.” See Blochmann’s Ain, 
pp. 458, 487. 

280, line 2 from end. For “Kulehm,” read “ Kuchin.” 

300, paragraph 2. For u Fath Khan Tibati,” read “ Fath Khan Battani.” 

323, paragraph 3, line 8. For “ 'All Knli,” read 4 * Muhammad Kuli.” 

330, paragraph 1. u Kh&ng-saw&r,” property 44 Khing-suwar.” 

384, paragraph 1. For “ ICisu,” read “ Gcsd.” 

395, middle. To “ Safar ” make a note : 44 The AJebar-ndma says Rajab, which 
must be right.” ;; p': ' , 

407. For “ T&nsanf,” read u Tausani,” and erase the note, 

427, paragraph 3, line 1, “ Jalesar,” read 44 Jalair.” 

430. In note. u Tannfi.” According to Mr. Blockmann he was called M Nathu,” 
which means “ dwarf.” — Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 38. 

463, line 1. “ Husain,” read “ Hasan.” 

478. Add note : 44 For date of Bad&ftni’s death (1004), see Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
for 1869, p. 143,” 

571, line 4. For 44 Shahri,” read “Sheri.” 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 


VOLUME VI 


Page 150. Add note: “Asad Beg died in the third year of the reign of J 
left 15 lacs of rupees behind him.” — AM ntjtir Khun. 

„ 368, line 2 of note. 44 Sriluittv’ read £i Srikort'.” 

„ 423, lines 5 and 7. “Mubarak Khan,’* read 44 Mukarrab Khan.” 

„ 433, end of second paragraph. 44 Tirbang,” n ml 44 TrimhuL” 

„ 509, paragraph 3, line 1: “ deserted/’ read 44 defeated.” 


'VOLUME VII, 


71. In note. For “478/* read 44 578.” 

263, paragraph 2. For 44 Kim war Rut,” read 44 Kunwar Ram. 
305, 306. For 44 Klihn Zaman/’ read u Khan Zara an Khan.” 
392, line 6. After 44 Mn’izzu-d din/’ insert 44 (Jahamlar Shah) 
463-4. 44 Muhakldm Singh/' read “Muhkam Singh/* 


VOLUME VIII 


170, line 4 from bottom. For 44 Bldto Wiswhs R&f, with/’ read i: Bhao wish 

Wisw&s Rai.” 

115, last paragraph. To the word Nawab add note, 44 The eunuch Jawed Khan, 

see post, pp. 120, 133.” 
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A MUKHTASIRU-T TAWARYKH. 
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2 MUKHTASIEU-T TAWAEIKH. 

associated much with the great, and with the chief officers of the 
government, and had heard many historical anecdotes during Ins 
intercourse with them, he thought it expedient to combine this 
information with that which he had derived from authentic 
histories, and compose a work calculated to yield gratification 
to ■ those who should peruse it. The histories he quotes are the 
Tarikh-i Mahniid Gfhaznaii, Tarlkh-i Sultan Shah&hii-d din 
Qhoriy Tarikh-i Sultan ’Aldu-d dm Khilji , Tarikh-i Sulim 
Muhammad Shah, T&rlkh-i Sultan Ghiydsu-d dm Tityhhk Shaft, 
Tar'ikh-i SuUdn Mroz Shah , Tdrikk-i Afdghana, Zafnr-nama 
Timuri, Ahhar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl, Tabakdi-i Akbari t Ikbal - 
ndma Jahangir I, and Hdjavcdu 

He devotes his work chiefly to the Sovereigns of Dehli, hut lie 
also adds a short account of the Kings of Gujarat, Mahva, the 
Dakhin, Bengal, Jaunpur, Kashmir, Sind, and Multan, all which 
provinces, after undergoing various vicissitudes, came to he in- 
cluded within the Empire of Jalalu-d dm Muhammad Akbar, 

The copy which I have examined is unfortunately imperfect, 
It contains none of these minor histories, and does not carry 
down the Dehli history later than 962 A.H., just before the 
accession of Akbar ; but this is of very little consequence, for the 
Mukhtasiru-t Taiodnkh has been followed verbatim by the better- 
known KhuldsaiuJ Tawdrikh , which exhibits one of the most 
impudent plagiarisms that even India can produce; for the 
Khulasat mentions every conceivable authority in existence, but 
carefully excludes this one, from which, up to a certain period, it 
not only derived its chief information, but its very language, even 
in many instances to the transcription of the poetical quotations. 

llff fg| contents. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 10— Praise of India, its fruits, animals, 
flowers, cities, etc., pp. 11 to 30— Indrapat, Tughiik&bad, and 
ancient Dehli, pp. 30 to 35 — Description of Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d, 
pp. 36 to 38— History of the Hindu Kings of Ujjain, Dehli, etc., 
pp, 38 to 84 — The Ghaznivide Dynasty, pp. 84 to 110 — The 
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EXTRACT. if'ff. 

A Description of Hindustan. 
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, «L to 0 hundredth port of it. Notwrth- 
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as if they were taking a w 
merchants, tradesmen an 
thieves and robbers, take 
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tant destinations. The whole of this country is very fertile, and 
the productions of Trdn, Turan, and other climates are not equal 
to those of even one province of Hindustan. In this country 
there are also mines of diamonds, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and iron. The soil is generally good, and so productive that in 
a year it yields two crops, and in some places more. All kinds 
of grain, the sustenance of human life, are brought forth in such 
quantities that it is beyond the power of pen to enumerate. 
Of these productions the sukMds rice is the best. Its qualities 
and flavour are beyond all praise. It is equally palatable to 
kings and the common people. It is incomparable in tenderness 
and sweetness, and has a very agreeable smell and taste. The 
rich and great men, and those who are fond of good living, 
think that no other food is, so excellent. Men of refined and 
delicate taste find great relish in eating the fruits of Hindustan. 
A separate book would have to be written if a Ml detail were 
given of all the different kinds of fruits which are produced in 
spring and autumn, describing all their sweetness, fragrance, and 
flavour. 
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STJBHJlN RXl\ 

This is a well-known general history of India. It was com 
posed by Munshi Subhfa Bai Khattri. an ^ 

Many copies fail to give the name o J ‘ 

Ma-dsiru-I Umard quotes tbe work merely -^b ^ ^ been 
Hindd, without giving his name, m a a ,, 2 

wrongly translated, as being “written m Hindui 
It was written in 110< a.h. (lMd o h 
are told by the author, two years in its composition. - 
ever may be doubted, for the work is chiefly a copy hom the 
Mukhtasiru-t Tcncarikh, noticed above ; ‘ e “ “ 

„ that anonymous wk “ hi has stolen nothing 

impudence to tell ns m hu ‘ 1 himself— a declaration 

from any one, but composed the work hu excites 

which, as be was under no necessity to make , 

suspicions of bis honesty reflections, and assigns 

The author indulges in the same moral , 

the same reasons for miting this history as W* h 
given by the author of the MuBtcmru-t Tmanlh, a 
been quoted in that article. _ 

where it is stated that the author statement not authorized by any 

Singhdsm Battki, the radmamti, and Uj<- 1 aa, 

copy I nave seen. _ . 0AQ 

2 Oriental Quarterly Magazine, voi. iv. p. 
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The opening chapters, which are the best portion of the work, 
give a good account of the products of Hindustan, and its 
Geography, as known in the time of Aurangzeb. He confines 
the history of the Ghaznivides to the transactions in India alone, 
and in consequence absurdly reduces the number of their reigns 
to seven. In the reigns of the early Kings of Dehli he does 
not enter into much more detail ; yet, notwithstanding the brief- 
ness of the narrative, he occasionally indulges in poetical quota- 
tions and needless digressions ; as where he describes the seasons 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter in the Ghazni vide 
history; and gives us an account of the various games in the 
reign of Kai-Kubad ; of fireworks, and of a famine, in the reign 
of Jal&lu-d din; and of wine and its effects, in the reigns of 
Shahabu-d din and ’Alau-d din. 

His accounts of the reigns of the first four Mughal Emperors 
are copious, considering the nature of the work ; but he has 
said very little of Shah Jahan, excusing himself on the ground 
of Waris Khdids having already written a copious history of 
that Emperors reign. His account of the contests between 
Aurangzeb and his brothers is very full, and he doses with 
the period when that Emperor has succeeded in getting rid of 
his rivals, and has no longer a competitor for the throne. 
Beyond this period he enters into no particulars, though he wrote 
in the fortieth year of the reign. 

He gives no separate history of the independent monarchies of 
India, such as of the Dakhin, Bengal, Gujarat, etc., but merely 
gives a brief account of each king’s reign, when he comes to 
mention the final absorption of each province in the Mughal 
Empire. Tims, the Kings of Multdn are treated of in the reign 
of Babar, the Kings of Maiwa, Gujar&t, Bengal, Kashmir, Sind, 
and the Dakhin in the reign of Akbar. The accounts of the 
Kings of Multan and Kashmir are given at greater length than 
the others, i- QW? d.' ' b 

The work is better known to the public by the Urdu transla- 
tion, called the Ar&wh-i Mahfil ) of Mir Sher ’AH Ja’fari, with 
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the poetical designation of Afsos, son of Saiyid ’All Mnzaffar 
Khan and one of Dr. Gilchrist’s chief coadjutors m the editing 
and correcting of his useful Hinddstini publications, such as the 
Bdqh-i Urdu, a translation of the Gulistan, Kuhyat-i Sauda , anc 
Nmr-i Be-mtir. The beginning of this translation was printed 
in Calcutta in a folio volume in 1808. Slier ’Ah Atsos repre- 
sents that lie has not made a literal translation, but added or 
rejected as he thought proper. He has made the greatest altera- 
tions in the accounts of the subas and sarkars, and the east m 
the accounts of forts, and none at all in the revenues of the pro- 
vinces, as he has no means of bringing down the information to 
his own time. [He has kept, he says, many passages relating to 
the miracles and marvels of Skfzs merely for conformity with the 
original work; and for the same reason he has retained many 
marvellous statements about Hindd devotees and temples, 
although they are contrary to reason, and he is not the man to 
believe them.] The beginning of this translation had already 
been made, when, at the instigation of Mr. Harington, he was 
induced to continue the work from the time of the Muhammadan 
Emperors. The latter portion has never been printed, but is 
stated by M. Garcin de Tassy to exist in manuscript m the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 1 _ 

There is little to indicate that this work was written by a 
Hindd, except that the date of composition is recorded, not only 
in the Hijra and Julus years, but in the era of the Kaii-yug, 

Bikramajit, and Salivahana . 2 , 

The Khaldmtu-t Tawdrikh professes to be founded on the best 
authorities, no less than twenty-seven being quoted by name, of 
which those which are the rarest are the Hktory of Mahmud 
SubuMigin by Mauldnd ’Unsari, History of Sultm bhahabu-d 


i 1 listoire de la LitUmture Bindoui et Ilmdoustani, vol. i- P- 31. , 

* [It is written with the intolerance and virulence of a bigoted Jtnenlm&n, and 
carefully records many stories about Musulmhn saints and their tombs. So it would 
anlr to "roceedid from the pen of a MusulmSn rather than a Hindu But 
this, though a ground for presumption as to the authorship, is by no means c 
elusive,] . 
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din Qhori , History of Sultan ’AMu-cl din KhUji % Tdril;h~i Firoz - 
shalit by ’Izzu-d din Ehalidkham, 1 the History of ffte Afghans 
by Husain Khan, the History of Alim* by "Aid Beg Kazwlni, 
and the Tdrikh-i BaMdur-sMM, containing the history of Gujarat. 
Whether these works were really read and examined may be 
questioned, for there is nothing in this history which would seem 
to be derived from these unusual sources of information. 

Many verses, some said to be original, and some extracted 
from various authors, are inserted in different passages of the 
narrative, to which they were considered appropriate, 

[Colonel Lees, in his article upon Indian Historians in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (x,s, voL Hi.), has 
bestowed very great praise upon the author of the Ehuhimtu-t 
Taw&rbkh . He says, “ It is one of the most carefully compiled 
general histories of India I know of. The author commences 
with the P&ndus, and brings Ms narrative down to the end of 
the year 1107 a.h. It was continued for some years later by 
another hand ; and here I may mention, as an instance of how 
desirable it is to print the texts of all the valuable histories of 
India compiled in former times we can, that the author of the 
well-known Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirtn , who wrote his history when 
Lord Hastings was Governor- General, has transferred almost the 
whole of this work to his pages verbatim, without ever once 
mentioning the author's name. A more glaring instance of 
plagiarism it would be impossible to conceive; yet the author of 
the Siyar has a great reputation, especially among European 
writers, and the name of the modest Subhan Rai, the real his- 
torian, is probably wholly unknown. To make matters worse, 
this dishonest copyist says, in the preface of his book, that he 
found a few pages of an old book, prepared by some nmnsJu for 
one of the Muhammadan Emperors, which he made use of, but 
it was full of mistakes, which he corrected. This is nothing else 
but a barefaced falsehood ; for if there are mistakes in Subh&n 

1 [This work and its author, whose name has not been found elsewhere, are not 
given in a MS. belonging to the R. Asiatic Society to which I have referred.] 
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Mis history, he has copied them all, and made very many of his 
own besides. Another dishonest writer translated the same his- 
tory into Hindustani, and giving it a new name, the A ruish-i 
MuhiU- passed it oft’ as an original composition. He vas, icm 
ever, more honest than the other, as, though he denies that his 
book is a translation, he acknowledges some obligation.” 

Col. Lees and Sir II. M. Elliot are thus in direct antagonism; 
but if Sir Henry’s judgment was correct, Subhan Rai was t le 
wreat plagiarist, and he must be deprived of the praise which 
Col. Lees lias bestowed upon him. The discovery of tie 
MiMtmm-t Tmcdrlkh makes it possible also that the author 
of the Sitjar was veracious, when he said that lie used t le oo 
of an old munshi. Still, his statement was disingenuous, tor 
the Khuhmfu-t Tmmnkh could hardly have been unknown to 
him, and it would have been more honest to have made some 
direct reference to that well-known work. The censure cast by 
Col. Lees on the author of the Ardhh-i Mahfil JS still less 
deserved, for Sher ’AH, in his title-page, states that his book was 
“ derived from the contents of the Khukm<tu-t Tmtarikh .’ Like 

many other authors and translators, he has magnified his own 
labours, but the book is not a mere translation. To say 
nothing of the elegance of the composition, there is a good deal 
of additional matter in it, and it contains accounts of things 
which happened long after the date of the Ehulmat, such as the 
British Government, and the building of 
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p, 196— Reign of Babar, p. 294— Reign of Hum&yun, p. 810- 
Reign of Akbar, p, 347 — Reign of Jah&ngir, p. 441— Reign of 
SMh Jahan, p. 479— Reign of Aurangzeb, p. 487. 

Size — Quarto ; containing 534 pages of 19 lines each. 

The KImldmiu4 Tmrdrikh is one of the commonest works in 
India, and is not rare in Europe. There are several copies in 
the British Museum. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a very 
good copy, with a few leaves deficient at the end, and there are 
two copies in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library. 

Several copies, even from such widely distant places as Lon- 
don, Calcutta, Dehli, Patna, and Saharanpur, all conclude with 
stating the date of Aurangzeb’s death; which, as the work 
was composed in the fortieth year of his reign, must have been 
added by some transcriber in a very early copy ; for though it 
is not improbable that any transcriber should add the elate of 
the Emperor's death, yet, unless the original entry had been 
very early, so many copies could not have concurred in giving it 
in the same form and words. 

[The Editor has translated the account of Dehli ; but has 
not thought it necessary to give extracts from the historical 
part of the work.] 


EXTRACT. 


The Metropolitan Province of Shah - J ahdn-dhdcl 

[In Hindu and Persian histories I have read that in ancient 
times the city of Hastinapur was the capital of the rulers of 
Hindustan. This city stood upon the bank of the Ganges, and 
a great deal has been written about the (great) extent and size of 
this city in that age. It is very populous at the present time, 
but nothing like what it was in those old days.. When dissensions 
broke out between the two royal races the Kauravas and Pan- 
davas, the latter removed from Hastinapur to the city of Indar- 
prast on the Jumna, and made it their capital. A long while 
afterwards, in the year 440 of Bikramajit, Raja Anang Pal 


til® 
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Tonaur 1 built the city of Delhi Bear to Indarprast. Afterwards 
Mi Pithaurfi, in the year twelve hundred and something ot 
Bikramajit, built a fort and city to which he gave his own name. 

Sultdn Kuthu-d din Aibak and Suhun Shamsu-d din Aham.li 
occupied the fort of Mi PithaurA. In the year 666 Hijra (1-67-8 
AD) Sultdn Ghivasu-d din Balban built another fortress, which 
he called Shuhr-znghan In the year 080 Hijra (128* a.d,) 
Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kubad built another city of handsome 
edifices on the Jumna, to which he gave the name of Hilu-gan. 
Amir Khusru extols this city in his Kimnu-s Sa’mlam . Sultan 
Jalalu-d din Khilji founded the city Kushk-l'al (red palace), 
and Sultan ’AMu-d din the city of Kdshk-Siri and «mde them 
their respective capitals. Sultan Ghiyfcu-d dm Tughlik Sh&h, 
in the year 725 Hijra (1325 a.b.), raised the city ot Tughlik- 
Mi His son, Sultan Muhammad Fakhru-d dm Jauna, 
founded another city, and erected in it a palace of 1000 pillars. 
He also built some other fine mansions of red stone (ridiium). In 
the year 755 Hijra (1354 a.d.) Sultan FirozSMh built the large 
• city of Firoz-abad, and having cut the river Jumna, he conducted 
the water to hi. city. Three to distant from the city he ra.sed 
another palace, containing in it a lofty pillar, which still remains 
standing on a little hill, and is commonly called the lath ot hnoz 
Shdh. Sultan Mubdrak Shah founded the city of Mubarak-abad, 
In the year 943 Hijra (1536 a.d.) Xadru-d din Muhammad Hum- 
&y&n Badshah, having restored and repaired the fort of Indarpras , 
gave it the name of Din-panah, and made it his royal residence. 
Sher Shah Afghfin, having pulled down the city _ known as 
Kushk-Siri, built another one. Salim Shdh # his son, m t e year 
953 Hijra (1546 aj>.) built the fort of Salim-garh, winch still stan s 
in the ‘river Jumna, opposite the citadel of Shah-Jahdn-abad 
Although each of the rulers of Hindustan founded a city, and 
made it the seat of his government, still in all parts ot the 
dominions Delhi is famous as the capital of all the rulers of 
Hindustan. In the year 1048 a.h. (1638 a.d.), and in the twelfth 

i [Tomir . 3 * [The MUM Mahfil calls it “ Mamgium.”] 
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year of his reign, Shahabu-d dm Muhammad Shall Julian Bad- 
shah-i Gh&zi Sahib- Kiran-i said built a city near Delhi, which he 
named Shah-Jahan-abad. Through the building of this great 
city, all the cities which have been mentioned as having been 
built by former kings have been eclipsed, and are included under 
the general name of SMh-Jahan-abad, just as the many rivers 
which fall into the Ganges are known only by the name of 
Ganges.} 
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Muhammab Had! Kamwab Khan is the author of this 
general history, which was written in a.h. 1132 (a*b. 1719-20), 
in the second year of Muhammad Sh&lTs reign, after whom he 
names the work, though he dedicates no portion of it to an 
account of that Emperor* 

In a very wordy Preface, the author informs ns, that, from an 
early period of his life, he took a delight in- reading the history 
of kings and saints, and that, in consequence of his entering the 
service of the Emperor Aurangxeb, u the destroyer of all signs 
of superstition and idolatry,” and being employed in the Dakhhi, 
he was for a long time precluded from pursuing his favourite 
occupation. He subsequently appears to have been reduced to 
great distress, “from the occurrence of certain miserable accidents, 
and he conceived a disgust for all the world and everything in 
it, insomuch that no taste for any kind of occupation remained in 
his mind.” 

In these afflicting circumstances ’In&yatudlah Khan, “the best 
of ministers,” came forward to assist him, and he accompanied 
that officer on his return to the capital. While residing there, 
he seems to have been contented with his lot, for he tells us, with 
some exultation, that he considered the corner of a house, and an 
old mat to sit on, better than the lofty palaces of the lords of 
splendour and magnificence, and that he pursued his old studies 
with avidity. He preferred wandering among the pleasant leaves 
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of a book to a walk among the parterres of a flower-garden ; he 
altogether abandoned the fruitless attendance upon the gates of 
the proud and arrogant, and shook sorrow and discontent from 

the skirts of his heart. 

While he was so happily occupied in the revival of his former 
pursuits, he met with a severe affliction in the loss of his dearest 
friend, who is spoken of in such terms that we are led to con- 
clude his bereavement to have been that of bis wife, whose name 
the usual Oriental delicacy respecting females prevented his re- 
vealing for the information of his readers. “The fire of grief 
burnt up the harvest of bis hopes, destroying the stock of his 
patience, and nothing remained to him but sighs and tears.” 

From this stupor of grief he was aroused by no human aid. 
On this occasion an invisible angel and a divine inspiration told 
him not to sorrow as one without hope, but to occupy his mind 
by composing some work, which might serve to hand down his 
name to posterity. In compliance with this philosophical advice, 
so secretly conveyed to him, he addressed himself to his task, and 
the result is before us, which he trusts will render the perusal 
of any other history devoted to the same period unnecessary. 

The Soft Oulshan-i Muhammad-shdhi is scarcely worthy of the 
important preliminaries which heralded its birth. But the author 
did not confine himself to this general history; he wrote four 
years afterwards a much more important work, called the 
Tazkira-i Ghaghatdi, which is the subject of the next article, 
and he is the same Muhammad Hadi who wrote the Introduc- 
tion and Conclusion of the Autobiographical Memoirs of Jahangir 
(No. LYI.). 

The present work may be considered an abridgment of 
Firishta. It comprises a general history of India, including all 
the minor dynasties ; but the Kings of Dehli are not carried 
down later than Babar ; and at the conclusion of the account of 
that conqueror, we are promised a completion of the history of 
the Timurian family in a second volume, which promise has been 
fulfilled in the Tazkira-i Chaghatak 
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y is divided into Books and Chapters, principally 
aniens (Githhan) and Rose-bushes ( Gulina ) ; and 
seven Books, it is entitled Ibift Gahhm. 


Preface y 1— Book I., in three Chapters : Chapter I., The 
Kin «* Yi.ehli, p. 10: II., The Knurs of Jaunpdr, p. m ; 
HI “ The Kings of Mahvd, p. 193— Book II., in two Chapters: 
Chapter 1., The Kings of Gujarat, p. 225 ; II., The Kings of 
Ivhandesh, p. 262— Book III., in one Chapter, The Kings of 
Benoul, p.’ 276-Book IV., in five Chapters: Chapter I., The 
B&hmani Saltftu. p. 283; II., The Kings of Bijapdr p. 330; 
III., The Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 382; IV., The lungs of 
Haidarabad, p. 417; V., The Barid-shAhi Dynasty, p. 43 
Book V., in two Chapters: Chapter I., The Jains of Sindh, 
p. 436; II., The Kings of Multan, p. 440— Book VI., m one 
Chapter, The Kings of Kashmir, p 449-Book AIL, m one 
Chapter, Tiie Saints and other Holy Personages of Hindustan, 

p. 469. 

A short extract is given as a specimen. 

Size — 8vo., comprising 495 pages of II hues each. 

This history is not common in Mia. 1 only know •». 
copies, of which tlio host is in the possession ot the hapi o 
Tima, in Central Doab. 

extract. 

The Bdhmam Sultans. 

The narrators of ancient history, after much investigation, 
have related with great exactness and precision that there was 
a person by name Hasan, who lived in a state ot extreme in- 
digence, and was a servant of one Gangd, a Brahmin, w 10 ie 
some rank and honour in the Court of Sultan Muhammad 
Tugblik, King of DehU. This astrologer possessed a snnU 
niece of land, which the King had granted to him for Ins 
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maintenance, and lie employed Hasan to till it. One day, as 
Hasan was driving the plough, he saw a hole in the ground, and 
on examining it, he discovered there a jar full of gold motors . 
He covered it with earth in the same manner as he found it, 
and informed Gangu of it. Gangu took Hasan to the King, 
and represented the matter to him. The Sultan praised Hasan 
for his honesty, admitted him among the commanders of a 
hundred , 1 and took him into his favour. Gradually his rank 
increased to such a degree, that he was appointed, above all the 
Mughal mercenaries, Governor of Kulbarga 2 and its vicinity. 
Gangu the astrologer, his old master, on examining his horo- 
scope, found signs of his becoming a King, and received a 
promise from him that, in the days of his sovereignty, he would 
assume the name of Gangu as part of his royal title. 

Sultan Muhammad Tughlik, being a very cruel prince, put 
the amirs of Sind, Dakhin, and Gujarat to death. But the 
Almighty God saved Hasan from destruction. The Sult&n 
having invested him with the title of Zafar Khan, and conferred 
on him Bhakkar, which was one of the dependencies of Bhakhri, 
mjdgzTy went to Gujarat, and thence turned his course towards 
Thatta, where the army of death attacked him, and sent him to 
the world of nonentity. 

1 Briggs reads the passages where these words occur as u Amh- JacMa” u the 
new officers,” a term given to the newly-converted Mughals ; and he has a note 
upon them in volume i. p. 429. But the original of that passage, and of all others 
where the words occur, give “ Amrdn-i Sctda” which would imply that they were 
“Commanders of a hundred men/’ [See mpra, Vol. III. p. 252, note.] K&ru-I 
Hakk styles Hasan a Turk Sip&hi, so that he must have been enrolled among the 
foreign mercenaries. Firishta calls him an Afghan. 

2 This city received the name of Hasan abaci. Col. Briggs says that this name, 
which was given to Kulbarga by Hasan, is most inconsistently written in all the 
MSS. of Firishta as Ahsanabad; but it is not so in the lithographed copy, nor do 
the verses, which record its foundation, admit of any other reading than Hasan abffil 
[Mdat Khan calls it Ahsanabad.— See Scott’s Dakhin, vol. ii. p. 2, and supra, 
Vol. VII. p. 534.] 
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TAZKIRA-I OHAGHAT Kt 


MUHAMMAD HA'Df K AM WAR KHAN. 

[This work is sometimes called Tarikh~i Chaghatd 2, but it must 
not be confounded with the history bearing that title by Mu- 
hammad Shaft* Warid (No. LXXXYIIL). The author of the 
Tazkira was Muhammad Uadi Kamwar Khan, who has been 
already noticed as the author of the Tatimma-i W<xki’at-i Jahdn - 
girt (No. LYL), 1 and the Baft Gukhan (No. LXXXVL). The 
Tazkira-i Ghaghatdl is a general history of the Chaghat&x sove- 
reigns in two parts. The first commences with an account of the 
origin of the Mongols, and of Changiz Khan, and goes down to 
the death of Jahangir. The second part, which is the more 
important and useful, begins with the death of Jahangir, and 
ends with the seventh year of Muhammad Shah, a.h. 1137 
(1724 A.D.). , 

In writing about this author, Colonel Lees says, “I do not 
know the exact limits of the period within which this author 
flourished; but it is evident that he was contemporary with 
Aurangzeb for a considerable portion of his reign, and, for some 
portion of the time, at least, had good opportunities of obtaining 
accurate information. I find that In the forty-fifth year of his 

1 Supra, Vol. YI. p. 392. 
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reign, he went, to " th *• “'f, 

bin A*d » «"t- 

^".rS^^L-nneabUb, 

the fourteenth year of the same reign, or 1144 h-H-. "» 
elude that Kwmwar Khin was not the later of t ■ H P 
his history modestly stating that he comm need it after ^e 1 ’ 
complete/ the compilation of th, 

He continues, ‘ I humbly crave the students of lust.!, , ^ 

less of the impropriety of the words I rave use , 
elevanoe in my style, to take into their consideration, and do m 
the iustiee to remember, that without any royal order, and wit ■- 

!:r:id e, .*». - -i - *. 

in an undertaking of this important nature » ve y ■ - ’ 

how many nights I have turned into days and we -. term, and 
tilt ^ety b of mind I have suffered, in 
information contained in this history m a new form. The autho 
wasappointed Controller of the Household of Prince 
«.!, and received — of pay of hamwar 

Sam “id heToeeived a BiM from the Bmp.ror in the follow- 
We'ar He was in a position then to know rvl, at was going 
and th, apparently straightf.rward manner in which 1,0 has 
written his history inspires the confidence of tie leacxi. 

From incidental observations in the pages or the book, t 
appears that the author was bakhM and “ 

the time of Bahadur Shah, and that he afterwards held the office 
of clarogU of the treasury of the ahadis . - In the later years of 
1 Cork it is little more than a record of appointments and 
promotions, with the concomitant presents and ofleimgs. J 

1 ™ sc far the Bengal Asiatic Society’s copy. Mr. Morley says the Royal Asiatic 

«*• '»”■ *• *• s - is,w 

.infill 
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Accession of Shah Jcthdn • 

[Yammn-d daula Asaf Kh&n, ’Azam Khan and other nobles 
r defeated the army of Shahriyar in the vicinity of Lahore. They 
entered the city, made Shahriyar prisoner, and blinded him. 
Bulaki and the other sons of Laniyal and Khusru were put in 
chains, and imprisoned in the fort of Lahore.] 

Death of Bahadur Shah . 

[Bahadur Shah died on the night of the 20th Muharram, 1024 
a.h. (9th Feb. 1615). Great confusion immediately followed in the 
royal camp, and loud cries were heard on ever$- side. The amirs 
and officials left the royal tents in the darkness of the night, and 
went off to -join the young princes. Many persons of no party, and 
followers of the camp, unmindful of what fate had in store for them, 
were greatly alarmed, and went off to the city with their families. 
Ruffians and vagabonds began to lay their hands upon the goods 
of many. The streets were so crowded that it was difficult to 
pass along them, and houses could not be found to accommodate 
the people. Several persons were to be seen seeking refuge in 
one little shop. Friends and relations were unable to answer the 
calls made upon them. Great disturbances arose in the armies 
of the Princes, and none of the great men had any hope of 
saving their lives. The soldiers loudly demanded their pay and 
allowances, and joining the unceremonious servants, they made 
use of foul and abusive language, and laid their hands on every- 
thing they found. Fathers could do nothing to help their sons, 
nor sons for their fathers. Every man had enough to do in taking 
care of himself, and the scene was like the day of judgment. 
Informers brought in news that Prince Muhammad Karim, son 
of Prince ’Azimu-sh Shan, had left his own camp and gone off 
towards that of Mah&bat Khan and Khan-zaman, sons of the 
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late KMn-kMnan, and no one knew what liis intentions were. 
Every one, small and great, looked upon ’Azimu-sh Shan as t le 
successor ; for he had soldiers, artillery, elephants, treasure, and 
implements of war two-fold more than all his three brotheis. 
Except Amiru-l umard Bakhshxu-1 Mulk (Zu-1 fikar KMn), a 
the royal nobles were in his favour. It was probable that he 
would' draw up his forces at once, and not give his adversaries 
time to assemble theirs.] 


LXXXYIII. 


TA'KfKH-I CHAGHATAT 

OF 

MUHAMMAD SHAFf, TEHARA'Nf. 

[This work is also found bearing the names Mir-atu-l Waridat 
and T&r’ikh-i Muhammad- ShahL The author was Muhammad 
Skaft-i Teharani, whose poetical soubriquet was W&rid, He tells 
his readers that he was born in Hindustan, but that his father, 
Muhammad Sharif, and his ancestors, were natives of Teharan. 
Up to the age of forty-one he had done nothing to hand his 
name down to posterity, and while he was regretting his wasted 
life, and considering what work he should undertake, he was 
visited by his friend, Mirza Tnayatu-llah hAtufat Khan, at 
whose instance he composed this history. He goes on to say, 
“From the year 1100 a.h,, the greater portion of what I have 
recorded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trust- 
worthy persons I took the utmost pains in sifting and inquiring 
into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about I 
discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late 
Sultan Muhammad A’zam up to the present time, or for twenty- 
two years, I have seen everything with my own eyes.” The 
work is written in an elegant, but somewhat difficult style. It 
begins with the history of Bahar, and includes part of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah down to the withdrawal of Nadir Sh&h in 
1739. He closes his work with the following statement : 

44 After the departure of Nadir Shah, a Royal Order was 
issued to the following effect : 4 All public officers should occupy 
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themselves in the discharge of their ordinary duties, except t m 
historians. These should refrain from recording the events of 
mv reism, for at present the record cannot be a pleasant one. 

fallen from 
Notwith- 


The reins of Imperial or Supreme Government have 
my hands. I am now the viceroy of N&dir Shah, 
standing that the nobles and great officers of the Court, healing 
these melancholy reflections of the Emperor, in many compli- 
mentary and flattering speeches recommended him to withdraw 
this order, His Majesty would not be satisfied. Consequently, 
being helpless, all the historians obeyed the royal mandate, and 
laid down their pens.” 

The work is not a very long one. The copy used by Colonel 
Lees was a royal octavo of 668 pages, 15 lines to the page. 
There is a copy and several extracts of the work in the library 
of Sir H. M. Elliot. 1 ] 


EXTRACT. 

(Mdir Shah), calling Burhanu-l Mulk before him, sent 
him to the presence of Muhammad Shah, having determined 
upon this treaty, that the Emperor of Hindustan should come to 
have an interview with him, and that he should not be sparing 
of his money and goods. He on his part would hold last to the 
treaty, and the sovereignty and the whole kingdom, as formerly, 
should remain in the possession of his brother monarch. 

Burhanu-l Mulk was admitted to the presence for the pur- 
pose of delivering this message. Next morning Nizamu-1 Mulk 
went before the Shah to arrange matters, and the Shah came 
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together upon the same masnacl The coffee-bearer first presented 
coffee to Nadir Shah, and he with his own hands courteously 
presented it to Muhammad Shah, and said, “ Since you have 
done me the honour to come here, you are my brother, and may 
you remain happy in the empire of Hindustan.” 

After two hours, Muhammad Shah returned to his own camp, 
and diffused comfort among the dejected chiefs of Hindustan. 
It had been determined that both Kings should march together 
towards Sliah-Jahanabad. So on Friday, the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, in 
the year 1151 a.h. (8th March, 1739), the two Emperors reached 
DelilL Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk was present there at the time, 
but on the following morning he died. On the night of the third 
day from that Friday, this extraordinary circumstance occurred, 
that some people of Hindustan raised a report that Muhammad 
Shih had made away with Nadir Shah. When this rumour 
spread through the city, every man cut down with his sword 
each vanquished one without compassion. The Persians, hearing 
of the murder of their master, lost all self-control, and three 
thousand or more of them were put to death. 

About midnight, the officers of Nidir Sliih, frightened and 
trembling, represented the state of affairs to the Sliih. The 
Shah, angry at being aroused, said, 44 The men of my army are 
maliciously accusing the people of Hindustan, so that I should 
kill a number of them, and give the signal for plunder.” But 
when this information was repeated over and over again to 
the Shah, he seized his sword, and in the Mosque of Rasadu-d 
daula (which is situated near the court of the superintendent of 
the police), he himself made that sword a standard, and issued 
the order for slaughter. 

From that night till five hours of the following day, man, 
woman, animal, and every living thing which came under the eyes 
of the Persians, was put to the sword, and from every house 
ran a stream 1 of blood. At last Muhammad Shah mounted, and 
went to the Shah to make intercession for God’s people. Nadir 

J lit “ A Tigris.” 
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Shah, out of consideration for him, willingly acceded to his 
wishes, gave orders that the Persians should immediately cease 
from further slaughter, and desist from this unseemly work. In 
short, a proclamation of quarter was made, and the cry of this 
glad tidings resounded on all sides. 

After this, Nadir SMh remained for some days, and collecting 
a great deal of treasure and wealth, he set out towards the 
capital of Iran. On the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind, who 
had come out with hostile designs, was defeated by Nadir Shall 
with very little trouble, and obliged to submit. On the day 
N&dir Shah set out for the capital of Tran, a notice was sent 
to Fulad Khan, the superintendent of the police of Hindustan, 
intimating that not one of the Persians remained in Hindustan. 
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This rare work, immediately after the usual praises of the 
Creator and the Prophet, commences with an eulogium on 
It informs us that stories of ancient heroes operate as 
and those relating to the manners and 
•chs form a rule for 
men and 


History 

a warning to posterity 
customs of great men and powerful monar< 
the existing sovereigns of the world. For proud 
warriors, History is the surest means of knowing what acts every 
one has performed according to his power and understanding ; 
what halls were struck by what bats, and how the games were 
won ; how the swords of revenge were drawn against enemies, 
and how they were destroyed ; how some by their arts, machina- 
tions and prudence, saved themselves from the hands of their 
adversaries, and how others, by the force of their arms and 
courage, conquered the countries of the world; what heroism 
warriors have displayed, and how with their swords, battle-axes, 
arrows, lances and daggers, they have cut off or broken the heads 
of foes, and darkened, as with night, the fields of battle with 
the dust of their feet. From History also may be known what 
learned man flourished at what time; when a certain poet com- 
posed his poems ; at what time a certain prose work was 
compiled ; what miracle was performed by such a saint at such a 
time ; what physician flourished at such a period ; what cali- 
grapher acquired fame in his profession, and at what time. 
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“ As the advantages,” he continues, u of this branch of 
learning are clearly obvious, and the motives to study It have 
been fully shown, this mean and sinful person, this criminal, 
shameful, forlorn, and abashed, embarrassed and distressed ; this 
drowned in the ocean of faiilt and sin \ this bad character and 
blackfaced one; this hoper of forgiveness from God, the Protector 
of great and small, viz, Muhammad ’Ah, son of Muhammad 
Sadik-al Hasnx-al Naishapuri-al Ranafi, compiled this history, 
which is extracted from many other similar works, in an ex- 
ceedingly condensed form, and to the extent of his power took 
great care in adjusting the dates. Thus the periods of the births 
and deaths of the different kings, and the actions of different 
governors, may be found in the course of these narratives. He 
has produced a polished mirror, in which are reflected all the 
prophets, saints, learned men, poets, sovereigns, princes, philo- 
sophers, ministers, saiyids, and physicians. Having for many 
years dived Into the depths of books, he brought out these 
pearls from those oceans.” 

The works which he quotes as his authorities are the Banzai u~s 
Safa , RaMbu-s Siyar , Firishta, Rauzaiu4 Ahhah, 5 A f lam~&rd f 
Jahdn-husM , Tazkiratu~l FtikaM , Taddraiu Shifard, Zafar~ 
ndma , TabakaH Akbari , Futuh-i ’ A'sam Kut\ Guziduh of 
Hamdurllah Mustaufx, Mafudi, Afzalu-t Tawdrikh, Jahda-drd, 
Nizdmiya , Wassdf, Mu’ajjam , MqjdUsu4 Muminin , Lubbu-t 
Tawdrikh, and 9 AlamgirL 

The author dedicates his work to Naw&b Burhanu-1 Mulk 
Saiyid Saadat Khan, upon whom he bestows a long and laboured 
eulogy. In other parts of the work he takes every opportunity of 
lauding his patron, and at page 329 says that he alone Is capable 
of competing with the Mahrattas, at the dread of whom all the 
other nobles of the Empire had at that time lost heart, and 
become alarmed. It is in compliment to his patron’s title of 
Burhanu-1 Miilk that Ms work takes its name of Burh&nu-I 
Futuh — u the demonstration of victories.” 

The work was composed in a.h. 1148 (a.b. 1735-6}, — and. 
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several years afterwards, we find the author dedicating it to 
another patron, and giving to it the better-known name of 
Mir-dtu-s Safa, in which he most amusingly changes, omits, or 
adds sectarian passages to render his book acceptable to a Sunni, 
instead of a Shi a. 

The Burhanu-l Fatah has certainly great merit in its close 
attention to dates, which make it a very useful book of reference, 
though in other respects it is too short to be of any particular 
value. The matter is a little expanded towards the close of 
the Delhi history, which is brought down to the very year in 
whicli it was written. It is divided into an Introduction, 
eighteen Books, and a Conclusion. The Books are divided 
into several Chapters, and they again are subdivided into Sec- 
tions. The following Table will show the miscellaneous nature 
of their contents, 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. 

Introduction. The advantages and objects of the study of 
history, p. 13. 

Book I. — An Account of the Creation of the world, the birth 
of Adam and the histories of the Prophets, Kings and learned 
men who flourished before the advent of Muhammad, p. 19. — 
Chap. L The Creation of the world, p. 19 ; ii. The Prophets, p. 
21 ; iii. The learned men, p. 52 ; iv. The Emperors of Persia to 
whom all the Kings of the world paid tribute, p. 55 ; Sec. 1. 
The Peshdadians, p. 55 ; 2. The Kaianians, p. 60 ; 3. The 
Askanians, p. 70 ; 4. The Sass&nians, or Akasiras, p. 71. 

Book II. — History of Muhammad and the Imams, in seven- 
teen Chapters, p. 81. — Chap. i. The history of the Prophet, 
p. 81; Sec. 1, His genealogy, p. 81; 2. His birth, p. 81 ; 3. 
From his birth to his mission, p. 82 ; 4. From his mission to his 
flight, p. 83 ; 5. From his flight to his death, p. 84 ; 6. His lineal 
descendants, p. 97 ; 7. His wives, p. 97 ; 8. His uncles and 
aunts, p. 98; 9, His friends, p. 99 j 10. His estate, p. 100.— 
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Chap. ii. Fatima, p. 100 ; iii. Hazrat ’All, p. 101 : See. 1. His 
birth and death, p. 101 ; 2. His children, p* 102.- — Chap. Iv. 
Imam Hasan, p. 103 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, p 103 ; 2. 
His children, p. 103. — Chap. v. Imam Husain, p. 103 : Sec, L 
His birth and death, p, 104 ; 2. His children, p. 105. — Chap, 
vi. Imam Zainu-1 ’Abidin, p. 106: Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 106 5 2. His children, p. 106.* — Chap, vil Imam Muhammad 
Bakir, p. 106: Sec. L His birth and death, p, 10(3; 2. His 
children, p. 107. — Chap, viii. Imam JaYar Sadik, p. 107 : Sec. 
1. His birth and death, p. 107 ; 2. His children, p. 107. — Chap, 
ix. Im&m Musa Kazim, p. 107 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 107 ; 2. His children, p. 107.~*-OImp. x. Imam "AH, son of 
Musa Baza, p. 108; xi, Imam Muhammad Tald, p. 108 : 
Sec. 1. His birth and death, p, 108 ; 2, His children, p. 108. — 
Chap. xii. Imam ’Ali Naki, p. 108 : Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 108 ; 2. His children, p. 108. — Chap. xiii. Imam Hasan 
Askan, p. 108 ; xiv. Muhammad Mahdi, p* 109 ; xv. The 
relatives of Muhammad, p. 110 ; xvi. The companions of 
Muhammad, p. 112 : Sec. 1. The companions of his flight, 
p. 112 ; 2. The Ansars, p. 116 ; 3. The pretended converts, 
p. 119 ; 4. His dependents who had no less rank than the com- 
panions, p. 121. — Chap. xvii. Some of the Saiyids, p. 122. 

- Book III. — The Khalifas, p. 126. — Chap. i. The first four 
Khalifas, p. 126; ii. The ’Ummayide Khalifas, p. 139; iii. The 
"Abbaside Khalifas, p. 144 ; iv. The IsmaYlian Khalifas who 
ruled in Egypt, Hijjaz and the western countries, p, 148. 

Book IV. — Some of the Saiyids who governed in Andalusia, 
p. 150. AM 

Book V. — History of the Persian Kings, in nineteen Chap- 
ters, p. 152. — Chap. i. Tahirian Kings of Khurfis&n, p. 152 ; 
ii. Saffarians of Sistan and Khurasan, p, 153; iii. Sama- 
niAns, p. 153; iv. Ghaznivides, p. 156; v. Buwaihkles, or 
Hailamas, p. 159; vi. Saljukians, p. 163 : Sec. 1, Those who 
reigned in f ran, p. 163; 2. Those who governed in Kirman, p. 
168; 3. Those who ruled in Bum, p. 168.— Chap. vii. Ehwa- 
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rizm-shalns, p. 169; viii. Isma’ilians, etc., p. 171 ; ix. Atabaks 
of Musal, p. '173; x. Atabaks of Azarbaxjan, p. 174; xi. 
Atabaks of Ears and Shiraz, p. 174 ; xii. Atdbaks of Luristan, 
p. 175; xiii. Ghorians of Khurasan, p. 175; xiv. Kirits of 
Hirat, p. 176; xv* Kings of M&zandaran, p. 177: Sec. 1. 
Ancient Kings of Mazandaran, p. 177; 2. Modern Kings ot 
Mazandaran, p. 179. — Chap. xvi. Kings of Rustamdar, p. 182; 
xvii. Kings of Sistan, p. 184; xviii. Sultans of Lar, p. 185; 
xix. Shirwan-shahis, p. 187. 

Book YL- — Chiefs of Arabia, p. 188. — Chap. i. Sultans of 
Juiza, p. 188 ; ii. Sultans of Yemen, p. 189 ; iii. Sultans of 
Misr and Sham, p. 192 ; iv. Hamadanites, p. 195 ; v. ’Akilites, 
196; vL Asadides, p. 197. 

* Book TIL —House of Changiz Khan and its branches, 
p. 197. — Chap. i. The house of Changiz Khan, p. 197; ii. 
Ilkanians, p. 213 ; iii. Chaupanians, p. 214 ; iv. Kara-khitdians, 
p. 215 ; y. Muzaffarians, p. 216 ; vi. Sarbadaria Kings of 
Sabzawar, p. 220 ; vii. Sultans of the Kara-Kumlu, p. 221 ; viii. 
Sultans of the Ak-Kuinlu, p. 222. 

Book YIIL — Timur and his descendants who ruled over Tran 
and Turan, p. 224. 

Book IX. — Saffavi Kings, p. 240. 

Book X. — Osmanlis of Rum, p. 276. 

Book XI. — Shaibam descendants of Changiz Khan, p. 290. 
Book XII. — Kings of DehlL— Chap. i. Kings who ruled 
before Timur, p. 295 ; ii. Descendants of Timur who reigned in 
Hindustan, p. 299. 

Book XIII. — Minor Dynasties of Hindustan, p. 340. — Chap. 
L Bahmani Kings of the Dakhin, p. 340 ; ii. Nizam-shdlns, p. 
343 ; iii. 7 Xdil-shahi Kings of Bijapur, p, 345 ; iv, Kutb-shaln 
Kings of Haidarabad, p. 347 ; v. Tmad-shalu Kings of Birar, p. 
350 ; vi. Baridia Kings of Bidar, p. 350 ; vii. Kings of Gujarat, 
p. 351 ; viii. Sultans of Malwa, p. 353 ; ix. Sultans of Khandesh 
and Burhanpur, p. 354; x. Sult&ns of Bengal, p. 355; xi. 
Sultans of Jaunpur, p. 359; xii, Sultans of Sind, p. 359; xiii. 
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Sultans of Multan, p. 360 ; xiv. Kings of Kashmir, p. 361 : 
xv. Sult&ns of Little Tibet, p. 363. 

Book XIV— Muhammadan religious and learned men, p 
364— Chap. i. Learned SM'as, p. 364; ii. Learned Sunnis 


Book XV . — Sufis and great Saints, p. 383. 

Book XVI. — Celebrated Poets— Chap. i. Arabic Poets, 
p. 392 ; Persian Poets, p. 393. 

Book XVII. — Miscellaneous occurrences sinee the establish- 
ment of the Hijra era, p. 407. ' 

Book XVIII. — Tribes of Arabia and Persia, p. 409 , — Chap, 
i. Those of Arabia, p. 409 ; ii. Those of Persia, p. 412 . 

Conclusion — Chronological Tables of Dynasties, p. 415 . 

Size — Small folio, containing 426 pages, with IS lines to a 
page. 

The Burhdnu-l Futtih is quite unknown. I am fortunate 
enough to possess the autograph of the author, written in the 
year of composition, and no doubt the identical one presented to 
Nawab Sa’adat Khan, and stolen from the Royal Library. I 
procured it in a bazar at Lucknow. 

[The Extracts were translated by a mumki, and corrected by 
Sir H. M. Elliot. They differ in some respects from a new copy 
of the Mir-atu-s Safa belonging to Sir Henry.] 


extkacts. 

In this year (1121 a.h., 1709 a.d.), in consequence of the 
rebellion and disturbances which were raised by Tara Bai, wife 
of Sambha, son of Sivd, Mir Ahmad Khan, Governor of Bur- 
hanpur, was killed in the month of Safar, and great tumult arose 
in that city, equal to what may be expected in the day of resur- 
rection. In the city, besides Saiyid Zainu-d din Khan Kotxedl, 
who was left for its protection, there was also the father of the 
compiler of these leaves, who was appointed master of the roval 
ordnance. Mir Ahmad Khan had sent them with orders to 
defend the ramparts of the city wall, and fortify the bastions. 
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They used all their efforts to save the city and repel the enemy. 
The insurgents laid siege to the fort for eighteen days, and made 
great endeavours to take the city. They succeeded in burning 
many villages, and most of the mcmsabddrs who had accompanied 
Mir Ahmad Khan were taken prisoners by the enemy, who 
extorted something or other from all of them. From Fidwiyat 
Khan Bakhshi 25,000 rupees were taken, and in the same 
manner some gave one thousand, and others less. Sharafu-d din 
Khan, accountant of the household expenses, being well versed 
in the art of music, declared that he was a singer of Mir Ahmad 
Khan, and thus easily obtained his release. The other nobles 
said that they were barbers, and, after shaving, obtained their 
freedom from the place of destruction without paying any money. 
With Mir Ahmad Khan, nineteen relatives of his were slain. 
Zafar Khan, who was one of the respectable inhabitants of the 
city, and had no one equal to him in bravery, though severely 
wounded, escaped Into the city with the greatest difficulty. 
Sharza Khan Dakhini, surnamed Saiykl Rustam Kh&n, one of 
the chief nobles who resided at Balapur, in Birar, caine with the 
utmost speed to relieve Burhanpiir, and as he had a large force, 
the enemy raised the siege and took to flight. His Majesty 
granted the governorship of Burhanpur to Saiyid Rustam Kh&n. 

Various events which have occurred during the Hijra era . 

a.h. 14. — Discovery of the composition of gunpowder. 
a.h. 64. — ? Abdu-llah, son of Zahxr, built the temple of Mecca. 
a.h. 75. — Money first coined by the Muhammadans. The 
dinar was a coin of Rum, and the dirham of Persia. 

a.h. 180.— Fall of the tower in Alexandria in an earthquake. 
a.h. 237.* — A great fiery meteor appeared in ’Askalan, which 
was for a long time suspended between heaven and earth. 

a.h. 242. — A dreadful earthquake occurred and inflicted great 
damage throughout the world. 

a.h. 244, — A terrible noise was heard in Akhlat about the 
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time of midnight, and numerous men were alarmed to death. In 
’Irak hailstones fell which were one yard in diameter. 

a.h. 252. — A great famine raged in Baghdad, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city, to the number of about one-fourth, were starved 
to death. 

a.h. 269.— Tulun. built a large tower over the tomb of 
Mu’avia, and it is one of the curiosities of the world. 
a.h. 278. — Eise of the Karra athians in Kiifa. 
a.h. 279. — Books on Natural Philosophy were written, and 
the practice of selling and buying books was first introduced. 

a.h. 284. — In Egypt such darkness prevailed, that lamps were 
kept lighted for three days, and in Basra red and yellow storms blew. 

a.h. 286. — In Bahrain Abu Sa : 'id Habani became chief of the 
Karmathians. 

a.h. 288. — In the West Abu ’Abdu-llah introduced the doc- 
trines of the Ski’ as. 

a.h. 328. — Stars fell from the sky, which appeared like birds 
of fire, and which greatly terrified the people. 

a.h. 330. — The Euphrates overflowed with such violence, that 
half of the city of Baghdad was inundated. 

a.h. 337. — The Euphrates again overflowed, and three-fourths 
of the city was covered with water. 

a.h. 346. — The reflux of the Persian Gulf took place to such 
a degree, that new islands appeared. Ee and Talikan were de- 
stroyed by the violence of an earthquake. 

a.h. 349. — A great quarrel broke out between the Ski' a and 
Sunni sects, and the latter prevailed on account of the abundance 
of tlie descendants of H&shim and the -assistance of Mu’izzu-d 
daula. 

a.h. 351. — The SM’as predominated, and reproachful sen- 
tences against the first Khalifs were engraved on doors and 
mosques in Baghdad. 

a.h. 352.— By the orders of Mu’izzu-d daula Dailami, mourn- 
ings for the death of Imam Husain (peace be on him ! ) were 
openly observed. 
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A.H. 358. — The words u Rise for a virtuous purpose 1 " were 
introduced in the dzdn by orders of the descendants of Fatima. 

A.H. 8G3. — The Mmtba of the descendants of ’Abbas was 
abolished in Mecca, by order of Mu’izzu-d din Allah ’Alawi, and 
the words above mentioned were then also introduced into the 
dzttn. 

I a.h. 368. — ’Azdu-d daula sent money to construct the fort of 

; Medina. 

■ a. u. 382.“ — A. Shaikh came into the Court of the Khalifa of 

l{ Baghdad from Yajuj and Majiij. 

1 a.h. 389. — Flags were first carried in commemoration of the 

death, of Imam Husain (peace be on him!}, and the Manias or 
I * elegies, in commemoration of the event, were first read with loud 
i cries and lamentations. 

I a.h. 398. — The Sunnis obtained superiority over the SMas, 

I and a great earthquake occurred in Dayuz. 

I a.h. 400. — The Jama * May id was built in Egypt in the time 

I of Hakim 4 Billah ’Alawi Isma’ili. 

a.h. 407. — The Slum of Wish were put to flight by the 
r Sunnis, and the temple Baitu-l Mulmldm was demolished. 

; a.h. 413.— Occurrence of intense cold in the country of ’Irak, 

I which froze the water of the watercourses and wells. 

| a.h. 428. — A great famine raged in all the countries of the 

world, and about one-tenth of the people were starved to death. 

I a.h. 432.— A dreadful earthquake occurred in Tabriz. 

5 a.h. 434, — Another earthquake occurred which destroyed Tabriz. 

\ a.h. 440. — The wall round the city of Shiraz was completed 

by Abu4 Mukarim, a Daiiarm chief, 
a.h, 442.— A comet appeared. 

\ a.h. 443.— A fight took place between the Sunnis and the' 

| Skfm in Baghdad, and the former were victorious. 

| a.h, 444* — The quarter of Baghdad in which the ShPas resided 

| was destroyed, . 

| a.h. 450. — The S/am obtained power over the Sunnis in 

I Baghdad by the assistance of Basasari (may peace be to him !). 
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a.h* 451. — The 8mmis overcame the SkPas, and Basasan 

was slain. 

a.h. 452. — A great famine occurred in Egypt, and the people 
were reduced to a deplorable condition. 
a.h. 454.— The Tigris overflowed, and Baghdad was inundated. 
a.h. 456. — A great conflagration took place in Damascus, and 
the sepulchre of Bani ’Ummaiya was burnt. 

a.h. 462.— Famine raged in the country, and a pestilential 
disease broke out in Egypt ; the khutbci of Fatima was abolished 
in the country of Hijjaz. 

a.h. 466.— The Tigris was again swollen, and Baghdad 
inundated, 

a.h. 503.— The Firingis took the fort of Tripoli after a siege 
of seven years, and they also obtained possession of the forts of 
Banias, Tarsui, and Akrad. 

a.h. 504.— The Firingis took the forts of Beyrout, Ayasif, 
and the stronghold of Saidu. 

a.h. 505. — The foundation of the fort of Mashhed Mukaddas 
was laid by the exertions of Amir ’AH, 
a.h. 514. — Tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dis- 
covered in the well-known ravine. 

a.h. 515. — Baghdad was burnt, and some of the pillars of 
Tamani fell down. 

a.h. 517. 1 — A total eclipse of the sun took place,* so that the 
stars appeared during the day. 

a.h. 516. 1 — The Shi a creed was promulgated in the country of 
Azaihai jam 

a.h. 518. — Saifu-1 Islam issued, after many years, a prohibition 
to the learned men in Mecca and Medina, that the words “ Rise 
for a virtuous purpose ” should not be cried out in the dzdn. 
a.h. 600. — White dust fell from the sky. 
a.h. 654. — A red flame was seen in the vicinity of Medina, 
and Baghdad was inundated by the river. 

a.h. 669. — Damascus was inundated by the overflowing of the 
streams. 


1 Sic in orig. 
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a.h. 832,— A large flood came and inundated Damascus a 
second time. 

a.h. 69.2. — The flame again appeared in the vicinity of Medina. 
a.h, 894. — The water of the Nile fell, and a great famine 

occurred in Egypt. 

a.h. 895. — A terrible famine raged in the cities of Egypt and 
Syria, ami men ate dogs, cats, and even their own children. 

a.h, 700. — The Tikhani almanacs were invented. 

• a.h. 701.' — A pestilential disease broke out among men and 
all classes of animals. 

a.h. 718.— The astrologers were prohibited from pronouncing 
their predictions in Damascus, and a great famine took place in 
the continent and the islands. 

a.h. 728. — The court-yard of the temple of Mecca was newly 
laid down, 

a.h, 731. —The canal was brought into the city of Aleppo. 
a.h. 739. — A great earthquake occurred in Western Tripoli, ' 
a.h. 740. — Fire descended from the heavens on the coasts of 
Syria 'and burnt many houses. 

a.h. 746. — The palace of Eisra was demolished on the 4th 
of Safar. 

a.h. 749. — A dreadful plague ravaged the cities of Egypt and 
Syria. 

a.h. 802. — Eire caught the temple of Mecca and injured it. 
a.h. 819. — A great pestilence broke out in most of the cities 
of the world. 

a.h. 838. — A comet appeared. 

a.h. 842, — The foundation of a Jama 9 Masjul was laid in 
Adarna. 

a.h 844. — The Jama 9 Masjid was completed. 
a.h. 862. — Discovery of the New World by Columbus. 
a.h. 877. — A total eclipse of the sun took place on the 27th 
of EabFti-l awwal, and the stars appeared during the darkness. 
a.h, 883, — A great plague occurred in Mecca. 
a.h. 884. — Damascus was burnt. 
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a.h. 901-904, — The rivers were greatly swollen, and pestilen- 
tial diseases broke out in all the cities of Rum. 

a.h. 903.— A Juma f Mmjkl was founded in Constantinople. 
a.h. 912. — 'The Portuguese took possession of some of the 

coasts of India. 

a.h. 1012. — The medicinal properties of tobacco were dis- 
covered, and it was used in smoking, as it is now. 

a.h. 1030. — The water of the Bay of Constantinople was 
frozen by excess of cold. 

a.h. 1099.' — A pestilential disorder broke out in Burhanpur 
and the Dakhin, which continued till a.h. 1104, and destroyed 
half the people. 

a.h. 1116-1119.— A great famine occurred in Burlianpiir and 
the Dakhin, and many men died of hunger. 

a.h. 1140. — The rain fell very copiously in Burh&upur, and 
the river Tapti rose so high that it inundated one-tenth of the 
city, and destroyed one-fourth of the houses, 
a.h, 1148. — Towards the end of the year such a violent 
earthquake occurred in Kashmir, that it destroyed about two 
thousand houses. 
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“The Guarded Treasury” is so peculiar a name, that it pro- 
bably represents the date when the work was first commenced, 
1142 a.h. The narrative, however, is brought down to the 
year 1150 a.h., or eight years subsequent. 

The second volume only of this work has come into my posses- 
sion, and in that nothing is stated with respect, to the name and 
position of the author. The first volume seems to have been 
devoted to miscellaneous subjects. We are told incidentally, in a 
passage at the beginning of the second volume, that, amongst 
other things, it contained a Treatise on Knowledge. There 
could have been nothing on history, for that subject is exhausted 
in the second volume. The names of authorities are not given 
in any general form, but the Tabakdt-i Ndsiri and TabaMt-i 
Akhari are quoted. The only portion that can be considered 
original is the first portion on the duties and observances of 
kings and ministers, which is profusely illustrated by quotations 
from the Kuran. 

This work is very rare. I have seen but one copy, which is 
in the possession of Sa’ldu-d dm Ahmad Khan, of Muradabad. 
As before mentioned, it is deficient in the first volume. It was 
transcribed in 1188 a.h., in the IFast’atik character. 

CONTENTS. 

On the Duties and Observances of Kings and Ministers, pp. 
1 to 50 — The ’Uramayide and ’Abbaside KhaKfs, pp. 57 to 62 — 
Ghaznivides, pp. 63 to 78 — Kings of Befall before Babar, pp- 
73 to 141 — Tmiurian Dynasty, down to Muhammad Shah, pp. 
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141 to 283 — Kings of the Dakhin, pp. 283 to 300 — Sultans of 
Gujarat, pp. 301 to 315 — Sultans of Malwa, pp. 310 to 330 — 
Sultaus of Bengal, pp. 331 to 335 — Sultans of Jannpur, pp. 
336 to 339 — Rulers of Sind, pp. 339 to 312 — Eulers of Mnlt&n. 
pp. 343 to 346 — Sultans of Kashmir, pp. 346 to 35? — Brief 
Description of Hindustan, pp. 357 to 358. 

Size — Large 8vo., 358 pages, each comprising 22 lines. 


there was a large congress of pilgrims, a very considerable amount 
was realized from them, and paid into the royal treasury. This 
practice had been observed to the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jahdn, and in the commencement of Aurangzob's 
government ; but when the latter was informed of it, ho was 
exceedingly angry, and abolished the custom. The greatest 
nobles of his Court represented to him that a large sum was 
realized and paid into the public treasury, and that if it were 
abolished, a great reduction in the income of the State would 
take place. The Emperor observed, “ What you say is right, but 
I have considered well on the subject, and have reflected on it 
deeply; but if you wish to augment the revenue, there is a 
better plan of attaining that object by exacting the jizya. By 
this means idolatry will be suppressed, the Muhammadan religion 
and the true faith will be honoured, our proper duty will be per- 
formed, the finances of the State will be increased, and the 
infidels will be disgraced.” On hearing this, all the nobles and 
ministers of the throne admired and praised the wisdom of the Em- 
peror, who added, that “ by this plan the money would be saved, 
because the infidels came several times in a year and paid only a 
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little into the treasury ; but they will pay the jizya only once a 
Tear, and the Government income will be increased, which is the 
grand object.' 5 ’’ This was highly approved of by all the nobles ; 
and the Emperor ordered all the golden and silver idols to be 
broken, and the temple destroyed. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment was much increased ; it not only exceeded lacs, but came 
up to several krors. The jizya was collected from all, great 
and small, Hindus as well as rebel infidels, in all parts of the 
Empire, which extended on three sides to the sea. The Govern- 
ment officers also made great exertions in levying it, and in no 
case acted with indulgence and partiality. Consequently Islam 
acquired great predominance, and the Muhammadans were so 
dreaded that, for instance, if a Hindu went riding on his horse, 
and a peon of the office which collected the tax caught him, the 
colour of his face instantly changed, and he began to coax the 
peon ; but until he had shown the receipt for the jizya of the year, 
he could not stir a step from the place without being taken to the 
office. But at present the rule for the jizya is totally abolished. 
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The author of this work is Rustam ’AM, son of Muhammad 
Khalil Shdhabadi. He gives as the immediate reason of writing 
the Tdnkh-i Hindi, that contemporaries, from excessive attach- 
ment to this world, neglected entirely to ponder on their exist- 
ence, either as regards its origin or end; and from their firm 
belief, under the delusions of their evil passions, in the long 
duration of their lives in this world of mutations, pursued a pre- 
sumptuous and vain line of conduct. So he entertained a desire 
to commit to writing a brief account of just kings, and how they 
controlled oppressors and tyrants, in the hope that, while it 
might prove a lesson to the wise, it would not fail to draw the 
attention of intelligent readers to the instability of all earthly 
pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so induce 
them to withdraw their affections from this world. 

The execution of his intention was, however, suspended for a 
time by necessities, which compelled him to travel from city to 
city in search of employment and subsistence, until at last he was 
fortunate enough to take up his abode in Bhopal. Here, for a 
period of three years, he subsisted on the munificence of certain 
great men and many sincere friends, more especially on the liberal 
support of Nawab Tar Muhammad Khan, 66 a just nobleman, 
under whose administration the inhabitants of the dependencies 
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of Bhopal enjoy the blessings of peace.” As the wants of the 
author were thus supplied, he attained peace of mind, and was 
enabled to compose the work which was the object of his heart’s 
desire. 

The Tdrikh-i Hindi was composed in the year 1154 a.h. (1741-2 
a.i>.) as we learn, not only from an ambiguous passage in the 
Preface, but from an express declaration to that effect at the 
beginning of the tenth chapter. The history also closes at that 
period, though towards the end of the work the twenty-fourth 
year of Muhammad Shah is mentioned, which would make it 
a year later. Only six pages, however, preceding this passage, 
the author reiterates the statement that the work was composed 
in the twenty-third year of Muhammad Shall s reign. It may 
be considered altogether a useful compilation, as it is not copied 
verbatim from known authors, and in the latter part of it the 
author writes of many matters which came under his own 
observation or those of 'his friends. Amongst the works which 
],e most frequently quotes are two, of which no traces, can be 
obtained,— the Siyar-i Hindi and the Faiuzdt-i Akbari. The 
former is frequently mentioned, from the time of the Slave 
Dynasty to the reign of Farrukh Siyar, and must, therefore, be a 
general History of India. The quotations from the Faiuzdl-i 
Akbari are rarer, but extend from the time of Mahmu 
Grhaznavi to the time of Muhammad Shah. It appears to e 
partly a religious work, containing some historical anecdotes, oi 
in the conclusion, in the chapter upon holy men, he says that it 
was composed bv Sh&h Ghulam Mulnu-d din, and dedicated to 
his spiritual teacher, Saiyid Shah ’Ali Akbar, after whom it was 
called Faiazdt-i Akbari. Other works incidentally quoted are 
the Tdrikh-i Baddiini, HaUbu-s Siyar, Ehuldzatu-t Tawankh, 
Tdrikh-i Akbar-shdhi, Tdrikh-i Farrukh Siyar, Tdrikh-i Jahmgm, 
Mir-dt-i Mas’udi, Tdrikh-i Shahdbi, and the Tdrikh-i Mahmud t. 
It is probable that the last two are familiar works disguised under 
uncommon appellations.;, 

The author is fond of indulging in poetical quotations, 
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sentences from the Kuran, and moral reflections. But the 
quotations have been excluded from the following Extracts. 

This History is divided into an Introduction, ten Chapters 
(i tabaka ), and a Conclusion. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Introduction, on the Creation, the instability 
of the world, and an account of Hindustan, p. 8 — Chap. i. On 
the Hindu Bajas preceding Islam, p. 56 — ii. The Ghaznivides 
and Ghorians, p. 124 — iii. The Khilji Sultans,, p. 176— -iv. The 
Tughlik-shahi Sultans, p. 193 — v. The Khizr-khanians, p. 216 — 
vi. The Lodi Afghan Sultans, p. 225 — vii. The early Timurian 
Kings, p. 257 — viii. The Sur Afghan Dynasty, p. 279— ix. The 
minor independent Dynasties, p. 326 — x. The later Timurian 
Kings, p. 348* Conclusion — On the holy, learned, and excellent 
men and poets, whom the author has conversed with, or heard 
of, p. 595. 

Size — 8vo., containing 651 pages, each of 11 lines. 

The only copy which I know of the Tdrzhh-i Hindi was 
obtained for me by the kindness of Miyan Faujdar Muhammad 
Khan, from the library of Kawab Sikandra Begam of Bhop&l, 
and being in the possession of the descendants of Yar Mu- 
hammad Khan, the patron of the author, it is perhaps^ unique. 
But though there may be. more copies in Bhop&L it is probable 
there are very few beyond the precincts of that city. 

[The Extracts which follow were translated by a mumJn } and 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Reign of AIM Fath Ndsirn-d din Muhammad Shah. 

This Prince was a lover of pleasure and indolence, negligent 
of political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of somewhat 
a generous disposition. He was entirely careless regarding his 
subjects. As is well known, this Emperor, so long as AmtrttA 
umara Husain ’All Xh&n lived, strictly observed, by virtue of 
the efficient management of that great Saiyid, all the ancient 
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laws and established rules of his ancestors. The achievement of 
all undertakings, the arrangement of all political affairs, and 
the execution of all wars were carried on in an excellent manner 
by the wisdom of that high nobleman. The Emperor decided all 
disputes without partiality, according to the Muhammadan law ; 
but when some of the nobles, natives of this country and of Tdran, 
overcome by their evil passions, and merely through envy and 
malice, put that well-wisher of the creatures of God to death, to 
the great mortification of poor people and all good subjects, the 
Emperor became master of his own will, and, actuated by his 
youthful passions and folly and pride, resigned himself to frivo- 
lous pursuits and the company of wicked and mean characters. 
This created a spirit of opposition and enmity towards him in 
those very nobles who, from their malicious disposition, had 
been the instruments of the death of Husain ’Ah Khan. 
The Emperor, on account of the rebellion of the nobles,^ the 
fear of his own life, and the temptations of his evil passions, 
shut up the gate of justice and gave no ear to complaints. As the 
splendour and delight of the garden of this world, and the ver- 
dure and fruitfulness of the fields of this earth, depend upon the 
flow of the stream of the equity and justice of Kings, so the 
withering of the trees of this world is caused by the hot winds 
of the negligence and carelessness of rulers and dissensions among 
well-disposed nobles. 

In a short time, many of the officers of this kingdom put out 
their feet from the path of obedience to the sovereign, and many 
of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies stretched out the 
hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker tributaries an 
the poor subjects. Great disorders arose in the country, which 
shall be briefly related, according to each year of the reign, if 
God please. 

Fifth Year of the Keign. 

At the end of this year, Sharfu-d daula Iradatmand Khan, 
with a body of nobles, was sent against Baja Ajit Singh, who, 
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having broken out into open mutiny, and taken possession of 
Ajmir and Sambhar, had readied as far as Narnaul. He was 
accompanied by Raja Jai Singh Sawai, Muhammad Khan Ban- 
gash, and Gopal Singh, Baja of Bhadawar, at the head of an army 
of about one hundred thousand horse and more than two hundred 
elephants. Raja Aj it Singh, on hearing the news, lost all courage, 
fled from Narnaul, and took refuge in the fort of Garh-patiL 
Here he held out for some time, and at last, mounting a camel, 
went off to Jodhpur. He then sued for peace, and made over 
his son, Dhankal Singh, to the nobles to carry to Court. In the 
mean time, Ajit Singh was slain by his younger son, Bakht Singh, 
and Dhankal Singh, upon reaching the Court, obtained the inves- 
titure of the chiefship. He returned to his country, and became 
its ruler. His brother, Bakht Singh, besieged the fort of Nagor, 
and having driven out the Raja of that place, became himself 
master of it. In the same year Raja Jai Singh founded a 
magnificent new city between the towns of Amber and Sangamr, 
and called it Jaipur, after the name of Sawai Jai Singh. 


Sixth Year of the Reign. 


Nizamu-1 Mulk, being disgusted with the Emperor, went 
towards Muradabad and Sambhal, under the pretence of hunting. 
When he had gone as far as the Ganges, near the town of Garh 
Muktesar, he at once turned aside from his course, and pro- 
ceeding via Kol and J alesar, crossed the Chambal and went 
towards the Dakhin. The Emperor, on hearing of this, sent 
orders to Mubariz Khan, appointing him governor of that 
province, and instigating him to destroy Nizamu-1 Mulk. 
Mubarizu-1 Mulk, in consideration of the obligations he owed, 
went from Haidarabad towards Aurangabad. Niz&mu-l Mulk 
sued for peace, but Mubariz Khan was destined for the 
honour of martyrdom, so he did not listen to his advances, and 
rashly engaged in fight. The brave warriors, having boldly 
fought, put many insurgents to the sword. By chance, 
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Mubarizu-1 Mulk was slain, and Nizamu-1 Mulk, in perfect 
security, obtained the governorship of the Dakhin. Muhammad 
Shah, on being informed of this, was obliged to confer the 
post of minister, which was vacated by Niz&mu-l Mulk, on 
I'timadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, and sent a farman, to 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, appointing him governor of the Dakhin, and 
bestowing on him the rank of vicegerency and the title of 
A'safJah. 

Seventh Tear of the Reign. 

In this year a person, having assumed the name of Sabir Shah, 
went to Iiumaon, and represented to the Raja of that place, 
whose name was Debi Singh, that he was one of the princes of the 
house of Timur, and thus obtained repeated orders on the 
functionaries below the hills at Kasipur and Rudarpur, to the 
effect that they should give him a red tent, such as is usual for 
the royal family, as well as some troops to accompany him. 
Having carried these orders into effect, they collected no less than 
forty thousand Rohillas. Shaikh ’Azamatu-llah Khan, who in 
those days was the governor of Muradabad and Sambhal, was 
sent to quell the insurrection, with a body of fifteen thousand 
horse and twelve elephants. In a single attack he overthrew the 
Rohilla army. The Afghans were dispersed, and many were put 
to the sword. Sabir Shall fled towards the east, and went to 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, who, having captured him, sent him to the 
Emperor, under the custody of Murid Khan, a noble of high 
rank, and he was ordered to be imprisoned. 

Ninth Year of the Reign. 

A dispute arose in the Emperor’s audience chamber between 
MuzafFar Khan and Burhanu-1 Mulk, because the latter officer, 
in the province of Oudh, had taken possession of the jarjirs of 
mansabcldrs. It continued many days, and at last Mir Jumla 
Yar Khan was appointed by the Emperor of the World to decide 
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it. He was of opinion that Burhanud Mulk should resign the 
governorship of Oudh, and Muzaffar Khan the office of six per hi- 
tendent of the ordnance. The former situation, in consequence 
of the removal of Burhanud Mulk, was given to Muzaffar Khan, 
and Burhanud Mulk was to be appointed governor of Malwa. 
This decision was approved and confirmed, and the office of the 
superintendent of ordnance, which was vacated by Muzaffar 
Khan, was entrusted to Sa’du-d din Khan, in whose place, Slier 
Afghan Khan was appointed steward of the household. Muzaffar 
Khan, with the intention of going to the province of Oudh, 
pitched his tents near Patparganj, and Burhanud Mulk marched 
towards Malwa; but when the latter reached Xgra 9 he at once 
crossed the river J umna, and went towards Oudh, Muzaffar J ang 
was consequently obliged to proceed to Ajralr, as the government 
of that province included Narnaul and Sambhar. 

Tenth Yeae of the Reign. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash Ghazanfar Jang, with an army of 
eighty thousand horse and more than a hundred elephants, pro- 
ceeded to the province of Allahabad, to fight against Raja 
Chatrsal. After great exertions and many actions, the fort of 
Jitgarh, where he resided, was taken. Chatrsal fled for refuge 
to the Zemindars of Jharna and Puma, and the whole territory 
came into the possession of the Khan. 

Burhanud Mulk led an army against the fort of OhachancM, 
near Shah&bad Kanauj, the chief of which was Hindu Singh, a 
Chandela Rdjput. He was, however, not to be subdued; but Raja 
Gopal Singh Bhadauria, who accompanied Burhanud Mulk, under 
the pretence of making peace, went to Hindu Singh and told him 
that it was not expedient to quarrel with the Emperor's nobles, 
that he should leave the fort for three days, and he called God to 
witness that, after three days, when peace would be concluded, 
the possession of the fort should be restored to him. Hindu 
Singh was deceived, and left the fort, and with his family and 
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property pitehed Ms tents at some distance. The third day, by 
the order of Burhfinu-1 Mulk, R&ja Gopal Singh, breaking his 
word, took the fort and s amindan into his own possession. Con- 
sequently Hindu Singh, having no remedy, prepared to fight with 
the army of Burhanu-1 Mulk, which amounted to about sixty 
thousand horse, hut, baffled in his attempt, retreated towards the 
territory of Chatrsal. As a punishment for violating his promise, 
Raja Gopal Singh soon hastened towards his own destruction. 
After his death, his son, Antrat Singh, was confirmed in posses- 
sion of that district. 


Eleventh Year of the Reign. 

The brother-in-law of Tahawwur Khan, named Muhammad 
Afzal, according to the Emperor’s orders, succeeded Tahawwur 
Khan as his heir in the zaminddri of Shah Jahanpur, and took 
possession of it. ’Abdu-llah Khan and Zuhuru-llah Khan, 
brothers of Taju-d din Khan, who had fied away towards 
Shamsabad-mau, in conjunction with Mir Khurram Ah, a 
relative of the author, collected eight thousand horse of the 
Rohilla tribe, and advanced towards that city. Muhammad 
Afzal came out against him with a large body of Afghans. A 
most fieree battle was fought near the city on the banks of the 
Garra. Muhammad Afzal was slain, and ’Abdu-llah Khan 

became master of the zaminddri. 

Mir Mushrif, who was one of the principal officers of the 
areat Emperor, departed from this perishable world to the ever- 
lasting regions, and was buried in a garden which he had himself 

made* 

Twelfth Year of the Reign. 

Saiyid Milan, who was truly a man of great virtue and 
devotion, went on a Friday to the Jama ’ Masjid of Dehh, and 
in order to attract attention to the wrongs of the oppressed 
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people, prohibited the reading of the Bufha, upon which, the 
Sazaris of the artillery, under the Emperor’s orders, put him 
to death. From that day disturbances arose throughout the 
kingdom, and enemies and rebels gained more and more power 
every day. The Emperor greatly regretted this event, but to no 
purpose. 

It was reported to the Emperor that the base enemy (the 
Mahrattas), 1 having crossed the Nerbadda, had attacked Giridhar 
Bahadur, the Governor of Malwa, and plundered his camp. 

The Emperor also received intelligence in this year that Baji 
Bao Mahratta, having collected an army of 100,000 horse, had 
come to assist Baja Chatrsal, and had besieged Muhammad Khan 
Bangash in Jitgarh. The time of the decadence of the Empire 
had arrived, and in retaliation for shedding the innocent blood of 
Saiyid Miran, no plan of repelling the enemy proved effectual. 
From that time to this the power and dominion of that tribe has 
daily increased. The siege of Jitgarh lasted for six months, and 
within the fort one sir of flour was sold for eighty rupees. At 
last, Chatrsal obliged Muhammad Khan to evacuate the fort, and 
having given him back some of the horses which he had plundered 
from him, allowed him to depart. In the way, the Khan met 
with his son, Kaira Khan, at the head of twelve thousand horse, 
and both father and son returned to their native city, Farrukh- 
abad, which had been founded in the name of Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar. From that time the population increased even- 
day, and gradually it became a very large city. 

In this year, in the month of Sha’ban, a great tumult arose in 
the Jama' Masjid , to avenge the death of a Musulman who was 
slain by a Hindu of the name of Subh Karan. The Hindus were 
assisted by the Boyal mutasaddis (or writers). On Friday, at 
about 3 o'clock, a great fight took place. Seventeen men were 
killed within the Masjid, and Slier Afghan Khan, the Emperor s 
steward, having received a wound, escaped by the assistance of 
Boshanu-d daula. 

1 Throughout the Mahrattas are designated simply as ghanim “ enemies* 
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Thirteenth Tear of the Reign. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash Ghazanfar Jang was appointed 
Governor of the province of Malwa, on condition of his chastising 
the enemy. When he went there, he sometimes fought with 
them, sometimes connived at their proceedings, and in this maimer 
managed to prolong the period of his government. 


Fourteenth Tear of the Reign. 

Information was received that Muhammad Khan Ghazanfar 
Jang had crossed the Nerbadda, and joined Nizam u-I Mulk. 
He was removed from the government of Malwa, and Raja Jai 
Singh Sawai was appointed in his stead. 

In this year Mir Jumla Tarkhan, one of the greatest nobles, 
and a man of learning and a friend of the learned, who 
was chiefly engaged in the study of the natural sciences, ac- 
cording to the will of God, departed this transitory world. 
This Mir Jumla was called Mir Tbadu-llah, He came to 
Hindustan from Samarkand in search of his father, Mir Abu-1 
Wafa, who had become Mzt of Benares. By degrees he 
himself was appointed Mzi of the province of Bengal, and 
when Prince Muhammad Farrukh Siyar became governor of 
that province, he made him his tutor. During the time of this 
Prince’s reign he was reckoned one of the greatest nobles of 
the State, and had the conduct of all political affairs in his 
hands. At last, through the hostility of the Saiyids, he was 
deprived, after the murder of Farrukh Siyar, of all the insignia of 
nobility • but, by the favour of Husain ’AH Kh&n, he was again 
raised to his former rank and jagir, as well as to the office of Sadru-s 
Budur . He was a person of exceeding generosity, and gave 
away lacs of rupees. He was often heard to say, that as regards 
the works of this world, he had only one desire unfulfilled, which 
was that he had never been able to give any person a present of 
one kror of rupees. He loved knowledge and learned men. 


•vol. vm. 
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because by means of his learning he had reached the Emperor.s 
Court, and obtained his rank. 

In the same year, at the instigation of Raja Jai Singh, the vile 
enemy took possession of Malwa, and the Raja himself added 
to his own territory many parganas which belonged to the 
Emperor in the vicinity of Amber. Dhankal Singh, Raja of 
Marwar, sacked the district of Rewari, which is thirty kos from 
Dehli, and took thirteen lacs of rupees from the authorities of 
that place. The enemies in all parts of the country stretched 
out their hands to ravage and plunder. 

Fifteenth Year of the Reign. 

Waziru-1 Mulk Ftim&du-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, with 
70,000 horse, marched from Dehli against Udaru, the Zammddr 
of Kora Jah&nab&d, who had killed Jan Nisar Khan. Udaru, on 
receiving the intelligence, retired from the district, and Kamru-d 
din Khan returned to the seat of Empire through Kanauj and 
Farrukhabad. 

Sixteenth Year of the Reign. 

Muzaffar Kh&n, brother of Khan-dauran Khan, accompanied 
by Jai Singh and other Rajas, was despatched with a large army 
against the enemy, but being informed at Sironj that they had 
crossed the Nerbadda, and gone to the Dakhin, he returned to the 
capital. 

Seventeenth Year of the Reign. 

According to the Emperor’s orders, Ftimadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan If usrat Jang, with a large army, many elephants, and 
heavy ordnance, moved towards the enemy through Agra, and 
Amiru-1 umara Bahadur Samsamu-d daula Mansur Jang, with 
many nobles and Rajas, and at the head of an army said to 
amount to 90,000 horse, and a large park of artillery, marched 
through the territory of Mewat. But through the misrepresent- 
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tations of Raja Jai Singly lie was induced to give orders not to 
commence an action. One dav, however, as ’All Hamid Khan, 
one of the chief nobles, had left camp, he encountered by chance 
a body of the enemy. Although he had no force with him at 
the time, yet with his few attendants he repulsed the assailants, 
and returned to. the camp in safety. As the Amiru-l umara 
would not engage with the enemy, one of the nobles named Tir- 
andaz Khan deserted him, and departed with "three hundred 
horse with the intention of going to Dehll ; upon which a party 
of the enemy, acting, it is said, under the instructions of Raja 
Jai Singh, hastened in pursuit, and having overtaken him, sur- 
rounded him on all sides like a swarm of ants and locusts. 
Tir-and&z Khan showed great courage, and after fighting nobly, 
met with the honour of martyrdom. Of his followers some were 
killed, and others fell prisoners into the hands of the enemy. 

In the mean time, one of the enemy, by name Malharji, with 
a body of 45,000 horse, overran some of the pargmas of R&ja 
Jai Singh, and laid siege to the fort of Sambhar. After three 
days the city was taken and plundered. It is said that nine 
hundred inhabitants of the city were killed and wounded. He 
took a contribution of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, 
besides two elephants and some horses from Fakhru-d din Husain 
Khan, son of TTdu Afghan Khan, the then governor of the place, 
and returned to oppose the army of the Amiru-l umara. 

The Amiru-l umara , deceived by Raja Jai Singh, returning to 
the capital without coming once to action, arrived on the 17th of 
Zi-1 hijja. rtimadu-d daula, who had gone to oppose the enemy 
via Agra, fought with Piluji Mahratta, near Nar war. 

At last, he also, leaving the result of tlie war 5 returned to 
Delili on the 29th of Zi-1 hijja in the same year. 

Eighteenth Yeah of the Reign. 

The enemy went to the territory of Me war, which is rnlejl by 
the Rana, reached the city of I/dipur, and having taken $/con- 
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tribution from the Rana, turned towards Marwar, plundered the 
city of Mirta, took some tribute from Baklit Singh, R&ja of 
Nagor, and then arrived at Ajrmr. The Mahratta chiefs alighted 
from their horses, and with the utmost respect visited the 
tomb of the great and venerable Khwaja, and thence advanced 
to the fort of Rupnagar. Raja Sdwant Singh had busied himself 
in strengthening the fort with heavy guns. The army of 
the enemy, seeing no way of success, retreated, after suffering 
much loss, towards Jaipur. In the mean time, Yadgar Khan 
Rao, Saiyid Kirp&ran, and Najabat ’All Khan, the nephew of 
Husain "AM Khan, went to Jai Singh, to request his interposition 
in coming to some accommodation with the enemy. All these 
officers, with the concurrence of Raja Jai Singh, gave the enemy 
in the district of Kishangarh a sum of twenty lacs of rupees on 
the part of the Emperor, to induce them to return to the Dakhm, 
when they themselves returned to DehlL 

During this year Burh&nu-l Mulk Sa’adat Kh&n went towards 
Kora Jahanabad. The chief of that tract, named Bhagwant, 
son of TJddru, who before this, having killed J&n Nisar Khan, 
governor of that place, had greatly injured and oppressed the 
peasantry^ on receiving the news of the Burhanu-1 Hulk’s ad- 
vance, marched forward with a body of vagabonds amounting to 
twenty-five thousand horse and foot. The army of Burhanu-1 
Mulk, excepting himself and two thousand horse, had not yet 
crossed the Ganges, when suddenly the army of that ringleader 
of the infidels appeared. After both parties had met, much 
fighting ensued. Bhagwant Singh himself shot an arrow which 
wounded BurMnu-1 Mulk in the arm. But that lion of the 
field of courage immediately drew it out, and in turn shot that 
vile infidel in the forehead, and sent him to the next world. 
Many of his followers were slain, and the rest fled away. 
Burhanu-1 Mulk victoriously returned to camp, and ordered him 
to be flayed, and his skin to be filled with straw. His head and 
that of his son were placed on the points of spears and sent to 
the capital. 
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In the beginning of Slia’ban of this year the compiler of this 
work saw with his own eyes the skins and heads of both those 
unfortunate wretches hanging in the bazar of Dehlx near the 
Police Office. 

Nineteenth Year of the Reign. 

The Mahratta armies entered the territory of Bhadawar, the 
chief of which, Ararat Singh, collected an army, advanced from 
the town of Ater with the utmost intrepidity, and gave battle at 
the distance of a kos from that town. It is commonly reported 
that the army of the Raja consisted of seven thousand horse, 
twenty thousand foot, and forty-five elephants ; while that of the 
invaders amounted to near one hundred thousand horse. The war 
continued for one month ; and although the territory of Bhada- 
war lay close to the capital, yet that Emperor, the asylum of 
negligence, took no measures for the expulsion of the foe. It is 
said that one of the brothers of the Raja, who had long cherished 
hatred against him in his own bosom, joined with the enemy, who, 
at his instigation, left half of his army to confront the Raja, and 
sent the other half through the towns of Gohad and Barhad to 
the town of Ater, which they began to plunder. The R&ja was 
obliged to retreat, fighting all the way with the enemy, and got 
safe into the fort. Although the enemy had plundered much 
treasure and property, yet he took besides a contribution of 
twenty lacs of rupees in cash and ten elephants. 

After this, in the beginning of Zi-1 hijja of the same year, the 
enemy’s army having crossed the river J umna, near the village 
of Rapid, besieged the fort of Shukohabad. Lalji Kkatrf, the 
governor of that place, presented him one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rupees and an elephant, and thus saved the town. March- 
ing thence, the invaders burnt down FirozaMd and Ptimadpur, 
which is five kos from the capital, Agra, and plundered them, and 
then proceeded towards Jalesar. All of a sudden, about dawn, 
Burhanu-l Mulk drew near, having marched from Etawa in 
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pursuit of the enemy. At first, his nephew Abu-1 Mansur 
Kh&n Safdar Jang, with twelve thousand horse, came in sight, 
when the Mahrattas, with their usual confidence, considering his 
force to be small, surrounded him on all sides. Abu-1 Mansur 
Khan slowly retreated, fighting all the way, till he reached the 
spot occupied by Burhanu-1 Mulk, at the head of fifty thousand 
horse. When the Mahrattas approached near, he suddenly 
charged the army of those rebels with his cavalry, like a wolf 
falling upon sheep, or a tiger upon a deer. Thus those vagabonds, 
seized by the hand of death, were obliged to run away in alarm 
towards the forest. 

The Muhammadan army pursued them, made heaps of the? 
slain, and kept the battle raging for the distance of thirty-five 
kos. A body of the invaders were overtaken near the tank of 
rtimadpur, and three chiefs with about a thousand men were 
taken prisoners. Those who escaped the sword crossed the 
river Jumna. Many of them missed the ford, and were 
drowned in the river of eternity, but most of them escaped and 
joined their countrymen. When the prisoners were brought 
before Burhanu-1 Mulk, he gave each man a rupee for his 
expenses, and set them all at liberty ; but he kept the three chiefs 
loaded with chains. After this, he returned towards Shah- 
Jahanabad, from which place Amiru-l nmara Khan-dauran was 
advancing with a body of twenty-five thousand horse, some guns, . 
and many elephants, accompanied by Muhammad Khan Bangash 
Ghazanfar Jang, at the head of twelve thousand horse. The 
army, which in the beginning of Zi-l ka’da had been ordered by 
His Majesty to proceed against the enemy, met Burhanu-I 
Mulk near the city of Mathura, in the beginning of the month of 
Zi-l liijja. 

One day, the Amiru-l umara invited Burhanu-1 Mulk to his 
tents, and prepared a feast for his reception. In the midst of the 
banquet it was suddenly reported that the enemy's army, having 
marched through the town of Fathpur, and leaving Dig, the native 
land of Badna Jat, on the right, had arrived at Dehli. Burhanu-1 
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Mulk, on hearing this, bit the finger of sorrow with the teeth of 
distraction, and, mounting an elephant, hastened towards that 
city. It is commonly said that Ftimadu-d daula Kamru-d din 
Khan, who, with the intention of expelling the enemy, was then 
encamped near K&man Pahari, also returned to Dehli. In 
the mean time, Raja Jai Singh, having marched from Jaipur with 
an army -of fifty thousand R&jput horse and above seventy 
elephants, advanced as far as the town of Nimranti ; but when he 
heard the news of Burhanu-1 Mulk’s march towards the capital, 
he returned to Jaipur. The enemy’s army, having sacked the 
village of Nakal, near Dehli, went to the shrine of the great 
Khwaja Kutbu-ddin; but as they could not obtain admittance, they 
plundered the inhabitants of the place, and the next day appeared 
before the Barahpola. Early in the morning, according to the 
Emperor’s orders, Mir Hasan Khan, the commandant of the 
Emperor’s body-guard, came out to oppose him with a body of 
one thousand numsabddri horse. Immediately behind him, Amir 
Khan, and other nobles, with a large army and artillery, came out 
of the city, and stood before the enemy ; but as they had not been 
ordered to fight, they did not commence the battle. Mir Hasan 
Khan and Raja Sheo Singh, however, advanced and fought 
valiantly. * * During the fight the enemy retreated, and pitched 
their tents near Tal Katora. The next morning, on hearing the 
news of Burh&nu-l Mulk’s arrival, Baji Rao, the chief of the 
Mahrattas, rode like a jackal running away at the roar of a tiger, 
and fled from the place. Kamru-d din Khan, who had ad- 
vanced with three hundred men, engaged in a severe skirmish, 
and retired after killing some of his opponents. 

As Burhanu-1 Mulk had advanced without orders and engaged 
with the enemy, he fell under His Majesty’s displeasure, and 
being distressed at this, he crossed the Jumna without an inter- 
view with the Emperor, and returned to his own residence. 
When the Amiru-l umara and Muhammad Khan were returning 
to Dehli, the Jats of the village of Mitroi, between Kodak and 
Palwal, fell on their baggage and plundered : it. Consequently 
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the army surrounded the village, and having sacked it, set it on 
fire. The Ajm%yu-1 wyig,y& entered the seat of the Inn pi re, and, 
according to the royal orders, Muhammad Khan returned to 
i^gra for its protection. Towards the end* of the same year 
Niz&mu-l Mulk arrived from the Dakhin, and on Monday, the 
16th of Kabi'u-l awwal, had an interview with His Majesty in 
the capital. 

Twentieth Year of the Reign. 

In the commencement of this year 8000 horse of the Rather 
Rajputs, among whom were eighteen chiefs, the relatives of 
Raja Dhankal Singh, assembled on some pretence in the city of 
Sambhar. Bharat Singh, their leader, by whose hands Shaikh 
Hlahy&r Khan of Bilgram had been skin in the. battle which 
was fought between Sarbuland Khan and Dhankal Singh, openly 
drank wine on a Friday in the Masjid of Sambhar, and ‘pro- 
hibited the muazzin from calling to prayer. It happened that 
Hayatu-llah Khan, son of Jamalu-llah Eh&n, the governor of 
the place, with a few men, went to them in the evening. After 
some verbal altercation, the matter ended in a regular fight. 
That lion of the field of battle thrust Bharat Singh into 
the well of destruction with a stroke of his lance. The 
market of the angel of death was thronged through the use of 
rockets, arrows, and lances. Eighteen chiefs of the opponents 
were slain, and the rest fled away. Three followers of the, Khan, 
who were Saiyids of Karnaul, obtained the degree of martyrdom, 
and were interred near the tomb of Saiyid Husain Khan. 

During this year Ttim&du-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, with 
50,000 horse and many elephants and guns, moved towards 
Barha, the native place of the Saiyids, and sent ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Zahiru-d daula with a large army to precede himl 
’Azimu-llah Khan, for fear of his life, placed several guns around 
him in the shape of a triangle. Saifu-d din ’AH Khan, brother 
of Kutbu-1 Mulk and Husain ’All Khan, who was the chief of 



Barha, with three hundred horse, boldly attacked that miserable 
body. When the Mughals fired their guns, a great number of 
the Saiyids were killed; but Saifu-d dm "All Khan, with a few 
other Saiyids, to avenge their death, drew out their swords, and 
repulsed the Mughals to the distance of three miles. Suddenly 
the wanderer of the forest of wretchedness and misfortune, by 
name J AK Muhammad, a Rohilla, at the direction of Ptirnddu-d 
daula, and with the hope of preferment, came from the rear 
with 20,000 Rohillas, and fell upon the Saiyids. Thus he 
sacrificed the good of the next world to the desires of this earth, 
and became the cause of victory to the Tur&nxs. ’Azmm-llah 
Khan, having buried the Saiyids, returned to JDehli laden with 
immense plunder, and accompanied by I 5 tiraadu-d daula. It was 
just punishment of this crime of persecuting the Saiyids, that 
soon after they suffered the calamities occasioned by Nddir Shah. 

In this year Kizamu-1 Mulk, on the condition of subduing the 
enemy, was appointed governor of Agra and Malwa. Proceeding 
through Bundelkhand, he reached the latter province, and a battle 
was fought with the enemy near the town of Bhopdl, founded by 
Dost Muhammad Khan, whose eldest son, Yar Muhammad 
Khan, is still ruling over it with wisdom and equity. 

As the crooked mind of Nizam’u-1 Mulk was bent towards such 
things as were contrary to what his name imports, viz. adminis- 
tration, he allowed disturbances to break out in the country, and 
with his eyes open suffered for one or two days grain to be sold 
in his camp one sir for a rupee. On account of the tumults and 
quarrels raised by him, many people were hastened to their graves 
with the stroke of starvation, and many Musulmans, by the 
tricks of that unprincipled man, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and met with their destruction. At last, on being in- 
formed of this, Muhammad Shah sent orders appointing B&ji 
Rao to the governorship of M&lwa* Nizarau-I Mulk, reproached 
by the people, and deceived by the enemy, I'eturned to the 
capital. The Mahrattas laid siege to the fort of Kota ; and the 
Maharao Raja fled away in alarm, and took refuge in Gagrun, 
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which is one of the strongest forts in that part of the country. 
The inhabitants of Kota, to preserve their honour, opposed the 
ravagers and saved the city. At last peace was declared, and. 
the invader, having taken a contiibution of several lacs of rupees, 
went towards Ahirwara, the country of the tribe of Alurs. He 
overran this district, and besieged the fort of Korwai, near the 
town of Sironj, which was the residence of Tzzat Khan, son of Diler 
Khan Afghan. Tzzat Khan fought very bravely for two months, 
when peace was made. During the siege of Korwai, the com- 
piler of this work went to the enemy’s camp. On seeing the 
fort encircled like the stone of a ring by the army which re- 
sembled swarms of ants and locusts, the safety of those who 
were in it appeared impossible; but the result deceived expec- 
tation. 

When Nizamu-1 Mulk, with all the pomp and circumstance 
attaching to his high station, accompanied the Mahrattas against 
the fort of Bhop&l, Yar Muhammad Khan, ruler of the place, 
who was celebrated for his courage, by dint of great bravery and 
determination, expelled Nizamu-1 Mulk out of his possessions 
without sustaining any injury from the insurgents. Many nobles 
and other respectable people, on account of the ravage and deso- 
lation committed in the Emperor’s dominions by the enemy, 
found protection in this territory, and lived in peace and tran- 
quillity under the Khan's just rule. 

The compiler of this book, on hearing the praises of the Khan, 
left the enemy's camp at Sironj, and came to the city of Bhopal, 
which is full of nobles and excellent people from all parts of the 
country,, In fact, from the day he had left Shah-Jahanabad, and 
travelled through the country of idolatry, it was here only that 
he found. Islam to be predominant. 

It is said that Bhopal was founded in the time of Raja Bhoj. 
Afterwards by some accident it was ruined and reduced to only 
a small village on the borders of the lake, which in length and 
depth is the greatest of all the lakes in this country. When, by 
a lucky accident, Dost Muhammad Khan, son of Nur Mu- 
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hammad Khan Afghan, of the tribe of W arakzai Mirzai Khafl, 1 
came from Roh to the country of Hindustan, he met at Jalalabad 
his relatives, who were the descendants of the same ancestors. 
When Almighty God wishes to raise, one of his creatures to 
some great rank in this world or the next. He first throws Mm 
into difficulties and troubles, and after that exalts his dignity in 
order that he may estimate its true merits. And so it happened 
that a misunderstanding arose between the brothers, and that 
Khan of noble disposition, alone, and without any means of sub- 
sistence, left Jal&labad, and went to the province of Malwa. 
By his judicious plans and great exertions, he took possession of 
several parts of this province, and at a most auspicious moment, 
in the fifth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign, corresponding to 
a.H. 1135 (1723 a.d.), laid the foundation of the city of Bhopal, 
Under Ms just rule the lion and goat drank water at the same 
pool. He was so generous that even Hatim would envy him. 
A great number of saints always dined with Mm. 

When the fame of his virtues reached the ear of the ministers 
of the Emperor’s court, he was favoured by His Majesty, through 
Saiyid Husain ’All Khan, with a mansab, tiimdn, togh , kettle- 
drums, naubat , as well as a title. But he died. 

After this event the eldest son of the noble Khan, who was 
with Nkamu-l Mulk in the province of the Dakhin, arrived in 
this territory, and at a most auspicious time sat upon the 
masnad, administered justice, subjugated a great number of the 
refractory chiefs, and by his wise measures the country from 
the banks of the Nerbadda to the vicinity of the town of Sironj, 
was brought under his power. Notwithstanding that the enemy, 
having gained great dominion, infested the country from Satt&r&- 
garh to the suburbs of Dehli, yet under the good management 
of this equitable chief the people of Ms territory were perfectly 
secure from the ravages of the tyrants. For his surpassing 
courage and wise administration of the country he received 
great favours from the throne, and was honoured with the rank 
1 Malcolm calls it w the Miraju Kheil.” — Central India , voL L 350. 
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of 5000 personal and 5000 horse, together with the insi* 
Main and Mardtih . 


out among the nobles, and the report of the enemy s success was 
noised abroad. The cursed infidels* encouraged by the misrule 
and carelessness of the sovereign, particularly by the hostility 
and revolt of the very ministers of the throne, had become 
predominant throughout all the country. Thus incited, the 
Emperor of Tran, by name .Nadir Shah, who, having acquired 
entire power over that country, had reached up to Balkh and 
Kandahar, now marched in this direction, with the design of 
conquering Hindustan, and, as some say, at the suggestion of 
Nizamu-l Mulk and Sa'adat Khan. It was suddenly reported to 
the Emperor that Nadir Shah, having invaded Kabul, and obliged 
Nasir Iihan, the governor of the province, to join him, had 
crossed the Attock and reached Lahore. The Governor of this 
city also, after a slight show of resistance, had gone over to 
him. Notwithstanding all this, the careless Emperor and the 
ungrateful nobles, having covered their faces with the veil 
of gross negligence, were awaiting the approaching misfortune. 
After the invader had marched past Lahore, the Emperor of 
Hindustan was compelled to fit out an army. All this delay, 
which occasioned the subsequent disasters, arose from the Em- 
peror's not confiding in the counsel of any of his ministers. 
Whatever plan was suggested by the Khan-dauran was opposed 
by Nizam u~l Mulk, and vice vend . 

According to the statement of Mir Fakhru-d din, the Emperor 
of this country, having prepared for war with two hundred 
thousand horse, foot soldiers without number, fifteen hundred 
elephants, and many field-pieces and other guns, left Dehli with 
the intention of expelling the Emperor of Trdn. The army of 
Hinddst&n, owing to its immense numbers, which amounted to 
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ten hundred thousand, both horse and foot, could scarcely find j 

space to encamp on. Towards the end of the month of Zi-1 j 

ka’cla, the army encamped near the town of Karnal, and, as some j 

say, according to the advice of Nizamu-1 Mulk, was placed all 1 

round in the shape of a ring. Notwithstanding this, the soldiers of * | 

Iran made attacks from all sides upon the Indians, and carried off 
corn, grass, and wood, which are essentially necessary for the 
maintenance of man. Hence the price of grain was enormously 
high in the camp. Burhanu-1 Mulk, one morning, at the be- 
ginning of Zi-1 hijja, entered the camp to pay his respects to the 
Emperor. He had scarcely arrived, when it was reported that 
twenty thousand horse of Nadir Shah's army had plundered all 
his camp, equipage, and baggage. Burhanu-1 Mulk instantly 
took his leave, beat the drums of battle, and went after the 
plunderers. It is said that the whole army of Nadir Shah 
amounted to fifty-five thousand fighting horsemen, skilful in the 
art of war and murder, while others make it amount to three 
hundred thousand horse. 

No sooner had Amint-l umard Khan-dauran heard that 
Burhanu-1 Mulk had gone, than he also, without making any 
due preparation, went to the field with a force which amounted, 
according to some, to seven thousand, and according to others, to 
twenty thousand horse. Burhanu-1 Mulk, a short time after 
the armies had engaged, was taken prisoner and carried before 
Nadir Shah. That nobleman, renouncing his dependence upon 
the will of God, and acting according to the dictates of his own 
choice, precipitated matters ; but Providence discomfited all his 
plans. After the capture of Burhanu-1 Mulk, the army of Nadir 
Shah surrounded Amlru-l umard on all sides, and began to shoot 
their arrows and fire their guns, and the battle raged till the close 
of the day. The Indian warriors, saiyick , shaikhs , Afghans, and 
Rajputs, so fought with their cruel swords that, had Rustam and 
Afrasiyab lived to this time, their livers would have become water 
at the sight of this dreadful battle. The Trams, dreading the 
swords of these brave men, left the field, and, firing their guns 
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from a distance and from different quarters, made heaps of the 
corpses of Indians, who preferred death to flight. 

' At last the great luminary of the world set in the west, and 
with the approach of night darkness spread over the earth $ yet 
up to this time no army came to reinforce Amim-l mnam y all 
through the connivance of Nizamu-1 Mulk, who, with the utmost 
animosity towards the followers of Islam, always laid out 
encouragement to infidels and tyrants. It is said that five 
thousand men on the side of Amirihl umam met with the 
honour of martyrdom, among whom were Muzaffar Khan, his 
brother, Mir Kallu, ’All Hamid Khan, Yadgar Khan, Lodi 
Khan, and other nobles. In the evening Amim-I imam , with 
a few of his men, returned from the field to his tent, wounded 
and sorrowful The next day he set in array a new army, with 
the intention of hazarding another battle, and defeating Nadir 
Shah, who had trembled at the courage displayed. But the 
Amir fell, and drank the cup of martyrdom. 

It is said that when Burhanu-1 Mulk fell into the hands of 
Nadir Shah, the Shah inquired from him all the particulars of 
this Government. He was informed in reply that Khan-dan ran, 
who had fought with him that day, was only one of the servants 
of the Emperor of Hindustan, and that, like him, there were 
many other nobles and Rajas, possessed of great power and much 
courage, in his camp as well as in all parts of the kingdom, and 
that any one of them was well able to cope with him. He re- 
commended him, therefore, to receive something on account of 
his travelling expenses, and return to his own* country. Nadir 
Shah was confounded to hear this, and peace was determined on. 

Muhammad Shah, by the advice, of Nizamu-1 Mulk, rode to the 
tent of Nadir Shah, whose son came to receive him. The Prince, 
according to his father's orders, sat below the throne, like an 
attendant. After the interview, Muhammad Shah dined and 
returned to his tent. 

On the same day Niz&mu-l Mulk, with his usual impudence, 
put on the official dress of the Amiru-l umam , which had been 
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promised to Borhanu-1 Mulk, who, on being informed of this, 
under the impulse of ambition, represented to Nadir Shah, that 
Amiru-l ttmard Khan-dauran deceased was the only person of 
importance in the government, and that now there was no man in 
the kingdom equal to him in power or dignity ; that Nadir Shah 
should contrive to take Muhammad Shah prisoner, and make 
himself master of the country. Having no regard for gratitude, 
deluded by the base avarice of this world, and having no shame 
even for contradicting his own words, he occasioned the general 
slaughter and great contentions and disasters which ensued. 
Nadir Shah, having called Nizamu-i Mulk, placed him in 
custody, and constrained him to send for the Emperor. That 
wanderer in the forest of envy and malice, without considering 
what might be the result, wrote a letter under his own hand to 
the effect that he had settled the terms of peace, and the con- 
firmation of it depended upon his coming. The heedless 
Emperor, being deceived by that artful person, rode to the tent of 
Nadir Shall, who ordered the few persons who had gone with the 
Emperor to be turned out, and the Emperor, with Nizamu-l 
Mulk, Amir Khan, Is’hak Khan, Jawed Khan, Bihroz Khan, 
and Jawahir Khan, to be placed in confinement. Some of his 
myrmidons were sent to I’timadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, 
and forcibly brought him out of his tent into N adir Shah s 
•camp. At the same time, officers of the Shah were placed as 
guards on all the offices and establishments of Muhammad Shah. 
It is said that Fath ’AH Khan, sou of Sabit Khan, and .’AH 
Amjid Khan, escaped, and went in safety to their houses. Khan-i 
zaman Khan, also, escaped after changing his clothes. 

The next day, according to Nadir Shah’s orders, Burhdnu-1 
Mulk 1 and ’Aziinu-Ilah Khan went to Shah-Jahanahad, for the 
purpose of establishing his rule. Though all these ungrateful 
persons, through their ambition, had adhered much to the 
interests of Nadir Shah, yet, as Providence had destined that the 
sovereignty of the House of Timur should be preserved, and 
1 [ u NMit Shah, appointed Burhtau-1 Mulk WaUl-i »mtlaL”—Baydn~i WdkZ .] 
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number of those who were 
thousand. 2 The losses and - 
were exceedingly great. * * 

After this violence and cru< 
riches, 3 
and camels. 

and indignation, these outrages 
casioned by the rivalry of the d: 
that one day Nadir Sh&h, in hi 
and abusive words to Nizamu-1 
threatened them with punishment. When they left the court, 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, with all the lying and fraud to which he was 
naturally habituated, spoke to Burhanu-1 Mulk some very soft 

1 r» "Without doubt nearly 3000 Persians foil victims.”- Baydn-i .] 

2 [“ It was found by inquiry from tbe kotwdl of tbe city that nearly 20,000 men 

must have been massacred.”— Baydn-i WiU ’.] ... . 

a r« it is probable that tbe plunder amounted to about eighty krors ot rupees. — 

Baydn-i Wdki ’ .] 


ielty, Nadir Shah collected immense 
which he began to send to his country laden on elephants 
Muhammad Shah witnessed with the utmost emotion 
of Nadir Shah, wliieh were oc- 
saffected nobles. It is narrated, 
nublic court, spoke some harsh 
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and heart-rending words, and told him that it would now be 
difficult to escape the hands of that tyrant ; he advised that they 
both should at the same moment go home, and, taking a cup of 
deadly poison, pursue the path to death, and sacrifice their lives 
to their honour. After this, that chief of deceivers went to. his 
house, and, having expressed his will to his relations, and drunk a 
cup of water mixed with sugar, covered himself with a sheet and 
went to sleep. Bnrhanu-I Mulk, who was a true soldier, and was 
not aware of his perfidy, as soon as he heard this, drank a cup of 
poison, and went to the next world. 

The Shah of Tran, after having brought so many disasters 
and calamities upon Hindustan, presented to the Emperor of that 
country seven horses of "Irak, several trays of jewels and cloths, 
instilled into him some precepts useful to Emperors, granted 
Mir ats to the ministers of the throne, and, having left Dehli on 
the 7th of Safar, returned to his own country. He proceeded 
through the territory of Sind, and having taken a large con- 
tribution from its chief, who was of the tribe of Bhatti, went to 
Kandahar. It is said that after the departure of Nadir Shah, 
the chiefs and Rajas of all parts of Hindustan sent large sums of 
money to Muhammad Sh&h, together with horses, elephants and 
other property of various kinds. 


Twenty-Second Year of the Reign 


Two krors of rupees and three hundred elephants were sent 
to His Majesty by Shuja’u-d daula, governor of the province of 
Bengal. After Nadir Shah had gone away, Amir Khan was 
raised to the rank of 7000 and the office of third balchsM , and 
Isliak Kh&n to the cUwdm of the khalisa . They were also 
received into the favour of the Emperor, on which account 
Nizamu-I Mulk, again having recourse to his fox-like habits, 
and being displeased, left Dehli. He spent some days at the 
village of Tilpat, and at last, with the advice of Mihr-parwar, 
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the grandmother of the Emperor, and on condition that Amir 
Khin should come out to meet him, returned to the « 3 • 

Amir KMn son of Amir Khan senior, one of the chief n. ■ 
was appointed Governor of the province of Allahabad, where m 

annlied himself to the work of administration, 

U A body of Jats from Maliaban, having raised their head, 
in rebellion, put Hakim Kdzim, the FaujMr of the W* 
of Firozabad, to death, and carried oEF all lus am 

treasure. The chief of these insurgents proclaimed that he ha. 
assumed the name of Wantar Shah, and more than uUOO mm 
ha vino - flocked round him, lie raised great tumult and ahum 
Zahiru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khan went against him with a bod. 
of 6000 horse, and having made an end oi him, determined 
cross the Chambal, proceed to the territory of Bhadawar an 
place Kaj Singh, son of Amrat Singh, on the ." nd o f tta 
principality. But on account of the river being too lull, h 

could not cross it, and returned to DeliH. 

An army of more than 100,000 Mahratta horse attache 
N&sir Jang, son of Nizamu-1 Mulk. He, unlike his lather, wl 
always assisted the enemy, was the most virtuous man of h 
time, and possessed great courage and humanity. They bun 
villages in the environs of the city of Aurangabad. Lp< 
which Kasir Jang equipped an army, which some say did n 
exceed 8000 horse, and sallied out from the city. Kasir Jai 
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they bad been informed that, although they themselves had 
before now reached to the very suburbs of Dehii, and so many 
ravages had been committed by Nadir Shah, yet the Emperor 
was still equally as negligent and indifferent as ever. With 
this idea they gladly crossed the Nerbadda. Malharji, PMjl, 
and other chiefs of the enemy's army, which, according to some, 
was no less than 50,000 horse, came through Bundelkhand as 
far as the banks of the J umna ; but suddenly, on hearing that 
Baji Kao, having fallen into the claws of death, had gone to the 
deserts of hell, they returned, without accomplishing anything, 
towards Sattara-garh to meet Raja Sahu. 

Raghu, nephew of Raja Sahu, at the head of 80,000 horse, 
fought with Nasir Jang, to avenge the defeat of Baji Edo, 
Nasir Jang in this battle also gave a complete repulse to the 
infidel enemy. 

One of the nobles, by name SImjdhi-d daula, who was a very 
good man, and governed the province of Bengal with the utmost 
justice, died a natural death. As he was a great protector of his 
subjects, and exceedingly just, the country, by virtue of these 
qualities, flourished greatly, and the revenue had so much in- 
creased that every year he sent two krors of rupees to the 
Emperor; besides which, thirty thousand horse and an immense 
body of infantry received their pay from him. He also sent 
thousands of ‘presents to the saints in all parts of the country 
and cities. The Emperor Muhammad Shah, and the ministers 
of the throne, having shut up the path of justice, and stretching 
out the hand of rapacity upon the subjects, devoted themselves 
to amassing wealth, which at last all fell to the lot of the enemy, 
and there was even a deficiency in the fixed revenue of the khdlisa . 

Twenty-third Year of the Reign. , 

Zahfru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khan, being appointed to the 
governorship of Mdlwa, went to the territory of Bh add war, and 
having taken five lacs of rupees as a contribution from Raj Singh, 
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p"?- He * “ p ““" «t ,«.b to »f .'«p«« ft»»> w» i. 

standing with its chief, a -p that ] ie went to 

U'rchha, and spent some days U1 ^ ]ltl “=> V ;; overU ors, 
Baja. As he acted -tra^ rde ot tK ^ ^ 

,vho, after securing the safasfecft ‘ Iied themselves to the 
who were the servants of theEt p ^ enter the territory 

government of the province ^ fear of the enemy. He 

ztu** - *- ** °- j ttei 

K rt m,™ - - r«« ^r:a a “ 

was appointed to governor^ of A jm. , 

« H- — to0 so that 

“f'wS5.*» * the «»t Khwip 

””a ;Mk tS(iito e otlhfe te ' who had todructoi !«.. 

shin of the province to him, and returned to Dehln 

When Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf Jtk was informed that Ins son 
Bisir Jan- had by his firmness obtained great advantages and 

* „ the enemy, who fied hem Wore ta — V > . 

cow before a bow j that Islam bad .Mamed a new lWie 
that the allowances of the many officers and soldin., * - 

him were find assorting to saeb man's ™'th j and «M ■* » 
introduced pease and tranquillity among ins subjects, -the S o 
ambition and of a desire to assist the wretched enemy wind 
ire had always felt, was rekindled in him. Having obta.ned 
leave from the Emperor, lie marched with great baste t v 
the Dakbin, and arrived in a very short space of time at the 
banks of the Rerbadda. As he had but a very little fo.ee 
with Mm, he received a reinforcement of on. thousand horse from 
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Yar Muhammad Khan, who ruled over the greater part of the 
province of Malwa. Having crossed the river, he stopped for 
some 'time in the city of Burhanpur, where a dispute arose 
between the father and son. At last, the latter, who, indepen- 
dent of being sensible and learned, was very dutiful, and a 
much better man than his father and ancestors, notwithstanding 
that he had possessed so much influence and power, voluntarily, 
out of respect to the rights of his father, resigned all concern 
in the affairs of government, and sat at the gate of the sacred 
shrine of saint Zaina-I Mulk, where also the remains of Shah 
"Alamgir (Aurangzeb) are interred. As he was a very wise man, 
had been disgusted with worldly pursuits, and had much regard 
for works of religion, he withdrew his hand from the pollutions 
of this world, and attended to the excellences of the next. 

Nizanux-1 Mulk, who had become old, was so much entangled 
in the allurements of this unprofitable world, that, although from 
the time of lAiamgir to the present he had seen how faithless it 
had proved to a great number of its followers, yet, through his 
avarice and ambition, he discouraged his excellent son, and still 
seeks to injure him, notwithstanding that he must well know 
the world to be nothing and its votaries nothing. 
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KHUSHHA'L CHARD. 

The author of this work was Khushhal Chand, a writer in the 
diivam office of Dehlx, in the time of Muhammad Shah. His 
father, Jiwan ftdm, held various employments in the time 
of Aurangzeb and Bahadur Sh&h. He was at first in the service 
of Ruhu-llah Khdn and Bahramand Khan, and when Shaikh 
^Ataudlah was appointed intelligencer and bakhsM of Lahore, Jiwan 
Ram was made his 2 ^kkdr. After leaving Lahore, he was ap- 
pointed deputy superintendent of the diwani office at Dehli, and 
in the time of Bahadur Shah was raised to the rank of 150. As 
he was a poet, he presented several copies of verses to the 
Emperor, for which he received a reward of two hundred rupees. 
He died in the year 1164 a.h. 

The eldest son, Khub Chand, succeeded to his father’s office, 
and Khushhal Chand also obtained employment in the diu'dni 
office, with which he expresses himself well satisfied, “ as it 
enabled him to fulfil the duties of both this world and the next.” 
In compliment to the Emperor under whom lie was employed, he 
calls his work Tdrikh-% Muhammad- ShaM> to which he gives 
also the honorific title of Nddiru-% Zamdm , “ the -wonder of the 
world,” as it contains, in combination with another word, the 
date of composition — 1152 a.h. (1739-40 a.d.) ; but the history 
is carried down a few years later. 

The Nadiru-% Zamdni is divided into two volumes, one called 
the Majmahi-l AkKbar&t the other Zubdatu-I Akhbdrat > each 
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divided into two books. Independent of the historical matter, 
the work contains treatises on arithmetic, astrology, palmistry, 
versification and other irrelevant matters. 

The second volume will form the subject of a future notice. 1 
The first, or Majmctu-l Akkbdrat, is appropriated as below. 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. Account of the wise and religious persons, from the 
Creation to the time of Muhammad Shah. Ancestors of Mu- 
hammad Shah up to TTrnar Shaikh Mirza, father of the Emperor 
Babar, A brief account of the governments of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkistan, Turan, Bum, Sham, and Tran, from the era of 
Kaiumars to the time of Nauslnrwan. A brief account of the 
Ghazni vides, Ghorians, Saljukians, and other dynasties. 

Book II. History of India from Baja Judishtar's reign to the 
time of Ibrahim Lodi. Account of some of the most celebrated 
saints of India, such as Mu 5 inu-d din Chishti, Kutbu-1 Aktab, 
and others, and of the reformers of the Hindu religion, such as 
B&manand, Kabir, Baidas, and Kanak, with a notice of the 
Sliastras and Vedantism. v, 

Size, — The first Book contains 331 large 8vo. pages of 19 
lines each. 

The first volume contains nothing of interest. The only useful 
part of the work is the history of Muhammad Shah. 

The Nadini-z Zamdm is very rare. The late Sadm-s Sudttr 
of Mainpuri had a perfect copy, which his heirs have lost ; and 
Nawab ’All Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar has a very imperfect 
copy, deficient in the second books of both volumes. The 
Nawab of Tonk has the first book. Wilken 2 quotes an Indian 
History of this name in the Berlin Library, but I cannot trace 
the quoted passage in the portions of the work available to me, 

1 [There is no such notice among the papers, nor any copy of the work in the 
library.] 

2 Mirchondi Historic Gasnevidannn, p, 204. 
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[The author of this work, Muhammad Muhsin Sadilu, son of 
Hanif, was, according to his own statement, enrolled in the 
corps of Wata-shaMs. His work extends from the death of 
Aurangzeb to the departure of Nadir Shah from India on the 
7th Safar, 1152 a.h. (9th May, 1739 a.d.)- The early part of 
the work is very brief and summary, and the history really 
begins with the reign of Farrukh Siyar. It is written in a 
very ambitious extravagant style, with a great tendency to 
exaggeration. He tells us, for instance, that Nadir Shah's army 
consisted of “ two lacs of Kazalbdsh horsemen,” and he makes a 
long and horrible story out of the deposition and murder of 
Farrukh Siyar. He states that he was induced to write the 
work at the “ earnest entreaty of Shaikh ’Alau~d din, an old 
and constant associate of Amiru-l umard Samsamu-d daula in 
all his military exploits, who related all the particulars to him, 
and frequently urged him to compose a connected narrative of 
them.” The work was no doubt named after Samsamu-d daula, 
who plays a conspicuous part in the history. According to his 
own statement, our author grew tired of his work, and resolved 
u not to furnish historical details respecting any more vain- 
hearted and ambitious princes after he had described the general 
massacre caused by Nadir; but he was subsequently persuaded 
by his spiritual instructor, Shah Badr-i ’Akim, to write a 
tolerably full account of them.” 
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The whole work has been well translated for Sir EL M. Elliot 
by the late Major Fuller, with the exception of many pages of 
empty rhetorical flourishes. From that translation this notice 
has been compiled and the following Extracts have been taken.] 


EXTRACTS. 

(After the death of Amiru-l mnard Husain ’AH Khan), the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah never came out of the citadel of 
Dehli except to enjoy the pleasures of an excursion or to amuse 
himself in field sports. He paid no attention to the administra- 
tion of the kingdom, which lacked all supreme authority, and 
through Ms indolence, unrelieved by any exertion, he fell and 
came to an end. For water even, notwithstanding its innate 
purity and excellence, if it remains stagnant anywhere, changes 
its colour and smell. The Government of the country went so 
completely out of the grasp of his will that the fcmjddrs of every 
mrkdr and ehaJda , and the mbdcldrs of every city and province, 
who possessed the strong arm of a military force, refused to pay 
the revenue due on khdlrn and jdgir lands. They used to send 
merely gifts and presents to their lord and master, after the 
manner of friends and equals, but put the produce of the jdgirs 
of the mamabddrs, and the amount collected from the Imperial 
domains (Malm), like food easy of digestion, clown their own 
throats. The proud and haughty of every region raised their 
heads in contumacy, and the rebellious and refractory of every 
land fixed the bent of their inclinations on revolt and dis- 
obedience. Hosts upon hosts of the execrable Mahrattas 
brought forcibly under their subjection the territory of the 
Dakhin and the provinces of Gujarat and Malwa, and raised the 
banner of subjugation to such a pitch as to pillage and lay waste 
the cities, town, and villages around itfgra and Dehli, and to 
leave the good name and property of none, whether high or low, 
unmolested. An incursion of the vile forces of the enemy to 
the outskirts of Dehli and Agra took place regularly every year, 
and, exclusive of the booty of populous towns, they used to carry 
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off by force and violence forty or fifty lacs worth of property from 
the open country, insomuch that the rumour of the instability of 
the royal house of Hind, having reached the lords and commons 
of all quarters of the globe, Nadir of Isfahan invaded it with his 
troops resembling the waves of the sea, and put all the natives 
of the provinces of Kabul, the Panj&b and Dehli at once to the 
sword* 


(When Muhammad Shah was in the field against Nadir Shah), 
Sa’du-d din Khan Bahadur, ddrogha of the sublime artillery, 
planted an iron fortress as it were all around the royal camp, 
which was five parasangs in circumference, by chaining together 
the heavy pieces of ordnance (most of which required 500 bullocks 
for the drawing of their carriages, and some a thousand or more, 
as well as five or ten elephants to push each gun from behind, 
exclusive of the people attached to every one, who by their expert 
contrivances pass it with ease over rugged and difficult places), 
and the medium and light guns, which exceeded the limit of 
computation, and were beyond the power of reckoning. * * 

The heavy shower of arrows, and the hail-storm of bullets, 
with the violent pelting of their fall, caused the torrent of death 
to sweep away the fabric of a multitude of living forms, and de- 
spatched to the sea of perdition a whole host of the ever- victorious 
army under the command of Amini-l umard Samsamu-d daula, 
successful in both worlds. His Majesty, the shadow of the Most 
High, on learning the frightful news of the superior prowess of 
the ferocious KamlbdsMs^ was about to despatch a suitable force to 
the aid and support of that choice favourite at the Court of the 
0 but through Path Jang Nizarnu-1 Mulk’s oppo- 

sition, the august and sublime intention was not carried into 
effect. * * ’Abdu-l Ma’bud Khan addressed the following re- 
marks to Xsaf Jah Nizamu-1 Mulk : “ The Amlru-l umard 
Khan-dauran Bahadur is so influential a person, that if the evil 
eye fall on the stability of his army, it will be the cause of dis- 
persion to the leaves of the volume of the State, and a reason of 
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slipping to tlie feet of resolution among the servants of the 
Government. Therefore the duty of aiding and supporting such 
a high-minded and faithful individual is proper and incumbent on 
all 5 and from feelings of generosity and good sense I have an 
ardent desire for the accomplishment of the task. 1 *’ * * As this 
black night had come out of the darkness of Fath Jang’s animo- 
sity, in accordance with the will of the Almighty, how could the 
first blush of the bright dawn of safety and security and the disc 
of the brilliant sun of victory show its face without the removal 
of its raven tresses ? Fath Jang laid his hand on the arm of the 
warrior, and did not let it go until by divers arguments he had 
dissuaded him from his fixed determination ; while the latter, the 
chosen of the Adored, writhed in the depths of anguish, and bit 
the lip of remorse with the teeth of helplessness. 


In consequence of the death of Amzru-l umara Samsamu-d 
daula, the robe of the office of Mir Bakhshi was bestowed on 
Ghazm-d dm Khan, son of Fath- Jang Nizamu-i Mulk. The 
fire of animosity, that had been somewhat allayed, immediately 
kindled afresh into flames, because Bahadur Jang Burhaiiu-1 
Mulk, from the first dawn of his prosperity till the closing 
calamity of his career, had entertained the desire of obtaining the 
dignity of Amiru-l umara , and having waited for his opportunity 
a long time, had kept sowing this wish in the field of his heart . 1 
As he had fully expected to have his hopes realized on the death 
of the late incumbent, he had deemed it expedient to keep on good 
terms with the Emperor; but on hearing that another had been 
invested with the coveted robe, he swerved from the path of con- 
ciliation, and girded the waist of cunning more tightly than 
before in hastening along the road of enmity. The image of 
peace that had been reflected in the glass of exhibition had been 
changed to war, and the broken chain of friendship was spliced 
with the cord of contention. 

1 The metaphor in the original is much more elaborate. 
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[No account of this book has been found among Sir EL M. 
Elliot’s papers, and there is no copy of the work in his library. 
The following translation, by “ Lt. Perkins,*” must therefore 
speak for itself. It was made from a MS. belonging to Nawab 
Ziau-d dm. The author was an eye-witness of much that 
passed during N&dir Shah’s stay in India, and suffered from his 
exactions. A memorandum on the translation states that it is 
“ not complete,” but still the work seems to have been specially 
devoted to Nadir Shahs invasion. It begins with a chapter 
headed “History of the wonderful events that came to pass in 
H indust &n in the year of the Hijra 1151,” which contains an 
account of Nadir Shah's rise and of the beginning of his march 
towards India. This chapter and a few other passages have been 
omitted. The last words of the translation have been printed, 
but there is nothing to indicate whether they end the book or not.] 

EXTRACTS. 

March of the Emperor of Persia to Hindustan, and the consequent 
slaughter and devastation in that beautiful land . 

Strange events occurred after the capture of Kandahar. Before 
setting out from Ispahan, Nadir Shah had despatched a messenger, 
named 'All -Mardan Khan, to Hindustan, with full powers to 
arrange with Muhammad Shah, the ruler of the land, certain 
matters of a nature peculiar to troublous times, and such as it 
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becomes Emperors to settle amicably with one another. Nadir 
Shah reached Kandahar ; but Muhammad Shah, it is probable, 
broke faith, and did not fulfil his promises, although a second 
messenger, named Muhammad Khan Turkoman, was sent to 
him ; this messenger moreover never returned. The train had 
long been laid, and from these negociations sprang the spark that 
fired it. Nadir Shah was moved to anger ; he resolved on the 
invasion of Hindustan ; but though the apparent motive lias been 
given above, the true cause was the weakness of its monarchy. 
Accordingly, on the 8th of Safar, in the twentieth year of Mu- 
hammad Shah’s reign, a.h. 1150, the Persian Emperor set his 
face towards Kabul, where he arrived about the end of the 
month. * $ 

The settlement of the conquered territory occupied the Emperor 
for four months and a half. The inarch was then continued to 
Jalalabad, a place famous for its pomegranates, which was 
reached on the 14th of Sha’ban. Nasir Khan, son of the late 
Nasir Khan, governor of the province, who during these events 
had been at Peshawar, moved from this town and occupied a 
position half-way between ’AH Masjid and Jamrud, which place 
is distant nine kos from Peshawar, to oppose the invader’s 
progress. 

Nasir Khan had often written to Muhammad Shah concerning 
the want of money, but none of his representations had been 
attended to. He now wrote to the effect that lie himself was but 
as a rose-bush withered by the blasts of autumn, while his 
soldiery were no more than a faded pageant, ill-provided and with- 
out spirit ; he begged that, of the five years 5 salary due to him, 
one year s salary might be paid, that he might satisfy his creditors 
and have some little money at his command. The Nawab Sahib, 
however, exclaimed before the assembled diwan, that he could 
see no need for all this haste and flurry ; “ had he not written on 
the subject to the Emperor and the Wakdlat-pmah, and, if the 
matter was not settled that day, why it would be so the next?” 
The WaMiaf-pamk , when he laid the document before the Amzru-l 
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Of the 13th of Sha’ban, entered the Khaibar Pa* ^ Ink, the 
stars still shone above their heads, and, raering w,0t the rapuhty 
of the wind, fell suddenly on the force of Aasir khan, a.i. 

scene of slaughter and plunder ensued. * * 

Kadir Shah was now in possession of all the country as ar as 
Attock, and Mnhammad Shah and his advisers could no longer 
remain blind to the danger that threatened them. lhey under- 
stood at length that this was no ordinary foe against whom t it} 
had to contend, no mere plunderer who would be sated with the 
spoil of a province and then return to Ins own country bu _ 
leader of unshakeable resolution, who shaped his course wd h the 
sword. If, even at this juncture, the Emperor had sough o 
conciliate Naw4b S&hib A’azzu-d danla Bahadur, Nazim or 
Multan and Uhore, and had supplied this fierce chieftain with 
sinews of war as such an emergency required, then indeed 
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might the world have witnessed a very different result. As it 
was, when the Emperor learned from the news-writers the 
advance of the Persian army to Attock, he, on the 1st of the 
blessed month of Ramazan, appointed Asaf Jail Bahadur 
Wakilu-s Saltcmot , Ptimadu-d daula Chin Bahadur Wazim-l 
Mamdlik , and Amiru-lnmara Bahadur to be BakhsM K u-l Mamalik , 
for the defence of the monarchy, and with his own hands bound 
on the heads of the chiefs a mdlaband of Burhanpur workman- 
ship. That same day these noblemen left the city for their 
camp, which was pitched near the Shalamar gardens. They re- 
ceived one hror of rupees in cash, and cannon and munitions of 
war in abundance. Besides their own troops , 50,000 horsemen 
were given to them. Now was the time for these chiefs to have 
marched without delay, and, acting in concert with the Nazim of 
Multan and Lahore, whose troops amounted to no less than 
20,000 bold horsemen, to have advanced to the banks of the 
Jhelam or Chinab, and have closed the roads and passes against 
the invader by skilful dispositions and by force of arms. In- 
stead of this, the army remained a whole month encamped near 
the Shalamar gardens, detained by sundry petty causes which I 
cannot detail. 

Nadir Shah, after Nasir Khan’s defeat, had entered Pesh&war, 
where he occupied the residence of the Khan. Having settled 
the affairs of this district lie marched, on the 25th of Rama- 
zan, towards Attock, where the army encamped on the fifth 
day. The construction of a bridge here caused inevitable delay, 
but Aka Muhammad was detached with a strong force to devas- 
tate the country, and leave no means of destruction untried. 
A’azzu-d daula might now have displayed the same indifference 
as his royal master; but, far from this, he drew together a number 
of troops at vast expense to himself, and on the 17th of Rama- 
zan formed his camp on the banks of the Ravi. Not being at 
liberty to move forward until joined by the Emperor’s army, he 
contented himself with placing his camion in the best positions, 
and throwing up entrenchments round his camp. 
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On the 4th of Shawwal the Persian army crossed the Attock 
river on a bridge of boats. On the 8th the Emperor reached 
the left bank of the Chinab river, and on the 9th encamped 
close to the bridge of Shah-daula. 1 

Bat how to relate the ruin and desolation that overwhelmed 
this beautiful country! Wazirabad, Imanabad, and Gujarat, 
towns which, for population, might almost be called cities, were 
levelled with the earth. Nothing was respected, no sort of 
violence remained unpractised ; property of all kinds became the 
spoil of the plunderer, and women the prey of the ravisher. 

On the 10th of Shawwal the Shah and his army crossed the 
bridge of Shah-daula; then, leaving far to the left the artillery 
of the Nazim , which was in position along the opposite bank of 
the Ravi, they forded the river and advanced to the Shalamar 
gardens, which are on the high road to Shall- Jahanabad. All that 
day, from morn till night, the contest was maintained against the 
army of the Nazim , who repeatedly tried to force his way back to 
the town. The bravest warriors put forth their strength and 
many of the KazalbdsMs fell. Yahya Khan, the eldest son of 
the Nazim , cut his way through with a few followers, and 
proceeding towards Shah- Jahanabad by forced marches, reached 
the camp of Nawab Sahib Wazim-l Mamdlik Bahadur in the 
vicinity of Pampat. ; The fighting was renewed on the 11th, 
and the plain was strewed with the slain. 

Both armies were now worn out with the struggle, and it was 
found advisable to make terms. On the 12th, the Nazim 
was met by the illustrious Wassir ? Abdu-l Baki, and conducted 
into the presence of the Shah, the greatest honour and respect 
being shown him. He was courteously received and presented 
with a chapkan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and a horse. 
The Nazim again repaired to the presence of the Shah on the 
14th, and paid, by way of offering, a sum of twenty lacs of 
rupees, a portion of which had been taken from the state coffers, 
and the remainder contributed by the wealthiest inhabitants* 

■’ ; ■ 1 A most wonderful march ! 
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He then departed in all honour. By this payment Lahore 
was saved from horrors among which death and spoliation 
were the least. The Shah, who was full of kindness for the 
Nazim (A’azzu-d daula), took into his service his second son, 
Hayatu-llah Khan Bahadur, and appointed him to the command 
of five hundred horse. 

On the 15th of the month the Shah continued his march 
towards Shah-Jahanabad. He advanced rapidly. Leaving his 
camp equipage at ShahaMd, on the 15th of Zi-1 ka’da he 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Karnal, where Muhammad 
Shah's army awaited his coming. But it is now time to return 
to Muhammad Shah, lest the thread of the narrative should be 
broken. 

Muhammad Shah leaves the Capital. 

It has already been shown how Xsaf Jah Bahadur, Wazivu-l 
mamdlxh Bahadur and Amiru-l Umard Bahadur , the officers 
to whom had been entrusted the responsibility of leading an 
army against the Persian invaders, remained for a whole month 
encamped near the Shalarnar gardens. When tidings came 
that Uadir Shah had reached the banks of the Attock river, 
the commanders urged upon the Emperor the necessity of his 
joining them in person, and, with one accord, they moved forward 
in the early days of Shawwal. The author himself, Anand Bam, 
accompanied by his beloved sons Rax Kripa Ram and Salah 
Path Singh, left the capital on the 11th of the month, in the 
service of Naicdb Sahib Wazzru-l Mamalik Bahadur } When 
the army reached Pampat, the author obtained leave to revisit 
his home, where some private affairs required his presence. 
Starting on the 17th, he reached Sliah-Jahanabad on the evening 
of the 20th. 


On the 18th of the month Muhammad Shah, and the 
illustrious Pilnce Ahmad issued from the citadel (ark), the 
royal residence, and encamped near Muhammad Gfanj. The 
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royal camp readied Panipat on tlie 27th, when the commanders 
paid their respects to His Majesty, and made offerings suited to 
their rank. 

Near Karnal flows through a broad plain a canal which issues 
from the Jumna river, near Mukhlisptir, and continues its course 
to Shah-Jahandbad. This place was found convenient for the 
encampment of the army. By degrees news was received of the 
progress of the enemy. It was therefore resolved to advance no 
further, but to take advantage of the abundant supply of water, 
so necessary to the soldier, and fight to the last. The Mir-atkh 
was instructed to construct an earthen wall around the camp ; 
behind this the artillery was placed in position ; and brave men 
were tolcl off for the defence of the intrenehments. In fact, nothing 
was omitted that could conduce to the strength of the camp. 
This disposition, which could hardly be considered worthy of an 
Emperor, was adopted partly to await the arrival of Burhdnu-l 
Mulk Bahadur , Nazim of Oudh, who had been ordered to join 
the royal army. This nobleman, though suffering from sickness, 
advanced by forced marches at the head of 30,000 horsemen, and 
reached Karndl on the 14th of Zi-1 ka’da. This addition to the 
strength of the army created universal joy, and all now thought 
victory certain. 

Battle between the Persians and the Mughals , 

Burhdnu-l Mulk, after his interview with His Majesty on the 
14th, the day of his arrival, had been dismissed to his own tents. 
News was at this time brought to him that a Persian force had 
fallen upon his baggage, which was coming up in the rear from 
Panipat, and had plundered it, and committed great slaughter. 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, with headlong impetuosity, misplaced in a com- 
mander, flew to the scene of action, accompanied only by the few 
horsemen who were with him, without taking time to collect his 
artillery, or to form his men in any kind of order. Soon lie was 
engaged in the thick of the fight, nor did he desist from his 
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efforts until he had scattered the Persians. The latter, expe- 
rienced in every kind of stratagem, the acquiring of which indeed 
forms part of the soldier’s training, fled in apparent confusion, 
followed by the Nazim, who was thus led into an ambush where 
stood the Persian advanced guard with a powerful artillery. The 
armies engaged, and the shouts of the combatants and the clash- 
ing of sabres ascended to the heavens. 

Muhammad Shah, hearing of what was going on, ordered 
Amiru-l mnard to reinforce the Nazim. The Amir represented 
that the army had not expected a fight that day, and that the 
soldiers were consequently quite unprepared; reinforcements 
could but add to the severity of the defeat. It was far better to 
delay a battle until the morrow, when the army could be disposed 
according to the rules of war, with advanced and rear guards, and 
their artillery, on which everything depended in Indian warfare, 
could be placed in the front . 1 The struggle would then be one of 
comparative ease, and a little skill would insure an easy victory. 
The monarch was displeased with these objections, and addressed 
the Amir as a “ conceited idler.” But Amiru-l umard Bahadur 
was a chieftain who had the good of his master at heart ; never 
had he been guilty of aught like disobedience, and now, arming 
himself and mounting an elephant, he gathered round him 
Muzaffar Kh&n Bahadur and a few horsemen, all that could be 
collected in that hour of bewilderment, and hastened to the 
support of the Nazim . The struggle raged so fiercely that firearms 
and arrows were put aside, and swords and daggers were brought 
into play. Blood flowed from gaping wounds and crimsoned the 
combatants ; the red Kazalbash caps had the appearance of 
poppies ; a dense smoke hung over the field of battle. 

The heroic efforts of Amiru-l mnard and his prodigies of 
valour could not prevail against the Persians, who far exceeded the 
Indians in number, and had, moreover, the advantage of having 
been placed in position by the Shah himself. The Mughals broke 

1 [“ It is probable that if the army of Hindustan bad been fully provided with 
artillery, tbc Persians would not have been able to oppose it.” — Baydn~i Wdkf .J 
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at length and fled ; but Amiru-l umard maintained the combat 
until, mortally wounded in the face, lie fell covered with glory. 
His brother, Muzaffar Khan, his son Muhtaram Khan, AH 
Hamid Khan his koka, and some others stood by him to the 
last. Burhanu-i Mulk and Nisar Muhammad Khan Bahadur 
became prisoners. The remainder of the followers of Amiru-l 
umard , headed by Rai Majlis Rai Mir-sdmdn, closed round their 
master’s elephant, resolved to extricate him or to perish. They 
reached the Amir's tents by evening. This nobleman’s wounds 
were mortal, and he lived but one day longer. God have mercy 
on him ! By his decease, Asaf Jah Bahadur became Mir-bakhsM . 
Officers were sent by the Emperor’s order to seize the property of 
the late nobleman, which it would have been more generous to 
leave to the heirs. 

Had the Emperor himself led his powerful army to the support 
off Burhanu-1 Mulk, there would have been no cause to lament 
the loss of such a sarddr as Amiru4 umard; and who can say 
that victory might not have smiled on his arms ? 

The consequences of this disaster were lamentable; for the loss 
of baggage and the great scarcity of supplies that soon prevailed 
(four rupees could hardly purchase a sir of flour) totally de- 
prived the soldiery of the little spirit they ever possessed. The 
Persian Emperor sent a message offering to treat for peace ; for 
though so powerful, he was not one to overlook the advantages of 
negociation. 1 Wmirii-l mamdlik Asaf Jah was opposed to the 
proposition ; but his arguments did not prevail on the Emperor. 
On the 16th of the month Asaf Jah Bahadur and ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Bahadur were deputed to the Shah, to conclude the negoeia- 
tions ; they returned to camp that evening. 

The next day Muhammad Shall repaired in person to the 
Persian camp. The monarch took with him a small escort. 

1 [« The Persians were alarmed at what they had seen of the fighting and bravery 
displayed by the soldiers of Hindustan, who had resisted the balls from jaztiih by 
arrows from bows; and they thought, that if, notwithstanding the want of artillery, 
the Indians had shown so much courage, what would they do now that the Emperor 
with all his artillery was ready for action.”— 3aydn4 7Fd/d\j 
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5 Umdatu-l Mulk Amir Khan- Bahadur, Mu’tamadu-d daula 
Muhammad Isliak Khan Bahadur, Bihroz Khan, and Jawed 
Khan, were among the number. Nasru-llah Mirza, the Sh&h’s 
son, received His Majesty at the limits of - the camp. When 
they drew near, the Shah himself came forth, and the etiquette 
usual between the Persian and Mughal courts was faithfully 
observed. The two monarchs, holding one another by the hand, 
entered the audience-tents, and seated themselves side by side on 
a masnad . It was as if two suns had risen in the East, or as if 
two bright moons shed their light at one time ! As Muhammad 
Shah was unaccompanied by any one of his chiefs, the subject of 
conversation between the two Emperors has remained unknown. 
After this had lasted some time, a repast was prepared, the 
remains of which were given to Amir Kh&n Bah&dur and the 
other noblemen. Nothing that courtesy and friendship require 
was omitted during the whole conference, which lasted a quarter 
of the day, and Muhammad Shah regained his camp about the 
third quarter of the day. These proceedings restored tranquillity 
to the minds of the soldiery; all looked forward with joy to 
renewed plenty, to a return to their beloved Shah-Jahanabad 
and the society of friends ; but fate smiled at these fond hopes, 
for more suffering, more bloodshed awaited them. 

The author has already related how he obtained leave to visit 
Shah-Jahdnabad, and left the army for this purpose when it had 
reached Panipat. The Emperor had taken his departure from 
the town the day before the writer reached it. Strange to relate, 
numbers of people of every degree followed the royal standards. 
Some thought thus to enjoy a pleasant excursion through the 
Panjih, while others were of opinion that a battle would be fought 
and won in the neighbourhood of the town, and that their absence 
would only be of short duration. The writer sought in vain for a 
house within the walls in which to place his wife and family ; he 
could find no suitable one. Under these circumstances, he resolved 
to leave his family in their usual residence outside the town. The 
security of the entrances to the lane was looked to, and armed 
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servants above the ordinary number were entertained* The 
author now prepared to return to the army, and sent on his 
advanced tents* 

But just at this time a report spread through the city of the 
death of Amim-l umard and the capture of Burhanu-1 Mulk. 
Many were the false reports circulated, which there is no need to 
record here, and such was the state of the town that, but for 
the vigilance of Kotwal Hajl Fulad Khan, it must have been 
plundered, and the Persian army would have found the work 
done. The kotwdl> no ordinary man, was at his post day and 
night ; his exertions were unceasing, and, wherever there was an 
appearance of sedition, he seized and punished the guilty parties. 
The roads were infested with malefactors, and there was safety 
for none. 

Having received certain tidings of the Persians having formed 
a circle around the royal army, and rendered ingress to the camp 
impossible, the author was ' compelled to relinquish his design of 
proceeding thither. He therefore turned his attention to his 
means of defence. Sentries were placed, and the ddrogka and 
the writer himself patrolled the bazars at night to collect news. 
A supply of lead, powder, and rockets was laid in, and distributed 
among the people of the quarter, who began to take heart. Thus 
the nights were spent in watching, and the days in the society 
of friends. This state of things continued until the arrival of 
Burhanu-1 Mulk Bahadur and Tallin asp Khan Jalair, the latter 
the representative of the Persian Shah. 


Muhammad Shah’s second visit to the Shah. Entry of the two 
monarchs into Shah-Jahdndhdd , 

The result of Muhammad Shah’s visit to the Persian Em- 
peror has been seen. Some days later, on the 24th of the month, 
Asaf Jalx was deputed to finally settle sundry matters; but, 
through some unknown cause, this personage failed in his 
mission, and was detained in the camp. Muhammad Shah 
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himself, neglecting the remonstrances of a few well-wishers 
who advised a further appeal to arms, then paid a second visit 
to the Persian Emperor on the 26th. Muhammad Shah, as a 
result of this interview, found it advisable to continue in the 
Persian camp, and ordered a part of the royal camp equipage 
to be brought. This was accordingly done. By degrees all the 
chief nobles of the State joined His Majesty. To all appearance 
they acted according to their inclination, but in truth under com- 
pulsion. NctsakcMs were ordered to be in attendance on them ; 
these in reality were but spies on their actions. How strange 
are the freaks of fortune ! Here was an army of 100,000 bold 
and well-equipped horsemen, held as it were in captivity, and all 
the resources of the Emperor and his grandees at the disposal of 
the Kazalbdsh ! The Mughal monarchy appeared to all to be at 
an end. 

A proclamation was issued to the army that all might depart 
who chose, as His Majesty himself was about to return to Shah- 
Jahanabad. The soldiers and camp followers now departed ii^ 
crowds, and, with the exception of the chief dignitaries, and a 
few of lesser rank, who would have thought it a crime to abandon 
their master at such a time, the Emperor remained alone. Tah- 
masp Khan Jalair WaJdlu-s Saltanat , Burhanu-1 Mulk Bahadur, 
and ’Azimu-llah Khan Bahadur, were sent in advance by the 
Shah to have the fort prepared for his reception, and to settle 
various other matters. 

When the Shah's camp equipage arrived from Shababad, the 
two Emperors set out. They made the journey seated together 
on an elevated car. Muhammad Shah entered the citadel (ark) 
of Shah-Jahanabad in great pomp on the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, seated 
in his car ; the conqueror followed on the 9th mounted on a horse. 
By a strange cast of the dice two monarchs who, but a short 
while before, found the limits of an empire too narrow to contain 
them both, were now dwellers within the same four walls ! 

The next day Nadir Shah returned the Indian ruler's visit, 
and accepted the presents offered by the latter. When the Sh&h 
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departed, towards the close of the clay, a false rumour was spread 
through the town that, he had been severely wounded by a shot 
from a matchlock, 1 and thus were sown the seeds from which 
murder and rapine were to spring. The bad characters within the 
town collected in great bodies, and, without distinction, com- 
menced the work of plunder and destruction. A discharge of 
firearms and other missiles was continued throughout the night. 
The darkness of the night and the difficulty of recognizing 
friend or foe were the cause of numbers of the Knzalhtkhk 
being slain in the narrow lanes of the town. Scarce a spot but 
was stained with their blood. 

On the morning of the 11th an order went forth from the 
Persian Emperor for the slaughter of the inhabitants. The 
result may be imagined; one moment seemed to have sufficed 
for universal destruction. The ChdncM ehauk, the fruit market, 
the Daribah bazar , and the buildings around the Mmjid-l Jama 
were set fire to and reduced to ashes. The inhabitants, one and 
#11, were slaughtered. Here and there some opposition was 
offered, but in most places people were butchered unresistingly. 
The Persians laid violent hands on everything and everybody ; 
cloth, jewels, dishes of gold and silver, were acceptable spoil. 

The author beheld these horrors from his mansion, situated in 
the WaMIpura Muhalla outside the city, resolved to fight to the 
last if necessary, and with the help of God to fall at least with 
honour. 2 But, the Lord be praised, the work of destruction did not 
extend beyond the above-named parts of the capital Since the 
days of Hazrat Sahib-kiran Amir Timur, who captured Delhi and 
ordered the inhabitants to be massacred, up to the present time, 
a.h. 1151, a period of 348 years, the capital had been free from 
such visitations. The min in which its beautiful streets and 
buildings were now involved was such that the labour of years 
could alone restore the town to its former state of grandeur, 

1 [ Ci Discharged by one of the female guards of tlie Imperial harem”— lauhar-i 
jSamsdm.] 

2 AVhafc concerns the author alone has been a good deal abbreviated, irom the text. 
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But to return to the miserable inhabitants. The massacre 
lasted half the day, when the Persian Emperor ordered Haji 
E &lad Khan, the koticdl , to proceed through the streets accom- 
panied by a body of Persian nasakcMs , and proclaim an order 
for the soldiers to desist from carnage. 1 By degrees the violence 
of the flames subsided, but the bloodshed, the devastation, and the 
ruin of families were irreparable. For a long time the streets 
remained strewn with corpses, as the walks of a garden with 
dead flowers and leaves. The town was reduced to ashes, and 
had the appearance of a plain consumed with fire. All the regal 
jewels and property and the contents of the treasury were seized 
by the Persian conqueror in the citadel. He thus became possessed 
of treasure to the amount of sixty lacs of rupees and several 
thousand ashrafis ; plate of gold to the value of one kror of 
rupees, and the jewels, many of which were unrivalled in beauty 
by any in the world, were valued at about fifty krors. The 
Peacock throne 2 alone, constructed at great pains in the reign 
of Shah Jahan, had cost one kror of rupees. Elephants, horses, 
and precious stuffs, whatever pleased the conqueror's eye, more 
indeed than can be enumerated, became his spoil. In short, the 
accumulated wealth of 848 years changed masters in a moment. 

Nawdb Sahib Wazzru-l mamalik 3 contributed thirty lacs of 
rupees, besides elephants and his most valuable jewels. Nawab 
Asaf J ah also suffered an equal loss. The property of Burhanu-1 
Mulk, who had died shortly after the arrival of the Persians, 
was likewise seized. It amounted to about a kror of rupees, and 
had been brought from Oudh. 

On the 26th of Zi-1 hijja was celebrated, with great pomp, the 
marriage of Nasir Mirza, son of the Persian Emperor, to a 

1 [ a tJpon the solicitations of His Majesty Muhammad Sh&h, they ceased shedding 
the blood of the innocent.” — Baydn-i Wald'.] 

2 [“His Majesty bestowed on Nadir Shah, with his own munificent band, as a 
parting present, the Peacock throne, in which was set a ruby upwards of a girih 
(three fingers’ breadth) in width, and nearly two in length, which was commonly 
called khiraj-i ’ dlam , u tribute of the world.” — Jauhar-i Samsdm .] 

3 [See supra, p. 79.] 
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daughter of Murad Bakhsh, third son of his late Majesty Shah 
Jah&n. The ruler of Hindustan presented the bridegroom 'with a 
dress of honour, a necklace of pearls, a jighah and a dagger set 
' with pearls, and an elephant with trappings of gold. 

On the 1st. of Muharrani, a.h. 1152 (80th March, 1739), writers 
were appointed to levy ransom from the inhabitants under the orders 
of Tahmasp Khan Waltilu-s SaUcmai , and lay it before the Shall ; 
but, in order that the inhabitants might not be completely ruined, 
nobles of both States were directed to superintend the settlement of 
the ransom in the hall of justice, where all might be spectators. 
The town now offered a strange spectacle. Emissaries of the lofted! 
and Persian nasakehis wandered from house to house and from 
street to street, to take inventories of the property, and enforce the 
appearance of the citizens, so that the sum to be contributed by 
each individual might be fixed according to his means. It was 
the wish of the Shah that the townspeople should be preserved 
from violence and treated with lenity. * * Unoffending people, 
high and low, rich and poor, were compelled day after day to 
appear in the hall of justice, where they were kept from morn 
till night, often later, and then departed, speculating in their 
wretchedness on what the morrow might bring forth, ami 
wondering to find themselves still alive. Mir Waris and 
Khwaja Bahmatu-llah openly, and two other persons in secret, 
had conspired to effect their destruction, and acted as delators. 
Without ever arriving at the truth, their calumnies were accepted 
as such. They forgot that they would reap what they sowed, 
feared neither God nor man, and maltreated the people. 

The inventory was now ready. It appeared from this that the 
contributions of the capital would amount to two hr on* The 
Shah, therefore, appointed Asaf Jail, Wadru-f mam&Ulc, *Azmiu~ 
Hah Khan, Sarbuland Khdn, Mub&rizu-l Mulk, and Murtaza 
Khan to collect the money. Five divisions were made of all the 
city, and lists of the different muhallas , with their inhabitants, 
and the contributions to be levied from each were prepared and 
given to the above-named amirs. 
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Now commenced the work of spoliation, watered by the tears 
of the people. By Nawab A^saf Jah Bahadur and Nawab Sahib 
TFadru-l mamalik , , but especially by the latter, who contributed 
a great part of the money himself, the collections were made in 
the most humane manner ; but where the other three noblemen 
presided, and more particularly in the division of Mubarizu-1 
Mamalik, the sufferings of the citizens knew no bounds. Not 
only was their money taken, but whole families were ruined. 
Many swallowed poison, and others ended their woes with the stab 
of a knife. The author, whose house. was in the division allotted 
to Mubarizu-1 Mamalik, endured great persecution. 1 

Compact made by Muhammad Shah with Nadir Shah. 

At a former epoch, the Monarch of the Universe and Emperor 
of Emperors, the Asylum of Islam, whose throne is that of 
Alexander, and whose court the heavens, the most noble and 
exalted sovereign, Nadir Shah (may his kingdom endure for 
ever !), found it necessary to send ambassadors to transact certain 
affairs with the officials of this suppliant in the court of heaven. 2 
We, at that time, consented to all tl)e demands made of us ; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Muhammad Khan Turkoman was 
deputed from Kandahar to recall these matters to our memory, 
the officers charged with the administration of this realm failed 
to comply with the demands of the great Emperor, and thus 
sowed the seeds of contention. At length the Persian army 
crossed the frontiers of Hindustan, and the forces of the two 
monarchies met in battle on the plains of Karnal. A great 
victory signalized the prowess of the Persian warriors. But as the 
illustrious Emperor, the head of the Turkoman tribes, and fount 
of manly virtues, treated us with kindness, we felt honoured by 
his friendship, which made our court the envy of Irani, and pro- 

1 I have here omitted 16 pages, -which, relate solely to the author's sufferings. 

Five lacs were extorted from him. 
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needed in liis company to Sh&h- J ahanabad, where we offered for his 
acceptance all the treasures, jewels, and precious things of Hind. 
The great Emperor, complying with our request, placed a portion 
of our offerings within the circle of his acceptance, and, moved by 
the feelings of friendship, natural to the similarity of our origin 
and position, and by a just consideration of the favour due by a 
Turkoman to a descendant of the Gurgims, gave into our charge 
the crown and seals of the realm of Hindustan* In return for this 
liberality, surpassing indeed the kindness of a father to his son, 
or of brother to brother, all the countries about Sind, westward 
of the rivers Attock and Sind, and of the Sanjar stream, which 
flows from the latter, namely : Peshawar, Bangashat, the country 
of Kabul, Ghaznin and the Kohistan, Bazar at, the fortress of 
Bhakkar and Sakhar, Khudabad and Layagaon, the I)eraj at 
with the Bulueh and other populations, the province of Tliatia, 
the fortress of Rahim a, the city of Badin, the parggnas of Chun, 
Samwal, Kehran, and all other parganas dependent on the 
harbours, with all forts, villages and cultivated lands, parganas 
and ports from the source of the river Attock, the Bakarnachak 
pass, and the numerous branches of the river near Thatta, to 
where the river Sind and the Sind and Singarh rivulets flow 
into the ocean ; together with whatever of any kind is the pro- 
duce of lands watered by the river Attock and its branches, and 
that may lie westward of the river Sind and the Singarh rivulet ; 
all these have we detached from our dominions, and annexed to 
those of Persia. Henceforth the officers of that powerful State 
shall collect the revenue and exercise all authority in the 
aforesaid countries, and the people, great and small, dwellers in 
towns and in plains, tillers of the soil, men of every degree, 
shall he subject to their laws, and the ministers of this eternal 
government shall no longer have sway among them. But the 
fortress of Dawar, the cities of Tuhari and Bmdrawach, and 
all the countries eastward of the rivers Attock and Sind and 
the Singarh rivulet, these remain attached to the kingdom of 
Hind. 
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Muhammad Shah's third visit to the Sovereign of Persia, and 
departure of the latter . 

On the 29th of Muliarram the glory of the realms of Hind 
proceeded to partake of an entertainment given by the ruler of 
Tran. A quarter of the day passed in rejoicings. A hundred 
and one pieces of cloth, within which were* precious objects from 
foreign countries, and several trays of jewels, offered by the Shah, 
were accepted by the royal visitor, who then took his departure. 
All the nobles in the • regal suite, to the number of nearly one 
hundred, received presents suited to their rank. This festival 
was not without its object, for the Shah had resolved to return 
to his own dominions. This was as yet secret, but on the 6th 
of Safar the Mulld-bdshi , standing at the door of his august 
master's residence, with a loud voice made the following pro- 
clamation : — 

“ Soldiers, the King of Kings and Lord of beneficence, our 
master, the protector of the world, conquered the country of 
Hindustan and restored it. To-morrow our victorious banners 
move towards ’Irak. Be you prepared ! ” 

On the morrow the Shah rode forth from the citadel, and 
pitched his camp near the Shalamar gardens, five hos from the 
town, and once more the government of Hindustan devolved on 
Muhammad Shah. On the 8th of the month ? Abdu-l Bald Khan, 
and Hayatu-llah Khan, son of the Nawdb Nazim A'azzu-d daula, 
were sent to Lahore with an order directing the latter to collect 
and forward a contribution of one hror of rupees. The messen- 
gers, travelling with rapidity, reached Lahore on the 21st of the 
same month. They were met by the Naicdb Nazim in the 
Shalamar gardens. Hence they continued their way in company 
to the city. The illustrious messenger here met with the kindest 
and most courteous reception, and the friendship already existing 
between the noble entertainer and his guest was much increased. 
Through the exertions of Kifayat Khan the demand for a hror of 
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rupees was modified, and a sum of twenty lacs taken in addition 
to the former contribution. 1 

Tidings having been brought of the Shah's arrival at Ohakgard, 
a place thirty kos from Lahore, on the banks of the Ravi, across 
which a bridge of boats had been formed, the Nawdb Sahib 
Nazim and \AMu-l Baki Khan set out to meet His Persian 
Majesty on the 27th of Safar. On the 3rd of Rabfu-1 awwal, 
the monarch crossed, the river at the above-named spot, and 
formed his camp on the right bank. The Nawdb Nazim and his 
companion entered the camp that same day, and were admitted 
to the presence. The Nazim met with great courtesy, and was 
honoured with several presents * besides these the Shah con- 
ferred on him the far man of the Nizdmai of Multan (Saifu-d 
daula Bahadur, the late Nazim , was dead), to which His Majesty 
had caused to be affixed the seal of Muhammad Shah. Dresses 
of honour and Arabian horses were given to Ehwaja ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, second son of the late Saifu-d daula, to Khwaja Hayatu-llah 
Khan, and to the other chiefs in the Nazim's suite. * * 

On the 9th of Rabfu-1 awwal the Shah's camp was at Kaluwal, 
a village on the banks of the Chinab, the largest river of the 
Panjab. A heavy fall of rain, such as is usual in the rainy 
season, had occurred the previous night, and the bridge 
had been broken, some of the boats being swamped, and others 
knocked to pieces. The river's width had so increased that it 
was impossible to reconstruct a bridge at this point, but a 
narrower part was found near the village of Akhdnur, where a 
bridge was formed by means of iron cables. On the 11th the 
Nazim received fresh proofs of the Shah’s generosity. 

The Persian camp broke up from Kaluwal on the 14th, and 
commenced crossing the river at Akhanur. A portion of the 
army had effected its passage, when the force of the swollen and 
pent-up stream carried away the bridge with a deafening roar, 
and hurled two thousand Kazalbmkk into a watery grave. But 
as the Shah was anxious to cross the river, he proceeded him- 

1 This passage is doubtful. 
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self, mounted on Maha-sundar, the powerful elephant that had 
been bestowed on the Naivab Nazim , in search of a ford, or some 
spot suited to the formation of a bridge. However, it is vain to 
struggle against destiny, and His Majesty failed in the object of 
his search ; and it was consequently decided that the army should 
be ferried over in boats at Kaluwal. The camp was therefore 
moved on the 25th, and the passage was commenced. By the 2nd 
Rabfu-s sani, three quarters of the army and baggage had been 
landed on the opposite bant, and on the following day the 
Nazim was permitted to depart, his own sword being returned to 
him, and his elephant to Hayatu-llah. The Nazim and his son 
reached Sialkot the same day. The Persian Emperor, who 
entertained a great affection for the Naivab Nazim , directed an 
epistle to be prepared and forwarded to the ruler of Hind, desiring 
His Majesty to increase the allowances and the body of horse of 
this chieftain from seven to eight thousand. The districts of 
Gujarat, Sialkot, Pursarur, and Aurangabad, from which was 
derived the expenditure of Kabul and Peshawar ; also Dangali 
and other places, producing about four hrors of dams, and consti- 
tuting th ejagir of Nasir Khan, Nazim of Kabul ; some districts 
forming the zaminddris of Khuda-yar Khan ’Abbasi, and of Gh&zi 
Khan Dudahi, zammddr of Multan, all of which are east of the 
Attock river, and had been for three years made over to Nadir 
Shah, these were now placed under the charge of the Nazim , 
subject to a yearly payment of twenty lacs of rupees. The 
Nazim was at first loath to enter into this arrangement, but 
several considerations induced him. The chief of these was that 
if this matter were not thus settled, the Shah would leave an 
army in the country, which would be the cause of numerous evils. 
On the 7th of the month the Shah himself crossed the river, 
and encamped on the right bank, the move being mad© known to 
all by discharges of cannon. 

The Shah felt the greatest anxiety to reach Khurasan, where 
his presence was urgently required to put a stop to disturbances 
that had broken out in Bukhara and Khwarizm, for the rulers of 
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these countries, blinded with pride and ignorance, had withdrawn 
their necks from the yoke of subjection. Proceeding without a 
halt, the Shah crossed the river Attock on the 21st of Jurnatla-s 
sain, and on the 25th of Sha’ban east his shadow over the 
country of Kabul. Hence he marched by way of Darah Isma’ll 
Hut to correct Khudd-yar Khan ? Abbasx, zmmmhtr of Klmd- 
abid. Having made Hut and Ghazi Khan Diidahi obedient, 
he remained some time in the government of Bhakkar. 

Before leaving Kabul, the Hawaii Sahib A'azzu-d daula and 
Hayatu-llah Khan Bahadur, who governed the province of 



Multan as his fathers deputy, had been directed to join the Shah 
whenever his army should enter the territories of Khuda-yar 
Kh&n, and to assist in settling the affairs of that district. 
Hayatu-llah Khan lost no time in joining the Shah and the 
Nazim , starting on the 26th of Shawwal from the fortress of 
Jamun, which had Mien to his arms only a few days before, 
passed one night at Lahore. On the 23rd of Zi-1 hijja he left 
Multin to proceed towards the Persian camp by water. 


Copy of the Shah's Letter above mentioned. 

To the exalted and most noble of Khans, the illustrious 
Zakariya Khan, Nazim of the provinces of Lahore and Multan, 
with assurances of our warmest friendship, be it known that, 
whereas His Majesty has resolved to make a tour tins year 
through the country of Sind, in order to chastise certain 
rebellious chieftains in those parts, and whereas it is deemed 
probable that one or more of these chiefs may attempt to fly 
towards Multan, which would render it necessary for the conquer- 
ing army to cross the river Sind, to pursue and capture the 
fugitives ; and whereas between this powerful government and 
that of Hindustan there exists perfect concord, it is necessary 
that the illustrious N izim, should be prepared to move from. 
Lahore towards Multan on receiving an order to this effect, and 
with his troops guard the approaches to this city, that those who 
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may cross the river may be punished, and such energy displayed 
for this purpose as may render unnecessary the co-operation of 
the royal forces. In addition the Khan may rest assured of the 
kindly feelings of the Emperor of Emperors towards him, and 
may expect everything from his generosity. Written on the 
21st of Jumada-s sani, a.h. 1152. 

Entry of Ndclir Shah into the territories of Khud&yar Khan . 

Of all the frontier- chiefs none equalled Khuda-yar Khan in 
the extent of their possessions, the number of their soldiers, 
and the fertility of their resources. When first Nddir Shah 
arrived under the walls of Kandahar, this chieftain formed vain 
schemes of checking the advance of the victorious army and 
holding the passes, thus, as if impelled by fatality, making an 
enemy to himself of a monarch favoured by fortune, whose sword, 
like the orb of light, had flashed over the world from east to 
west. Now, that the tidings of the Sh&h’s advance broke upon 
his dream of fancied security, he left his son in command of his 
troops, and himself, with his women and wealth, withdrew into 
the fortress of Amarkot, a strong place, surrounded on two sides 
by water and on the other two by sand-hills. 

When the ShaKs army drew near, the son gave up all idea of 
fighting, and prepared to do homage to the Emperor on condition 
that his father should not be required to appear ; but these terms 
were not acceded to, and the foolish youth was kept prisoner. 
The Shah again moved rapidly forward to lay siege, to Amarkot, 
and the news of this advance shook, as if with the shock of 
an earthquake, the warlike resolve of Khudd-yar Khan. He 
immediately sent away his women and his property to the sandy 
country, but stayed behind himself to make arrangements for the 
removal of twenty-two lacs of rupees, for which carriage had not 
been procurable, and determined to follow on the morrow. 

But the morrow brought forth unexpected events, for the 
Shah, learning that the game might still be secured by a bold 
cast of the net, pushed forward from Ladg&on, distant from 

7 • 
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Amarkot thirty farsaMs, on the evening of the 28th of Zi-1 ka’da, 
and suddenly surrounded the fort about daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning. Immediately the soldiery commenced the work of 
destruction. Khuda-yar Khan, seeing no path open to escape, 
came forth with cries for mercy, and did homage; and this 
course, which he should have before adopted, proved his salva- 
tion, The Shah, mindful of the maxim that there are more joys 
in forgiving than in punishing, received him with kindness, and 
forgave his faults. The twenty-two lacs found in the fort and 
some jewels were seized by the Emperor's officers, and the Shah 
returned to Ladgaon, where the camp equipage had been left, 
and where were discussed the affairs of Khuda-yar Khan, who 
had accompanied His Majesty since his surrender. 

About two hours before the close of day His Majesty received 
A’azzu-d daula in the royal audience tent. This nobleman was 
treated with even more than former courtesy, and the Emperor 
graciously observed that he must have been put to much incon- 
venience in so long a journey. On the 7th the Nawab Nazim 
received tokens of the esteem in which he was held by the 
Shah. * * 

Khuda-yar Khan ’Abb&si, since his submission, had remained 
in the royal camp. The monarch now, with kingly munificence, 
raised him from the dust and re-established him in possession 
of his zamhidari , with the title of Shah Kuli Khan, and the 
government of the province of Thatta. The conditions of this 
arrangement were an annual payment of ten lacs of rupees and 
the furnishing to the Persian monarch of a contingent of two 
thousand horse under one of the Khan's sons. The Khan, 
who might have expected a very different treatment as the result 
of his conduct, was dismissed with the present of a horse to 
his home on the 15th of Muharram, a.h. 1152 (12th April, 
1739 a.d.). 

Nadir Sh&h, having finally settled the affairs of Hindustan, 
resolved to set his face towards the country of Khurasan, where 
frequent disturbances occurred, acting as a thorn in his side. 
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This history is the production of Mirza Muhammad Mahdl of 
Mazandaran, who attended Nadir Shah as confidential secretary 
in all his military expeditions. The character of this detailed 
history is generally eulogistic ; but as the author survived his 
master, and has not omitted to recount the mad actions com- 
mitted by Nadir Shah in the latter period of his life, faith may 
be generally placed in his relation of the events of this period. 
The Nadir-n&ma was translated into French by Sir W. Jones at 
the desire of the King of Denmark, and is therefore well known 
to European students. Another name which this work bears is 
Tarikh-i Jahdn-kmha i, but as that name is generally appro- 
priated to the valuable history of the Mughals by ’Al&u-d din 
Malik 'Ata Malik Juwaini (No. XX V Yol. II. p. 384), it will 
save confusion not to give the title to the Nadir-nama . 

The life of Nadir by Mr. Fraser, who availed himself of con- 
temporary records in India, and the works of Jonas Hanway, 
afford the English reader all the information he can desire on the 
subject of this tyrant. 

Size — 8vo., 688 pages of 15 lines each. 
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This is an autobiographical piece giving an interesting account 
of several occurrences during the downfall of the Empire. It 
bears very much the same character as the Baydn-i Wald 7 of 
’Abdu-1 Karim. The author is careless about dates, but they can 
easily be supplied by the light which other historians, European 
and Asiatic, shed upon the transactions he records. There 
seems reason to suppose that the authors name was Tallin asp, to 
which he added the literary name of Mislrin. The text, how- 
ever, is not very plain on this subject. The title of the work may 
perhaps be derived from the name assumed by Nadir Shah on 
his entering the service of Shah Talunasp. 

Size — Large 8vo., 814 pages of 17 lines each. 
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This unique, but worthless, “ Sea of Histories, ” comprises 
accounts of the Asiatic monarchies. The volume is an autograph, 
in the library of the Nawab of Tonk, with many marginal notes, 
also apparently in the handwriting of the author, containing some 
additional information on the meagre histories in the text. 

As the preface to the first book is not contained within this 
volume, we are left in ignorance of the author's name, object and 
authorities. He was most probably an Indian, as he deals at dis- 
proportionate length with the History of India, which, however, is 
carried down only to the reign of Jahangir. It is evident that the 
volume is imperfect in this portion, and that all that follows In 
the book, as at present bound, originally belonged to the first 
volume, which begins just as the second volume closes, with an im- 
perfect sentence. From his history of the Emperors of Turkey, 
it appears that the author visited Mecca on a pilgrimage in the 
year 1160 a.h. (1747 a.d.), which is ail that we learn of him 
in the course of the work. As the second book contains a 
short preface, which was wanting in the first, the ignorant binder 
has given it the precedence, and thus transposed the proper 
order. 

From this preface we learn that the second book was com- 
menced in .the year 1099 a.h. (1687-8), a date which might be 
open to doubt, were it not twice repeated in the preface, in which 
also several other corresponding dates are given confirmative of 
this. The work is, nevertheless, carried down beyond the 
time of Nadir Shah’s invasion of India, and the date of 1154 
a.h. (1741 a.d.) is twice distinctly quoted towards the end. 
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These passages, as well as the marginal notes, may have been 
added by some other hand, but there is an appearance of uni- 
formity about the work which does not appear to warrant this 
inference, and we are therefore led to the conclusion, that the 
author lived to an old age, and was engaged upon the revision of 
this work for more than half a century. The passage, more- 
over, in which the writer states that he visited Mecca in 1160 



A.H., seems evidently written by the same person who wrote the 
beginning of the volume. This compilation is divided into 
detached chapters, one being devoted to each separate dynasty, 
and the disregard of order is of course chiefly attributable to the 
mistake in the binding. 


CONTENTS. 

Second Book. — Preface, pp. 1 to 3 — Turks, early Mughals and 
Ivara-khitaians, pp, 3 to 15 — Ghorian Dynasties, pp. 16 to 26 
— Kings of Kirt, Khwarizm, Changiz Khan and his descendants, 
pp. 26 to 90 — Timur and his descendants, pp. 90 to 122- 
Sultans of Hindustan, pp. 123 to 165, 

First Book. — Hindi and Muhammadan Doctrines of the 
Creation, pp. 165 to 208 — Muhammad and the twelve Imams, 
pp. 208 to 290 — Kings of Ajam, Arabia, Abyssinia, Rum, 
Egypt, the Popes and Khalifas, etc., etc., pp. 291 to 490— 
Samanis, Ghaznivides, Buwaihides, Saljuks, Afcabaks, etc,, pp. 
490 to 694 — Safavians, Nadir Shah, and Sultans of Rum, pp. 
695 to 745. 

Size — 8vo., 745 pages of 11 lines each. Including marginal 
notes, these mean an average of about 13 lines to a page. 

The Bahru-t Tawdrikh offers nothing worthy of Extract. 
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MUHAMMAD-NAMA. 

This work was written according to the express orders of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, by some dependent of Nawab 
Mustafa Kh&n, surnamed Mustatab Jan Baba. 

Size — 8vo., 280 pages of 17 lines each. 

XCIX. 

TA'RfKH-I MUHAMMAD SHAH I' 

OF 

YU'SUF MUHAMMAD KHAN. 

This work is mentioned in the Ma-asiru-l umard as one of the 
sources whence the materials of that valuable work were derived. 
The Tdrzkh-i Ghaghataz (p. 21 supra) and the Tdrzkh-i Nddiru-z 
Zamdnz (p. 70 supra) are sometimes called by this name. 


There is no copy of either of these works among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s MSS. An Extract bearing the title of this last proves 
to be identical with the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin . 
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[Tee Editor has been unable to discover either the exact title of 
this work or the name of the author. There is no copy of the 
original MS. in Sir H. M. Elliot's library, nor is the work to be 
found in the British Museum, in the Library of the India Office, 
or in' that of the Royal Asiatic Society, The following Ex- 
tracts have been taken from a translation made by Mr. (now 
Sir) D. Forsyth, and headed u History of Ahmad Shah A 
It is a work of some length, and terminates abruptly about six 
months before the deposition of Ahmad in 1754 a.ii. It begins 
with the following exordium.] 

EXTRACTS. 

The occurrence of all great events, which may not even have 
entered into the conception of the human mind, becomes clear 
and manifest at its own proper time, and in the list of extra- 
ordinary and unlooked-for events, may be mentioned the elevation 
of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, to the throne. 

And the history of these events is detailed as follows : — 

Muhammad Shah had received from his ancestors, dominions of 
large extent, which they had by dint of prowess and successful 
exertion wrested from other illustrious Rings and annexed to the 
territories already under their rule. But instead of being impressed 
with the importance of attending to the affairs of his kingdom, 
and turning his earnest attention as became an Emperor towards 
the management of the country, Muhammad Shah, from the 
commencement of his reign, displayed the greatest carelessness 
in his government, spending all his time in sport and play. This 
neglect on the part of the Sovereign was speedily taken advantage 
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of by all the amirs and nobles, who usurped possession of sicbas and 
parganas , and appropriated to themselves the revenues of those 
provinces, which in former days were paid into the Royal treasury, 
and amounted to several hrors of rupees. From these provinces 
not one farthing found its way into the Eoyal chest 5 but a small 
revenue was still derived from those few khdlisa parganas which as 
yet remained faithful to their allegiance. As the Royal treasury 
became gradually emptied, the Emperor’s army was reduced to 
great straits, and at last entirely broken up; whilst the nobles of 
the land, who in the time of former sovereigns could never have 
got together such an amount of wealth, or so large a force, now 
amassed large sums of money from their own jagirs , and from 
those Government lands of which they had seized possession, and 
from the jagirs of others, a twentieth portion of which they 
did not give to the rightful owners. With this wealth they were 
able to keep up an immense army, with which the Emperor was 
unable to cope. Thus the Emperor found himself more circum- 
scribed than his nobles, upon whom he, in fact, became dependent, 
and was unable to depose or displace any one of them. 

This state of things lasted till the period of Nadir Shah’s 
arrival in Hindust&n, from Tran, about the year 1151 a.h. As 
Muhammad Shah had no means whatever of resistance, he was 
completely dependent upon his nobles, with whose forces he went 
out to meet Nadir Shah. But owing to the want of unity in all 
the councils and actions of the nobles, they were unable to effect 
anything like a stand against him, and soon were defeated by the 
enemy. * * 

The condition of the country after the departure of Nadir 
Shah was worse than before. The amirs took what they liked. 
The Emperor spent what remained to him in sports and 
pastime. He locked up his son, Ahmad Shah, in one part of the 
citadel, not wishing him to appear in public. He kept him in the 
greatest indigence, and would not allow him to Indulge in the 
game of ehaugdn , hunting, shooting, or any royal sports, such 
as he practised himself. * * 
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First Durrani Invasion. 

At the time (of Ahmad Afghan’s first invasion) Muhammad 
Shah was suffering from an attack of paralysis, and was not able 
to sit on horseback ; but he ordered his chief nobles to set out 
and quell this rebellion on the frontier. For this purpose 
Kamru-d din Khan JVusrat Jcmg Waziru-l Mamdlik , * * Safdar 
Jang Mzr-atish , Sa'adat Khan Bahadur ZuJ fil'&r Jang , 
third paymaster; Kasir Khan Bahadur, and Baja Isri Singh, 
Zdmmddr of Amber and Jaipur, with other nobles and sarddrs, took 
their departure on the 18th of Muharram, in the thirtieth 
year of the reign. In the space of fifteen days or so, this 
army had proceeded fifteen miles from DehH, when news 
came of Ahmad Afghan having reached Lahore with his force. 
Also news came that Hayatu-llah Khan had guarded all the 
gates and streets, and had sent a force under Sadar Zilla Khdn 
Kasur Pathan to oppose him. But Zilia Khan immediately 
went over to the enemy with his whole force, and Iiayatu-llah 
Khan, seeing resistance no longer possible, fled, without striking 
a blow, and left all his property and treasure in L&hore. 
Ptimadu-d daula wrote to the Emperor, representing that all the 
sarddrs and nobles were declaring themselves independent, but 
that if the Emperor would send his son Prince Ahmad from. 
Dehli, to take charge of the army and to remain at Its head, 
the war could easily be put an end to. 

Muhammad Shah was most unwilling to part with any authority 
to his son ; but being in great straits, and completely helpless, 
he sent for his son on the 19th of Safar, kissed him in open 
Durbar, gave him a copy of the Kuran and then dismissed 
him. He would not give him any title or rank to assume, but 
provided a suitable sawdrz of elephants, horses, etc., and Sa*adat 
Khan, his maternal uncle, was appointed his counsellor, that he 
might give him the best advice on all occasions. The manage- 
ment of all war affairs was given, over to Ptimadu-d daula. 

When the Boyal army reached Machiwara, the spies gave 
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information that Ahmad Afghan had reached Philor, which is 
about thirty miles from Machiwara. The generals entered into 
deliberation, whether they should cross the Sutlej or not ; but 
they came to the resolution not to do so, lest the enemy, avoiding 
an attack, should cross over at some other place. They therefore 
determined to remain where they were. They soon heai d that 
the enemy had crossed at the ford near Ludhiyana, •which is 
about twenty miles distant from Machiwara, and having laid 
waste the country round about the high road, was proceeding 
towards Sirhind. As Ahmad Afghan carried on his person no signs 
of superior rank, Prince Ahmad was unable to learn whether he 
was with his army or behind, and fearing lest he should be in the 
rear, and suddenly fall on his army, he inarched two or three 
miles a day along the river towards Ludhiyana in search of the 
enemy. He then heard that Ahmad Afghan had passed straight 
on to Sirhind with his force, and had set that city on fire, and got 
possession of the wazir’s treasure. When this intelligence reached 
Dehli, the greatest consternation and dismay prevailed, and the 
inhabitants prepared to fly with their families. * * 

News w r as brought that Prince Ahmad, with Ftim&du-d 
daula, had fallen back from the banks of the Sutlej and met 
with Ahmad Afghan’s force about six miles from Sirhind, and 
had immediately erected batteries on four sides of his force. The 
enemy also erected batteries on his side in the gardens of Sirhind. 
A fire on both sides was opened on the 13th Rabfu-1 awwal, 1161 
a.h. (3rd March, 1748 a.d.), and many men were killed in 
both armies. The firing continued for eight days, when Ahmad 
Afghan, seeing that this kind of warfare would never end, threw 
up a battery on a mound near the Prince’s force, from which the 
guns threw their fire right into the Royal camp, passing over the 
batteries of his own army. Many members of the Royal army 
were killed. The whole responsibility of the war rested upon 
Ftimadu-d daula, and to him all the soldiers cried out to be led 
into a general action. But to this Ptimadu-d daula would not 
consent, saying that the enemy would soon be ruined of himself. 
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The soldiers therefore began to make themselves as secure as 
they could in the camp, when of a sudden, one day, Ahmad 
Afghan sent a camel, with melons, apples, etc., and a letter to the 
Prince, desiring peace, and stipulating that if the Emperor would 
leave him Kabul and Thatta, which Nadir Shah had given him, 
and all the gold which Nadir Shah had brought from Dehli, he 
would evacuate the country. 

The Prince sent this letter with the camel to Zu-1 fikar Jang 
(Sa’&dat Khan), who forwarded it again to I’timadu-d daula. 
He sent an answer to Ahmad Afghan that he was to come and 
throw himself as a suppliant before the Prince, and do homage 
to him, and he would then endeavour to procure his pardon. 
Seeing from this advice that there was no hope of his stipu- 
lations being acceded to, Ahmad Afghan prepared for a general 
action, and on Friday, the 21st Eabi’u-l awwal, when three or 
four gharis of the clay had passed — i.e. about eight o'clock a.m. 
— he opened fire from his guns. A ball from a cannon reached 
the tents of Ftimadu-d daula Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and passing 
through them struck the wazzr on his side, and, strange to say, 
all his attendants and followers, who were standing close around 
him, escaped unhurt. His son, Muinu-1 Mulk, was at the 
batteries at the time, and hearing of his father's accident, came 
to him at once in great distress, and found him just expiring. 
A minute or two after he died. * * In the mean time news 
arrived that Ahmad Afghan had got inside the intrenehment 
with his force, and was fighting there. Mu r mu-i Mulk set out 
immediately to oppose the enemy’s further progress, and this 
intelligence reached the Prince, Abu-1 Mansur Khan Bahadur 
(Safdar Jang), Raja Isrf Singh, and the other sard an, who 
mounted their horses with the greatest expedition. * * They 
fought so well with the enemy, that with the greatest exertion, 
and a display of fiery zeal, they destroyed some thousands, de- 
feated the Afghan army, and followed up the fight for one or 
two miles, slaughtering and wounding. * * The enemy, who had 
at that time lost half his force, was unable to withstand the 
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attack of Safdar Jang, and seeing a favourable opening, bore 
down on the right wing of the Royal army, which had been 
deserted by Isri Singh. 'Safdar Jang, on hearing of the 
attack in this quarter, left Muh'nu-1 Mulk and came to the 
assistance of the Prince's portion of the army, and his force 
committed the greatest havoc. Ahmad Afghan then fled with 
the remnant of his men, and taking shelter in a small fort, 
began to open a fire of cannon, and killed a number of 
men. To attack this fort, several large guns were brought up, 
and planted ready ; but night came on before any attack was 
made. During the night Ahmad, seeing that it was useless to 
hold out any longer against the superior force of the Prince, who 
had gained a decided advantage, he silenced his guns, and under 
favour of the darkness fled, no one knew in what direction. The 
Prince with his army remained nnder arms the whole night ; and 
when morning came, they were surprised to find no trace of the 
enemy. 

The army remained in the same position till the 25th RabPu-1 
awwal, when messengers arrived from Ahmad Afghan bearing 
again the same proposals for peace, viz. the cession of Kabul 
and Thatta, and the restoration of the money which Nadir 
Shah had taken. The Prince, however, would not listen to 
these terms. 

As the enemy was completely defeated, and all his forces 
totally routed, all messages for peace were merely sent as excuses 
to gain time so as to enable his treasure and baggage to be 
brought out from Sirhind. * * When Ahmad Afghan saw that 
his object could not be gained by peaceable means, and that he 
could not get out his property from Sirhind, he came out on the 
26th to oiler battle again. The Prince, too, came out- to battle 
with all his forces. The battle was carried on for some time with 
artillery only. The enemy retreated before the superior force 
of the Prince, and Ahmad Afghan himself kept at a distance, 
viewing the two armies. As the fire approached him, he avoided 
it and fled. The artillery played the whole day, but ceased their 
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fire at eventide. All that night the Prince’s men stood to their 
arms. The next morning the battle was renewed on all sides, 
hut the Afghans could not gain the superiority. When two 
watches of the day had passed, Ahmad Afghan took the road to 
Ludhiyana in flight, and sent a message through Safdar Jang to 
the Prince, that Muhammad Taki Khan was coming to make a 
treaty. Safdar Jang, believing this to be true, withdrew his men 
from the pursuit, thus allowing the enemy time to withdraw all 
his property and treasure towards Ludhiyana. * * Orders were 
speedily issued for pursuit, and they were responded to with the 
greatest alacrity by the army, who followed up and slew all the 
stragglers, and those who were worn out with flight, of Ahmad’s 
army, and took all the swords, horses, and camels they could 
find. Whoever got the plunder was allowed to keep it for him- 
. self. Many were made prisoners, and the number of horses, 
mules, etc., which were captured, was immense. On the next 
day the army halted, and on the 29th Rabfu-1 awwal the Prince 
marched into Ludhiyana, a distance of twenty miles. * * 

At that time Safdar J ang had the full command of the army, 
and no one could do anything without his orders. To him 
the Prince gave his commands that they should march towards 
Lahore, to prevent the possibility of the enemy attempting to 
take that city after he had recruited his strength a little. 
Safdar Jang did not agree to this plan, and endeavoured 
to delay by every kind of stratagem, and two or three days 
afterwards, having marched five or six Iws from Ludhiyana, 
he encamped, hoping that news might reach the Emperor of 
what was going on. At last the Emperor consented that the 
Prince, Sa’adat Khan Bahadur, and Safdar Jang should come 
back to Court, and that MuTnu-1 Muik and Kasir Khan 
should march to Lahore and Kabul The Prince sent off his 
tents for Dehli the next day, and on the evening of the 23rd 
he invested Muuiud Mulk with the command of the army, and 
sent him off towards Ldhore. On the 24th, having despatched 
Nasir Khan towards Kabul, he set out himself in the morning 
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for Dehli, and having reached his first stage, sent a letter to the 
Emperor, which reached his presence on the 26th Rabfu-s sank 
Mu’inu-1 Mulk marched with his force stage by stage to Lahore. 

Death of Muhammad Shah and accession of Ahmad Shah. 

The Emperor was naturally of a weak constitution. * * He 
was frequently subject to bad fevers, and at this time he was thus 
afflicted, when he one day was carried in a litter to the Masjid 
Sangi Gate, which was inside the fort, and there sat in state 
with all his nobles and attendants. All of a sudden he fainted 
away. * * He recovered a little from his fainting fit, * * but his 
speech had entirely left him. Every moment the Emperor’s 
illness changed its symptoms, and he was insensible during the 
whole night. The next morning, on the 27th Rabi’u-s sani, in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, a.h. 1161 (15 April, 1748 a.d.), 
the Emperor breathed his last. Those who were present at the 
time of his decease were of opinion that the wisest course to pursue 
would be to conceal from the public the news of the Emperor’s 
death till the arrival of the Prince, and they accordingly enjoined 
strict silence on all those who were aware of the melancholy event 
which had happened. They then put the corpse into the wooden 
case of a European clock, which was very long, and stood in th'e 
Hay at Bakhsh Garden, and for a shroud they procured a cloth 
from the ddrogha of the kitchen, pretending it was required for the 
dinner table. They buried him in the garden. Letters were then 
despatched to the Prince, informing him of the dangerous illness 
of the Emperor, and urging him to come to Dehli with all 
possible speed, but they made no mention of the Emperor’s 
death. 

The Prince, on hearing the sad news, pushed on with all haste. 
*'* Beyond Panipat he was met by a procession bearing the 
Golden Umbrella and the other emblems of Royalty, which had 
been sent by Safdar Jang. Though the Prince, on seeing these 
emblems, was given to understand that his father had died, he 
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did not wish to assume hastily the regal title, but proposed to 
go on to Dehli as usual, and there, having mourned for his father 
three or four days, and having performed all the funeral cere- 
monies, then to assume the title of Emperor, But Safdar Jang, 
seeing the evil that was likely to result from this, would not 
permit such delay. The Prince was forced to submit, and 
assumed the Royal Umbrella and all the insignia of royalty, 
and the usual rejoicings took place. * * The length of Mu- 
hammad Shah's reign was thirty years and twenty-seven days, 
dating his ascent to the throne from the murder of Farrukh 
Siyar. 1 

When the Prince succeeded his father on the throne of Dehli, 
he took the title of Mujahidu-d din Ahmad Shah Ghazi, and in 
the prayers and on the coins these titles were adopted, and to his 
deceased parent he gave the title of Hazrat Firdaus Aramgah. 
Ahmad Shah was not a man’ of great intellect; all the period 
of his youth till manhood had been spent in the harem, and 
he had had absolutely no experience whatever of the affairs 
of a kingdom, or of the cares of government. Besides this, he 
was surrounded by all kinds of youthful pleasures, which every 
person, seeing the turn of his mind, was anxious to display 
before him to entice his fancy. As a natural consequence, he 
gave himself up entirely to pastime and sports, and bestowed no 
thought on the weighty affairs of the kingdom. To manage 
a country and wield a sceptre is a matter full of difficulty, and 
until an Emperor understands thoroughly himself the good and 
bad tendency of every measure, he cannot be fit for a ruler. 
For this reason Ahmad Shah was unable to govern the empire 
entrusted to him. 

In the month J umada-s sani, or one month after his ascent to 

1 [The TclnM-i Mnzaffari says, “ The length of the reign of this sovereign, from 
his accession on the 1 1th Zi-1 ka’da, was thirty years four months and twelve days; 
or reckoning according to the official account from 9th Rabfu-s stun, the day on 
which Farrukh Siyar was placed in confinement, thirty years eleven months and 
eighteen days. His age was forty-nine years. He left one son, Prince Mirza Ahmad, 
and one daughter, Hazrat Begam.”] 






Character , qualities, and lineage of the mother of the Emperor . 

Udham Bai, the mother of Ahmad Shah, was first introduced 
into Muhammad Shah's harem in the beginning of his reign, and 
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the throne, news was brought from the Dakhin that Nizamu-1 
Mulk Asaf Jah, the Nazim of the Dakhin sltbas, who also filled 
the office of head paymaster in the Royal Court, and whose son 
Ghaziu-d dm Khan acted for him, had died. In his place, his 
younger son Ahmad Khan Nasir Jang was appointed, he having 
before acted with satisfaction to his master for his father, when 
Nizamu-1 Mulk came to Dehli in Muhammad Shah's time, and 
this appointment was made at once to prevent the chance of any 
rebellion or insurrection breaking out, among rival candidates. On 
hearing this news, the Emperor bestowed on Abu-1 Mansur 
Khan Safdar Jang the empty post of ivazir, vacated by I'timadu-d 
daukfs death ; and the pay mastership, vacated by the death of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk, he bestowed on Zu-1 fikar Jang, 

The same day, Jawed Khan, the head eunuch, who in the time 
of Muhammad Shah had the entire management of the harem , 
and had the entree to the women's apartments, and although 50 
years old, could neither read nor write, but being constantly in 
the presence of the Emperor, had represented himself as being 
well up to business and an intelligent man, prevailed on the simple- 
minded youth of an Emperor to appoint him darogha of the 
Eiwdn-i hhdss , with a mansab of 6000, thus exalting him far 
above his equals. * * The Emperor gave over the entire manage- 
ment of the country to him. The Nawab, who had in the days 
of the former sovereign carried on a secret intimacy with Ahmad 
Shah's mother, who was originally a dancing girl, now openly 
governed the realm in concert with her, and, contrary to the 
custom of all harems , where no male domestics are allowed at 
night, he always remained in the women's apartments all night, 
and in the day used to converse with low characters, such as 
Widnsdmdm , and did not look on the nobles. 
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she received the title of Udham Bai, and for some time remained 
the favoured one In the sight of the Emperor, But her good 
fortune deserted her, and she fell to a state of abjectness. She 
became the contempt of the harem , lost all her character and 
station, and was not even at last allowed to see her own son. 
When, however, her son, Ahmad Khan, ascended the throne, her 
star of prosperity daily increased, till at last she surpassed all 
the Begarns. She was first called Bai Jiu Sahiba, afterwards 
u the Parent of the Pure, the Lady of the Age, Sahib J1 Sahiba, 
on whom be peace ! ” Then she was called Hazrat, afterwards 
Kibla-i ’Allam, in addition to the former titles held in the deceased 
Emperor's time, and although she had already a mamab of 50,000, 
yet, owing to the intimacy she kept up with the Nawab, she 
managed to have the rule of the whole Empire. Notwith- 
standing the lowness of her origin, and the very humble position 
which she had till lately held, the fruits of her generosity and * 
magnanimity soon became known and lauded. First of all she 
gave to all the young children of the deceased Emperor, who in 
his time got no monthly pension, £50 a month. To many of 
the Begarns she gave larger pensions out of the Government 
purse, to many more out of her own private funds; and on 
any person who had managed anyhow to make his ease known to 
her she bestowed charity. Having called together the families 
of her children and grandchildren, she distributed to them large 
presents of money, and fixed monthly salaries for their main- 
tenance. In short, the Queen and the Nawab took the whole 
government into their own hands, and the Emperor had nothing 
left but the empty title. * * 

Second Durrani Invasion . 

After several months, Ahmad Khan Afghan again made 
his appearance with an army, and crossing the Indus, made 
direct for Lahore. Muinu-1 Mulk marched out from Lahore, 
and crossing the Bavi with a large force, went to meet him, 
and encamped two miles from Lahore, where he threw up three 
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intrenchments. Ahmad Khan, after crossing the Chinab 
and Jhelarn, reached within six miles of his camp, and some 
smart skirmishing took place ; but Mu’mu-l Mulk* seeing that 
the enemy’s force was so superior to his own, would not engage 
in a general battle. Ahmad Khan’s forces, separating in all 
directions, laid waste the villages and fields on every side, till 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of Lahore, destroying all the 
country in its proximity. Mu’mu-1 Mulk took no notice of this 
destruction to the country, though it was apparent to his eyes. 
The news of Ahmad Khan’s attack speedily reached the ears of 
the Emperor and the icazh% but no one thought of sending troops 
to assist Mu’xnu-l Mulk ; on the contrary, the wazir was not a 
little pleased to hear of his embarrassment. 

At last news arrived that Mu’mu-l Mulk had, according to the 
advice and instructions of the Emperor, ceded to Ahmad Afghan 
the four mahdk of Lahore, viz. Sialkot, Imanabad, Parsarur and 
Aurangabad, which had formerly belonged to the ruler of Kdbul. 
Nasir Khan was appointed to manage these four mahdk and send 
the yearly revenue to Kabul. Ahmad Khan, being perfectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, quitted the Panjab for Kabul, 
and Mu’inu-l Mulk returned to Lahore. * * 


One day a number of oppressed subjects assembled themselves 
together in the empty courtyard opposite the Nawab’s palace, 
and waited there till lie came out to go to the Emperor, when 
they mobbed him and detailed all their grievances. The 
JSTawab, as usual, tried to put them off by fair words and deceitful 
promises, and wished to escape from them inside the palace, but 
was forcibly detained, his clothes being held by the people, who 
would not let him go till he settled for the payment of their 
arrears. His clothes were tom to pieces, and the fragments 
remained in the hands of the soldiers. * * The complaints of 
the sepoys grew daily louder. The Emperor went to the Queen- 
mother, and said that he was completely overpowered by his 
troops, and his reputation was entirely gone; and therefore 
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begged for assistance from the Queen, so as to escape from their 
.importunity. This gave rise to much discussion. At last, 
having taken all the ornaments from the three Begams, he 
pledged them for money, to the value of several lacs of rupees, 
but he paid no one their salaries. The soldiers, on account of 
their want of pay, and the nobles through the want of some 
controlling power instead of their own authority, became help- 
less, and reduced to extremities. 

At this time Kami Khan Afghan, who was the chief of 
Kanauj and Farrukhabad, and a noble in the Royal Court, who 
held a mansab of 7000, and had the titles of Kahn Jang and 
Kalmu-d daula, whose father likewise had held these lands 
in the time of the former Emperor, made arrangements for 
war upon Sa’du-llak Khan, son of the Zammddr of Alola and 
Bangash, in the district of Sambhal, on the other side of the 
Ganges, and got together a large force and artillery, Sa’duJlah 
Khan heard of his approach, and prepared to resist his attack, 
but first tried the effect of negociation. * * But as Kahn had 
the superiority in force, he would not listen to any negotia- 
tion. A general battle ensued. In the midst of the battle a 
ball struck Kami and killed him. SaMu-llah Khan returned with 
immense spoil to his own territory. The Emperor entertained 
no feelings of displeasure or distress on hearing of this business, 
but the wazlr seized upon the favourable opportunity for taking 
possession of the lands of Kaim Khan, determining that as so <vreafc 
a sardctr as Kaim had been removed, it should be a long time before 
such another took his place. At last the Emperor had nothin** 
whatever to say to anything that went on, and the Kawab 
became in reality the reigning sovereign as far as concerned the 
managing the revenues and general affairs of the country. 
The Emperor considered it to be the most agreeable to him to 
spend all his time in ease and pleasure, and he made his zenana 
so large that it extended for a mile. For a week together he 
would remain without seeing the face of any male being, and he 
would live in his gardens for one and two months at a time. 
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Second Rohilla Insurrection. Malhar Holkar . 

After the departure of Safdar Jang, Ahmad Khan’s followers 
put to death the hotwal of Farrukhabad, who had been appointed 
by the wazir. On hearing this a fire was. kindled in the wazir's 
mind, and he determined to take possession for himself of all 
their lands and houses. The Kohillas had greatly the superiority 
in numbers, and the wagin' s force, unable to withstand them, 
gave way. The wazir remained watching his force giving way, 
and as the battle drew near to him, his elephant was wounded in 
several places, and he himself received a ball in the chin which 
just grazed the skin, singeing his beard, and narrowly missing his 
head. The mahout , seeing this, turned the elephant’s head, 
carried him out of the battle-field, and in one day brought him 
to the neighbourhood of Koel, a distance of forty miles, where his 
wound was healed. The sarddrs of his army fled from the field 
on all sides ; none remained with the wazir . The whole of the 
tents and baggage fell into the hands of the Rohillas. 

Raja Isri Singh, master of 7000 horse, died. As he had no 
son, his younger brother, Madhu Singh, who was grandson of the 
Rana, and had lived with the Ran a since his birth, was installed 
in his place. In the confusion consequent on change of rulers, 
Malhar Holkar Mahratta Dakhini, who was Nazim of the 
Malwa country, came with a large force and sat down before 
Jaipur. Madhu Singh, being unable to cope with Holkar’s force, 
tried the effect of peaceful negociation ; but Holkar would listen 
to no terms, except those of Madhu Singh giving up all his 
treasure and guns, in which case he promised to evacuate the 
country; if not, he would take possession of the territory; and as 
an earnest of his intentions, he laid waste the country of Jaipur 
for about ten or twelve miles, and the inhabitants of the town 
were unable to get supplies of grain and grass. Madhu Singh, 
being thus reduced, came to Holkar, whose men at once seized 
all his jewels and money and plundered as they chose. Holkar 
then dismissed the Raja, and returned to his own territory. 
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The wazir sent Raja Rani Husain, his diicdn. , and Raja 
Jagat Kishor, who had the siiba of Bengal, to Malhar Holkar, 
with a message that he ought to assist him in punishing the 
impudence of the rebel Afghans. These two used their utmost 
powers of persuasion to influence Holkar to come over the -Jumna 
by Agra, and when the wazir heard of this arrangement having 
been definitely made, he himself started, but this time took none of 
the Jats, etc., with him.' He gave the whole charge of the force 
into Holkar’s hands. At that time there was no great sarddr of 
note in Hindustan who had obtained a superiority over the rest. 
The icazir used to go sometimes to Holkar’s tents, and Holkar 
came to his. Holkar left his tents two or three miles ahead of 
the wazir, and in this way proceeded till they reached the 
country of the Afghans. They had this time collected together 
a force one hundredfold as great as the former one. Holkar’s 
army, as it proceeded, laid waste the country, cutting off all 
supplies from the Afghan force. On the other side of the 
Ganges the road was in the hands of the Afghans, who guarded 
it on both sides. A battle took place between the two forces, but 
Ahmad KMn Afghan was unable to withstand the enemy, and 
retreated along the banks of the river, till he found a ford 
where he crossed, and thence fled. 

The towns of Farrukh&bad, Ataipur, and others, fell into the 
possession of the Dakhinis. They destroyed the houses, and took 
away as plunder all the guns, etc., and a large amount of treasure 
which the Rohilla force had been unable to carry away with them. 
The Afghans, because that the Dakhini force was unable to pursue 
them, encamped on the Rdmganga, near Bareilly. The wazir, 
crossing over the Ganges with his army, went to attack the 
Afghans. The Dakhini army remained on this side, and the 
Afgh&n force on the other side of the river. The wazir and 
Malhar Rao separately went in pursuit of the army, which was 
encamped on the banks of the Ramganga. A running fight was 
kept up between the contending forces for several days. At last 
the Afghans, departing from thence with all their families and 
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baggage, went to Alola, tlie residence of SaMu-llah Khan. The 
wazir and Malhar followed them thither, and blockaded Alola. 
Ahmad Khan and Sa’du-llah Khan first went in the direction of 
the Jumna, which is towards the northern hills, and has a ford 
at Bury a, that they might cross the river there, and having 
plundered Sirhind, might go on to Lahore. But they were 
afraid to undertake this enterprise, from fear of the enemy. They 
sent off their families into the hills, and hid themselves in the 
thickest jungles of a forest, which is one hundred miles in length, 
and thirty or forty miles in breadth, and there remained con- 
cealed. The victorious army entrenched themselves near these 
jungles, and held themselves in readiness for a fight. During 
this time the forces of the Mahratta Dakhinis, splitting up into 
small bodies, began plundering Muradabad, and all the cities 
and pargcmas of that part of the country. These places, having 
never before been visited by any plundering army, had been in- 
habited long time by merchants and bankers, who had amassed 
great wealth, which they kept in these cities. The Dakhim force 
attacked and ransacked the whole country, not allowing a single 
man to escape, and every article of money or property they 
carried off as booty. Many of the old families were completely 
ruined. Most of the better class of men, to save themselves 
from disgrace, committed suicide. 

The Afghan force, which remained concealed in the jungles, 
now and then sallied forth against the wazir 7 s troops, and, having 
made successful attacks, returned to their place of shelter. The 
wazir 7 8 men were quite on the alert to attack in their turn ; but 
they could not by any means get the enemy out of the woods 
into the open. They then tried to blockade the forest, and cut off 
all supplies of grain ; but as they received their supplies from 
the Baja of Kumaun in the rear, the Afghan army was not in 
the least inconvenienced. Many a time the icazir sent word to 
the B&ja, to seize on all their supplies; but his message had 
no effect. Although the wazir had intrenched ..himself, was 
watching patiently his opportunity, and had spent large sums of 
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money in this undertaking, yet the Emperor of Dehli gave 
himself not the slightest concern about what was going on. He 
was employed constantly in pleasure and sport ; and the Nawdh , 
who was entrusted with the whole management of the Empire, 
was busy peculating in the public money. * * 

When the Amiru-l umard (Sa’adat Khan) returned from 
Ajrafr, and paid his respects at the Court at Dehli, he found 
the Emperor’s condition changed entirely. The Nairdb (Jawed), 
in the absence of Ahmad Afghan, and of Mir BalchsJn 
(Sa’adat Khan), who had gone towards Ajinir to settle the 
affairs of the Rajputs, had acquired such an accession of power 
that it was almost impossible for him to have more — to such 
a degree, in fact, that when the BakhsM wished that he might 
receive some jdgzr and money pension in return for his services 
and the fortune which he had expended in the war, he was unable 
to obtain the gratification of his wish, but, on the contrary, 
his rank and power became somewhat diminished. Although 
he petitioned the Emperor, his petitions were made over to 
the Nawalh The BakhsM , who was a man of good birth, and 
had never been accustomed to make his requests through the 
medium of any third party, became greatly distressed and 
annoyed at this, and relaxed in his visits to the royal presence. 
His servants pressed him for their pay ; but the Amir explained 
to them his abjeet condition, and showed it to the world, till at 
last he fortified his house with rockets and other firearms, and then 
shut himself up. And it was commonly reported that he said 
(whether true or false) to his friends, 44 There is no Emperor 
here. Why should we go to the durbar of a eunuch, to be insulted, 
and have our dignity lessened? To whom shall I state my case 
that I may be heard? It is better to give up such service.” He 
then concerted a plot with I’timadu-d daula, and they both 
wished to bring the other nobles, who were anything but satisfied 
with the Nawdb , and found their dignity much lessened by him, 
to join with them and create an insurrection. 

Xhe Nciwdb heard of this plot, and frightened the Emperor by 
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the intelligence, and advised him at once to depose Zu-1 fikar 
Jang (Sa’adat Khan) from his rank and title. * * Ghaziu-d din 
was given the title of Nizdmu-l Mulk and Amiru-l wncird , and 
received the office of Mir JBakhsM and the Subadari of Kg ra. 
Ftimadu-d daula obtained the Subadari of Ajmir and Faujddri 
of Narnaul in the room of Sa’adafc Khan deposed, with the titles 
of Imamu- 1 Mulk Khdn-khdndn , besides all his former titles and 
rank. Th ejdgirs of Sa’adat Khan, which he had received in the 
present reign, and which partly had been bestowed in the time of 
the old Emperor, were resumed. Sa’adat Khan waited a few 
days more, to see if he should be restored to his former dignity ; 
but when he found that it would not be so, he sold all his jewels 
and silver, paid up and discharged all his soldiers, and requesting 
of the Emperor permission to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
prepared everything for his journey thither. The Naivdb per- 
suaded the Emperor to place guns near Sa’adat Khan’s house, 
to prevent his coming out, and no one was allowed to go from 
without to visit him. * * 

On hearing the news (of the approach of Ahmad Abdali), the 
Emperor wrote a letter to the wazir, telling him of the impend- 
ing war, and requesting him quickly to finish the war with the 
Rohillas and Ahmad, and then return to him. The wazir (Safdar 
Jang), before this letter had arrived, and as soon as he had heard 
what was going on in the Panjab, opened negotiations with the 
enemy, and on the arrival of the Emperor’s letter, he received 
some presents from Sa’du-llah Khan Rohilla, and took from him 
written promises to pay more in the future, on which condi- 
tions he allowed him to retain his lands. Ahmad Khan, too, was 
permitted to keep his ancestral property, and leave was granted 
him to give over all the other lands which had been seized to 
any one he chose. Having made peace in this manner, he 
retired. Mahmud Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, and the brother 
of Sa’du-llah Khan Rohilla, came into the wazir s camp, paid 
their respects, and then departed again. The wazir marched from 
thence towards Lucknow, and settled that province. * * 
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The news of Ahmad Abdalfs rebellion daily increased, and 
the newsmongers from Lahore brought word that Mifxnu-l Molk 
had sent Ixis mother and family to Jammu, where they would be 
safe out of reach of all pursuit. All the inhabitants of the city, 
seeing their ruler take flight in this manner, sent off their families 
to Dehli and other parts to the south-east. When much negocia- 
tion had been carried on, and Mu’fnu-1 Mulk heard that Ahmad 
had reached the banks of the Indus, and was intending to cross, 
he sent him nine lacs of rupees. 

As the pay of the chief officers and others in the Emperor's 
service was very great, and it had been allowed to run on for 
twenty-two months, on the 14th Rabfu-s sam, the khimjas and 
peons of the harem , , having left their posts, assembled at the large 
gate, which is called the Nazir’s gate, and, sitting down there, 
stopped the way for passengers and the supplies of water, grain, 
etc., which were being brought in and out. A disturbance 
threatened, and the Nazir , Roz-afzun Khan, had that day sent 
in Ixis resignation to the Emperor, because there were no receipts, 
and the expenditure from the treasury was enormous. * * 

Ahmad Abdali, leaving his encampment on the other side of 
the Ravi, crossed over with his troops, and pitched his tents near 
Lahore. Mu’xnu-l Mulk also crossed over, and encamped in the 
rear of the city, and preparations were made for battle. On the 1st 
of J umada-1 awwal, Ahmad made a movement in advance with 
all his army, and a general battle took place. Raja Kora Mai was 
killed. Muinu-1 Mulk, on hearing this sad news, gave up the 
battle, and began to reflect that Kora Mai, who had been the 
great opponent of peace, was gone, and as the Abdalfs were fond of 
money, it would be far best to give them anything they wished, and 
make peace. He therefore sent a message to this effect. Ahmad, 
seeing that Mu’mu-1 Mulk’s force was all scattered, considered 
this a favourable opportunity. He sent a message to Mifinud 
Mulk: 44 My business was with Kora Mai: now that he is 
dead, go you into the fort, and remain there. I have nothing 
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to do with you or the city. The money which I have demanded 
from you, do you give me, either collected from the peasants, or 
from your own resources; then I will depart.” Mu’inu-l Mulk, 
being defeated, could not but consent to everything Ahmad 
proposed, and Ahmad’s men took possession of the city, which 
they plundered. * * After a time, Ahmad, having made presents 
to Mu ’mu-1 Mulk, retired to Kabul. 
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KHWA'JA ’ABDtT-L EARfM KHA'N. 

This is the title of the memoirs of Khwaja ’Ahdu-1 Karim Khan 
of Kashmir, which contain a very- full account of the proceedings 
of Nadir Shall in India, and of the reigns of Muhammad Shah 
and Ahmad Shah. Part of this work has been translated by Mr. 
Gladwin, and an abstract of the author s pilgrimage to Mecca 
has been given by M. Dangles in his Collection Portative des 
Voyages (Paris, 1797-1835, 8vo.). 

The following list of contents will show that the Baydn4 
Waki contains valuable materials for the history of the period 
of which it treats. 

It is divided into five Chapters, each, containing several 
Sections : 

Chap. I. History of Nadir Shah and his march to Hindustan 
—Sec. L Family of Nadir Kuli Beg; Sec. ii. Downfall of the 
Safa vi Dynasty, and rise of the Afghans ; Sec. iii. Contest with 
Malik Mahmud Shabistani ; Nadir KuK Beg obtains the 
title of Khan; Sec. iv. Battle of Shah Tallin asp with the 
Afghans who had taken possession of ’Irak and other places ; the 
power of the KazalbasMs, and death of Ashraf Shah; Sec. 
v. Engagements of Tahmasp Kuli Khan with the armies of 
Klim and of the Turkomans ; deposition of King Tahmasp, 
success of King ’Abbas, and other events of the same nature; 
Sec. vi. Contests of Tahmasp Kuli Khan with the armies of 
Kuril, Bulueh. and Turkistan, and his overcoming the three 
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armies, after having- been defeated by Naupal Pasha, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Sum ; Sec. vii. Accession of 
Nadir Kuli Beg Tahmasp Kuli Khdn to the throne of Persia ; 
Sec. viii. March of Nadir Shah towards Hindustan, and devas- 
tation of the country ; Sec. ix. Hostilities between the Emperor 
of India and the King of Persia : treaty of peace with which 
they concluded ; Sec. x. Arrival of both kings at Dehli, the 
metropolis of India, and the cause of the general massacre ; Sec. 
xi. Events which happened after the general massacre. 

Chap, IL Nadir's return to Persia, and his visit to Turan 
and Kliwarizm — Sec. i. Departure of Nadir Shah from Dehli to 
Kabul and Sind, and the deliverance of the people of India; 
Sec. ii. Events which occurred during his stay in Dehli; Sec. iii. 
Nadir Shah’s march towards Sind, ruin of the country, and im- 
prisonment of its ruler; Sec. iv. Nadir Shah’s pursuit of Khuda- 
yar Khan, festival of Nauroz, with the display of the plunder 
of India, and list of the presents distributed on the occasion ; 
Sec. v. March of the King from Hirat to Turan, and its con- 
quest ; Sec. vi. March from Balldi towards Bukhara ; Sec. vii. 
Interview of the King of Turan with Nadir Shah; Sec. viii. 
Events which occurred during Nadir's stay at Bukhara; Sec. ix. 
March of the King from Bukhara towards Charju, and his war 
with the Turkomans, whom he conquered, with some other events 
which happened during that period ; Sec. x. March of Nadir 
Shah towards Kliwarizm ; Sec. xi. Return to Khuras&n and 
Marv ; Sec. xii. Journey to Mazandaran, and the events which 
occurred there; Sec. xiii. Translations of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Chap. III. Description of what the author witnessed in Ms 
journey from the capital of Kazwin to the port of Hughli — 
Sec. i Journey from Kazwin to Baghdad ; Sec. ii. Tombs of holy 
men ; See. iii. Author's journey to Mecca, via Syria and Aleppo, 
withaA’q^/tf; Sec. iv. Visit to Medina across the desert; Sec. v. 
Other events which happened on his way from Mecca to the port 
of Hughli. 
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Chap. IV. Events from the author’s arrival at the port of 
Huglili to the death of Muhammad Shah — See. i. A short 
account of Bengal, etc. ; Sec. ii. Arrival of an ambassador from 
Nadir Shah to the Emperor ; Sec. iii. March of Muhammad Shah 
against Muhammad ’All Khan Rohilla; Sec. iv. Account of 
Nadir Shah’s death ; Sec. v. Death of the Nawab Zakariya 
Khan ; Sec. vi. Expedition of Ahmad Shah, surnamed Durrani ; 
Sec. vii. March of Ahmad, son of Muhammad Shah, to oppose 
Ahmad Shah Durrani ; Sec. viii. Battle between Sultan Ahmad, 
son of Muhammad Shah, and Ahmad Shah Abdali ; Sec. Lx. 
Death of Muhammad Shah, and a short account of his ancestors. 

Chap. V. Events which happened during the reign of Ahmad 
Shah — Sec. i. Accession of Ahmad Shall to the throne ; Sec. ii. 
Death of Muhammad ’AH Khan Rohilla, the contests between 
his sons, and the quarrel of ’Alawi Khan and Naw&b Kaim 
Khan, son of Nawab Muhammad Khan Bangash ; Sec. iii. Short 
account of Nawab ’Alawi Khan ; Sec. iv. Assassination of Jawed 
Khan Nawab Bahadur, and the battles fought by Safdar Jang. 

The conclusion contains miscellaneous matter relating to 
certain marvels, the saws and sayings of wise men, etc. 

[The entire work was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by “Lt. 
Prichard,” and from that translation the following Extracts have 
been taken.] 

Size— 146 pages of 19 lines each. 

EXTRACTS. 

Nadir Shah had sent Muhammad Khan Afshar on an embassy 
to Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Hindustan. But on account 
of the difference of opinion that existed among the nobles around 
that monarch, a long time elapsed, no answer to the letter 
was forthcoming, and the ambassador himself did not return. 
When Nadir considered the matter, he came to the conclusion 
that hostility towards him was intended by the nobles around 
the throne of Hindustan, and he made up his mind to inarch 
against Kabul. 
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What befell me after my arrival at Hughli .until the death of 
Muhammad Shah, 

At this time, in consequence of the weakness of His Majesty 
Muhammad Shah, and the want of unanimity among his nobles, 
the armies of the Mahrattas of the south had spread themselves 
over Bengal ; and Hughli fell into their hands. I had occasion 
to stop at the city of Firashdanga (Ohandernagore), which is in- 
habited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The city of Calcutta, which is 
on the other side of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of English 
who have settled there, is much more extensive and thickly popu- 
lated than Firashdanga. All the different tribes of Europeans 
have got different names, such as the Fransis (French), Angrez 
(English), Walandiz (Hollanders), and Partagis (Portuguese). 
The delightful gardens which the Europeans make, with a number 
of trees great and small, all cut with large shears and kept in 
order, as in their own country, are exceedingly pleasing and 
refreshing. The reason why they have so many gardens is, that 
a separate family, or one set of inhabitants, lives in a separate 
house. There is no difference whatever to be observed in any 
of their manners and customs; indeed, they all live just as they 
do in their own country. They have churches, too, where they 
perform Divine service in congregations, and everything else is 
managed in a similar way according to custom. Many trades- 
men and professors of different arts have come from Europe and 
taken up their abode here, and get occupation in making things, 
carrying on their trade as they do in their own land. A great 
many of the Bengalis have become skilful and expert from being 
with them as apprentices. 

As they excel in other arts and sciences, so also in a military 
point of view are the Europeans distinguished. This the 
Mahrattas know well ; for although there is so much property 
and merchandize belonging to commercial and wealthy men of 
these parts in Firashdanga and Calcutta, and it would only be a 
journey of two kos from Hughli to Firashdanga, and although 
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the Europeans have no fort, and are so few in number while the 
Mahrattas are as numerous as ants or locusts, jet, in spite of all 
this, the Mahrattas see the unanimity and concord that exists 
among the Europeans, and do not attempt to approach them, 
much less to attack them. The Europeans fight with guns and 
muskets ; but when the time for using the sword comes, they 
are at a disadvantage. 

One great reason of the armies from the south invading 
Bengal is the fi^htiner of Nawab "Aliwardl Khan with Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, son of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula. Sarfaraz 
Khan, after the death of his father, was induced by the temp- 
tation held out by his companions to lay violent hands upon and 
injure Haji Ahmad, brother of this 'Aliwardi Khan, who had 
been a confidential friend of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula. ‘‘Aliwardi 
Khan, too, had been on terms of friendship with ShujaVd daula, 
and was appointed by him to manage the affairs of "Azimabad, 
in the office of deputy governor, and was so employed when he 
marched towards MurshidaMd, for the purpose of reasoning with 
the son of his patron on the impropriety of being induced to 
oppress and tyrannize over his dependents by the silly speeches 
of designing men, and with the hope of being able to deliver 
Haji Ahmad from his difficulties. Sarfaraz Khan was completely 
possessed with the idea that he was coming with deceitful and dis- 
honest intentions, and marched out of Murshidabad to meet him. 
An action took place between the two armies, in which Sarfaraz 
Khan was accidentally killed by a musket-ball fired by one of his 
own men. His army was scattered. Of his friends and officers, 
some were killed, others were taken prisoners, and part fled. 

Now the followers and friends of Sarfaraz Khan say, that "Ali- 
wardi Khan made use of the false imputation as a means of ad- 
vancing his own views, and that, though apparently ho came for 
the purpose merely of having an interview and giving advice, in 
reality his intention was to seize upon the property and take the 
life of Sarfar&z Khkn "At any rate "Aliwardi Khan became 
master of the country and treasure, with all the wealth of JaTar 
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Khan, who had formerly been Suhadar of Bengal, and was 
the grandfather of Sarfaraz Khan by his mother’s side. The 
accumulated treasure of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, and all the 
valuables and property of Sarfaraz Khan and his servants, fell 
into the hands of 'Aliwardi Khan, and God alone knows how 
much it was. By distributing money and behaving with kindness, 
by keeping on good terms with all, and behaving discreetly, he 
completely gained over to his cause the hearts of all men far 
and near. 

After these events, some of the relatives and dependents of 
Sarfaraz Khan, who had fled and concealed themselves from fear 
of being punished and injured, went and took refuge with Nawab 
Asaf Jah Bahadur Nizamu-1 Mulk, ruler of the provinces in the 
south ; and having led the plundering troops of the Mahrattas by 
the road of Orissa, they caused great injury and misery to be 
inflicted on the inhabitants, and distressed the rulers of the time. 
The fire of slaughter was kindled between the two parties, and 
the lives of many of "Aliwardi Khan's army and a few of the 
soldiers of the Dakhin were sacrificed; but, considering the 
strength and firmness of the Governor of Bengal, neither party 
can be said to have got the victory. 

As the rainy season was approaching, the Dakhini troops were 
in anxiety about returning ; and so, having abandoned the contest, 
they turned their faces southward, laden with spoil, the amount 
of which is beyond my power of description. ’Aliwardi Khan, 
from fear of war, pacifying the nobles and the Emperor by 
means of presents of cash and valuables, requested that the 
s&baddrsMp should be given to him ; and he exerted himself 
with great activity in reducing the provinces to obedience. Never- 
theless, the Mahratta troops, who were fond of good living, and 
well experienced in everything good or bad, established them- 
selves on the frontier, and came yearly committing their ravages. 
At last, after fighting and quarrelling, and after much deceit had 
been practised, they came to an agreement on this point, viz. 
that the province of Orissa should be made over to the Mali- 
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rattas in exchange for the fourth share of the revenues of Bengal, 
which in the language of their country is called chant h. ’Aliwardi 
was to keep the rest. 

Bengal is an extensive country and fertile, and produces a large 
revenue. The climate, however, is very clamp, on account of the 
quantity of rain that falls and its proximity to the salt sea. 
The inhabitants of that district, like those of Kashmir and 
Mazandaran, live chiefly on rice. On the 1st of the month 
Muharram, in the year 1156 a.h., I left Murshidabad, after a 
sojourn there of seven months, and as I was afraid of the Mah- 
ratta troops, which were scattered over that part of the country, 
I crossed the river, and set out in the direction of Azimabad 
(Patna), by way of Puraniya and Tirhut. Although the in- 
habitants of Puraniya suffer under chronic disease from the 
unhealthiness of their climate, yet, as the Bawab Saif Khan, 
brother of Mir Khan, keeps his district in complete order and 
discipline, they are free and untouched by other calamities. 

The city of Azimabad (Patna) is a well-populated and clean 
place, and the waters of the Ganges and Jumna, and all the canals 
of the district round, collected together, flow by the city, and then 
take their course through Bengal to the great ocean. The 
Europeans here have built good houses, and are engaged in 
commerce. The leaves of the betel-tree are very good here, and 
they carry them hand by hand to distant places. The rice, too, of 
Azim&bad is more tasty than that of Bengal, and the rich men 
buy it and eat it. 

For some time the health of the Emperor had taken a turn 
for the worse, and pressing letters were frequently written to the 
physician, Nawab Hakim Alawi Khan, to come with all haste. 
We set out from Azimab&d together, and passing by Benares, 
Allahabad and Famikhabad, we arrived at the royal city of 
Shah -Jah an ab ad on the 10th of the month Jumada-s sairi, in 
the year 1156 a.h., and rested from the troubles of w T andering in 
the jungles and measuring the desert. The governors of provinces 
and the officers of police in Hindustan were not in any way 
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wanting in the hospitality and politeness, kindness and attention, 
that they showed to the Nawab Hakim ’Alawl Kh&n, on account 
of his great natural talents, learning, and great fame, in which 
they followed the example of the magistrates and rulers of the 
Engs of Tran, Bum, Arabia, and Yaman, and they exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to please him. 

At this time the siibadar or governor of AllaMbad w r as the 
Nawab Amir Khan ? Umdatu4 Mulk, pillar of the State, and 
this appointment of governor was not pleasing to him, nor was it 
according to the Emperor’s commands ; but to please Nawab 
Kamru-d din Khan Wazir-i’amm or prime minister, and Nawab 
Asaf Jah Bahadur, he had on this pretence sent him a long 
way from the Court. For Amir Khan was a wise and intelligent 
man, and was every day setting the Emperor against the Nawab 
Kamru-d din Khan and the Mughal and Turan nobles. By the 
force of his observations, and excellent judgment of character, 
he was gaining his object ; so they banished him from Court on 
pretence of giving him the mbadarship of Allahabad, which had 
been settled upon him for some time. 

After the lapse of a certain time, this Khan adopted a wonderful 
expedient. He sent to Court Nawab Abu-1 Mansur Khan (Safdar 
Janj), who was commander-in-chief ( Sahib Jang) of the Irani 
troops, and able to oppose the Turams, from his province of Oudh. 
He himself repaired thither (to Court) also, and having given the 
appointment of commander of artillery (Mir-dtish) y from which 
Nawab Saiyidu-d din Khan had been ejected, to Safdar Jang 
Bahadur, he managed, according to his former custom, to succeed 
in all his objects by means of his eloquence and subtlety of 
address. But one day, Thursday, the 23rd of Zi-1 hijja, in the 
year 1159 a.h., one of his own servants, with whom he had a 
dispute of long standing, as they were in the public hall of 
audience near the Jali Gate, wounded him in the side, and sent 
him to eternity. 
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Embassy from Nadir Shah to the Emperor , 

Mahmud "AH Beg and Mahmud Karim Beg, who had been 
sent by Nadir Shah, arrived at Court, and had the honour 
of kissing the threshold of royalty. They brought with them 
one hundred elephants, and swords with golden handles, according 
to the custom of Hindustan, and gilt spears and other golden 
weapons which were foreign to Persia and not generally used 
there, as well as a letter fall of expressions of friendship, and 
presented them before the enlightening eye of majesty. They 
were honoured by the gift of several precious robes of honour. 
After a few days, they said that Nadir Shah had sent a 
verbal message to the effect, that in consequence of his wars in 
Tiiran and Daghistan and Rum, and the large army he kept up, 
and his having remitted three years’ revenue to all the population 
of Tran, his treasury was empty, and if he (Muhammad Shah) 
would send fifty or sixty lacs as a help to him, it would be an act 
of great friendship and brotherhood, and he had sent the 
elephants and the golden articles for the purpose of getting the 
money. As there was no mention whatever made in the letter 
about the money, Muhammad Shah cleared the account by his 
answer, which was this : 66 When my brother the King of 
Kings was departing, he said to me, ‘Everything that comes 
written in a letter is right and proper, but verbal messages are 
never to be depended on.’ However, on account of the weakness 
of my kingdom, and the bad behaviour and evil doings of my 
rulers and rebellious mmlnddrs, I get no revenues at all from my 
provinces, and my expenditure exceeds my income. This subject 
is not mentioned in your letter, and therefore a verbal answer is 
suited to a verbal message ." 1 The China vessels, sandal- wood, 
aloe-wood, etc., which were written for in the letter, he sent 
with great care. Although he weighed out the money of his 
answer with words of circumspection, nevertheless, till the news 
of Nadir’s death arrived, nobles, wazirs, the Emperor himself, 
and even beggars, were in an anxious state of mind. 
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Murder of Nawab Bahadur . Battle between Nawab Safdar Jang 

and the nobles of Ahmad Shah. Destruction and plunder of 

the old city of DehlL 

Jawed Khan Nawab Bahadur, the eunuch, was desirous of 
getting into his own hands, and without a partner, the whole 
direction of the Government of the country, with the assistance 
of Nawab Kudsiya, mother of the Emperor. The Nawab Safdar 
Jang Waztr-i ’azam also was desirous of doing the same thing for 
himself. So both these men became enemies to one another, 
and each waited for an opportunity of preventing the other from 
being a sharer in the Government. Nawab Safdar Jang was 
the first to begin, and called into the city Suraj Mai Jat, openly 
on the pretence of consulting him about taking and setting in 
order the capital of the Empire, but secretly and really with the 
object, that if the Emperor’s men and followers should begin to 
raise a disturbance, they both together might be able to extinguish 
the flame of opposition. 

They sent a message to the Nawab Bahadur to this effect, that 
without him they could not deliberate on the affairs of the 
Empire. So, on the 27th day of the month Shawwal, in the 
year 1165 a.h. (28th August, 1752 a.jd.), he repaired to the 
house of the Wazmi-l Mullc , where they killed him in a private 
closet, and threw his body into the river. The followers of the 
tcazir said that his death in this way was the reason why the 
slaughter and plunder was not so bad as it would otherwise 
have been ; because, in the event of a battle and contest taking 
place, the royal fort, which was his dwelling-house, and the 
dwelling-houses of the citizens, would have been sacked, and 
very many men on both sides would have been killed. 

After this event, Nawab Kudsiya, who had been patron of 
Nawab Bahadur, exhibited her displeasure. But the Wazir-i 
’azam sent to say that in this matter he was not to blame, because 
the physician, Hakim Shaki Khan, had brought a verbal message 
from the Emperor to the effect that the best thing that could be 
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done was to kill and get rid of Jawed Elian. He had reprimanded 
the physician, and made Hakim Akmal Khan his physician in his 
room. During the month Jumada-s sani, in the year 1166, 
there was a disagreement between the wazir and the Emperor, 
and the enemies of the wazir apprised the Emperor in many 
ways that it was Safdar Jang's intention to seat on the throne 
Buland-akhtar, younger brother of Muhammad Shah, who was 
of the same sect with himself, viz. a Shi’ a. The Emperor 
accordingly commanded that the wazir. should be deposed from 
his office of commandant of artillery. This measure he did not 
approve of, and asked for leave to go towards Oudh, to put the 
country in order. The Emperor and the enemies of the wazir 
looked upon this as an unexpected piece of good fortune and a 
secret victory, so they forthwith sent him a khil'at and leave to de- 
part. After delaying and lingering, he determined that it was not 
advisable to go to the province, and halted in the city, but the 
Emperor had laid this injunction on him, that he should go to his 
own province, viz. Oudh. When the quarrel between the parties 
became known, the Nawab Wazir, from fear lest the Turanx 
chiefs, along with the Emperor and common people, should attack 
him, left the city with all his property and baggage, and halted 
for some days in or near the garden of Isma'il Khan and the 
Tal-katora and Khizrabad. This delay and waiting was planned 
in order that Suraj Mai Jat might arrive. When he came, he 
urged the Emperor to send lmadu-i Mulk (Ohaziu-d din) and 
Intizamii-d daula to him, and to tell Nawab Kudsiya to come 
out of the fort and take up her abode in the house of Ja’far 
Kh&n; because it was well known to Nawab Safdar Jang that 
Intizamu-d daula had been the cause of the firing of muskets on 
the day of the T'rf, and Nawab Kudsiya, in consequence of the 
murder of Nawab Bahadur, had become the enemy of his family. 
The cause of Safdar Jang's displeasure with ‘Trnadud Mulk Mir 
Bakhshi was this, that at the death of his father, Nawab 
Grhaziu-d dm Khan deceased, Safdar Jang had influenced the 
Emperor, and had freed from confiscation the house and land of 
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’Imadu-d Mulk, and had procured for him the office of Mir 
BakhsM , notwithstanding his youth. Besides, he had adopted 
him as his son, and was his friend in all matters ; but for all 
that he would not assist his patron. The short of the matter is 
that the Emperor sent this answer, “ You obtained leave to go 
from this province and went ; and now, for the sake of obtaining 
assistance from Suraj Mai Jat, you vex me in this way.” 

At this crisis, the J&t men began to injure and plunder the 
old city. Ahmad Shah sent for Nawab Zu-1 fikar, who for a 
long time had been out of office, and living in idleness at home. 
He had him conducted to his presence with all honour, with the 
intention, that if the zoazir should rebel, he would appoint him 
to the office. The next day Nawab Safdar Jang endeavoured to 
work upon the cupidity of the above-mentioned man, by holding 
out this hope to him, that if he would come over to him, he 
would confer upon him the office of Mir BakhsM , from which 
^Imadu-l Mulk had been deposed. 

When all, small and great, were of opinion that Safdar Jang 
would he victorious, Zu-1 fikar J ang asked the Emperor for leave 
of absence. On pretence of going to pay a visit to the tomb of the 
saint Shah Marddn, lie went and joined the wazir’s army, and 
engaged in robbing and plundering the old city. Accordingly 
Ahmad Shall Bahadur, acting upon the opinion of his mother and 
the nobles, bestowed the office of commandant of artillery upon 
Nawab Samsamu-d daula, son of the late Khan-daur&n ; and the 
kMPat of the wazirship upon the Nawab Intizamu-d daula, son of 
Kamru-d din Khan the late wazir. Nawab Safdar J ang, on hearing 
this, was struck with consternation, and took a young eunuch, 
who had beautiful features and a good figure, and was about 
thirteen years of age, who had been lately purchased by Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula, and calling him Akbar Sh&h, placed him on 
the throne, and constituted himself Wazir. Zu-1 fikar Jang 
he made Mir BakhsM , and the other nobles he appointed to the 
different offices, both great and small. 

From the 6th of the month Rajab, in the year 1166 a.h. 
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fighting and contests commenced in earnest. But how can one 
call it fighting, when on the side of Safdar Jang there w 7 ere 
50,000 horsemen, and the Emperor had only a small body of 
men, and they too, by reason of the strength of their enemies 
and the weakness of their own party, were terror-stricken F But 
I must relate the victory of the weakest, among my records of 
extraordinary incidents ; and the reason why these already half- 
conquered and almost unarmed men obtained the victory, and 
the others who considered themselves already conquerors were 
worsted, was apparently this, that Nawab Safdar Jang perceived, 
when he considered the state of the people of the old city, and 
the smallness of the army, and want of money, that they 
would of their own accord return to their allegiance; and 
so, whilst he was in fear and anxiety himself, he instilled fear 
into the minds of his chiefs, and did not consider it advisable to 
make an attack till late in the day, when Mahmud Elian of 
Kashmir, steward of Nawab Trnadu-1 Mulk, Hafiz Bakhta war 
Khan, and the relations of the Nawab Kudsiva and others, 
having raised a large army, and called together the landholders 
from the district around, supported by their artillery, they took 
up their position so as to block up the entrance into the city. 

Accordingly the inhabitants of the city, with a view to obtain- 
ing protection for their families and property, and on account of 
their being of the same sect and kindred tribe with the Mughals, 
deserted from the army of the wazzr in troops ; and with the hope 
of obtaining presents, dresses of honour, and increase of pay, 
entered the service of Nawab Tmadu-1 Mulk, The troop of 
horse called the dagh-i sbi^ 1 which Nawab Sa’adat Khan and 
Safdar Jang had left behind, he (Tmadu-1 Mulk) kept in perfect 
order, and appointed Mahmud Khan to their command. Not- 
withstanding this state of things, negociations for peace went on. 

But the Jat and Kazalb&sh soldiers reduced to ashes the old 
city and Wakilptir and other places; and the Naw&b Wazir spread 

1 [Branded with the letter sin (s), the initial of Sa’adat Khan,] 
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the report that they had gone to the Kashmir Gate. So the 
citizens were in a dilemma on both sides. Outside the city the J at 
and Kazalb&sh soldiers were carrying on the attack ; inside, the 
Emperor issued an order that the houses of those men who joined 
the Wazir should be seized. On this pretext wicked and ill-dis- 
posed men followed their own devices. The first thing that 
happened immediately on the Emperor’s order being issued was 
that the houses of the sons of Mahmud Is’hak Khan deceased 
were plundered, because that from their houses balls and rockets 
fell by night upon the ramparts, and in this way a world of people 
were injured and wounded. As every one knew that he was 
the brother-in-law of Naw&b JShuja u-d daula, son of the wazir, 
who was with the Emperor, they all had left their families and 
property there, and were plundered. Some perished by the 
flames, and some were drowned in the river. The same thing 
happened to the house of the Khwaja Mahmud Basit, who was 
the spiritual guide of the wazir . His house was outside the 
city walls, and as he had received a message from the wazir to 
keep his mind at ease, he had not moved out of his place. 
The Jat plunderers, who went by the name of Ramdal among 
the people of that part, attacked his house, and carried away the 
property of a number of men who had left their goods there \ 
this became the source of very great affliction to the people. 

Considering the quantity of property that was collected near 
the Kashmir Gate, which was looked upon as a safe place, 
the inhabitants of that part may be said to have been the worst 
off. All, small and great, became involved in confusion, and 
began to utter complaints and lamentations ; and the state 
of the people was like a wreck, for save in the presence of Him 
who hears the prayers of all in deep distress, they had no place 
of refuge. At this crisis Najib Khan Rohilla came with 10,000 
horse and foot in answer to the Emperor’s call, and on the 1st 
of the month above mentioned, viz. Sha’ban, he arrived in camp. 
Tsma’il Khan of Kabul, who w r as Mir-shamsMr to the Wazir, 
and had a battery in the house of Salabat Khan, made a mine 
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under the tower of the city wall, which was adjoining the house of 
Kamru-d din Khan, where there was a battery of the Emperor's 
troops, and on the 3rd of Sha’ban they fired it. Notwith- 
standing that it did not produce such universal destruction as 
might be expected, yet many of the Emperor's followers, and the 
servants of ’Itnadu-1 Mulk who were assisting them, and who 
were at work trying to frustrate the enemy’s design, -were de- 
stroyed ; and a crowd of men were wounded and in part de- 
stroyed by the stones of the tower that were blown up in the 
direction of the burning battery. The wazir’s troops made an 
attack, and the fruits of victory were nearly visible on their side, 
when Nawab Tmadu-1 Mulk Mir Bakhsh z, Hafiz Bakhtawar 
Khan, Najib Khan and others, opposed them and behaved with 
great bravery, and a large number from both sides became food 
for the all-devouring swords. Najib Khan Roll ilia was wounded 
by a ball, but both sides remained as they were, neither party 
gaining the victory. At night Isma'il Khan left his battery, and 
went out to the camp of Safdar Jang, This was a source of relief 
to the citizens, because, when the field of battle was close, the 
balls and rockets fell on every one like the blows of sudden 
misfortune. 

After his retreat, the Mir BakJmhi , Hafiz Bakhtawar Khan, 
and others advanced their batteries and got possession of the 
little fort of Firoz-shah, and another called the Old fort. After 
a few days spent in fighting, Nawab Safdar Jang abandoned his 
intention of keeping to the road by the river, on account of the 
strength of the enemy's intrenchments, and marched by way of 
the Tal-kafcora. In that direction he added fresh splendours to 
the city of the angel of death. The Mir BakhsM and the others 
then hastily strengthened their intrenchments in that quarter. 
Some well- contested engagements took place, and Gosain, who 
was an officer of great bravery in Safdar Jang’s army, was killed. 

When Safdar Jang found that an entrance to the city on that 
side was impracticable, he returned by Khizrabad and the river, 
The same course of events ensued. Daily the bark of life of 
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crowds of warriors of both sides floated down the river of death. 
After many battles and a great deal of fighting, the wazir came 
to the conclusion, that on account of their being so close to 
the city and fort, the enemy were enjoying rest. So he de- 
termined to retreat by a circuitous route, and thus draw the 
enemy into the plain, and engage him there. Accordingly he 
retreated gradually to a distance of twelve kos ; and as he re- 
treated, ’Imadu-l Mulk advanced his trenches. But he was 
prevented by the prayers and tears and complaints and persua- 
sions and panic of the citizens from attacking his adversary in 
the plain and turning his flank. 

While matters stood thus, Saiyid Jamalu-d din Khan, who had 
been sent by Mu’inu-1 Mulk, governor of the Panj&b (who was 
the uncle and father-in-law of ’Imadu-l Mulk), arrived with 5000 
horse, which added greatly to his strength. They were anxious 
to engage in battle, as men v r ho are confronted by enemies, but 
Najib Khan Bahadur showed signs of disapproval. 
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TA'RfKH-I ’ALA MGfB-S AXIb 

[This history of Aftamgir the Second. Aurangzeb being Aiamgir 
the First, is anonymous. . The author gives neither his name nor 
the date of his composition. It begins with the accession of the 
Emperor, and terminates at his death, recounting all the events of 
the reign very fully, and in plain language. A few passages 
have been translated by the Editor. The work begins with the 
Extract which follows. 

Size — 9 inches by 5, containing about 300 pages of 13 lines 
each.] 

Extracts. 

[Time in its changeful tortuous course is always bringing 
forth some fresh event, and new flowers are every day blooming 
in the garden of the world. In these days events have come to 
pass such as have never entered into the mind of man, and of 
these it is the writer’s intention to give a brief relation. 

Ahmad Sh&h, son of Muhammad Shah, succeeded to the 
throne of Hindustan, and reigned for six years three months and 
nine days. He gave himself up to useless pursuits, to pleasure 
and enjoyment, and his reign was brought to an end by the 
enmity which he showed to Niz&mu-l Mulk Asaf Jah (G-haziu-d 
din Khan), at the instigation of his wazh* the Ivhan-khanan and 
his mother TJdham Ban He was succeeded by Muhammad 
’Azizu-d din, son of Mu’izzu-d din Jahdndar Shah, son of Shah 
’Alam Bahadur SMh, son of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir. 

Ghaziu-d din Khan, being embittered against Ahmad Shah, 
desired to remove him, and to raise to the throne some other of 
the royal race who would rule under his guidance. After the 
defeat at Sikandra, Ahmad Shah fled into the citadel of 
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Shah-Jah&nabad. Nawab Malika-i Zamani (Queen dowager), 
Nazir Eoz-afzun Khan, and other people of the palace, were at 
Sikandra, and the Queen dowager and the Nazir conspired 
together to raise Muhammad ’Azizu-d din to the throne, and 
they informed this Prince of their intention. On the 9th 
Sha’ban, ’Akibat Mahmud Khan went to Ahmad Shah on the 
part of Ghaziu-d din, and called upon him to dismiss Khan- 
khan&n from the office of ivctzh\ and not to allow him to enter the 
fortress, to remove ITdham Bai from the fortress, and to give the 
robe of wazzr to him (Ghaziu-d dm). Ahmad Shah, being 
unable to help himself, sent the robe and portfolio of icazir by the 
hands of \Akibat Mahmud Khan. Next day, lltli Sha’ban 
1167 a.h. (5 June, 1754 a.d.), Ghaziu-d din crossed the river with 
a body of Mahrattas, put on the official robe, and took his seat in 
the office with the usual formalities. He then directed ’Akibat 
Mahmud Khan to go to the dwelling of the princes (deorM salctim) 
and bring ’Azizu-d daula. Accordingly ’Akibat Mahmud, taking 
with him Thakur Das peshkar and Nazir Eoz-afzun Khan, went 
thither, and bringing forth ’Azizu-d daula, placed him on horse- 
back, and, accompanying him on foot, conducted him towards the 
royal palace. Ghaziu-d din met him on the way, and paid his 
homage. Other attendants of royalty joined the procession. On 
reaching the public hall of audience, the Prince was placed upon 
the throne, the drums beat out, and he received the title of 
’Abu-1 5 Adl ’Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir II. Badshah-i 
GhazL He was bom on the 17th Zi-1 hijja, in the year 43 of 
Aurangzeb, 1110 Hijra (1699 a.d.). 

Up to this time Ahmad Shah knew nothing of what was 
passing until the kettle-drums roused him from his heedlessness. 
Soon afterwards Ghaziu-d din’s men, 'with some harem attendants, 
arrived, brought out Ahmad and his mother Udham Bai, and were 
about to make an end of them, when he implored them to send 
him to the abode of the princes, and there confine him. So they 
placed him and his mother in one litter, threw a sheet over their 
heads and took them to the dwelling of the princes, * * 
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The new Emperor was fifty-six years of age, and had five sons, 
the eldest of them twenty-eight years old. * * He used to come 
out of his private apartments into the stone mosque or into the 
public hall to say the prayers at the five appointed times in the 
congregation ; he applied himself to reading books of history, and 
took no pleasure in seeing dancing or hearing singing ; but he 
never failed on the Sabbath to attend either the Jdmi*-mmjid or 
the wooden mosque within the palace. * * 

When (previous to this) Raghunath Rao, Malhar Rao, and the 
other Mahratta chiefs came to the aid of Ghaziu-d din, he pledged 
himself to pay them a large sum of money. Sura/j Mai Jat also 
made peace with the Mahrattas ; they raised the siege of his 
fortress, and he recovered his lands. Ghaziu-d din and ’Akibat 
Khan then sent the Mahratta army against Ahmad Shah, who 
was at Sikandra. They plundered the royal army and made 
Nawab Malika Zamani Sahiba-mahal, Nazir Eoz-afzun Khan, 
and many others prisoners. They plundered the ladies of their 
money and jewels, and calling together all the officers of the 
palace and great men who were there, they demanded payment of 
the promised money, declaring that they would not let the ladies 
go until it was paid. Ghaziu-d din and ’Akibat Mahmud Khan 
made themselves sureties for the payment of forty lews, and the 
ladies were then sent to Dehli in a bullock carriage with an old 
tattered covering, such as they had never ridden in before. The 
Mahrattas crossed the river, encamped four ?m out of the city, 
and there waited payment of the money. * * 

Ghaziu-d din was annoyed at the ascendency obtained by 
’Akibat Mahmud Khan, * * and sent for him to make inquiries 
about a sum of money which he had obtained. \Akibafc Mahmud 
Khan answered bitterly, and Ghazni-d din, who had before 
thrown out hints about killing him to Shadil Khan and Bah&dur 
Khan, got up and went out. No sooner had he done so than 
these men despatched him with their swords and daggers, and 
cast his body on to the sand beside the river. Intelligence of the 
murder was brought to the Emperor when Saifu-d din Muhammad 
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Khan, brother of ’Akibat Mahmud Khan, was present. Ghaziu-d 
din came on horseback soon afterwards, and embraced and con- 
soled Saifu-d din. On that same day Ahmad Shah and his 
mother were brought out from their dwelling, and conducted to 
another, where in the evening they were both deprived of their 
sight, only a short time after ’Akibafc Mahmud Khan was killed. 

Death of’Alamgir . 

’A'lamgir entered into the cell to have an interview with the 
dancesh , and there BalaMsh Khan killed him with his dagger. 
* * Afterwards the conspirators took the corpse, and threw it 
down upon the sand at the foot of the kotila of Firoz Sh&h. They 
then gave out that he had gone to the kotila to visit a darwesh , 
and that his foot having slipped, he fell from the top of the 
parapet. He had reigned five years seven months and eight 


TA'RfKH-I MANA'ZILU-L FUTU'H 

OF 

MUHAMMAD JA’FAE SHA'MLU 

[The following is the account which the author himself gives of 
his work in the Preface: 64 This work was composed at the 
instance of His Majesty, Abu-1 Fath Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Bahadur, 1 by his faithful servant, Muhammad Ja’far Sliamlu, 
who passed his early youth in the service of the illustrious 
monarch, Shah Bukh Shah Safavi, and towards the close of his 
career repaired to Hindustan, and waited on Muhammad Beg 
Kh&n Hamadam. During the prime of life, however, for the 
space of five- and- twenty years, he was constantly with Ahmad 
Sult&n Abdali, more commonly styled Durrani, and having 
accompanied him several times to Hindustan, became well ac- 
quainted with the whole series of royal marches from the city of 
KandaMr to the metropolis of Shah-Jahanabad. At the battle, 
which was fought at Panipat with Wiswas Kai and his deputy 
Bhao, the author was himself present on the field, and witnessed 
the circumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars too he 
learnt from persons of credit and sagacity, and having written 
them all down without any alteration, he designated the work by 
the title of Mandzilu-l Futuh , or Yictorious Marches.^ 

The work is a short one, and the whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller. The greater part 
of this translation is here printed.] 

1 [This is an error, for Muhammad Shall died in 1161 a.h., thirteen years 
before the battle which is the subject of this work. In a later page the book is said 
to have been written in the time of Shah ’iKlam.] 
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EXTRACTS, 

From Kandahar, which Sultan Nadir first desolated and then 
founded Nadirabad in its stead, and Sultan Ahmad afterwards 
destroying the latter city and replacing it by that of Ahmad 
Shahi, the route to Kabul was as follows. [. Detailed and descrip- 
tive account of the route from Kandahar by Kabul, Peshawar, 
Attack and Lahore , to LehlL~] 

Haying concluded a description of the marches along the whole 
length of the route, the dark-writing pen enters into a narrative 
of the battle fought by Ahmad Sultan Abdali Durrani, and the 
Hindustani chiefs who had coalesced with him, against Wiswas 
Rai and his deputy Bh&o, who were of the Mahratta race 5 
when, having engaged the infidel throng at the town of Panipat, 
he by the aid of Divine power inflicted a severe defeat, and 
expelled them from the face of Hindustan, insomuch that they 
never ventured to re-enter it for a period of twenty years. Now- 
a-days, since His Majesty, potent as Alexander, and famous as 
Solomon, the Emperor Abu-1 Muzaffar Shah ’Alam the Second 
Badshah Grhazi Gurgani, has gone from Allah&bad to the metro- 
polis of Shah-Jahanabad, out of the power of the sword of Zti-1 
fikdru-d daula Najaf Khan Ir&m, and has brought a body of 
Mahrattas in his ever- victorious train, for the sake of chastising 
the Afghan Rohillas, this race has gained a fresh footing in 
Shall- Jahanabad and Agra. * * 

In short, the author will explicitly relate a useful summary of 
the wondrous events that took place at the battle of Panipat, and 
the annihilation of the vile infidel Mahrattas ; detailing both 
whatever he has seen with his own eyes, and whatever authentic 
information he has acquired from other historians in every 
quarter. Wherever any one else lias written a different version 
to that of the authors, it is entirely erroneous, and unworthy of 
credence, and that man has, solely with a view to his own glorifi- 
cation, uttered falsehoods without any foundation. 

Now the author was at that time Comptroller of Affairs to 
Sardar Shah Pasand Khan, who was chief over 12,000 horse, 

YOL, Till. 10 
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consisting of Kazalbashis, Abdalis, Ghaharas, Aimaks of Hirat, 
Marvis, Jazims, Wardaks, TTzbaks, Oharklus, Hutaki's, and 
Ghiljais; as well as daroglici of Ahmad Sultan’s stable, and 
of the paths and fiarMras (couriers and messengers). He 
formed the vanguard and advanced * division of the army, and 
during the heat of the conflict we were opposed to Jhanku and 
Malhar Bao, two leaders of the aforesaid Mahrattas, and from 
all sides couriers kept constantly bringing us intelligence. 
Nothing, therefore, more accurate than this that I have written, 
has ever met any one’s sight ; and accordingly the movements 
and dispositions of the forces, and other particulars of the action, 
and of the period they were halted confronting each other, will 
here be fully detailed. 

Ahmad Sultan, after fighting an action with Jhanku and 
Datta Patel on the banks of the river Attoek, in which they were 
worsted, pursued them as far as Bury a and Sarangpiir. Just as 
his army was crossing the river at Burya, however, whilst a 
portion of it had effected its passage, another was midway 
across the stream, and another was still waiting to cross, the 
Mahrattas made a vigorous attack, and a tremendous conflict 
ensued. The action lasted for three or four gharls or even 
as long as a pahm\ but ended in the ultimate discomfiture of 
the Mahrattas, 4000 of whom met their death, the survivors 
betaking themselves to Shall- Jahanab&d, where they remained. 

On this side too, Ahmad Sult&n having arrived opposite Shah- 
JahanaMd with his army and Najib Khan and Hafiz Rah mat, 
resolutely devoted his energies to the task of crossing the river 
Jumna from alongside Takia Majnun. The Mahrattas came 
out to prevent him, but notwithstanding all their exertions, they 
were forced to take to flight without effecting their object, and 
retreated precipitately. The troops in pursuing them entered 
Shah-Jahanabad, and having plundered all quarters of the city, 
returned to their own camp. 

Next clay Ahmad Sultan marched into Shah-Jahanabad, and 
at the earnest intercession of Maliku-z Zamani, the consort of 
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Muhammad Shall, and daughter of Farrukli Siyar Babarl, lie pro- 
hibited his army from pillaging the city. This measure, however, 
was not attended with complete success, for every now and then 
the soldiery kept laying violent hands on the inhabitants, till, after 
an interval of twenty days, he marched away from thence, and 
proceeded to the city of Mathura. After attacking and plunder- 
ing certain Juts, he crossed the river Jumna, and took up his 
quarters at Sabit-kasra for the hot weather. On the near 
approach of the rainy season, he marched off to Anupshahr, and 
laid the foundation of a cantonment, issuing orders to his army 
that every man should construct a thatched hut for himself, so 
that the camp equipage and baggage might not be damaged 
during the rains. The expert thatchers accordingly used their 
utmost diligence in preparing these abodes. 

In the interim news arrived that Wisw&s B and his deputy 
Bhao, had entered Shah- Jahan&bad at the head of an army 
numbering about three lacs and a half (350,000) of cavalry 
and infantry. On the same day, too, Nawab Shuja’u-d daula 
Bahadur, son of Safdar Jang Irani, joined Ahmad Sultan’s army 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and fifty pieces of cannon. After an 
interview, Ahmad Sultan directed the Kawab, along with Shah 
Pasand Khan, to strike his tents, and repairing as quickly as 
possible to Shahdara, which lies on this side the river Jumna, to 
pitch his advanced camp there, in order that the garrison, which 
was shut up in the fort of Shah-Jahanabad, might take courage 
to hold its own. The above individuals traversed the distance 
as directed in the course of three or four days, wading with 
extreme difficulty through the floods caused by the rain ; for all 
the country and the roads were covered with water up to a 
horse’s chest, and the Hindan and K&li streams were scarcely 
passable, as no ford could be discovered. Having thus reached 
Shahdara and erected their tents, several Abdalis and Kazal- 
baslus, who were besieged in the fort, embarked onboard of boats, 
and repaired to the advanced camp. The third day Ahmad 
Sultan likewise came and entered it. 
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As it was the rainy season, the Mahrattas ' did not deem it 
expedient to attempt the passage of the river Jumna, on account 
of the impetuosity of the current, and the encampment of the 
army on the opposite bank. Some of the Afghan chieftains too, 
such as ? Abdu-s Samad Kh dn, Kutb Jang, and others, were at 
Kunjpura, coming to join the army with ten or fifteen thousand 
followers ; hut owing to the headlong force of the stream, had 
halted, and were making arrangements for crossing. As soon as 
this intelligence reached the ears of Bhao and Wiswas Rai, they 
set their hearts on coercing the chiefs in question, and moved 
towards Kunjpura. On arriving there, they entered into a 
sanguinary conflict with the said chiefs ; and ultimately the 
Mahratta force, from its vast superiority in numbers, having over- 
come them, put the whole body ruthlessly to the sword. ? Abdu-s 
Samad Khan and Kutb Jang suffered death, and Kijabat 
Khan was taken prisoner. At that time the Mahratta power 
had reached to such a pitch, that they had brought all the 
country as far as the river Attock under their subjection. 

When the news of the defeat and death of the above-mentioned 
chieftains reached Ahmad Sultan, he expressed the deepest 
regret ; but no benefit accrued therefrom to those who had 
fallen. As the rainy season, however, had drawn to a close, he 
marched from Shahdara with a view to seek revenge, and turned 
in the direction of Kunjpura. Directly intelligence of Ahmad 
Sultan’s movement reached the Mahratta leaders, they quitted 
Kunjpura, $nd arriving at the town of Pampat, encamped there..,. _ 
On this side, Ahmad Sultan, at the head of his army, consisting 
of 60,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry JazailcMs , 2000 camel 
swivels, and 200 pieces of cannon, repaired to the bank of the 
river Jumna, right opposite to Pampat, accompanied by the 
chieftains of Hindustan; such as Naw&b Waziru-1 mamalik 
Shuja/u-d daula Bahadur, son of Safdar Jang Bahadur frani, 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and 50 pieces of artillery ; Ahmad 
Khan Bangash, with 15,000 horse and foot, and 60 guns ; 
Najib Khan, with 30,000 horse and foot, and 30 guns; Hafiz 
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Rahmat Khan Afghan Eohilla, with 25,000 horse, and 25 guns ; 
Davindl Khan Afghan Rohilla, with 12,000 horse and foot, and 
10 guns i and Asadu-Ilah Khan Afghan Rohilla, with a similar 
force. Having crossed the stream in the course of three days, he 
pitched his camp and pavilion in front of the Mahratta army. 1 

The Mahratta chiefs then sent Kaka Pandit , 2 a renowned 
leader, who had 12,000 horsemen under his command, towards 
Ghaziu-d din Nagar, for the purpose of pillaging the bcmjdras 
who were in the habit of bringing grain to the camp of Ahmad 
SuMn and the chiefs of Hindustan, so as to prevent their 
receiving supplies. Accordingly, in the course of three days, the 
price of grain rose to a rupee a sir in the Sultan’s camp. As 
soon as the soldiery became downcast and dispirited on account of 
the dearth of provisions, Ahmad Sultan mounted on horseback, 
under pretence of enjoying field-sports ; but in the very midst of 
his sport, he directed H&jl Nawab Alkuzai 3 {’At&i Khan) to go 
after some game in a certain direction at the head of 2000 
dauntless horsemen. The latter had been privately instructed, 
however, to go and chastise Kakd Pandit, and drive him off the 
road. H&jl Naw&b Kh&n, therefore, having crossed the river 
Jumna, reached Ghaziu-d din Hagar by forced marches in a day, 
and at once attacked them. The contest was carried on 
vigorously for two hours on both sides, but the Mahratta 
party were eventually defeated, and a large number of them fell 
a prey to the keen swords of the Abdall warriors. K&ka 4 

1 [“ Ahmad Shah reached B&ghpat, which Is eighteen hos from Debit, and pitched 
his tents on the hanks of the Jumna. He ordered search to he made for a ford, and 
many horsemen who entered the river were drowned with their horses. The Shah 
practised abstinence, and wrote magic squares, which he threw into the water. On 
the third day the river became fordable. The army began to cross on the 15th 
Eabi’u-l awwal, 1174 a.h. (25th Oct. 1760 a.d.), and the passage was effected in two 
days. In the haste and crush some thousands were drowned.’’ — Akhbdru-l Muhabbat.} 

2 [His real name was Gobind Pandit, see infrd, Tdrihh~i Ibrahim Khdn t and 
Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 145.] 

3 [The Tdrikh-i Ibrahim Khan and the Kigdr-ndma-i Kind call him ’At a KMn, 
and that is right according to Grant Duff.] ' 

4 [“ Gobind Pandit was totally unable to rise, from extreme obesity and old age ; 
but he was forced to mount a horse and ffy precipitately.” — T. Ibrdhim Khan, u He 
fell off his horse, and a Durr&ni killed him.” — Nigdr-ndtna-i Kind,'} 
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Pandit himself met with his death, and the surviving remnant. of 
the force fled away, and betook themselves to a place of security. 
Haji Nawab then rejoined the army, victorious and successful, 
bringing the banjaras along with him ; whereupon grain became 
plentiful and cheap in the camp markets, and the ‘fears of 
the soldiery being removed, they engaged in their military duties 
with zeal and cheerfulness. 

The two vast armies, having fixed their standing camps at a 
distance from each other of twice the range of a cannon-ball, 
maintained their respective positions \ and the skirmishers on 
either side used daily to engage one another. On one occasion 
during this interval a thousand horsemen, each one carrying 
2000 rupees with him on his horse, were proceeding from 
Shah-Jahanabad to their own camp, and as they stood in fear of 
the Abdali army, they used to march during the night. One of 
the horsemen belonging to the party, having become oppressed 
with drowsiness towards morning, missed his road, and moved 
towards the Abdali camp. Having thus come face to face with 
the hostile picquets, he got caught in the grasp of calamity, and 
prepared for the road of ruin. From his own mouth it was 
discovered that they were conveying treasure to the Mahratta 
army ; so a number of the boldest spirits out of every band set 
out for the Mahratta camp without any order from Ahmad 
Sultan, and during that short period of dawn until the rising of 
the great luminary pillaged three or four hundred of the horse- 
men, Among the number of those out in quest of booty was 
7 Aka Sandal Habsbi, chief eunuch to Shall Euli Khan the 
Wazir, who put one Mahratta horseman to death himself, and 
carried off his 2000 rupees. The remnant of the Mahratta party 
gained their own camp by a precipitate flight, and so escaped 
from the grasp of death till their predestined day. 

In like manner, as often as one or two thousand of the 
Mahratta horse went out for grass and forage, the Abdali and 
Hindustani heroes used to pillage them on their way; till at 
length afiairs reached such a pass that none would stir out 



fruitlessly from their position, which they had surrounded with a 
strong intrenehment, except wretched naked labourers who, going 
by stealth into the open country, used to dig up grass from the 
ground with their kharpas, and offer it for sale. As soon as 
Ahmad Sultan became cognizant of these matters, he directed 
Khanjan Khan, the head of the Fufalzai chiefs, who is generally 
known as Jahan Khan, along with three or four thousand 
Kazalbaslus who were under his command; as well as Haji 
Nawab Khan Alkuzal ; to mount every day and patrol round the 
Mahratta camp at a distance of two kos from their intrenchments, 
one from the northern side, and the other from the southern ; 
and whenever any forager with grass should approach the enemy’s 
camp, to put him to death. The chiefs in question accordingly 
continued for a period of two months to patrol round the 
intrenched camp, slaying and pillaging every forager they came 
across, who attempted to convey grain, fodder, or grass to the 
enemy ; afterwards they used to separate from each other on the 
east and west. 

The Mahratta army being reduced to great extremities for 
want of grass, fodder, and grain, marched out with intent to give 
battle ; 1 and at the time of their moving off from their position, 
such clouds of dust ascended up to heaven from beneath their 
horses’ hoofs, that the bright day appeared to all eyes darker and 
gloomier than the murky shades of a pitch-black night ; in so 
much that two persons seated side by side could not distinguish 
each other. Ahmad Sultan then commissioned Shah Pasand 
Khan, — who was both a great chieftain and ckarkM-bd$M, as 
well as commander of the vanguard, and ddrogha of the stable, 
— the harkdras and the paths, to go and procure information 
as to the state and strength of the Mahratta army. The chief 
in question, taking the author of this work, and ten other daunt- 

1 [Ibrhhlm Khhn states that tlie BMo offered “ to accept any conditions of peace 
that it might please the Shah to accept, fKr hut 'the offer was rejected. The Bh&o was 
afterwards driven to give battle by the taunts and reproaches of his chiefs. He gives 
the date 6th Jum&da-s shut, 1174 a.h. (12th January, 1761 a.d.).] 
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less cavaliers from amongst his relatives and dependents along 
with him, pursued the road to their camp in the intense obscurity 
with perfect certainty, as there had been daily skirmishes with 
them on the plains, and a thorough knowledge of all the paths 
had been acquired. In the course of four hours we had advanced 
half a i-os, when at that moment the noise of artillery wheels 
struck on the sensitive ears of the author and his comrades, 
while the tramp of our horses’ hoofs also reached the ears of the 
enemy s gunners. They immediately suspected that a force from 
the Abdah army was advancing under cover of the dense clouds 
of dust to make an assault, and fired several rounds, the shot of 
which passed close by our horsemen. The horsemen in question 
having thus happily escaped the destructive effects of those 
cannon-balls, we turned back, and reported the news to Ahmad 
Sultdn, that their army was steadily advancing with the resolute 
determination of giving battle. The Sultan then set about dis- 
posing his troops in order, and marshalling their ranks. * * 
Ahmad Sultan took his stand in the centre of the army, and 
planted 2000 camel swivels well in advance of his position. In 
rear of the camel swivels came 20,000 infantry jazaiklm, backed 
by the domestics of the royal dnrhdr. Behind these again 
was the band of music, and in rear of that Ahmad Sultan took 
up his position, supported behind by the Kazalbash cavalry, 
counting over 10,000 sabres, and lastly by the force composed 
o urranis, Ghiljifs, etc. In rear of the line on the right-hand 
side was stationed Haj{ Jam 41 Kh4n Bdrakzai, who stood alert 
and ready for action at the distance of half a ] ws ; g0 that when- 
ever the enemy should make a desperate assault upon any one of 
the divisions that were drawn up in front, he might render it 
assistance. On the left Shujd’u-d daula and others stood ready 
to furnish succour, and to do his utmost to repel the enemy, 

wienever any reverse should happen to one of those divisions 
in the front line. 

. Boti ' sides havln S arra yed their troops in line, stood confront- 
mg each other till noon, when * * the ranks of the two armies 
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appeared clearly to each other 5 * sight . 1 Then the gallant youths, 
entering upon the martial strife, commenced the battle and dealt 
out lusty blows, whilst the expert gunners of European birth 
kindled the flames of war by discharging their thunder-voiced 
ordnance, and the rocketmen of magical skill consumed the 
thread of life of the heroes of the battle-field by darting their 
falcon-winged missiles. As for a musket bullet, the heroes cared 
not what it might do, and in that scene of carnage and slaughter 
the only dread entertained by the renowned and gallant com- 
was for a cannon-ball, or the flight of a rocket. 

of the day remained, 
warriors being earnestly 


batants 

From noon until only three gharis 
the battle continued to rage, the brave 
engaged in wielding sword and spear, and the wounded in yield- 
ing up life with groans and agonizing cries, Bhao and Wiswds 
R&i, in the early part of the engagement, made such incessant 
assaults, that Ahmad Sultan was under an apprehension that he 
would not be able to withstand them, and despatched a person to 
mount the ladies of his household on fleet steeds swift as the 
wind, and keep them waiting inside his private pavilion ; so that, 
whenever the infidels should gain the superiority, they might be 
ready to pursue the path of flight, and betake themselves to the 
verge of safety and the nook of security. That day, however, 
Mahmud Khan Gurd Bulbas, who was chief eunuch, Kulalar- 
dkdsJu , and commander of eight or nine thousand dauntless and 
bloodthirsty Kazalbash horse, was posted in rear of Ahmad 
Sultan. He having planted his foot firmly on the plain of con- 
tention, caused great slaughter with his keen-edged sword. * * 
Through the reiterated charges of the Kh&n and his adherents, 
the pagan Mahrattas were unable to push on a step in advance' of 
the position they had first assumed ; and at this juncture an 
order was given to the zambiimkclm and jazaikMs, not to 
be slack in keeping up their fire, but to consume the har- 
vest of the enemy^s lives with the flame of their bullets. * * 

1 [“The battle was fought on 6th Jum&da-s shni, 1174 a.b., or Sth Pus-badi, 1817 
Samvat ’ (12th January, 1761 A.T>.) t -—ui.khbdru-l Muhabbat.~\ 
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At length, by Ahmad Sultan's good fortune, one zcmhuml: ball 
struck Wiswas on the forehead, and another hit Bhao on 
the side. From these bullet wounds both of them quickly 
pursued the road to the realms of perdition, and betook them- 
selves to the lowermost pits of hell ; while the rest subsided into 
the sleep of annihilation through the sword cuts inflicted by the 
Kazalbash youth. 

In a word, as soon as the Maiiratta army perceived its chieftains 
travelling the desert of perdition, turning its face from the field 
of battle, it pursued the path of flight ; and in an instant the 
scene of strife and bloodshed became cleared and purified, like 
the surface of a mirror, from the foulness of the vile infidels' pre- 
sence. Couriers then conveyed the information to Shah Pasand 
Khan that the worthless pagan Mahrattas had fled, and not 
one of them was left remaining on the field. Jlianku and 
Malhar, who were two mighty chiefs, having planted firmly the 
foot of stability, kept fighting at the head of a lac of horsemen 
in front of Shah Pasand Kh&n; so the latter, being re-animated 
with the news of the infidels’ retreat, charged the chiefs opposed 
to him, and was occupied for two gharis in dealing forth blows 
and taunts on them. Eventually they came to the determination 
of fleeing, and taking the route to the Dakhin, they departed 
from the field of battle. The Irani and Durrani warriors, who 
were with Shah Pasand Khan, pursued them ; excepting the 
author of this work, who remained standing close by him. At 
last Shah Pasand Eh in remarked that he was going to offer his 
congratulations to Ahmad Sultan, and told me to go and carry 
off some booty for myself. 

When the author had thus received permission, he put his 
horse to the gallop in company with a cousin of his own, and one 
attendant 5 and on reaching their camp, found about 80,000 
infantry matchlockmen, or even more, going along with match- 
locks at their backs, and naked swords in their hands. We three 
individuals passed through the midst of them, however, and after 
seizing two strings (katar) of laden camels, by which is meant 
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fourteen of these beasts of burden, we returned again through 
the midst of that multitude numbering upwards of 80,000 souls, 
and so greatly were they inspired with terror and consterna- 
tion, that they had mot the power to use their weapons. Stranger 
still, whilst returning to our own camp, a Mahratta chief, 
who had been stationed in the hindmost ranks of their army, 
and was fleeing towards the Dakhin with six or seven thousand 
horse, happened to meet us three individuals. With a view to 
save ourselves from harm, we fired off our three matchlocks; 
whereupon that force turned away from us, and proceeded in a 
different direction. The author, together with his two compan- 
ions, took from them a couple more camels, one of which carried 
a kettle-drum, and the other forage ; and we re-entered our camp 
in safety and security just as five gharte of the night were past, 
at which time the glad sounds of the kettle-drums were rever* 
berating through the ethereal sky from the army of Ahmad 
Sultan and the chieftains of Hindustan. 

In this battle, out of the Mahratta leaders, Shamsher Bahadur, 
who was the Peshwa’s son, and Ibrahim Khan G&rdi, 1 who had 
30,000 Tilanga Gardis under Ins command, together with the 
Governor of the province of Gujarat Ahmadabad, met their 
deaths. Out of that vast army too, consisting of three lacs and 
fifty thousand cavalry and infantry, only 50,000 souls succeeded 
in returning to the Dakhin, after undergoing a thousand hardships 
and difficulties; while the remainder pursued the path of per- 
dition, either in the field or on the road, through the swords of 
the holy warriors. 


1 Ibrahim, KMn Gardi “in times of yore ran with a stick in Ms band before the 
palanMn of M. de Bussy,” at Pondicherry, He rose to a command in the French 
seryiee. Subsequently be entered the seryice of the Nizam, and was afterwards 
entertained by the Bhao. His men were trained in the European fashion, and like 
all men so drilled, wrnre called Tilangas, or Gardis. They obtained the former name 
from having first been raised at Pondicherry. The term “ Gdrdi ” is said by the 
French translator of the Siyarn-l Mttta-akJikMrm to be derived from the Arabic 
GharU ‘Western’ ; but the word “guard,” in its French, English or Portuguese 
form, seems to be a more likely source . — Seir Mutaqlicrin, yol. iii, p. 152. Grant 
Duff, yol. ii. pp. 112, 121. 
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All that the author -witnessed with his own eyes, as well as 
what he learnt from the couriers under his authority and other 
comrades, every one of whom was on the spot, he has inserted in 
these pages ; and it is his opinion, that there is none who can 
possibly be better acquainted with this engagement than his 
humble self; because the harkdras (couriers) were under his 
master’s orders, and he was his ■ master's factotum, everything 
that occurred being reported to the chief through him. When- 
ever any one else, therefore, out of self-conceit, tells a different 
tale to this, it is a tissue of lies and falsehoods, and his statement 
is unworthy of credit. 

The ever-victorious Kazalbash and Durrani warriors pursued 
the fugitives as far as the villages of Balaragarh and Faridabad, 
which are twelve kos from the metropolis of Shah-Jahanabad, in 
the direction of Akbarabad, and from Pampat to that spot must 
be sixty kos , Wherever they found the vile Hindu Mahrattas, 
they carried off their horses and equipments, and put the indi- 
viduals themselves to death. 

Some of the soldiers, who were rather merciful and com- 
passionate, wounded a party of Mahrattas and then let them go, 
as in the following instance. The author of this work, together 
with Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadam Tram, who held the title 
of Iftikharu-d daula Firoz Jang from the Emperor of Hindustan, 
had about 20,000 horse and foot under his command, and was 
greatly honoured and esteemed by the late Naw&b Najaf Khan, 
was for some time in the camp of Mahaji Patel Sindhia, the 
Mahratta 5 and Sindhia was so excessively lame, that two persons 
used to hold him under both arms to raise him from his seat. 
Some one inquired of Sindhia the reason of his being lame, 
whereupon the latter, heaving a deep sigh, replied: “ When fate 
is unpropitious, the wisest plans are unsuccessful I had pur- 
chased a Bhunrathali 1 mare for the sum of 12,000 rupees, which 
outstripped the cold winter’s blast in speed, and I was mounted on 
her back. At the time when Bhao and Wisw&s Rai met with 
1 [From tiie valley of the Blninra or Bhima.] 
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their deaths, I got separated to a distance from Jlianku, the chief 
of my adherents, and was fleeing away alone ; when a young 
Mughal riding a Turk! charger set out in pursuit of me. How- 
ever much I pressed my steed, whenever I looked behind, there I 
saw his horse shaking his ears, and coming straight on ; till at 
last, the mare being incapable of further exertion, he overtook 
me. He then took away my steed and accoutrements, and gave 
me a wound in the leg, saying : 4 This shall give you a mark to 
remember for years to come.’ From that day to the present I 
have continued suffering from this painful wound, insomuch that 
I remember it well.” 

Another extraordinary incident was this. During the flight of 
the Mahratta forces, a party of them had stopped at the 
caravanserai of Sonpat, for the purpose of eating bread and 
drinking water ; when the Kazalbash and AbdaK warriors came 
up in pursuit, and through fear of them, the guardians of the 
serai closed its gates. As soon as the Mahrattas got intelli- 
gence of their arrival, every one mounted his horse, wishing to 
escape, but found the gate shut. One of them spurred on his 
mare, which he conceived to be a good galloper, that he might 
clear the wall of the serai at a leap. The gallant animal, flying 
off the ground like a falcon, stuck amongst the battlements of 
the wall, and there expired. Thirty years ago the author of this 
work, happening to alight at that serai, beheld the horse’s 
skeleton fixed in the battlements. This noble feat is famous 
throughout the world. 

These singular events took place in the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 
A.D.). One of the poets of Hindustan, with a view to ingratiate 
himself with the Nawab Waziru-1 mamalik Shuja’u-d daula 
Bahadur, composed the following chronogram of the victory. 

“ "Wisdom grew delighted and exclaimed, Come I 
May the triumph of our Nawab be propitious.” 

This humble individual, too, has written down all these par- 
ticulars exactly as they happened, in order that they may be 
made apparent to His Highness’s understanding. 
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CIV. 

J/OI-I JAH0jrM V 

OF 

MUZAFFAR HUSAIN. 

The writer of the Jdm-i Jahan-numa was Muzaffiir Husain, 
surnamed Maharat Khan, son of Hakim Gliulam Muhammad 
Khan, son of Hakim Muhammad Kasim, son of Hakim Mu- 
hammad Salih, son of Maulana ’Abdu-s Salim, son of Mankind 
‘‘Abdu-l Mumin, son of Maulana Shaikh Muhammad, son of 
Maulana Shaikh ’All, son of Maulana Muhammad A slam. 

The reputation which some of these ancestors acquired for 
science and learning is dwelt upon by the author at the close of 
his account of the Poets. He traces his descent to Khwaja 
Kohx, who left Baghdad to reside at Hirat. 

Khwaja Kohi Astajlii is represented as a great saint, who 
flourished in the time of Sultan Husain GhirganL Mirza Haidar 
says in the Tarikh4 RasMd'i, in the chapter in which he gives an 
account of the saints and doctors, that one day as his father 
went to the Jdma’-masjM in Hirat, lie saw there Khwaja Kola, 
who, having read Ms prayers, was sitting with his face towards 
th vkibla engaged in his meditations. He asked the people who 
this man was, and on being told of his name, he stood aside; and 
when the Khwaja arose, with the intention of departing, he ad- 
vanced and met him with every mark of respect. The Khwaja 
compiled a work on Moral Philosophy and the, science of Mental 
Purification, which is entitled Biyaru-l Amah 
Maulana Muhammad Aslam, grandson of Khwaja Kohl, was 
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born in Hirat. When ’Abdu-llah Khan Uzbek, the ruler of 
Mawarau-n . Nahr, laid siege to Hirat, and invested it for nine 
months, his father and relations, amongst many others, died, either 
from some pestilential disease which had broken out in the city, or 
from famine. Muhammad Aslam, who survived, was then only 
fourteen years old, and, after the conquest of Hirat, was taken 
away by certain nobles of Bukhara, Mir Sadru-d din Muhammad 
and Mulla Talib Him, to whom he was related. He was 
brought up under their care, and passed his hours in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Afterwards, in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir, he came to Lahore, and became 
a pupil of Shaikh Bahlol. He also went to Agra, and had an 
interview with the Emperor. As he was the nephew of Maulana 
Mir Ealan Muhaddis, he was very kindly received by the 
Emperor, and obtained the rank of fifteen hundred. He resigned 
the royal service in a.h. 1060, and returned to Lahore, where he 
died the year afterwards,, 

Maulana Mir Kalan Muhaddis, son of Klnvaja Kohl, came 
from Hir&fc to Hindustan with his grandfather in the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar. Jahangir was a pupil of his. Mir Kal&n died 
at Agra. 

Maulana Shaikh ’All, Maulana Shaikh Muhammad and 
Maulana ’Abdu-l Mumin, were also held in good repute. 

Maulana ’Abdu-s Salim was a very learned man. He had 
been educated by Shaikh Is’hak, Shaikh Sa’du-llah, K&zi Sadru-d 
din, and Shaikh Eathu-llah ShirazL He wrote a commentary 
on BaizawL He died in the first year of Shah Jahan’s reign. 
Mirak Shaikh- Hirvi of Khurasan, who was the tutor of Prince 
Dara Shukoh, and held the office of Sadr, read several standard 
works with Maulana ’Abdu-s Salim. 

Maulana Muhammad Salih acquired great proficiency in 
medicine, and was a scholar of Hakimu-1 Mulk Takri Khan. 
Hakim Taki of Lahore, who is said to have possessed great 
skill in the profession, and was a most successful practitioner, was 
one of his pupils. . 
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Muhammad Kasim, alias Hakim Kasim, diligently applied 
himself to the study of Theology, the several branches of 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Divinity and Physics. He 
also spent his time in getting the Kuran by heart. For some 
time he was a servant of Amir Khan, the Governor of Kabul, 
after whose death he led a solitary life, and died at Lahore in 
the beginning of Farrukh Siyar’s reign. 

Hakim Ghularn Muhammad Khan, after having acquired a 
proficiency in the different branches of learning, took up his 
residence in early youth, towards the end of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign, in the city of Aurangabad. He had acquired 
perfection in Oaligraphy, and specimens of his writing were 
long admired. He entered the service of the Emperor Farrukh 
Siyar at the commencement of his reign, through the recom- 
mendation of Ftimad Khan, whom he had taught to write NmJcL 
He obtained the rank of five hundred personal allowance, with 
some jctgtrs in the mahdl of Sakrawa, in the district of Kanauj, 
and the parganas of A’zam and Al in the Panjab. When the 
revolution caused by the Saiyids embarrassed the affairs of the 
Empire, and the jdg'trs were confiscated or exchanged, he retired 
from public life, and passed the remainder of his days in devotion. 
He died in a.h. 1178 (1764 ajd.). 

Muzaffar Husain, surnamed Yusufl, alias Maharafc Khan, the 
author of the work now under consideration, was born in the city 
of Aurangabad, in a.h. 1118 (1706 a.d.). He was only seven years 
old when he finished the Kuran, which he read with his father. 
He then commenced his Persian studies under the tuition of Shah 
lAbdu-l Hakim, who was one of his father’s intimate friends. 
He learnt to write the Khat~i Naskh, and studied some of the 
works which were compiled by his grandfather. He went through 
all the standard works on Arabic Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
with Maulana MIrzd Nazar ’AH, brother of Hakim Zainu-d dm. 
At the age of fifteen, at his father’s suggestion, he commenced 
the study of Physic, under the instruction of Iiakim Muhammad 
Husain, surnamed Bukrat Khan, son of Hakim Maks dm Khan. 
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For six years lie practised Medicine under his tutor, and when 
the Emperor, Muhammad Shah, left the city of Dehlf to go on 
a hunting excursion to the village of Sioli, his tutor, who was 
the Emperor's physician, accompanied His Majesty ; upon which 
occasion the author, who was then only twenty-one years of age, 
was left to take care of his patients. He informs us that as lie 
had taken great pains to make himself master of his profession, 
he was able to cure many of them, and they expressed their 
thanks to him in the presence of his tutor. During the time he 
was learning Physic, he also studied books on Natural Philosophy, 
Divinity, Mathematics, Astronomy, Music, Astrology, as well as 
other sciences, under the instruction of Maulana Ghairutu-llah. 
He was not, however, contented with these studies; he extended 
them also to the translated works of the ancients, such as Galen 
and Hippocrates. He also turned his attention to composition, 
and wrote the Umlu-t Tibh , Sir&ju-l Sctjj, Minhdju-l Sajj, and 
other treatises. During the time he was thus occupied, he also 
collected, for the sake of amusement, some very interesting 
stories relative to the great men of past ages, and also the most 
select passages of ancient and modern poets. He was urged by 
his friends to put all the matter he had thus amassed into a 
regular form, and connect it in such a maimer as to make it fit 
for publication. Although, in consequence of being one of the 
physicians of His Majesty, he had very little leisure from his 
ordinary duties, yet, for the sake of his friends, he consented to 
devote the best part of his time to preparing the work, and com- 
pleted it in a.h. 1180 (a.d. 1766 - 7 ). 

The Jdm-i Jahdn-numd is of an exceedingly miscellaneous 
character, and deals but little in History. The authorities are 
not mentioned, but a great part appears to be derived from the 
Madhiatu-l ’ Uliim and the Nafdim-i Funiin . The information 
it contains is useful, and the anecdotes interspersed are enter- 
taining and instructive. 

The work is divided into five Books. 
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CONTENTS. - 

Preface, pp. 1 to 3 — Book I. On the art of conversation, 
manners, repartees, witticisms, etc., pp. 4 to 80— Book II, On 
the History of the ’Ummayides, ’Abbasides, Tafurians, Saffarls, 
Samams, Ghazni vides, Ghorians, Saljuks, Atabaks, IsmahILms, 
Turks, Mughals, etc., pp. 80 to 230 — Book III. Geography of 
the seven climates, and the wonders and famous men of each 
country, and the Poets of India, from Akbar’s time down to 
1180 a.h., with extracts from their works, pp, 281 to 826 — 
Book IV. On the Angels of Heaven and Earth, the Elements, 
the Mundane Spheres, the Sources of Elvers and Fountains, 
Birds, Quadrupeds, etc., pp. 826 to 1230 — Book Y. On Writing, 
Language, Grammar, Rhetoric, Philosophy, Government, etc., 
pp. 1231 to 1322. 

The only copy which I know of this work is in the possession 
of tire Raja of Benares, very well transcribed in the year 1243 
a.h. (1827 a.d.), for' Dip Narain Singh, the younger brother of 
Raja Edit Narain Singh. 

Size — Svo., 1332 pages, containing 15 lines in each page. 
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A general History of India, composed by Muhammad Aslam, 
son of Muhammad Hafizu-1 Ansari, and concluded in the year 
1184 a.h. (1770-1 A.m). 

This History is somewhat ambitious in style, but of no great 
value for its contents. The author informs us in his Preface 
that, u in the bloom of his youth, when lie was yet a student, in 
the city of Lucknow (may God preserve it!), the heavenly 
inspirer whispered several times in the ear of this meanest person 
of mankind as follows : — * 0 thou who art the painter of the 
various scenes of the gallery of the world, and the describer of 
the works of Nature 1 Since to thank and praise those who are 
the worshippers of God is in fact to thank and praise the 
Almighty Creator Himself, it is proper that thou shouldst 
compile a work, comprising the history of the Prophets, the 
Imams, the Muhammadan Emperors, and the religious and 
learned men, by whose holy exertions the management of the 
country of Hindustan has been invisibly supported.’ ” 

Independent of this divine afflatus, he mentions other reasons 
which induced him to devote his attention to history — such as 
the universal desire to read historical works, combined with the 
exceeding difficulty of procuring them ; the eagerness to acquire 
a knowledge of the manners and customs of the ancients, of 
the accounts of travellers, of biographies of famous persons, and 
of the wonders of the world. In order to satisfy this general 
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curiosity, he early accustomed himself to make extracts from 
books of travels and historical works, in order to compile a 
“ history which might contain the most important and interest- 
ing matters, and which, from its lucid and methodical con- 
struction and exceeding conciseness, might meet the approbation 
of the most enlightened minds. But as f all works must be 
performed at the time destined for them/ the task was delayed 
till he had completed his studies.” 

After he had been fully educated, he visited the city of 
Faizabad in a.h. 1182, where he met the “most puissant and 
exalted Nazim Jang Mudabbim-1 Mulk liaffu-d daula Monsieur 
Grentil, and petitioned through his intercession for Ms livelihood in 
the most high court of the world-benefiting and noble ivazir of 
Hindustan, whose praise is beyond all expression. That light of 
the edifice of greatness and the sun of dignity showed him great 
kindness, and said that he himself was fond of knowledge, and 
always devoted himself to the study of histories. It was there- 
fore desirable that the author should take pains to write a most 
interesting account of the wadr’s noble family, of the Emperors 
of Hindustan, the Prophets and the eminently religious and 
learned men ; to make the horse of his pen gallop over the field of 
eloquence, and like a diver bring out from the ocean of his mind 
such shining pearls as might adorn Hindustan with their light, 
and be ornaments to the ear of curiosity. Prepare, said he, such 
a rose-bower as may echo with the song of the nightingales of 
the garden of knowledge/’ 

Under these happy auspices, he commenced to labour in 
collecting the histories of Hindustan, and obtained from different 
places a great number of authentic works — such as the Tdrikh-i 
N&dmu-d dm Ahmad BakhsM, Mired- i J Alton, and Firishta. 
He also informs us that he carefully perused other books, 
such as the Tdrikh-i Bahmanz , Tdju-l Ma~d$h\ Tarjuma Yamim, 
Tdnkh-i Mroz-shaM, Tdnhh-i Alfz , HaMbu-s Siyar, Raumtu-s 
Scifd, Twiur-ndma , WdH s ai~i Bdbari, WdhF&t-i Hum ay uni, 
Akbar-ndmciy Jahdngir-nama , Shah Jahdn-ndma, ’Alarngir-ndma, 
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Tarttch-i Bahadur Shah, etc. 44 He made abstracts of these trea- 
sures, which like scattered pearls were separate from each other, 
and strung them upon one thread after a peculiar plan, to be re- 
membered by posterity, in this charming garden, which is entitled 
Farhatu-n JSfdzirm , the * Delight of Observers/ ” 

The author states that he wrote his Preface in the year 1184 
a.h. (1770 a.d.), and dedicated the work to the “most prudent 
wazh\ the gem of the mine of liberality, of most noble extraction, 
the select of the whole creation, the leader of the army of victory, 
Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur, in the hope that he would approve of 
it, and that it might go forth like the wind to the different 
quarters of the earth, and like unadulterated coin might obtain 
circulation throughout alj countries. The readers of this mirror 
of the world are requested to consider the little leisure he had 
from his other avocations, and to remove with the sleeve of 
kindness the dust of inaccuracy which might soil its splendour, 
and to spare their reproaches/’ 

The author divides his work into an Introduction, three Books, 
and a Conclusion $ but the latter, which is said to contain 46 an 
account of the Prime Minister and the learned and religious of 
that (his) time,” is not contained in the volume I have examined, 
which ends with a promise to write more concerning the Prime 
Minister, whose praises he is sounding. The Paris copy is also 
deficient in this Conclusion, but both contain an account of the 
famous men of Aurangzeb’s time at the close of his reign ; but 
no other reign, either before or after it, has any biographical 
notice of contemporaries. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1 to 17 — Introduction, The Creation, pp. 17 to 
20 — Book L Prophets, Patriarchs, Muhammad and Imams, pp. 
20 to 122 — Book II. The Rajas and Sultans of India, from the 
time of H&m, pp. 123 to 170 — Book III. Timur and the 
Timurian Dynasty, to the twelfth year of Shah Siam’s reign, 
pp. 171 to 520. 
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Tlie Farhatu-n Nazirin is very rare in India. I know of only 
one copy, and that is. in the possession of Nawab Taki Khan ' of 
Rohilkhand. From the numerous erasures and interlineations I 
should judge it to be an autograph. There is also a copy in 
England which was available to Dr. Lee, for he quotes it at pi. 180 
of his translation of the Travels of lira Batuta , but he does not 
notice it in Ins Preface, where he describes the other works which 
he quotes, nor does he mention the Library in which it is to be 
found. There is a copy in the British Museum, No. 6942, and 
one also in the Royal Library at Paris (Fends Gentil 47, small 
folio of 1022 pages, of 17 lines each). 

Size — Large 8vo., 520 pages of 19 lines in each, closely 
written, , 

EXTRACTS. 

Iii the third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign, corresponding with 
a .H. 1160, Ahmad Shah Durrani, with the renewed intention of 
conquering Hindustan, arrived in the neighbourhood of Soclra, 
and Mir MuTnu-1 Mulk, alias M ir Mamm, left Lahore with an 
army for the purpose of expelling him ; but, being unable to take 
the field against him, he intrenched himself. The nobles and 
mlrms of Delhi hoped that Mir Mannfi might be destroyed, and 
after this desirable event they "would take measures against the 
Abdali. They would thus extirpate the thorn which the race of 
the Turanis had planted in their side. The Mir requested 
assistance from the Emperor of Delhi and his minister for four 
months, but all in vain. He was consequently obliged to sue for 
peace, and he persuaded the Durrani to return to Kaudahdr by 
assigning to him four mahdls , viz. Sialkot, Parsarur, Gujarat, 
and Aurangabad, which had belonged to Kabul from the time of 
Alamgir. 1 The Durrani, having reached Kandahar, collected 
a large force, and returned with the intention of conquering 
Hindustan. ; : y . ; o' ... ; ■ f i ' : /.;■ ; 

In 1164 a.h. (1750-1 a.d.) Ahmad came by forced marches to 

1 Compare Cunniiigliam’s Eistory of the Sikhs , p. 102. 
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Lahore, and began to devastate the country. In the month of 
Rabfu-1 awwat he crossed the Chinab, and encamped between 
Sodra and Wazirabad. Muh'nu-l Mulk also, at the head of a 
formidable army, crossed the Ravi, which flows under the city of 
Lahore, and pitched his tents in front of the invader. For- some, 
time there was continued firing with guns and matchlocks, and the 
whole country between the Ravi and Chinab was desolated by 
the ravages and massacres committed by the Durranis. In those 
days the writer of these leaves was engaged in learning the 
Kuran by heart. In the end, neither party gained any per- 
ceptible advantage. The Durranis suddenly broke up their 
quarters, with the intention of crossing the Ravi, and plundering 
the district and city of Lahore. Mir Mannu inarched back in 
alarm to the city, barricaded all the streets, and strengthened 
the interior defences. Every day there were skirmishes, till 
at last the supply of provisions was closed on all sides. There 
was such a dearth of corn and grass that with the utmost 
difficulty two sirs of wheat flour could be had for a rupee, to 
say nothing of rice. To procure for horses other forage than 
rushes or house-thatch was next to an impossibility. This 
obliged Mir Mannu and his army to take the field. He sallied 
out with his right and left wings, and fanned the embers of war 
into a flame. The chief agent of Mir Mannu was a man named 
Kora Mai, who had been a corn-chandler, and could scarcely earn 
Iris bread, but had now become master of immense riches, and had 
obtained kettle-drums and flags, with the governorship of Multan. 
With him, Adina Reg Khan Bahrain Jang 1 * 3 had for certain reasons 

1 [This Adina or Dina Beg Kh&n, whose name will frequently recur in these 

pages, was by caste an Arafn, and son of a man named Channu, an inhabitant of the 

village of Sarakpdr, near Lahore. He was brought up in a Mughal family, and in 
early life spent a good deal of his time at AllaMbad, Cawnpore, and Bajw&ra. He 
became a soldier, but seems to have thrown aside that profession for revenue work. 
He was an able man and a good accountant, and he began as collector of the village 
of Kanak near Lddhiyana, from which humble position he advanced till he was made 
Governor of Snltanpur, an office which he held at the time of N&dir Sh&IVs invasion. 
He died without heirs at Kh&npfir near Hoshiy&rpur, where a fine tomb was erected 
over his remains. These particulars are extracted from a little work called Ahwdl 
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taken some cause of offence, and retired to his own government 
in the (Jalandhar) Doab. Adina Beg now reluctantly joined 
Mulnu-l Mulk against the Durranis, and, availing himself of 
his opportunity in the midst of battle, instructed one of the 
Afghans of Kusur to put an end to the existence of that 
unworthy wretch Kora Mai by a musket-ball . 1 In consequence 
of his death, the army of Mir Mannu suffered a complete defeat, 
and he was obliged to send for his horse, and, advancing with 
some of his personal attendants, proceeded to kiss the threshold of 
the Durrani, who honoured him with the grant of a valuable 
Mill’ at and the title of Fcirzancl Khan . 

Reign of \ A'lamgzr II 

In the third year of the reign of ’Alamgir II., the minister 
Ghazm-d din Khan, having released Wala Gauhar, the eldest 
son of AJamgir, from prison, took him towards Lahore. He 
went as far as Ludhiyana, and then returned, and having sent for 
the daughter of Muhnu-l Mulk from Lahore, he married her. He 
deprived the Emperor of all power whatever, and conducted all 
the affairs of the State. A misunderstanding arose during this 
year between him and Najibu-d daula, which at this very day is 
the cause of all the disorganization which is ruining the country. 

Najibu-d daula, having found means of secretly communicating 
with the Abclali, invited him to come to Hindustan. Accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of the fourth year of the reign, he came 
to Dehli, and, having ravaged it, proceeded to Mattra, where he 
massacred the inhabitants, broke the temples, and having plun- 
dered the town of immense wealth in property and cash, he cut the 

Adina Beg Khdn , which is of course eulogistic, but the stories it tells of Mm show 
that he was shrewd, artful, unscrupulous and sometimes cruel, as when he condemned 
a confectioner, who had declined to supply him with preserves, to he boiled alive, 
11 as he boiled his own jam.” The poor wretch was saved by the intercession of 
Adina’s guests, but “felt a burning pain in his body ever afterwards.” Boiling or 
half boiling, seems to have been a torture in use at this period.] 

1 This is opposed to the common account, which represents Kora Mai as killed 
honourably in action. See Prinsep’s Manjeet Singh, p. 12, and Cunningham’s j list, of 
the Sikhs, p. 103. 
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very nose of Hindustan, and returned to Lahore, -where he gave 
his youngest son the title of Timur Shall ; and left Julian Khan 
there with the designation of minister. Waziru-l mamdlik 
Ghaziu-d din Khan marched his army into the provinces of 
Allah&bad and Oudh, but returned to Dehli -without meeting 

■ pr. 

with any success. Najib EMn and Kutb Shah, baling collected 
a force, plundered the house of Ghaziu-d din Khan, carried off 
all the cash, furniture and jewels which were found in it, and 
also dishonoured his zenana . Ghaziu-d din, assembling a body 
of men, sat watching the opportunity of vengeance, but in vain. 

Adina Beg Khan, being sorely pressed by the army of the 
Abdalis, invited Malhar, Raghu and other Mahratta chiefs from 
the Dakhin, gave them fifty lacs of rupees, and proceeded to 
attack the officers of the Abdali. He first overcame the Faiydar 
of Sirhind, 1 whose name was *Abdu-s Samad Khan, and who was 
stationed in that city with a body of 20,000 Rohillas, horse and 
foot. After subjugating the whole of that district, Adina Beg 
proceeded to Lahore. When he reached that city, Jahan Khan, 
with Prince Timur, pitched his tents at Kachchi-sarai, and having 
intrenched himself, prepared for action. Adina Beg Khan joined 
his forces with those of the Mahrattas, and Jahan Khan, having 
sustained a defeat, fled towards Peshawar with two hundred 
horse, leaving all his treasure and property to be plundered by 
the enemy’s army, 

Adina Beg Khan, on the achievement of this unexpected 
victory, ordered the happy occasion to be celebrated by beat of 
drums. He dismissed the Mahratta army to Dehli, and himself 
proceeded to Bat&la, where he fixed his head-quarters. He 
then turned his attention to the appointment of governors 
for the provinces of Multan, Thatta, and Lahore. Soon after 
this he died a natural death, on the 11th of Muharram, in the 
fifth year of ’Alamgir’s reign, and the province of Lahore again 
came into the possession of the Sikhs. 

Ghaziu-d din Khan sent Jhanku Mahratta against Najibu-d 

1 The author writes it Shaharind. 
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daula, who, being unable to oppose him, departed to Sakartal on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he fixed his batteries, and pre- 
pared for resistance. He sent his envoy to Ahmad Shah Abdali 
to solicit assistance. The army of Jhanku invested him closely, 
and after four months’ fighting, it crossed the Ganges near 
Hard war, where the river was found fordable, and overran the 
country. Hawab Shujahi-d daula, son of Waziru-1 mamalik 
Mans'uru-1 Mulk Safdar Jang, w r ho was coming to aid Najibu-d 
daula, arrived soon after, and expelled the Mahrattas from the 
territory of the Afghans. Ghaziu-d din Khan, on receiving the 
news of Shujau-d daula’s arrival, marched from Dehli and joined 
the camp of Jhanku. He then directed some of his sarddrs to go 
to the fort of Shah-Jahanabad, and put ’Azizu-d din (h^lamgir) 
to death. 

In the mean time Ahmad Shah Abdali reached the environs of 
Sirhind, and defeated the Mahratta army which was quartered in 
that district.. On receiving the intelligence, Jhanku advanced 
to oppose the Abdali. Najib Khan, finding an opportunity, 
joined the Abdalfs camp at Saharanpur, by forced marches. 
Jhanku, having sustained a repulse at that place, came to Dehli, 
where he fought a very severe battle, but was at last obliged to fly. 

The period of ’Alamgir the Second’s reign is said to be six 
years, and that of his life about sixty. The events above re- 
lated took place in a.h. 1174 (1760-1 a.d.). 

I will minutely relate the Abddli’s victory over the Dakhin 
army, when we enter upon his history in detail. I content 
myself here with giving a concise narrative of it as follows. 
When Jhanku sustained a defeat from the army of the Abdali, 
and fled away with Ghaziu-d din Khan, the Abdali sacked 
Dehli and encamped at Anupnagar. Shuja’u-d daula also came 
there and kissed his threshold. After the rainy season, Bhao 
Wiswas Eai, with the son of the Baja his master, marched 
from the Dakhin at the head of 200,000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 
800 guns. He entered the city of Dehli, and having taken the 
fort from the officers of the Abdali, proceeded to Kunjpura and 
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Sirhind. Abdu-s Samad Khan and seven other officers who were 
stationed at the former place, with a body of 20,000 horse and 
foot, offered resistance, and after a battle of about one hour, were 
all slain. Bhao plundered Kunjpura, sent those who were taken 
alive to prison, and pitched his tents on the banks of the Jumna. 

Ahmad Shah, on hearing this sad news, writhed like a ser- 
pent, and kindling the fire of anger, moved towards the enemy. 
Although the river flowed with great impetuosity, yet he forded 
it at Baghpat, and engaged with the enemy, who, not being 
able to withstand him in the field, retreated to Panipat, and 
fixed their batteries there. The Abdali besieged their camp, 
and when the siege had lasted five months, the enemy one 
morning left their intrenchments, and drew out their army in 
battle array. The fire of battle raged from early morn and 
was not extinguished till evening. At last the gale of victory 1 
blew over the royal flags, and all the Dakhin host was cut down 
by the swords of the Muhammadan warriors. Of their chiefs { 
none except Malhar saved his life. The dead lay strewn shoulder 
to shoulder from the plain of Panipat to DehlL About ninety 
thousand persons, male and female, were taken prisoners, and 
obtained eternal happiness by embracing the Muhammadan faith. 
Indeed, never was such a splendid victory achieved from the time 
of Amir Mahmud Subuktigm to the present day by any of the 
Sultans but by this Emperor of Emperors. After this conquest, 
he appointed Wazlru-1 mamalik Shuja’u-d daula to the office 
of Wazt}\ Najib Khan to that of JBakhsM , and having granted 
tracts of land to the other Afghans, and dismissed them to their 
respective abodes,, returned himself to Kandahar^ 

The history of this sovereign will be given in full detail in its 
proper place. 

When Nawab Shuja’u-d daula arrived in his province, he went 
to kiss the threshold of His Majesty Wala Gauhar Shah Alam, 
and obtained the high rank of Prime Minister. I am now going 
to relate a full account of this great Emperor and his wise 
Minister. 
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Shah 9 A r lam, son of 9 A'lamgir the Second . 

That prince of noble extraction, the jewel of the crown of 
sovereignty, fought a battle with Ghaziu-d din Khan in the fifth 
year of his venerable father’s reign, and having left Dehli, 
proceeded to the eastward. None of the Afghan chiefs received 
him hospitably, through fear of Ghaziu-d din Khan. He was 
obliged to resort to that hero of the world (Shujaii-d daula) in 
the fort of Jalalabad, where he was respectfully and hospitably 
received. After some days’ halt, he proceeded to invade Bengal. 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, Governor of the province of Allahabad, 
and Zainu-l ’Abidin Khan, joined him. He allowed them to 
remain with the camp, and ordered them to raise an army. 

In a few days a force of about one hundred thousand horsemen 
was collected, and he went to take Patna ’Azimabad. After the 
city was besieged, and much blood was shed, Miran, son of Ja’far 
’AH Khan, Governor of the province of Bengal, assembled a 
large force, and having invited the Firing! armies to assist him, 
waged war with the Emperor. Though the garrison was on the 
point of being overpowered and Miran of taking to flight, yet, 
through the disaffection of the nobles in whom, the Emperor 
confided, and the want of treasure, which can never be amassed 
without possessing dominion (dominion and treasure being twins), 
great disaffection arose in the Emperor’s army. Many, from 
fear of scarcity of provisions, went to their homes, and others who 
had no shame joined with Ram Narain and Miran. The army of 
the Emperor met with a terrible defeat. Just afterwards Miran 
was killed by a stroke of lightning, and peace was concluded by 
the agency of the Christians. 

Muhammad Kuli Khan came to Allahabad, and the news of 
’Azizu-d din ’Alamgir’s death reached Shah ’Alain in Patna, on 
which he was much afflicted in his mind; but ascribing the event 
to the wise dispensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty on the 5th of Jumada-1 awwal. Nawab Shuja’u-d 
daula, after a few days, came to the border of his territories, and 
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having invited the Emperor from ’Azimabad, obtained the honour 
of an interview, and was exalted to the hereditary office of 
Wazh% and afterwards accompanied him to AllaMbad. It is 
through the means of that great man that the name of Sahib 
Kiran Gurgan (Timur) still remains ; otherwise, the Abdalx 
would not have allowed one of his descendants to survive. 

The Emperor now fixed his residence at Allahabad, kept the 
eldest son of Shuja’u-d daula in his Court as deputy of his 
father, whom he permitted to return to the province of Oudh, 
which is his jdgir and altamghd. As it is at this time the 1180th 
year of the Hijra, 1 it is therefore the twelfth year of His Majesty’s 
reign, which commenced from the month of Jumada-1 awwal. 
May God render His Majesty kind towards all wise and learned 
men, towards the poor, and towards all his subjects : and may he 
give him grace to walk in the paths of the Holy Law ! 

To relate in detail the events of Shah ’Alain’s reign would 
require a separate history. The writer contents himself therefore 
with giving the above succinct account of him. 

TFcwdbs of Oudh. 

Burhanu-1 Mulk, in consideration of the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Emperor, was elevated to the rank of five thousand 
personal and the command of five thousand horse. He also ob- 
tained the title of Bahadur Jang Mid the governorship of Agra ; and 
greatly exerted himself in subverting and destroying the rebels. 
When Maharaja Jai Singh Sawai was sent against Ckuraman 
Jat, the governorship of the province of Oudh was conferred on 
Burhanu-1 Mulk, and with it that title. He took such measures 
that no trace of revolters remained within the limits of Ms pro- 
vince. This is well known and requires no comment. 

At the time of the invasion of Nadir Shah, he came to Court 
with all haste, and although dissuaded by the Emperor and 
the nobles, yet he fought very boldly against the Shah. After 
the action he visited the Shah, and was received with great 

1 There is an error here — 1184 a.h. (1770 a.d.) is meant. 
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honour. Distressed beyond measure at the misfortunes which 
afflicted the times, he poisoned himself, 1 leaving Safdar Jang 
Abu-1 Mansur Kh&n, his sister's son, as his successor, in whose 
forehead the light of greatness shone, and in whose appearance 
the marks of dignity and grandeur were conspicuous. At the 
time of the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali, who killed Nadir 
Shah, and had come down with a numerous army to conquer 
Hindustan, Safdar Jang, with great intrepidity, stood firm to his 
ground, and, with a view to preserve his honour and fame, fought 
very severe battles with that hardy and stubborn enemy. Although 
Kamru-d din Khan, the minister, had fallen, and the son of 
Raja Jai Singh Sawai had fled from the field; although at the 
same time the news of the death of the Emperor was re- 
ceived, and the royal army was routed and dispersed, yet he 
repulsed and defeated him. After the flight of the Abdali, he 
placed Ahmad Shah upon the throne, and assuming the office of 
wazir, brought him to Delhi, and turned his attention to the 
administration of the Government. As at all times the creators 
of disturbance were at their work, a misunderstanding arose 
between him and the Emperor. For some time he was engaged 
in punishing and subduing the insurgents, and tried to correct 
the conduct of the Emperor, who, being addicted to luxury and 
pleasure, took no care of his duties. 2 But seeing that it was all 
in vain, he left the Emperor, and went to the province which had 
been assigned to him. After some days he expired, and w r as 
succeeded by his son, the most upright, accomplished, and brave 
Jalalu-d dm Haidar Shuja'u-d daula, who in the time of Sh&h 
'Alain obtained the office of waziv, and excelled all competitors in 
wealth and rank. The son was even superior to the father, and 
an account of him shall be given hereafter. 

1 The Md-asirii-l umard says he died of his wounds. Bow (vol. ii. p. 425) gives a 
romantic account of his being induced to poison himself through A'saf Jail’s duplicity. 
The SiyaruA Muta-ahhhhirin says he died of a mortification in the foot (Briggs, 
vol. i. p. 429). [See supra , pages 64, 89.] 

2 See the admirable letter of remonstrance addressed to him by Kizaimi-1 Mulk, 
Asiatic Miscellany , vol. i. p. 482, 
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TA'KI'KH-I FAIZ BAKES H 

OF 

SHEO PARSHA'D. 

This is a history of the Afghans of Rohiikhand, and details the 
transactions between them and the Nawabs of Oudh with such 
copiousness as to render it worth translation. It was compiled 
at the desire of General Kirkpatrick in a.h. 1190 (a.d. 1776), by 
Sheo Parshad, who gives the following account of the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the task. He says that one 
day in camp, between Bilgram and Mall a wan, he was introduced 
in Colonel Collins’s tent by Captain Keelpatrick (?) to his 
brother (General?) Kirkpatrick, who had lately arrived from 
Chunar, and the author was so much pleased with his affability 
and condescension, that he offered his services to that officer, 
who desired him to give an account of the Afghans of Katehr, 
from the time of Nawab 5 All Muhammad Khan, when they first 
acquired power, to the affair of Laldong, in order that he might 
translate it into English, and forward it to the King of England 
(Farang). When he returned to the tent, he had a sleepless 
night ; and he declares that if he were to tell all the thoughts 
which occupied and distracted his mind during that night, a 
volume would not suffice. Finding on the morrow that General 
Kirkpatrick was not able fully to comprehend his verbal history, 
he determined upon writing it, in order that that gentleman 
might at his leisure translate it with the aid of his mmshL He 
accordingly set to work to compose his narrative, and finished it 
in March, a.d. 1776. 
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The history by Faiz Bakhsh, of Eaizabacl, is also known by 
the name of Tdrikh-i Faiz Bakhsh; and as both of them treat of 
the same period, there is great probability of confounding the 
two works. The work, though written by a Hindu, not only 
opens with the usual laud of the Deity, but proceeds to celebrate 
Muhammad, and the Chahar Yar besides. 

Size — 8vo., 388 pages of 13 lines each. 

CONTENTS. 

Praise of God, the Prophet, and his four friends — Account of 
Nawab Faizu-llah Khan — City of Rampur — The Kosi river — 
Introduction — Arrival of the Afghans, and an account of the 
Katehr territory — Shah ? Alam Khan and Hasan Khan’s arrival 
in Katehr — Shah ’Alam Khan — Rise of Nawab Muhammad 
Khan — The eunuch defeated and slain — Saifu-d din routed and 
killed — Defeat and death of Raja Barnand Khattri — Defeat of 
the Raja and conquest of the Kamaun hills — Arrival of Mu- 
hammad Shah at Bangash — Nawab ’All Muhammad Khan 
returns to Katehr from Sirhind — Nawab Kamru-d din Khan 
killed — Death of the Emperor Muhammad Shah— Nawab ’AH 
Muhammad Kh&n takes possession of the whole territory of 
Katehr — Death of Nawab ’AH Muhammad Khan — Kutbu-d din 
Khan slain — Kahn Jang slain— Arrival of Safdar Jang to seize 
Kami Jang’s property — Rise of Nawab Ahmad Khan Bangash, * 
and death of Raja Nuwul Rai — Defeat of Safdar Jang — Nawab 
Sa du-llah Khan proceeds to aid Ahmad Khan Bangash — Ahmad 
Kliari defeated by Safdar Jang, and taken prisoner in the forest 
of Jalkana — Wealth and luxury of Najib Khan — Settlement of 
matters with Safdar Jang — Nawab ’Abdu-llah Khan’s return 
from Kandahar to Katehr — Differences between ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, Faizu-llah Khdrr, Sa’du-llah Khan, and other Nawabs— 
’Abdu-llah Kh&n’s animosity against Nawab Faizu-llah Khan — 
Arrival ‘of Nawab ’Abdu-llah Khan and others in Katehr, and 
allowances made to them— Allowances fixed for the author’s 
master and Nawab Sa’du-llah Khan— Death of Murtaza Khan 
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— Death of Allah Yar Khan — Power gained by Safdar Jang — 
Jawed Khan killed by Safdar Jang — Ahmad Shah is disgusted 
with Safdar Jang — Nawdb Sa'adat Khan revolts at the instiga- 
tion of Safdar Jang — Rebellion of Safdar Jang, and the battle 
which ensued — Disagreement between Zu-1 fikar Jang and Nawab 
Safdar Jang — Suraj Mai Jat taken prisoner by dmadu-1 Mulk— 
Capture of Ahmad Shah — Ascension of Aziz-d din Alamgir 
Badshah to the throne— Daughter of Nawab Mu’inu-l Mulk 
brought from Lahore — Celebration of her marriage — Exchange 
of turbans between Nawab Shuja'u-d daula and Sa’du-llah 
Khan — Nawab Tmadu-1 Mulk comes to expel Slmja ? u-d daula 
from the estate of the sons of Nawab Faizu-llah Khan— Naw&b 
Ja’far AH Khan and Kaim AH Khan's friendship with 
SaMu-llah Kh&n — Janku and other Dakhin chiefs come against 
Najibu-d daula — Shuja’u-d daula with the nobility of Katehr 
proceeds to assist him — Ahmad Shah comes from KandaMr to aid 
Najibu-d daula — The chiefs of Katehr join the camp of Ahmad 
Slidh Durrani — Bhao and other chiefs of the Dakhin come to 
fight with the Durrani King — The Dakhin chiefs are deserted 
by Suraj Mai Jdt; they proceed to Panipat ; Kutb Shah and 
Mumin Khan are slain — Ahmad Shah marches from Anup- 
shahr to punish the Dakhin chiefs — Nawab Faizu-llah Khan 
reaches the camp of the King, and joins with him in the 
crusade — Bhao and other Dakhin chiefs slain — The Emperor re- 
turns to Dehli — He takes Suraj Mai Jat into his favour, and 
confirms him in his possessions 1 — The Doab districts granted to 
the chiefs of Katehr — Tmadu-1 Mulk and Malhdr Edo invest 
Dehli, and Najibu-d daula is expelled-— The Emperor proceeds to 
the eastern part of the country— Account of Kasim AH Khan, 
Governor of Bengal — Nawab ShujaVd daula comes with the 
view of expelling Ahmad Khan Bangash— Death of Nawab 
Sa’du-llah Kh&n — Dundi Khan goes to Nawab Shujd/u-d daula 
to settle the dispute which was raised by Ahmad Khan Bangash 
— Alamgir Badsh&h slain by the hands of Bdlabash Khdn — 
Suraj Mai Jdt killed — Jawahir Singh Jat besieges Najibu-d daula 
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in Dehli— Government of Batan Singh Jat, Kehri Singh and 
others— Flight of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula— His arrival at Katehr 
—Battle of Kora— The Nawab’s interview with the English— 
Death of Nawab ’Abdu-llah Khan— Arrival of Bam Ohandar 
Ganesh, Madhuji Sindiya and others— Death of Ahmad Khan 
Bangash— Death of Ddndi Khan— Death of Najibu-d danla, and 
authority acquired by Muhammad Zabita Khan — March from 
Allahabad to Dehli, and defeat of Muhammad Zabita Khan- 
Account of Sankar Gangapiir— Death of Sardar Khan Bakhshi, 
and the exploits of his sons— Ahmad Khan and his son take . 
possession of his dominions and wealth— Engagement between 
’In ay at Khan and Hafizu-1 Mulk — Belease of the dependents of 
Zabita Khan — The Dakhin chiefs come to Bam Ghat — Dispute 
between Hafiz Bahmat Khan and Ahmad Khan, son of the de- 
ceased Bakhshi — Death of Fath Kh&n Khansaman— Quarrels 
between his sons — Governor-General Lord (Warren) Hastings’ 
arrival at Benares, and his interview with Nawab Shuja’u-d 
daula — Nawab Shuja’u-d daula suggests the invasion of Katehr, 
and Hafizu-1 Mulk is slain — Account of Muhammad Yar Khan 
after his death — Muhibu-llah Khan and Fathu-Jlah Kh&n — 
Account of the Begam of Nawab Sa’du-llah Khan — Interview 
between Fathu-llah Khan and Nawab Shuja’u-d daula — Naw&b 
Shuja’u-d daula comes to Anwala — Interview between him and 
Nawdb Muhammad Yar Khan— Interview of Mnhibu-llah Khan 
with Najaf Khan and Tiich Khan ■ — Nawab Shnja’ reaches 
Bisaulx and encamps there— Muhammad Bashir comes to confis- 
cate Anwala— Account of Yusuf Khan of Kandahar — Anwala 
confiscated and its inhabitants ruined— Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula 
falls sick at Bisauli after the conquest — Discussion between 
Nawab Shuja’u-d daula and the General of the British army re- 
garding their march from Laldong — Proposal of the former — The 
General’s reply — Proposals and replies of Shuj&’u-d daula— 
Shujau-d daulaY letter to the Council of India — General Cham- 
pion’s letter to the same — Answer of the Council — Forty lacs 
of rupees sent to the members of the Council at Calcutta — 
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Measures taken by the Nawab to protect the newly-conquered 
territory — Nawab Muhammad Yar Khan leaves Shuja’u-d daula 
— Expenses of the author’s master — Death of Shuj&’u-d daula — 
Government of Nawab ’Asafn-d daula, and resignation of Mu- 
hammad Ilich Khan — Ruin of Muhammad Bashir Khan- 
Advancement of Mulla Ahmad Khan, Him mat Bahadur and 
others — Death of Muhammad Mustakim Khan — Confiscation of 
the property of Nawab Sa ? du-llah Khan’s Begam at Eaizabad — 
Liberty of prisoners obtained at the cost of three lacs of rupees 
— Ahmad Khan crosses the Ganges — Shahamat Khan, son of 
Bakhshi — Sa’adat Khan, son of ditto — Kallu Khan, son of ditto 
— Abu-1 Kasim slain — Mukhtaru-d daula and Basant Khan killed 
— Mirza Sa’adat ’All proceeds to Agra — Arrival of Muhammad 
riich Khan from Agra. 
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OP 

MURTAZS HUSAIN. 

This is an admirable compilation, the celebrity of which is by 
no means in proportion to its merits. It is written on the model 
of the j Eaft-Iklbn> but is far superior to the work of Ahmad 
Razi and all others I have seen, both in accuracy and research. 
Besides the geographical details of the work, there are various 
minor histories of the events succeeding the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and of the Mahrattas, Rohillas, and the 
Naw&bs of Oudh, etc., which convey much information, derived 
not only from extensive reading, but close personal observation. 

The author, Murtaza Husain, known as Shaikh Illah Yar 
TTsm&m ©f Bilgram, says of himself, that from 1143 to 1187 
a.h. (1729 to 1773), Le. from the times of Muhammad Shah to 
the middle of the reign of Shah ’Alam II., he had the honour of 
being employed under the following nobles of India: 1. Saiyid 
Sarbuland Kh&n Tuni ; 2. Saiyid Sa'adat Khan Naishapurf ; 3. 
Muhammad Kasim Khan ; 4. ? Ali Kuli Kh£m ’Abbasi shash- 
angushti or six-fingered; 5. Ahmad Khan $ 6. Muhammad 
Khan Bangash of Farrukhabad, besides several others. On this 
account the opportunity was afforded him of being an actor in 
the scenes in which they were engaged. He was subsequently 
introduced, in a.h. 1190 (1776 a.d.), when he was in his forty- 
seventh year, by his friend Rajab 'All, to Captain Jonathan Scott, 
Persian Secretary to Warren Hastings, who immediately ap- 



pointed him one of his munsMs , u than which, in the opinion of 
English gentlemen, there is no higher office ; and receiving en- 
couragement from his employer's intelligence and love of learning, 
he was induced to undertake this work.” 

The Sadikatii-l Akalim contains a description of the Terrestrial 
Globe, its inhabited quarter, and the seven grand divisions of 
the latter. A short account of the wonders and curiosities of 
every country, a brief account of the Prophets, great kings, 
plwlosophers, and celebrated and great men of many countries. 

cc Quotations,” says the author, “ from every existing work have 
been sometimes copied verbatim into this work, and sometimes, 
when the style of the original was too figurative, alterations have 
been made in the extracts, my object being. that my readers 
might acquire some knowledge both of the ancient and modern 
style of the Persian language, and by observing its changes 
should be led to reflect that every sublunary thing is subject to 
change." The reason is somewhat curious, especially as that 
moral might he much more easily learnt from the political 
vicissitudes he undertakes to record. 

The author moreover confesses that he has an eye to his own 
interest in this compilation. “ If the work shall ever be perused 
by the intelligent and learned English, it is expected that, taking 
into their consideration the troubles and old age of the author, 
they will always do him the favour of maintaining their kind 
regards towards him and his descendants, especially as this was 
the first Persian work compiled under their auspices, which gave 
a history of the establishment of the British Empire.” This 
supplication has been granted, and his son has-been raised to high 
office under the British Government. He concludes by saying 
that this work was composed when he was in his sixtieth year, 
and was submitted for the inspection of Captain Scott and Colonel 
Polier before being engrossed. 

It is probable that this work is amongst those used by Capt. 
Scott in his account of AurangzeVs successors ; but as in the two 
copies of his history which I have examined, the promised list of 
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MS. authorities is not given, there is no knowing what were the 
materials which he used as the chief sources of his information. 

Size — Large 8vo., 888 pages of 25 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

The British, after the rainy season, in the year 1178 a.h. 
(1764 a.d.), marched upon Baksar, and in a pitched battle defeated 
Shuja/u-d daula, who retreated to Lucknow. The conquerors ad- 
vanced upon Allahabad, and laid siege to its strong fort, which 
surrendered after a short resistance ; whereupon the Nawab was 
obliged to abandon all his dominions. The British had now 
under their entire control the conquered provinces ; but they did 
not kill or plunder their subjects ; nor did the rent-free holders 
and pensioners find any cause to complain. Shujau-d daula 
courted the alliance and support of Ahmad Khan Bangash, ruler 
of Parrukh&bad, Hafiz Rahmat Kh&n, and Dundi Khan, chiefs of 
Rohilla, Bareilly, and Anwala, which they all declined. Then he 
repaired to Kalpi, but he was driven thence by the British. 

At this time the Emperor of Dehli made an alliance with the 
British, and the district of AllahaMd was assigned to him for 
his residence. He agreed to grant to the Company posses- 
sion of the Bengal province, in return for which he was to 
receive annually twenty-five lacs of rupees. Moreover, seventy- 
five lacs were given to him as a present. After some years 
Muniru-d daula, revising the treaty, increased the payment to 
twenty-seven lacs of rupees ; but when the Emperor returned to 
Dehli, the stipulated payments were withheld. Shuja’u-d daula, 
making peace with the English, was restored to his dominions of 
Oudh, where he soon gathered great strength. In a few years 
Ahmad Kh&n Bangash, Dundi Kh&n, and other famous Rohilla 
chiefs, departed this life, and of all the Rohilla chiefs there re- 
mained not one to raise the standard of sovereignty and Islam, 
except Hafiz Rahmat Khan, from Shah-Jahdnpur, Bareilly, and 
Pilibhit, to Sambhal. Shujau-d daula, with the aid of the 
English, invaded the territories of H&fiz Rahmat, who was 
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killed in battle; but the victory was entirely owing to British 
valour. The Eohilla country then came into the power of 
Shujau-d daula, and great distress fell upon it, for it was given 
up to his unrestrained desires. At length the Naw&b’s ex- 
cessive indulgence brought on him a severe disease. By the 
British directions he made a treaty with Faizu-llah Khan, son of 
’All Muhammad Khan Eohilla, who obtained under it his 
hereditary estates of Earn pur. Shujau-d daula, still labouring 
under his tormenting disease, removed from Laldong to Oudh, 
and there died. His son, Mirza Mani, succeeded him, with the 
title of A 'safu-d daula. 


CVIII. 


JA'M-I JAHAN-NTIMA 

OP 

EUDBATU-LLAH. 

Tee “ World-reflecting Mirror” was written by Shaikh 
Eudratu-llali Sadlki, an inhabitant of Mavi, near the town of 
Kabar in Rohilkhand. He quotes several authorities of the 
ordinary stamp, as well as all those mentioned in the Khulasatu-t 
Tawdrtkh , which he would evidently wish the incautious reader 
to believe were consulted by him also in original. 

There is nothing novel in the work, but the Biographies at the 
end are useful. It was commenced in the year 1191 a.h. (1777 
a.d.), and bears the same date at the end; but this is evidently 
a mistake, for, at the close of the Dehli history, events are 
brought down to the year 1193 a.h, (1779 a.d.), 45 when twenty 
years had elapsed of the reign of Shah \Alam, and in every 
corner of the kingdom people aspired to exercise independence. 
Allahabad, Gudh, Etawah, Shukohabad, and the whole country 
of the Afghans (Rohillas) are in the possession of the Nawab 
Wazir Asafu-d daula, and the whole country of Bengal has 
been subjected by the strong arm of the Firingis. The country 
of the Jats is under Najaf Ehdn, and the Dakhin is partly 
under Nizam ’AH Khdn, partly under the Mahrattas, and partly 
under Haidar Naik and Muhammad ’All Khan Sir&ju-d daula 
of Gopamau. The Sikhs hold the whole s&ba of the Panjab, 
and Lahore, and Multdn; and Jainagar and other places are 
held by Zdbita Elian, In this manner other mminddrs have 
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established themselves here and there. All the world is wait- 
ing in anxious expectation of the appearance of Imam Mahdi, 
•who is to come in the latter days. Shah ’Alam sits in the 
palace of Dehli, and has no thought beyond the gratification of 
his own pleasure, while his people are deeply sorrowful and 
grievously oppressed even unto death." It is to be regretted 
that these desponding anticipations are not occasionally reverted 
to by the present fortunate generation. 

The author gives us some information respecting himself at the 
close of his work.- He tells us that his progenitors arrived in 
India as early as the time of Pirthi Rij, and that he had a large 
body of foreign cavalry under his command at Sonpat. Some of 
his ancestors are buried in Sonpat and Ajmir, where they died 
waging holy wars. In course of time they moved into Ro- 
hilkhand, and Raja Taj Khan, of the Katehrzai clan, bestowed 
Mavi and twelve other villages in Kabar upon the family. 
There they have continued to reside, and amongst them have ap- 
peared several prodigies of excellence and learning. In the course 
of their genealogy, he states many anachronisms and other im- 
probabilities, which throw doubt upon the correctness of the 
family tree. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Introduction, Creation and Pre-Adamite Eras, 
p. 8 — Chapter I. Adam and the Prophets, p. 27 — II. Philosophers, 
p. 144 — III. Kings of Persia, in four Sections (makdias), p. 150 
— IY. Kings of Arabia before Isl&m, p. 197 — Y. The Prophet 
Muhammad* in five Sections, p. 206 — YI. The ’Umrnayide 
Khallfs, p. 362— YIL The ’Abbfeide KhaKfs, p. 402— VIII. to 
XX. The Samiras, Ghazni vides, Ghorians, and other Dynasties, 
p. 421 — XXL Khundkirs of Rum, p. 491 — XXII. Kai&saras 
of Rum, p. 494 — XXIII. The Kh&ns of the Turks, in three 
Sections, p. 511 — XXIY. Changiz Khin and his sons, in four 
Sections, p. 514 — XXY. Branches of the Mughals, p. 540 — 
XXVI. Timur and his sons, p. 546— XXVII. The Uzbaks, p. 
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563— XXVIII. The Safavis, p. 565— XXIX. The seven Climates 
and the Subas of Hindust&n, in two Sections, p. 570 — XXX. 
The Rajas of Hindustan, in fifteen Sections, p. 592— XXXI. 
The Sultans of Hindustan from Muhammad Sam to the present 
time, in five Sections, p. 630 — XXXII. to XXXIX. Sultans of 
the Dakhin, Gujarat, Thatta, Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwa, Kashmir, 
and Multan, p. 864— Conclusion, Biographies of learned Doctors, 
Devotees and Saints, and a brief account of the Author, p. 925. 

The only copy which I know of this work is a very clean and 
correct one, in the library of Sa’idu-d din Ahmad Khan, a gentle- 
man of Muradabad. * 

Size — 4to., 1378 pages of 21 lines each. 


CIX. 


MA-ASIRU-L UMAR A 

OF 

SHAH NAWAZ KHAN SAMSA'MU-D DAITLA. 

[This work may be called the Peerage of the Mughal Empire.] 
It consists of a Biographical Dictionary of the illustrious men 
who have flourished in Hindustan and the Dakhin under the 
house of Timur from Akbar to 1155 a.h. 

[“Amir Kamalu-d din, the fifth ancestor of Shah Naw &z 
Khan, came from Khw&f to Hindustan in the reign of Akbar, 
whose service he entered ; and his descendants held in succession 
some of the highest offices of State under the succeeding 
Emperors. Shah Nawaz Khan, whose original name was 
\Abdu-r Razzak al Husaini, was born at Lahore in 1111 a.h. 
(1699 a.d.). Early in life he went to Aurangab&d, where most of 
his relatives resided, and he was not long afterwards appointed 
Diwdn of Birar. Having incurred the displeasure of Nizamu-1 
Mulk Asaf Jah, by favouring the revolt of his son Nasir Jang, 
he was disgraced, and went into retirement. It was during this 
period that he composed the Ma-asiru-l Umard . After he had 
passed five years in seclusion, Asaf Jah, in 1160 a.h. (1747 
a.d.), shortly before his death, took him again into favour, and 
reinstated him in the Diwani of Bir&r. SMh Naw&z Khan 
enjoyed the highest honours under Nasir Jang, the son and suc- 
cessor of Asaf Jah, and subsequently became the chief minister 
of Salabat Jang, the Subadar of the Dakhin, and played a 
conspicuous part in the affairs of that portion of India, and the 
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straggles for supremacy between the English and French. He was 
assassinated in 1171 a.h. (1757 a.d.). Ghulam ’AH implicates 
Bussy in his murder, but the charge appears to be without 
foundation, the native historian being no doubt misled by his 
prejudiees. r> ] 

The work was commenced by Shah Nawaz Khan Samsamu-d 
cl aula, but he left it unfinished, and in the turbulent scenes which 
succeeded his death, his house was plundered, and his manuscript 
scattered in various directions. It was considered as lost, till 
Mir Ghulam ’AH, surnamed A'zad, the author of two biographical 
works, the Sarv4 A'zad and Khazdna-i Amir a? and a friend of 
Shah Nawaz Khan, collected the greater portion of the missing 
leaves, and restored the work to its entire form with a few addi- 
tions, amongst which was the. life of the author, 2 and a preface, 
which gives an account of the work. 

[“ Ghulam ’All was a poet and a biographer of poets. He was 
born in 1116 a.h. (1704 a.d.), but the date of his death is not 
known. He was at one time attached to Samsamu-d daula in 
the capacity of amanuensis. He travelled into various parts of 
India, and visited Mecca and Medina, and, according to the 
Khalasatu-l Afkdr , ‘after his journeys and pilgrimage he was 
much honoured, during his residence at Aurangabad, by the 
Subaddrs , and associated in friendly intimacy with the sons of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Asaf J ah ; yet with these temptations he never 
engaged in the affairs of the world/ 

“ The biographies comprised in the first edition of the work 
extend to Ghul&m 'All’s own time, and are 261 in number, in- 
cluding the life of the author by the editor.”] 

At a subsequent period the son of Samsamu-d daula, named 
’Abdu-l Hai Kh&n, completed the work in its present form, giving 
insertion to his father's original Introduction, and to the Intro- 

1 Though professedly a Biography of Persian Poets, the Khazdna-i Amira contains 
a very full account of the transactions of a great, portion of the last century, the author 
taking every opportunity of interweaving historical matter in his narrative. The 
passages relative to the Nawabs of Oudh occupy about one-fifth of the entire work. 

2 Translated by H. H. Wilson, in the Oriental Quarterly Magazine, vol, iv. 
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ductlon of Mir Ghulam "AH. So the work as it at present 
stands contains [“The Preface by the Editor. — The Original 
Preface of Shah Nawaz Khan.— The Preface by Ghulanx ’AH. — 
The Life of Shah Nawaz Khan by Ghulam ’AIL— An Index to 
the Biographies. — The Biographies arranged in alphabetical order. 
— Conclusion, containing a short life of the Editor, >Abdu-l Hai 
Khan.”] 

[“The biographies in the second edition are 731 in number, 
giving an increase of 569 lives not contained in the former 
edition. They are very ably written, and are full of important 
historical detail ; and as they include the lives of all the most 
eminent men who flourished in the time of the Mughal Emperors 
of the House of Timur down to 1194 a.h. (1780 a.d.), the 
Ma-asiru-l umara must always hold its place as one of the 
most valuable books of reference for the student of Indian 
History. *Abdu~l Hai enumerates no less than thirty histories 
and biographical treatises from which he has drawn the materials 
for his portion of the work.”] 

Colonel Stewart has curiously confused the names of the 
authors of the Ma-asiru-l umara. He has completely reversed 
the relations of father and son, observing, “ This book was 
compiled by ’Abdu-1 Hai bin J Abdu-r Bazzak Shall Naw&z 
Kh&n, and finished by his son Samsamu-d daula a.d. 1779.” 1 He 
has repeated the error in the list of authorities prefixed to his 
History of Bengal. He appears to have been misled by the 
latter nobleman's different appellations ; his name being AAbdu-r 
Bazzak, and his titles successively Shah Nawaz Khan and 
Samsamu-d daula. 

[“ ’Abdu-1 Hai Khan was bom in 1142 a.h. (1729 a.d.), and 
in 1162 a.h. (1748 a.d.) was elevated to the rank of Khan by 
Nizam Nasir Jang, who also bestowed upon him the Diwdni of 
Bir&r. In the time of Salabat Jang he became commandant of 
Daulatabad. On his father’s murder in 1171 a.h. (1757 a.d.), he 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Golkonda, but he was subse- 
1 Cat, of Tippoo’s Library, p. 19. 
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quently released in 1173 a.h. (1759 a.d.) by Nizamu-d daula 
A'saf Jah IL, who treated him with great distinction, and re- 
instated him in his paternal title as Samsamu-1 Mulk. He died 
in 1196 a.h. (1781 a.d.). 5 Abdu~I Hai’s title varies in a rather 
perplexing way. It was at first Shamsu-d daula Dilawar Jang. 
When he was released from prison, he received his father’s title, 
and became Samsamu-d -daula Samsam Jang. In his Appendix 
to the Ma-dsiru-l umara he calls himself Samsamu-1 Mulk, and 
gives his poetical name as Sdrim. Mr. Bland refers to a work 
in which he is called Samsamu-1 Mulk Dilawar Jang.” x ] 

Size — Fol. 17 in. by 11J, 421 pages, 25 lines in a page. 

EXTRACTS. 

Mahabai Khan Khdn-khandn Sipah-sdlar . 

Zamana Beg was son of Ghuyur Beg Kabuli, and belonged to 
the Saiyids of the pure Eazwiya stock. Khan-zaman, son of 
Mahabat Khan, in a history which he wrote, traces the descent 
of his ancestors from the Prophet Moses. They were all men of 
position and wealth. Ghuyur Beg came from Shiraz to Kdbul, 
and settled among one of the tribes of that neighbourhood. He 
was enrolled among the military followers of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, and on the death of the Mirza he obtained employment in 
the service of the Emperor Akbar, when he distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaign against Chitor. Zamana Beg in his youth 
was entered among the ahadk of Prince Salim (Jahangir), and, 
having rendered some acceptable services, he, in a short time, 
received a suitable mamab > and was made BakhsM of the shdgird - 
peshas. When Edja Uchaina made a treaty and agreement with 
Mu’azzam Khan FathpuH a-t Allahabdd, and came to wait upon 
the Prince, the city and its environs swarmed with his numerous 
followers. Whenever he went out, all men, high and low, gazed 
with wondering eyes at his followers. This annoyed the Prince, 
who said one night in private, “ Why should I be troubled with 
this man ? ” Zam&na Beg said that if permission were given, he 
1 A large portion of this article lias been taken from Morley's Catalogue. 
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would that very night settle his business. Having received direc- 
tions, he went alone with a servant at midnight to the dwelling 
of the Raja, who was drunk and fast asleep. He left his servant 
at the door, and telling the Raja’s servants to wait outside, because 
he had a royal message to deliver, he went into the tent, cut off 
the Raja’s head, wrapped it in a shawl, and came out. Telling 
the servants that no one must go in, because he had an answer 
to bring, he took the head and threw it down before the Prince. 
Orders were immediately given for plundering the Raja’s followers. 
When these discovered what had happened, they dispersed, and 
all the Raja’s treasure and animals were confiscated to the State. 
Zamana Beg received the title of Mahabat Khan, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Jahangir he was raised to a mansab of 
3000, and sent in command of an army against the Rana. 1 * * 

Mu’tamact Khan . 

Mu’tamad Khan Muhammad Shanif was a native of Persia, 
of obscure station. On his coming to India his good fortune 
caused his introduction to Jannat Makani (Jahangir). In the 
third year of the reign he was honoured with the title of 
Mu’tamad Khan. He was BakhsM of the Ahadts for a long 
time. In the ninth year died Sulairnan Beg Fidai Khan, who 
was BakhsM of the army of Prince Shah Jahan in the campaign 
against the Rand. Mu’tamad Khan was then appointed to the 
office. In the eleventh year, when the Prince was deputed, to 
make arrangements in the Dakhin, the office of BakhsM was 
again entrusted to him. * * Although he had a reputation for 
his knowledge of history, yet it appears from his work Ikbdl - 
ndma Jahangir I, which is written in an easy flowing style, that 
he had very little skill in historical writing, as, notwithstanding 
his holding the office of Ahad-nadsi, he has not only left out 
many trifling matters, but has even narrated imperfectly im- 
portant facts. 

1 [The subsequent career of this nobleman occupies a leading place in the history 
of the reigns of Jahangir and SMhJahAn, supra Yol. VI.] 
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KEWAL RAM, 


This is a Biographical account of the nobles of Hindustan, from 
the time of Akbar to Bahadur Sh&h, by Kewal Ram, son of 
Raghunath Das A gar w ala, inhabitant of Kasna in Bulandshahr, 
written in the year 1194 a.h. (1780 a.d.)* It gives an account 
of all dignitaries above the mcmsab of two hundred, and of the 
Hindu Rajas who distinguished themselves during that period. 
It contains very little more than the patents of nobility, privi- 
leges and insignia bestowed upon each person, and the occasion 
of his promotion. It is altogether a very meagre compilation 
compared with the Ma-asiru-l Umard. 

Size— 8vo., 701 pages of 15 lines each. 
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from Wasit m Arabia. The work was compiled at the instance 
of “ Mufakhkharu-d daula Bahadur Shaukat-i J ang William 
Kirkpatrick,” and so must have been written towards the close 
of the last century. It bears no date, and unfortunately extends 
only to the end of the twenty-fourth year of the reign. The 
author states that he derived his materials from the Akbar-ndma 
of Abu-1 Fazl, the Muntakhdb of Bad&um, the Tabakdt of 
Niz&mu-d din Ahmad, Firishta, the AJcbar-ndma of Ill&hd&d 
Faizi Sihrindi, the Ma-dsiru-l umard and other works. He adds 
that he used the four parts of the Inska-e AIM Fa%\ and es- 
pecially mentions the fourth part, expressing his surprise that it 
has been so little referred to by historians. The Inshd is a well- 
known work, and has often been printed, but in three parts only; 
so, Mr. Blochmann says, “it looks as if Amir Haidar’s copy of 
the fourth part was unique.” But a reference made by Sir H. 
Elliot in p. 413, Yol. Y. of this work, shows that he had access 
to this rare portion of the work. The AWhar-nama of Abu-1 Fazl 
is the authority mainly relied upon, and the author says he “has 
omitted those superfluities of language which Abu-1 Fazl em- 
ployed for rhetorical purposes/* 

“This work,” adds Mr. Blochmann, “is perhaps the only 
critical historical work written by a native,” and he particularly 
recommends it to the notice of European historians. 1 

Size- — Large 8vo., 843 pages of 15 lines each.] 

1 AJsbarij yol. i. pp. xxxx. and 316.] 
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CXII. 

SIYARU-L MUT A- A KHKHIKI'N 

03 ? 

GHULA'M HUSAIN KHAN. 

[The first part of this work gives a general description of 
Hindustan, of its provinces, cities, products and people. It also 
gives a summary of the ancient history as derived from the 
Sanskrit works translated by Faizi and others. It then notices 
the rise of the Muhammadan power, and adds a succinct history 
of the reigns of the various sovereigns down to the death of 
Aurangzeb. This constitutes the first volume of the work, and 
its contents are generally identical with those of the Khulasatu-t 
Tawankh . The author has been severely condemned by Col. 
Lees 1 for glaring plagiarism in having stated that he derived his 
matter from the work of an old mmishi, without ever mentioning 
the name of the author of the Khulasatu-t Tawankh . It has 
been shown by Sir H. M. Elliot, in No. LXXXIV., that the 
Khuldsatu-t Tawankh itself is a gross piracy of an anonymous 
work called Mukhtasiru-t Tawankh , and it may have been this 
very work that Grhulam Husain used and referred to as the pro- 
duction of “ some old mumMT] 

[It is the second volume of the work that has become famous, 
and to which the title Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirm* “ Review of 
Modem Times,” is particularly applicable.] This consists of a 

1 [Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, n.s. vol. iii.] 

3 [Writers disagree as to the exact reading and meaning of the title. It may he 
Sairu-l Muta-akhkMHn y u Review of Modern Times/’ which seems to be favoured by 
the French translator and the Calcutta editor, — • or Siyaru-l Muta-akhhMrm , 
“ Manners of the Moderns ” as rendered by Briggs, and followed by Sir H. M. 
Elliot,] 
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general history of India from 1700 to 1786 aj>„ It contains the 
reigns of the last seven Emperors of Hindustan, an account of 
the progress of the English in Bengal up to 1781 A.D., and a 
critical examination of their government and policy in Bengal. 
The author treats these important subjects with a freedom and 
spirit, and with a force, clearness and simplicity of style very 
unusual in an Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him to 
pre-eminence among Muhammadan historians. [“ It is written,” 
says General Briggs, “in the style of private memoirs, the most 
useful and engaging shape which history can assume ; nor, 
excepting in the peculiarities which belong to the Muhammadan 
character and creed, do we perceive throughout its pages any 
inferiority to the historical memoirs of Europe. The Due de 
Sully, Lord Clarendon or Bishop Burnet need not have been 
ashamed to be the authors of such a production/’} 

The testimony which Ghulam Husain bears to the’ merits of 
the English is on the whole creditable to them. Dr. Tennant 
observes that “of injustice and corruption, as judges, the author 
entirely acquits our countrymen ; and of cruelty and oppression, 
as rulers, he brings not the slightest imputation. From his 
intimate acquaintance with this subject, and his bias, if he felt 
any, being wholly against us, we may applaud our early ad- 
venturers for having obtained this honourable testimony to their 
character. From want of knowledge in the language, he does 
accuse them of sometimes having suffered themselves to be 
imposed on by their banians and sarhdrs ; nor does he conceal 
that injustice was sometimes committed through their inter- 
ference. Persian writings and books are not committed to the 
press and disseminated by publication as in Europe. This 
author's MSS., for many years, were handed about privately 
among the natives. He could, therefore, have no fear of giving 
offence to the English by what he brought forward. This is 
indeed apparent from many strictures he- has written abundantly 
severe ; nor does there seem any intention to please by flattery 
in a work that was never submitted to the perusal of the English. 


V' l! ' ri 5 !'.*** 
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The praises of General Goddard, and of many other individuals, 
to be found in the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin , are no exception to 
this remark, since they are evidently the effusions of sincerity and 
gratitude, and some of them, as that of Mr. Fullarfcon, were 
written long after the parties concerned had left the country. 
Without having any knowledge of civil liberty in the abstract, 
this author possessed the fullest enjoyment of it, and from this 
circumstance his testimony has become of great importance,” 1 

The Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirm, or “ Manners of the Modems,* 
was completed in the year 1783 by Saiyid Ghulam ’All Khan 
Tabataba, a relation of Nawab ’Alivardf Khan. His father, 
Hidayat ’All Khan, held the Government of Bihar in the 
subaddrship of Mahabat Jang, as the ndih, or deputy, of his 
nephew and son-in-law Haibat Jang. He was afterwards 
Faujddr , or military governor, of Sonpat and Pampat, in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. On the flight of SMh "Alain from 
Dehli to avoid the persecution of Ghiziu-d din Khan, he ac- 
companied him as his Mr-bakhsM or chief paymaster ; having 
obtained for his eldest son Ghulam Husain, the post of Mir- 
munsM or principal secretary ; and for his second son Fakhru-d 
daula, that of Diwan-i tan or overseer of the household. The 
necessities of the Prince at length compelled Hidayat ’AH to 
relinquish his station, and he retired to his jagzr in Bih&r, where 
he died soon after the deposition of Kasim ’All Khan. 

His son, Ghulam Haidar, afterwards acted as representative of 
Kasim "AH Khan in Calcutta, till his suspected attachment to 
the English occasioned his removal. He was then engaged in 
various services under our own Government, and received many 
marks of favour from General Goddard, whom he attended on 
several enterprises. In a short Preface he says, 6<r No one 
apparently having stood forth to write an account of the nobles 
of Hind since the death of Aurangzeb, I will briefly record what 
I know on the subject, or have heard from trustworthy and 
esteemed narrators, to the end that if hereafter any intelligent 
1 Tennant’s Indian Recreations, vol. i. p. 286. 
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historian should be inclined to write the events of former times, 
the thread of successive occurrences might not be entirely broken. 
Belying, therefore, on the Divine aid, I proceed to the execution 
of my task, and will put down in clear language, free from 
abstruseness, whatsoever I have heard related by persons con- 
sidered worthy of credit. If any mistakes occur, my apology is 
evident: those who have furnished the information must be 
answerable.” 

Some further particulars of the author may he found in volumes 
i. and iii. of the Asiatic Annual Register , in which Extracts 
are given from his autobiography, which is said to have been 
prefixed to his History, but it does not appear there in the 
printed edition by ’Abdu-1 Majid. 

This work was translated into English by Mustafa, a French 
renegade, and published at Calcutta in 1789 in three quarto 
volumes. The history of the translator is not very well known, 
but it appears from his Preface that he was in English employ, 
that he was a Muhammadan, and that he was plundered during 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was a French, Italian, Turkish, 
and apparently a classical scholar, also a perfect master of Persian 
and Hindustani. But although he prided himself upon his 
knowledge of English, he was not thoroughly versed in our 
tongue, and it is to be regretted that his translation was made 
into a language of which he was not a master, for his version is 
full of Gallicisms, although he says that he a could not write in 
any other language so fluently.” A large portion of the im- 
pression of his work was lost on its way to England, [and it has 
long been a rare book, only to be found here and there in public 
libraries.] 

General Briggs undertook to bring out a new translation, [but 
he published only one volume, containing about one-sixth of the 
whole work, and this was more an amended version of the original 
translator’s English than a revision of his translation.] A 
portion of the work relating to the transactions in Bengal has been 
translated in the second volume of Scott's History of the Deccan 
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The Siyani-l Muta-akhkhirm has been printed more than 
once at Calcutta. An excellent edition of the first volume was 
brought out there in 1836 by Hakim ’’Abdu-l Majid, in a quarto 
volume of 534 pages. 

The work is well known to English readers from the many 
quotations and abstracts which Mill has made from it in his 
History of India ; [and Grhulam Husain is “the Musulra&n his- 
torian of those times ” whom Macaulay has quoted and spoken 
of with approval 1 In fact, the native side of the history of 
Grhulam Husain’s days, as it appears in the works of English 
writers, rests almost entirely upon his authority. The limits of 
the present volume will not allow of such lengthy extracts as 
the merits of the work require, and it seems preferable to bring 
forward the views and statements of other writers, most of whom 
are entirely unknown to the European reader. For these reasons 
no Extracts from the -work are here given ; but it is greatly to be 
desired that a complete translation of this history should be 
accessible to the students of Indian history.] 

1 Essay on Clive. 
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FARZAND "ALf HUSAIN, 


This is an abridgment of tlie Siyaru4 Mata-akhkMrin by 
Farzand ’AH of Monghir, who says respecting himself : 

“ Being highly desirous to learn the history of the great kings 
of former times, I employed myself in the study of the Siyaru-l 
Muta-akhkhirtri) the unrivalled composition of Ghul&m ’AH 
Khan. As this book has many beauties and advantages, which 
are rarely found in any other work on history, it has ever been 
dear to my heart ; but its extreme prolixity not only demands 
a long time for its perusal, but exhausts the patience of readers ; 
so at the request of some of my friends, I made an abstract of 
the work, and denominated it MulaMkhasu-t Tawarikh ” 

This work is divided into three parts. Part I. Brief account 
of the Kings of India, from the reign of Timur to the twenty- 
second year of Muhammad Shah, 1738 a.d. Part II. A full 
account of the transactions in Bengal, ’Azimabad, and Orissa, to 
the commencement of the English rule in 1781 a.d. Part III. 
Transactions from the twenty-second year of Muhammad Shah 
up to the twenty- third year of Sh&h ’Alam’s reign, 1781 A.D. 

It has been printed in a quarto volume, containing 511 pages 
of 19 lines each. 

There is another abridgment of the Siyaru-l Muta-ahhkJiirm 
by Maulavi ’Abdu-l Karim, Head Master of the Persian Office. 
It was printed in Calcutta in one volume quarto in 1827, under 
the name of ZuMaiu-t Tawarikh. 
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GHULA'M BA'SXT. 

This is a compilation by Ghulam Basit, undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of an English officer. The title is the one borne by the 
copy at Bombay which I have had the opportunity of consulting. 
[But there is a work bearing the title of Tdrikh-i JSdsit, which is 
probably the same as this.] 

The author tells us of himself, that he had no excellence of 
person or mind, and was long living on the income of a few acres 
of land which had descended to him from his ancestors, when, 
to his misfortune, his tenure, along with the other rent-free 
tenures in the province of Oudh, was resumed, and he was 
consequently reduced to the greatest distress and embarrassment. 
The author in this emergency wished that, like his ancestors, 
who for about three hundred years had been in the service of the 
Emperors* of Hindustan, he also might enter the service of the 
same family. But although, he observes, there were thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people as insignificant as himself, 
who, notwithstanding the decline of the empire, subsisted upon 
the bounty of that house, he through his bad luck was disap- 
pointed in. that expectation, and was obliged to seek employment 
under the English, who were noted for their generosity and 
courage. He assumed the name of a mtmsM in order to secure 
his daily bread, and through the grace of God and the kindness of 
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his masters, he at last obtained a sufficient provision for himself 
and children, and prayed God for the welfare of the English who 
had supported him. 

In the year 1196 a.h. (1782 a.d.) he went to Calcutta, in com- 
pany with Ftikadu-d daula Nasiru-1 Mulk General Charles Burt, 
who one day requested him to write a brief account of the Rulers 
of Hindustan, whether Musulman or Hindu, on the authority 
both of books and of oral testimony. As he considered grati- 
tude paramount to all other obligations, he abstracted preceding 
authors, and noted down all that he had heard from his father 
Shaikh Saifu-llah of Bijnor, who had been during his whole life in 
the royal service, and had attained the great age of one hundred 
and five years. Although he abridged the accounts derived from 
other historians, he did so without the omission of any material 
points ; and on the conclusion of his work, delivered one copy to 
his patron, and retained one for himself. 

He does not state from what works he compiled his history ; 
but in the course of it he mentions incidentally, amongst others, 
the Mahdbhdrat , Mailed uA Anwar , Tdrzkh-i JBahaclur-skdh^ 
Tdrzkh-i Yammz , the histories of Ilaji Muhammad Kandah&ri 
and Nizamu-d din Ahmad. As these are all mentioned by 
Firishta, it is probable that he only quotes them at second-hand. 

He appears to have taken a very short time about the com- 
pilation, for he brings it down to the 10th of Ramazan of the 
same year in which he commenced it, namely, 1196 a.h. (1782 
a.d.), the twenty- fourth year of Shah ’Alamos reign, upon whose 
head he invokes a blessing. 

The work is not divided into regular Books and Chapters, He 
begins with the Creation, proceeds from the Patriarchs, Hindu 
Demigods and Rajas to the Ghaznivides and Sultans of Dehli 
down to the reigning monarch. Before treating of the Timurian 
Sovereigns, he introduces an account of the Rulers of Sind, 
Mult&n, Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, the Bahmanis, the Kings 
of Bij&pur, Ahmadnagar, Birar, Gujarat, Malwd, Khandesh and 
Malabar. 
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I know of only two copies of this history. One belonged to 
the late Mulla Firoz of Bombay, and another I saw at Xanauj 
with the title Zubdatu-t Tawdrikh . 

[The Extract was translated by a mimshz, and revised by Sir 
H. M. Elliot.] 

Size— 8vo., 612 pages of 17 lines each, , 

EXTRACT. 

In 1020 a.h. (1611 A.n.), the Emperor Nuru-d din Jahangir 
made over the fort of Surat, in the province of Gujarat, to the 
English, against whom the Firingis of Portugal bear a most 
deadly enmity, and both are thirsty of each other’s blood. This 
was the place where the English made their first settlement 
in India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portu- 
guese. For instance, they consider Jesus Christ (may the peace 
of God rest on him !) a servant of God and His prophet, but do 
not admit that he was the Son of God. They are in no wise 
obedient to the King of Portugal, but have their own king. 
At present, a.h. 1196 (1782 a.d.), these people have sway over 
most parts of Hindustan. 

The people of Malibar are for the most part infidels, and their 
chief is called Ghaiar (Ghamy&r ?). Their marriage ceremony 
consists in tying some writing round the neck of the bride, but 
this is not of much effect, for women are not restricted to one 
marriage. One woman may have several husbands, and she 
cohabits, every night with one of them by turns. The carpenters, 
blacksmiths, dyers, in short, all except Brahmins, form connexions 
with each other in this fashion. 

Originally the infidel Khokhars of the Panjab, before embrac- 
ing Islam, observed a very curious custom. Among them also 
polyandry prevailed. When one husband went into the house 
of the woman, he left something at the door as a signal, so that, 
if another husband happened to come at the same time, he might 
upon seeing it return. Besides this, if a daughter was born, she 
was taken out of the house immediately, and it was proclaimed, 
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41 6 Will any person purchase this girl, or not?” If there ap- 
peared any purchaser, she was given to him ; otherwise she was 
put to death. 

It is also a custom among the Malibaris, that in case of 
there being several brothers, none except the eldest is allowed to 
marry, because in that case there would be many heirs, and dis- 
putes might arise. If any of the other brothers desires a woman, 
he must go to some common strumpet of the bazar, but he can- 
not marry. If the eldest brother die, the survivors are to keep 
mourning for him during a whole year ; and so on in propor- 
tion for the other brothers. Amongst them women make their 
advances to the men. 

The Malibaris are divided into three classes. If a person of 
the highest class cohabit with one of the lowest, he is not 
allowed to eat until he has bathed, and if he should so eat, he is 
sold by the governor to the people of the lowest class, and is 
made a slave $ unless he manages to escape to some place where 
he is not recognized. In the same manner, a person of the 
lowest class cannot cook for one of the highest; and if the latter 
eats food from the hands of the former, he is degraded from his 
class. 
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OF 

habt charan da's. 

The author of this work is Hari Oharan Das, son of Udai RAi, 
son of Mukund RAi, son of SAgar Mai, late chaudhari and 
kanungo of the pargana of Mirat, in the province of DehlL He 
tells us that he was in the employment of NawAb Kasim ’Ali 
Khan ; and in the first year of the reign of ’Alarngir II„ he 
accompanied the NawAb and his daughter, Najbu-n NisA Khanam, 
alias Bibi KhAnarn, wife of the late NawAb, Najmu-d daula 
Is hak Khan, when they proceeded to Oudh, to have an inter- 
view with NawAb MirzA ’All Khan Iftikharu-d daula and SAlar 
Jang KhAn-khAnan, the brothers of the deceased NawAb, and 
sons of Nawab Mu’tamadu-d daula Is’hAk Khan. 

KAsim ’Ali KhAn, immediately after his arrival at FaizabAd, 
departed this world, and the death of that nobleman was a heavy 
blow to all his relations and friends. The compiler, after this 
lamentable event, was, however, kindly retained in the service of 
the daughter of the deceased Nawab and his sons Shafik ’Ali 
KhAn and A'kA ’Ali Khan. Shafik ’Ali KhAn, the elder brother, 
was much affected by the death of his father, and survived him 
only a few years. He was succeeded by his son, Husain ’Ali 
Khan, who, having the same favourable regard which his father 
had towards the compiler, permitted him, through the recom- 
mendation of Najbu-n NisA Begam, to continue to receive his 
allowance. 

Although the family of the deceased NawAb was so kindly 
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disposed towards him, yet, on account of some events which he 
promises to detail, a considerable change took place in his circum- 
stances, and he was not so comfortably situated as before. 
Having no employment which could occupy his attention, and 
not wishing to waste his time in idleness, he devoted himself to 
the study of histories and biographical accounts of the ancient 
Kings. In this agreeable pursuit he was liberally assisted by 
Ibrahim All Khan, alias Mirza Khairati, son of Hikmat-ma’ab 
Khan, physician to the Emperor Ahmad Shah. This learned man 
was a near relation of the deceased Nawab Kasim ’AH Kh&n, and 
had come with him to Faizabad. He was one of the greatest 
scholars of the time, and had a tolerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics and other sciences. He had collected a large number of 
historical and other works, and spent a great part of his time in 
their study. Being acquainted with the circumstances and tastes 
of the compiler, he kindly lent him several works on history, 
such as Firishta, HaMbu-s Siyar , Mir-dt-i ’A lam, Khulasatu-l 
Akhbdrat , and others. But not satiated with the perusal of these 
books, the compiler also carefully went through the Shah-nama, 
Jtdjdmli , Rdmdyana , Mahabhdrat , Bhdgavat , Eaizfs translation 
of the Jog Bashist from the Sanskrit into Persian, which he 
had in his own possession, besides other works which he borrowed 
from his friends. 

Having by these means obtained an acquaintance with the 
history of ancient times, he wished to compile a work which 
might embrace an account of the Rajas, Kings, and Nobles of 
past ages, according to the information derived from the books 
above enumerated. He also designed to continue his work up to 
the 1199th year of the Hijra era (1785 A.D.), to produce a his- 
tory of contemporary Kings and Amirs, and of those noblemen 
in whose employment he had been, noticing at the same time all 
the facts of historical importance which occurred under his own 
observation during his long life of eighty years. To this he also 
intended to add a sketch of his own and of his ancestors’ lives, 
that he might leave a memorial to posterity. 
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From- the time that the writer came to Oudli, some allowance 
for his maintenance was made by Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, through 
the recommendation of Bibi Khanam and Shafik ’AH. Khan, 
and he continued to receive it for seventeen years, that is, up to 
1184 a.h. (1770 a.d.), when it was stopped by Beni Bahadur, on 
account of some misunderstanding which arose between him and 
Bibi Khanam. This involved the writer in great pecuniary distress, 
but after a few years, when Beni Bahadur became blind, and 
was deprived of his authority, an order was passed for restoring 
the payments which had been withheld. Although this was 
effected through the favour of Bibi Khanam, in whose immediate 
employment he was, yet he considered it his duty to make 
some return for the obligations which he was under to Naw&b 
Shujau-d daula; and “as that nobleman took great delight in 
gardens and orchards, and as every chapter of this work gives no 
less pleasure to the mind than a walk through the parterres of a 
garden, the compiler thought it proper to dedicate it to him, and 
gave it therefore the title of Chahdr Gulzar 8hiyd% “ The Four 
Bose Gardens of ShujaV’ 

The work is nevertheless divided into five Books, fancifully 
styled Chamcms , or “ parterres,” an apparent inconsistency de- 
rived from the fact that four is a favourite number, especially 
with respect to gardens, which, being generally square after the 
Oriental fashion, are divided into four even portions, by two 
transverse roads. 

[The preceding account of the w T ork was taken by Sir EL M. 
Elliot from the authors Preface. The writer is very communi- 
cative in other parts of his work as to {his family and pecuniary 
matters, and he frequently enters into long details about them 
and his employments. He lived to the age of eighty, and had 
seen many of the events which he describes, so that his work is 
of value, though it is somewhat discursive. The Extracts all 
relate to modern times. They were translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by munshis 9 and have been corrected in his handwriting,] 
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CONTENTS. 

Book L History of Brahma, Mahes, etc.— II. Account of the 
Sati Yuga — III. The Treta Yuga and the Avatars — IV. The 
Dwapara — V. The Kali Yoga: this book is divided into two 
parts. 

Part I. — The Rajas of DehK, now called Shah-Jahan^bad, 
from the beginning of the Kali Yuga, or the reign of Raja 
J udhishtar, in whose time the great war took place, up to the first 
irruption of the Muhammadans, as taken from the Rdjdvali and 
Faizi's translation of the Mahdbharata from Hindi into Persian. 

Part II. — History of the Muhammadans according to the 
most authentic works, and the author's own observation during a 
long life, from the establishment of their power in India to this 
the eightieth year of his age, and the 1198th of the Muham- 
madan era, corresponding with the twenty-fifth of Shah ’Alarm's 
reign. 

Part I. — Sec. i. Commences from Raja Judhishtar. Thirty 
Rajas of this line ruled during a period of 1739 years 3 months 
and 16 days. The following are their names * *. — ii. R&ja 
Bisarwa and * * his successors, fourteen in number, reigned 500 
years 2 months and 23 days. — iii. Raja Bir Bahu and * * his 
successors, sixteen in number, reigned 430 years 5 months. — iv. 
Raja Dihandar and * * his successors, nine in number, reigned 
359 years 11 months and 27 days. — v. RajaSakot. — vi. Raja 
Bikramajit. — vii. Sarnundarpal; Jundpal, son of Samundarpal; 
Neipal, son of J undp&l ; Despal, son of Neip&l ; Nar Singh Pal, 
son of Despal ; Sabhpal, son of Nar Singh Pal ; Lakhpal, son of 
Sabhpal ; Grobindpal, son of Lakhp&l ; Sarbpal, son of Grobindpal ; 
Balipal, son of Sarbpal ; Mehrpal, son of Balipal ; Harp&I, son of 
Mehrpal ; Bhimpal, son of Harpal ; Madanpal, son of Bhimpdl ; 
Karmpal, son of Madanpdl ; Bikrampal, son of KarmpdI. The 
reigns of these sixteen princes make up a period of 685 years 5 
months and 20 days.— viii. Raja Tilok Chand ; Bikram Chand, 
son of Tilok Chand ; Kartik Chand, son of Bikram Chand; R&m 
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Chanel, son of Kartik Chand; Adhar Ohand, son of Earn Ohand; 
Kalyan Ghand, son of Adhar Chand ; Bhlm Ohand, son of Kalyan 
Chand; Girah Chand, son of Bhlm Chand; Gobind Chand, 
son of Girah Chand ; Rdnl Premvatl, wife of Gobind Chand. 
These ten princes ruled during a period of 119 years 11 months 
and 9 days.— ix. Har Prem. Four Rajas of this family reigned 
during 49 years 11 months and 20 days.— Gobind Chand, son of 
Har Prem; Gopal Prem, son of Gobind Chand; Maha Pdtr, 
son of Gopal Prem.— x. Dahl Sen ; Balawal Sen, son of Dahl 
Sen ; Keshu. Sen, son of Balawal Sen ; Madhu Sen, son of 
' KesM Sen; Sur Sen, son of Madhu Sen; Bhlm Sen, son of Sfir 
Sen ; Kanak Sen, son of Bhlm Sen ; Hari Sen, son of Kanak 
Sen; Ghan Sen, son of Hari Sen; Narain Sen, son of Ghan 
Sen; Lakhman Sen, son of Narain Sen; Madr Sen, son of 
Lakhman Sen.— xi. Baja Dip Singh. Six Rajas of this family 
ruled during 107 years and 7 months ; Ran Singh, son of Dip 
Singh ; Raj Singh, son of Rdn Singh ; Chatar Singh, son of 
Rdj Singh; Nar Singh, son of Chatar Singh ; Jlwan Singh, son 
of Nar Singh. — xii. Raja Pithaurd. Of this line five princes 
filled the throne during 80 years 6 months and 10 days : Ral 
Abhai Mai, son of Ral Pithaurd ; Duijan Mai, son of Abhai 
Mai ; Udai Mai, son of Durjan Mai ; Ral Yijai Mai, son of 
Udai Mai. 

p ar t n. History of the Muhammadan Emperors, from the 

reign of Shahdbu-d din Ghorl, who first ruled in Hindustan, to 
the thirteenth year of Skdh ’Alam’s reign, a.h. 1187 (1773 a.d.), 
a period of 635 years. This part is divided into nine Sections. 
[The author continues his list of contents in great detail] 

EXTRACTS. 

XJmidi Rao, son of Malhar Rao, Mahratta, hilled by Suraj Mai 
fat ; and A'ppdji Mahratta by the Bdthor Rajputs. 

In 1160 a.h. (1747 a.d.) Appdjl, Malhdr Rao, and other Mah- 
rattas, having collected a large force from Malwa and Gujardt, 
poured like a torrent upon Dig and Kumbher, then held by Suraj 
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Mai Jat. They laid siege to those forts, and devastated the 
country. The war continued for several months, and ended in 
the death of Rhandi Xiao, who was killed in an action with 
Suraj Mai. 

After the 'death of this- chief, the Mahrattas, finding them- 
selves unable to stand against the Jats, turned their arms towards 
the country of Baja Bakht Singh and other Rathor chiefs, and 
demanded a contribution from the Raja, who, immediately on 
receiving the message, assembled a council of war, and thus 
resolutely addressed all his chiefs ; 64 Alas ! how deplorable is the 
condition of Rajputs, that a mean and contemptible tribe from 
the Dakhin demands tribute from them ! Where are those Rdjpiits 
gone who were so brave, that only ten of them could oppose a 
thousand of the enemy, and who once with the edge of their 
sword not only punished the rebels who occupied the most 
secure and impenetrable valleys of Kabul, but drove them out 
and became masters of their strongholds ? While the Rajputs 
occupied the road between Kabul and India, no power could force 
its way into this country from that direction, nor did any people 
there dare to disturb the peace of the subjects or rise in re- 
bellion against the throne. Surely, the blood of true R&jputs 
is altogether extinct.” He uttered many such inflammatory 
sentences before the assembly, and a Rajput, roused by his speech, 
broke silence and said, 44 The Rajputs of this time possess more 
courage than those of former ages; but the R&jas of the present 
time are not so brave or so judicious in command as they were of 
old.” 44 Of course,” replied the Raja, “if the soldiers^ of an army 
be cowards, blame is thrown upon the weakness and inability of 
its leader.” 

In short, after a long discussion, the Rajput rose up with six 
other persons, two of whom were his sons, two his nephews, and 
two his friends. They all mounted their horses, and spurring 
them on, proceeded direct to Appaji’s camp, which was at the 
distance of thirty kos from that of Raja Rakht Singh. They 
alighted from their horses, and at once entered the tent of i^ppaji, 
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turning a deaf ear to the guards who stood at the door and tried 
to prevent them from going in. The chief of these brave Rajputs, 
dauntlessiy approaching the Mahratta chief, sat close to his 
cushion, and freely entered into a conversation with him. He 
asked him, in the name of his Raja, what he meant by coming 
into this territory, and demanding contribution from the Rather 
chief c< I came here,” replied i^ppajr, “ by the force of my arms, 
and I demand the tribute by right of might. If God pleases, 
I will penetrate in a few days to the very palaces of your Raja/ 
“No, no , 11 said the Rajput, “ you must not be too sure of your 
bravery and power, God has made other men stronger than 
. ' ; you/’ 

On hearing these words, Xppajfs indignation knew no bounds, 
and at once breaking out into passion, he began to abuse him and the 
R&ja. The Rajput could not restrain himself, and, inflamed with 
anger, drew out his dagger, and stabbing the Mahratta chief, put 
an end to his existence with one blow. Having severed his head 
from his body, he made off with it, and took it to Raja Bakht 
Singh, while his other companions engaged with the Mahrattas, 
who, with loud shouts, ran towards them, to avenge the death 
of their chief. Three of these Rajputs were slain, and three, 
though much wounded, escaped from the hands of the enemy. 
After the death of Appaji, the Mahrattas were obliged to decamp, 
and return to their country. 

Death of ’Aliwardi Khan , Nazim of Bengal. 

/Aliward^ Khan, the Governor of Bengal, Maksudabad and 
Patna, having no son, and seeing that his end was fast approach- 
ing, appointed his daughter's son as his successor, and enjoined 
on him the observance of two precepts. First, that he should 
never enter into hostilities with the English. Secondly, that 
he should never exalt Jaffar ’AH Khan to any great rank, or 
entrust him with such power as to involve himself in difficulty, 
in case of his revolt. 

Siraju-d daula, however, soon forgot these precepts, and when, 
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after the death of ’Aliwardi Khan, he succeeded to power, he 
took Ja’far ’AH Khan into his favour, and conferred on him a 
jdgir, to which he also attached a troop of horse and foot, and 
[ placed his whole army under his command. The English at 

| Calcutta punctually paid their annual tribute, according to the 

fixed rate. But SIraju-d daula, through his covetousness and 
| pride' of power, demanded an increase of tribute from them, and 

■ became openly hostile towards them. Actuated by his vanity 

| ' and presumption, he suddenly attacked them in Calcutta, and 

having plundered their property and cash, put several of their 
, officers to death, and returned to Murshidabad. 

I As the English had taken no heed of his movements, they 

i could not oppose him at the time with success ; but afterwards 

they collected a large army, and marched boldly towards 
| Murshidabad. They also brought over Ja’far ’All Khan to their 

interest, upon the promise of making over the province of Bengal 
to him. When their army reached within one or two marches 
from Murshidabad, Siraju-d daula advanced to oppose them. 
Ja’far ’All Khan, who had the command of all his forces, wished 
to capture and surrender him to the English without any battle 
being fought; but Siraju-d daula soon became acquainted with his 
intentions, and seeing himself in a helpless situation, secretly 
embarked alone in a boat and fled. 

After his flight the English assigned the province of Bengal to 
Ja’far ’All Khan, who established his rule there, and appointed 
his deputies'in all its districts. All the property of Siraju-d 
daula was taken and divided between him and the English. 
When Siraju-d daula had gone thirty kos from Murshidabad, he 
stopped for a while, and ordered his servant to land in the jungle, 
and try to get some fire for his hukka. Accordingly the servant 
disembarked, and seeing the cottage of a darmsh, he approached 
it, and asked the occupant for some fire. 


It is said that the danvesh had been a servant of Siraju-d 
daula, and, being ignominiously turned out by him for some fault, 
he had become a fakir, and taken up his abode in this jungle. When 
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he saw the servant of Siraju-d daula, with a chittam in his hand 
studded with gems, he instantly recognized him, and asked him 
how he happened to be there. The servant, who was a simpleton, 
discovered the whole matter to him ; and the darwesh, quietly 
leaving him there, -went with all speed to the governor of the 
neighbouring town, and informed him of Siraju-d daula’s 
arrival. As orders for capturing the Nawab had been issued by 
Ja’far ’AM KMn and the English, and the governor had received 
them on the same day, he immediately embarked on a boat, and, 
having seized the Nawab, sent him under the custody of some 
trusty servants to Ja’far ’Ali KMn, who put him to death in 
a.h. 1160 (1747 a.d.). 

Having so far gratified his ambition, Ja’far ’All Khan with a 
settled mind devoted his attention to the management of Bengal, 
and took possession of all the wealth and royal equipage of 
Siraju-d daula, who had involved himself in this danger by not 
observing the wise advice of his grandfather. 

Safdar Jang and Suraj Mai Jat. 

When Safdar Jang was appointed chief minister by Ahmad 
Shah, the districts which, according to the established custom, 
comprised the jdgir of a minister, were also granted to him. 
Fariddbdd, which is twelve kos distance from Shah- J ahanabad, 
had been formerly a part of this jdgir; but since the time of 
the late minister, I’timadu-d daula, Balrdm, a near relation of 
Suraj Mai Jat, having put the officers of the minister to death, 
had made himself master of this district, and gave him only 
what he liked out of its revenues. The magnanimous spirit of 
Safdar J ang could not brook this usage, and he demanded in strong 
terms the surrender of the district by Suraj Mai Jat and Balrdm ; 
but they still retained it, and answered him evasively. 

At last, in a.h. 1160 (1747 a.d.), he marched to Dehli to 
punish them for their delay, and soon recovered Faridabad from 
Balrdm. Having pitched his tents there, he also demanded that 
Suraj Mai should resign all the places which belonged to the 
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Emperor; but the Jat chief, on receiving this demand, began to 
fortify his posts of Dig, Kumbher and other places with strong 
garrisons, guns, and all the munitions of war, and having pre- 
pared himself for an engagement, addressed the minister some- 
times with promises of surrender and sometimes with threats of 
vengeance. 


Fight between Kaim Khan and Sa’du-llah Khan . 

In 1162 a.h. (1749 a.x>.), when Safdar Jang was endeavouring 
to recover possession of the districts which belonged to the 
Emperor, a misunderstanding arose between Kaim Khan, etc,, 
the sons of Muhammad Bangash Afghan, and Sa’du-llah Khan 
and other sons of ’AH Muhammad Khan Rohilla ; and the two 
parties, the Afghans and the Rohillas, went so far in their 
animosity towards each other that they both had recourse to 
arms. Many battles took place between them, and at last the 
contest ended in the destruction of Kaim Khan, the eldest son of 
Muhammad Khan Bangash. The Afghans, after the death of 
their chief, took to flight ; and the Rohillas returned victorious to 
their homes. 

When the news of Kaim Kh&n’s death became known, Safdar 
Jang left the matter with Suraj Mai Jat unsettled, and immediately 
came to DehlL With the permission of the Emperor, he soon 
marched to Farrukh&bad, the residence of Kaim Khan, and con- 
fiscated all the property of the Afghans, leaving only a few 
villages sufficient for the maintenance of Ahmad Khan and the 
other sons and relatives of Muhammad Khan. He placed the 
estates of the Afghans under the management of Raja Nuwul 
Rax, who acted as the Nawab’s deputy in the governoi'ship of the 
province of Oudh and AMhab&d, and himself returned to DehlL 


c Tdfar 'All Khan and Kasim ’All Khan . 

Ja’far ’All Kh&n, who had joined with the English, put 
Siraju-d daula, his sister’s son, who governed Mursliid&b&d, to 
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death, and himself became governor of the province. Kasim 
J AH Khan, who was one of his near relations, acquired great 
strength, and collected a large force on the strength of his con- 
nexion with the governor. Miran, son of Ja’far ’All Khan, 
became deputy of his father, and, having assembled a large army, 
engaged in managing the affairs of the provinces. He resolved 
on punishing Khadim Husain Khan, governor of Puraniya, who 
refused submission to Ja’far ’AH Khan- Having marched from 
Maksuddbad, he reached the banks of the river which flows on 
the other side of Puraniya, and pitched his tents there. After a 
bridge of boats was made, Miran determined to cross the river 
next morning, and make a sudden attack upon Khadim Husain 
Khan. As he had collected a very large army, and was himself 
exceedingly bold and enterprising, Khadim Husain Khan was 
greatly alarmed, and prepared to escape during the night, leaving 
the city of Puraniya to the invader. But, accidentally, about the 
middle of the night, Miran, who was sleeping in his tent, was 
struck dead by lightning. When his army was left without a 
leader, many fled away for fear of Khadim Husain Khan, and 
the rest, with the camp, returned to Ja’far ’All Khan at Mur- 
shidabdd. It is said that Miran was very generous. One day 
[having had no occasion to bestow alms] he said, “Some evil is 
about to befall me, 11 and the same night he was struck by lightning 
and died. 

Ja’far ’AH Khdn, after Miran’s death, became weak and em- 
barrassed. Kasim ’AH Khdn, his son-in-law, who through his 
kindness had been enabled to obtain power, and collect an army, 
joined with the English, and having invited them from Calcutta, 
took Ja’far ’AH Khdn prisoner. The English made Kasim ’AH 
Khan governor of Bengal and ’Azhnabad Patna, instead of 
Ja’far ’AH Khan in 1170 a.h. 


8hdk 'A lam proceeds against Kdlinjar. 

His Majesty, the asylum of the world, Shdh ’ATam Bddshah, 
having subdued the Deputy Subaddr of the province of ’Azimabdd, 
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and taken a contribution from him, returned to the province of 
Oudh, which belonged to Nawab Shuja"u-d daula. The Nawab 
advanced to receive him with honour. The Emperor, accompanied 
by him, went towards Jhansx and the fort of Kalinjar, which 
were very strong places, and in the possession of the Bundela 
Rajas and Mahrattas. Shuja"u-d daula with his army went as 
far as Mahoba, which is near the fort of Kalinjar, and overran 
the country. The Raja of K&linjar was obliged to pay him a 
contribution and also to promise an annual tribute. 

The districts of Jhansi, Kalpi, etc., which belonged to the 
Bundelas and others, were after many battles and struggles taken 
from them, and annexed to the dominions of the Emperor and 
Nawab Shuja’u-d daula. * * Afterwards they crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to Malidi-ghat, where they encamped in 1177 a.h. 
(1763 a.d.). . ■' ; 


Kasim ’All Khan invites Shah ’A'lam and Nawab Shujd’u-d 
daula to \ Azundbdd , and a battle is fought with the English. 

When K&sim ’All Khan, Governor of the province of Bengal, 
Maksudab&d and "Azim&bad Patna, having fled from the English, 
reached the vicinity of Benares, which belonged to Shuja’u-d 
daula, Shah "Alain and the Naw&b were encamped on the banks 
of the J umna, at the ghat of Bibipur, within the boundary of 
Karra, to settle terms about the fort of K&l injar, and corre- 
spondence was going on about the matter with Raja Hindupat. 
At that place a petition was received by t lie Emperor and a letter 
by the Nawab from Kasim ’All Khan, soliciting an interview, and 
requesting assistance, with promises of remuneration. Satis*- 
factory replies were sent on the part of the Emperor and the 
Nawab. Kasim "All Khan therefore left Benares, and when he 
arrived at the ghat of Bibipur, pitched- his tents near the royal 
camp. r 

After an interview with the Emperor and Naw&b Shujau-d 
daula, he presented them with a large donation in cash, valuables 
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and curiosities, and derived encouragement and consolation from 
them. But as in those days a question was under dispute with 
R&ja Hindupat, the Emperor and the Nawab could not attend to 
any other matter till that was settled. Kasim ’AH Khan, seeing 
that the Raja would not come to amicable terms, and that the 
Emperor and the Nawab could not go to ’Azimabad and Bengal 
until the dispute was adjusted, offered his mediation, and after an 
interview with the Raja, settled the question. A part of the 
contribution money, which the Raja had become liable to pay, 
was realized, and for the remainder Kasim ’AH Khan became 
surety. After this, he entreated the Emperor and the Nawab for 
assistance, and represented his desperate circumstances to them. 
He also promised to pay monthly all the expenses of their armies, 
till such time as he might obtain victory over the English, and 
reinstate himself in the provinces of Bengal and ’Azimabad. 

Though some say that the Emperor did not wish to engage 
in hostilities, nevertheless it was at last determined that the 
provinces of Bengal and ’Azxmabad should be taken from the 
English and given to Kasim ’All Khan, and also that the 
English should be punished. Accordingly, on the 1st of Zx-1 
ka’da, 1178 a.h. (20th April, 1765 a.d .), 1 the Emperor, Shuja’u-d 
daula Waziru-1 Mamalik and Kasim ? Ali Khan marched towards 
‘’Azfmabad, as far as Benares. The English who were at *Azim- 
abad Patna trembled like an aspen at the fear of His Majesty 
Shah A lam Badshah and Nawab Shujaii-d daula, and they sent 
petitions to them, soliciting forgiveness for their conduct. They 
deputed Shitab Rai on their part, promising to give up ? Azim- 
abad, pay whatever might be demanded as a contribution, and 
obey any orders that might be given, praying also that the Em- 
peror and the Nawab would return from Benares without attack- 
ing them. 

The request of the English was not acceded to, Shitab Rai was 
turned out of the camp, and’* the royal army marched on from 
Benares. The English, being informed of this, left the city of 
1 [This is a year too late. The real date is 3rd May, 1764.] 
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Patna, and haying assembled at Bach PahM, six kos from that 
city, on the road to Benares, fixed their batteries there. Bely- 
ing upon destiny, they resolved to offer opposition, and prepared 
to fight. 

The Emperor and the Nawab, having marched from Benares, 
proceeded by rapid marches, like an arrow shot from a bow, and 
encamped at five kos from Bach Pah ari. Tlie action commenced 
with the shooting of arrows and firing of muskets, and it continued 
for two days. The third day the brave and bold warriors of 
ShujaVd daula’s army, making a vigorous attack, advanced their 
batteries close to Pahan, and engaged with the English, who also 
spared no effort in resistance, and exerted themselves to fight. 

The whole day the warriors of both sides stood firm fighting 
in the field. At the close of the day, when the sun approached 
the horizon, the brave soldiers of both parties ceased to combat, 
and the batteries remained fixed in their first positions'. But 
Shuja u-d daula, by the advice of some ignorant and inex- 
perienced men who were with him, recalled the warriors of his 
army ‘from Pahan to his own tents. Although Shuja* Kuii 
Khan and others who were at the batteries remonstrated with 
him, and remarked that to remove them from their position would 
be highly inexpedient, because they had been fixed there with 
great difficulty and pains, and in case of retreat it would be veiy 
difficult to regain the position, yet the Nawab would not listen to 
them, and having recalled the soldiers from Pahan, oi*dered the 
batteries to be fixed near his camp. 

The English, considering this a favour of God, occupied the 
position where the batteries of the enemy had been. The next 
day the Nawab could not drive the English from it. In these 
same days, the wet season commenced, and rain began to fall. 
The place where the tents of the Emperor and Shujau-d daula 
were pitched being low, and water having collected there, it was 
considered unfit for the camp, and His Majesty and the Naw&b 
retreated to Baksar, which is thirty kos east of Benares, When 
the rains were over, in consequence of the war having been pro- 
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longed for several months, and the collection of the revenues 
from the provinces which belonged to Shuja’u-d daula having been 
delayed on account of the expedition, and as the army which was 
newly enlisted by the Emperor and the Nawab for this war with 
the English, as well as the veteran troops, began to demand their 
pay, the Emperor and the Nawab asked Kasim "AH Khan for 
the money which he had promised for the expenses of the 
army. But he evaded payment by frivolous excuses. As the 
demand for arrears created a mutinous spirit in the army, and as 
Kasim ’All Khan, notwithstanding that lie was importuned and 
entreated to pay the money, would not come to a right under- 
standing, but resorted to unfair and dishonest expedients, the 
Emperor and the Nawab took harsh measures against him, and 
having called him from his tent, put him under the custody of a 
guard. Whatever property of his they could lay their hands on, 
such as elephants and horses, they sold, and paid the army from 
the proceeds. 

When the rainy season was over, the English, having marched 
from "Azimabad, pitched their tents near Baksar, opposite the 
Emperor’s and the Nawab’s camp, at a distance of five or six ios. 
Lines of intrenchment were prepared on either side, and the 
action commenced with guns and muskets. “As Nawab Shuja’u-d 
daula had heavy artillery with him, the English army could 
not stand against it, and they at last prepared to engage in 
close combat. When recourse was had to this kind of warfare, 
both parties stood their ground firmly, and the warriors of both 
sides, expertly using their swords, bows and arrows, destroyed 
their opponents, and increased the business in the market of the 
angel of death. The brave and intrepid warriors of Nawab 
Shuja u-d daula’s army, having overcome the enemy, fell upon 
his camp, and stretched out their hands to plunder. They put 
a great number of them to the sword, and beat the drums of 
triumph and conquest. The Naw&b ordered his soldiers not to let 
any one escape alive. The army of Shuj&’u-d daula surrounded 
the enemy on all sides, and the English, having no way left for 
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flight, collected at one spot, and having resolved to die, made a 
very desperate attack upon their opponents. Shuja’ Kali Khan, 
alias T 7 sa, who was a slave of the Nawab, and had 4000 horse 
under his command, observed the furious attack of the English, 
and cried out to his soldiers, cc Friends ! it was for such a day as 
this that you put on those arms. Form a compact body, and at 
once charge the enemy, and put them to the sword.” His 
followers seemed ready to obey the command. They read the 
fdtiha , and lifted up their hands in prayer. ’Tsa, thinking that 
they would follow him, galloped his horse towards the English 
front, but only five horsemen out of four thousand followed him. 
Of those cowards who remained behind, some took to flight, and 
others stood idle on their ground. ’Isa with his drawn sword 
furiously attacked the enemy like a Rustam. He killed many, 
and after astonishing feats of valour, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom. Having shown his loyalty, he met with the mercy 
of God. 

When Shuja’ Kuli Khan, alias *Tsa, was slain, all his cavalry 
at once took to flight, and caused great confusion in the army of 
Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula. The English, being informed of this, 
with great impetuosity attacked the division of Raja Beni 
Bahadur, the deputy of the Nawab. The Raja, who had never 
been in action, could not stand his ground, and fled without at- 
tempting to fight. As he commanded several thousands, both 
of horse and foot, his flight caused the defeat of the armies 
of the Emperor and the Naw&b. The English took possession of 
the intrenchments of the fugitives. Although the Nawab tried 
much to rally them, and cried out (in the words of Sa’di), u Ye 
brave men, exert yourselves to fight, and do not put on the 
clothes of women,” yet none returned, all sought safety in flight. 

When the Nawab and the Emperoris forces fled, the English 
fell upon their camps, and began to plunder them. The Nawab 
hastened in confusion towards Benares, and halted when he arrived 
there. The English took possession of his tents, guns and other 
property. The Emperor also fled to Benares. The Naw&b, after 
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some days, hastened to Allahabad, and stayed there three months 
collecting a large array. 

The English, in the mean time, laid siege to Chunar. Sidi 
Muhammad Bashir Khan, the Governor, offered opposition, and, 
opening his artillery from the ramparts, fought very bravely. But 
when several days had passed, and nobody came to reinforce him 
(for the fort was near Benares, and the Nawab was at Allah- 
abad), he was obliged to capitulate, and leave the fort in their 
possession. He was allowed to go to Nawab Shuja’u-d daula at 
Allahabad. The English made an alliance with Shah ’Alam, 
who was at Benares, and marched with him from that place to 
Jaunpur. The Naw&b moved towards the same place at the head 
of a large army, with the intention of hazarding a battle. 

Both parties encamped near Jaunpur, at the distance of two 
or three kos from each other, and skirmishes took place between 
them. Two or three English officers fell into the hands of the 
Mughals of the Nawabs army, and this obliged the English to 
propose terms of peace through the Mughal chiefs, who at their 
request advised the Nawab to accept the terms. Beni Bahadur, 
and some other short-sighted and ignorant people dissuaded him 
from liberating: the English officers, and he would not agree to 
peace. This created enmity and disaffection in the minds of the 
Mughal chiefs against the Nawab, and they accordingly entered 
into an understanding with the English, that if they delivered 
the Naw&b into the hands of the English on the day of battle, 
they should be rewarded with appointments in the provinces. 
The Nawab, being apprised of this, was greatly alarmed, because 
the Mughals were the most powerful body in his army. When 
the armies prepared to engage, the Mughals stood aloof, and as 
the Nawab’s affairs were reduced to a desperate condition, and a 
battle could not be hazarded, he broke up his camp near Jaunpur, 
and retreated towards Lucknow. 

When he reached that place, Simru 1 Gardi, who was at the 

1 [The adventurer “ Sumroo ’• or “ Sombre.”] 
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head of ten or twelve thousand Gardi Telinga 1 soldiers ; Gusain 
Aniip Gir, who commanded several thousand horse ; and 9 AH 
Beg Khan, Shitab Jang, and Agha Bakir, who, though 
Mughals, had not joined with the insurgents, hastened to meet 
the Nawab. Najaf Khan, Muhammad ’All Khan, Agha Rahim 
and other Mughal chiefs, went over to the English, and the rest 
of the army fled. 

On the 9th of Sha’ban, a.h. 1178 (1 Feb. 1765), the Nawab 
with his whole family, and all the property which he could collect, 
marched from Lucknow towards Bareilly, which belonged to Hafiz 
Rahmat Rohilla. On leaving Lucknow, the Nawab encamped at 
bdoli (well), near Rustam-nagar. 

Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, having reached Bareilly, which formed 
the tcMuka of Hafiz Rahmat Rohilla, left his family there with 
Simru Gardi, who was at the head of several thousand horse and 
foot soldiers. He himself proceeded to Garh Muktesar, which is 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, thirty kos from Shah- 
Jahanabad. He met there the chiefs of the Mahratta army, and 
made an alliance with them. Having returned thence, he came to 
Farrukhabad. Gusain Anup Gir, who was a great general and 
one of the oldest servants of the Nawab, quarrelled with him 
while encamped on the banks of the Ganges near Garh Muktesar, 
on account of the pay of his regiments, and having deserted him, 
went over to Jawahir Singh, son of Suraj Mai Jat. 

When Nawab Shujahi-d daula arrived at FarrukMb&d, he 
requested Ahmad Khan and Muhammad Khan Rangash, Hdfiz 
Rahmat, Diindi Khan, Najib Khan, and other Rohilla and 
Afghan chiefs, to lend him their aid ; but through fear of the 
English they all refused to accompany him. Ghaziu-d din Khan 
Hmadu-1 Mulk, who was in those days with Ahmad Khan at 
Farrukhabad, accompanied Shujau-d daula from Farrukh&b&d to 
the Mahrattas at Kora. The Mahrattas went with them to 
the ferry of J&jraau, on the banks of the Ganges. The English 
left Allahabad, and came to the same place, when Nawab ShujaVd 

1 [See note, p. 155, supra.] 
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daula, Ghazm-d din Khan and the Mahrattas resolved to oppose 
them. 

After an obstinate battle, the army of the Mahrattas took to 
flight, and having plundered on their way the city of Kora, 
arrived at Kalpi Ghazfu-d din, with a few men, fled to Farrukh- 
abad. Shuja’u-d daula, disappointed in obtaining help and 
assistance in every quarter, determined to venture alone to the 
English, and make peace with them, rather thaji wander from 
place to place in a state of embarrassment. He accordingly came 
unattended to Jajmau, where the English had encamped. When 
he approached the camp, and the English were informed of his 
coming, their chiefs, who were very polite and affable, immediately 
came out of their tents, and proceeded on foot to meet him. They 
showed him great hospitality and respect, and, accompanying him 
to their tents with due honour, promised to restore to him the 
provinces which had been in his possession, and told him that he 
was at liberty to place his family wherever he liked* The Nawab, 
having taken his leave from the English, pitched his tents at the 
distance of four kos from theirs. He summoned his family from 
Bareilly, and sent them to Lucknow. 

Simru, commander of the Gardi regiment, who was now in 
the service and in charge of the family of the Nawab, had been 
formerly in the employ of the English ; and, taking some offence 
at them, had entered the service of Kasim 'All Khan, Governor 
of Bengal, and when the Khan was ruined, had entered at Baksar 
into the service of Nawab Shujau-d daula. As peace was now 
made, the English demanded his surrender by the Nawab ; but 
the Nawab, respecting his bravery and courage, did not consider 
it proper to comply, but dismissed Simru from his service. 
Simru, who was coming with the family of the Nawab from 
Bareilly to Lucknow, learnt the news of his dismissal on the way. 
On this he petitioned for the arrears of his pay, and resolved to 
take severe measures in the event of refusal. The Naw&b Began* ? 
mother of Nawab Shujaff-d daula, and Beni Bahadur, paid him 
what was due to him near Shahabad, and then dismissed him. 
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Having received his pay, he went to Jawahir Singh J at at Dig 
and Kumbher. The family of the Nawab, with the Khanam 
Sahiba and others, arrived at the bdoli (well), near Lucknow, on 
the 9th Muharram, a.h. 1179 (28 June, 1765 a.d.), and pitched 
their tents there. 

As by this time the Nawab, in company with the English, had 
reached Phuphamau, near Allahabad; his family followed him to 
the same place. * * But the English intimated to him that he 
should leave the ladies of his family at Faizabad, and himself 
accompany them to Maksudabad, where their chief resided. The 
Nawab acted according to their request, and, having embarked in 
a boat, accompanied them to that city by water, with only a few 
attendants. When an interview took place between the English 
and the Nawab on the way between (Aziraabdd and Maksud- 
ab&d, they showed him great hospitality and kindness, and wrote 
him a letter, in which they restored to him both the provinces 
which had been in his’ possession. They took from him the 
district of Allahabad, with several other mahals , the annual 
revenue of which amounted altogether to twelve lacs of rupees, 
and also the district of Kora, and they gave these places to Sh&h 
*Aiam Badsh&h. They also promised to pay the Emperor 
annually a sum of fifty lacs of rupees on account of the provinces 
of Bengal and \Azimabad, and having placed their officers in the 
fort of AllahaMd, they erected a factory there. From the 13th of 
Rabfu-1 awwal, a'.h. 1179, the Nawab’s rule was again established 
in the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad 1 The Emperor took 
up his residence in Sultan KhusnTs garden at Allahabad. The 
English garrisoned the fort of Allahabad, and erected a factory 
in Benares. Mr. Hooper was appointed Resident at the Court 
of - the Nawab. 

The English . 

How can I sufficiently extol the courage, generosity, and justice 
of the English ? In bravery Rustam cannot be compared to 

1 [AllttlialM was not restored, but, as stated above, was given to the Emperor.] 
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them, because, with only 10,000 foot soldiers, they marched from 
Maksudabad to ’Azimabad, fighting against the army of K&simr 
? AH Khan, consisting of 100,000 horse and foot, and never 
showed their backs in battle. In the same manner they engaged 
four times with the armies of Shuja'u-d daula and the Emperor, 
which amounted to more than 100,000 infantry and horse, and 
yet never retreated from the field. Moreover, they have fought 
against the Mahrattas and Ghazni- d dm Khan, and always with 
a similar result. Hatim Tai, who is said to have been the very 
model of generosity, had not perhaps such a liberal mind and 
magnanimous spirit as they have, because, after obtaining victory 
over Siraju-d daula, they gave the provinces of Bengal and 
Azimabad to Ja’far J Ali Khan, and afterwards to Kasim ’Ali 
Khan, and after conquering the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad, 
they restored them both to Nawab ShujTu-d daula. 1 Naushir- 
wan is mentioned as most just and equitable, but in justice and 
equity the English are not inferior to him. When they entered 
the city of Lucknow, and other cities and towns in the provinces 
of Oudh and Allahabad, as conquerors, they did not hurt there 
even an ant, and in no way injured or troubled any person. 
Notwithstanding that many turbulent and seditious characters 
instigated them, and pointed out to them the riches of the people, 
told them that certain bankers possessed great wealth, and urged 
that it should be exacted from them, yet these righteous people 
allowed no mischief to be clone, but on the contrary, punished 
these low informers, and cautioned them against spelling such 
words again. They strictly ordered their soldiers to commit 
no act of oppression or extortion ttpon any individual. Mr. 
Hooper was long a Resident at the Court of Nawab Shuja^u-d 
daula, and yet, during the period of seven or eight years he 
was so accredited, neither he himself nor any of his servants 
committed a single act of violence against any person. Monsieur 
Laintin (?), a Firing!, who was one of the greatest of Nawab 
ShujcVu-d daula’s followers, conducted himself in the same 

1 See note in preceding page. 
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exemplary manner ; and although he sent Sy&m Lai, his dhcdn, 
to prison at the instigation of the diwan’s enemies, still lie gave 
him no unnecessary pain. In short, the goodness of these people 
is beyond all bounds, and it is on account of their own and their 
servants 7 honesty that they are so fortunate and wealthy. 

Jawahir Singh and Raimi Singh , sons of Siiraj Mai Jat> 
and their successors . 

In the month of Jumada-s sani, 1181 a.h. (Oct, 1767), Jawahir 
Singh, son of Suraj Mai Jat, marched from Dig and Knmblier, 
which were his residences, to bathe in the tank of Pokhar, a 
great sacred place of the Hindus/ It is situated near Ajrair, 
within the territory of Baja Madhu Singh, son of Baja Jai 
Singh Kachhwaha ; and Jawahir Singh, on reaching the boundary 
of the Baja^s possessions, began to ravage the country and 
plunder the people. He overran most places in the territory. 
When he reached within two stages from Pokhar, he learnt that 
B&ja Bijai Singh, son of Baja Bakht Singh Rathor, had also 
come to bathe. Fearing on account of the outrages he had com- 
mitted on his way, he wrote to Bijai Singh that he was suspicious 
of M&dhu Singh, and that, if he would permit him, he would 
come to bathe. The Baja wrote in reply that he should come 
only with 2000 horse; but Jawahir Singh, contrary to this desire, 
proceeded with all his forces, which consisted of about 60,000 
horse, one lac of foot, and one thousand large and small guns. 
On the 13th of Jumada-s sani he bathed in the tank, and having 
halted a few days there, returned. 

The news of his outrages and plundering having reached 
Madhu Singh and other Rajput chiefs, they considered it a 
great insult, and contrary to custom. All the Rajputs having 
assembled together, went to Madhu Singh, * * proposing to 
take revenge. Madhu Singh replied that he did not think it 
worthy of himself to oppose Jawahir Singh, whose forefathers 
had been of the lowest dependents and creatures of his ances- 
tors, but that whosoever liked might go against him. Accord- 
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ingly Dal el Singh and other* Raj puts, to the number of about 
20,000 horse, and an equal body of foot soldiers, went to 
oppose Jaw&hir Singh, who, finding it difficult to force his way, 
resolved to fight. A battle ensued. The Rajputs showed such 
bravery and courage, that they destroyed about 20,000 horse 
and foot of the army of Jawahir Singh. Many also drank the 
cup of death on their part. Jawahir Singh, not being able to 
stand before the cruel sword of the Rajputs, took to flight alone, 
and with great difficulty and pain reached Dig and Kumblier. 
His guns, elephants, horses, treasure, and all the furniture of 
pomp, fell into the hands of the Rajputs, who, after staying a few 
days on the field, returned to their respective residences. 

Jawahir Singh felt great shame of this defeat, and much of the 
vanity and pride which he had entertained was reduced. It is said 
that Jawahir Singh had made a soldier his associate and had great 
friendship for him. * * This soldier, having been guilty of some 
improper act, was disgraced. * * One day, when the Jat chief 
had gone hunting with only a few attendants, that soldier, taking 
his sword and shield, went to the place where Jawahir Singh was 
standing carelessly with a few men, and struck him a blow with 
his sword, saying, “ This is the punishment of the disgrace I 
have received.” In one blow there was an end of Jawahir Singh’s 
existence, who departed to the world of eternity in the month of 
Safar, 1182 a.h. (June, 1768 a.d.). He was succeeded by his 
brother Ratan Singh. * * 

When Ratan Singh was killed by a /a/dr, the ministers of the 
State elevated his infant son, Eanjit Singh, to his place, and 
seated him upon the masnad of the chiefship. Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawam Singh, sons of Suraj Mai, but by another wife, 
rose in opposition, and collected an army of Mahrattas and 
others, to the number of about 30,000 horse, and an equal 
number of foot soldiers. The ministers of Ranjit called the Sikh 
forces from Lahore. These forces then entered the territories 
of the Jat, and stretched out their hands to plunder. Although 
the Jats opposed them, yet they did not withhold their hands. 
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At last, the armies of Ranjit Singh, being collected, fought with 
the Sikhs, and drove them out of his possessions. Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawanl Singh went with the Mahratta array towards 
Malwa and Ujjain. The son of Ballu Jat, who had raised a 
rebellion in the territory, and wished to alienate a part from it, 
and make himself its master, was also baffled in his schemes, 
and could not succeed in his object. 

In the month of Safar, 1183 a.h. (June, 1769 a.d.), the town 
of Dig Kumbher twice caught fire, and about twelve or thirteen 
thousand men were burnt. No account was taken of the animals 
and houses which were consumed. 

In the same year Tukkaji Holkar, son-in-law 1 of Malhar Rao, 
Ram Ohaiid Ganesh and other Mahrattas proceeded with a for- 
midable army of one lac of horse and foot from the Dakhin, and 
reached the territory of Ranjit Singh. A great conflict took 
place between the J at and Mahratta forces, and numerous men 
on both sides fell in the field. But the gale of victory blew in 
favour of the Mahratta army, and the Jats took refuge in the 
most fortified of their strongholds. The Mahratta army overran 
and spread devastation in the country which belonged to Ranjit 
Singh Jat, from Agra to Kol and Jalesar. The Jats, having 
assembled their forces, prepared to oppose them, and at last 
peace was made between the parties. The Jats gave a contribu- 
tion of about forty-five foes of rupees to the Mahrattas, and 
saved the country from their depredations. Being restored to 
their possessions, they banished the fear of the Mahrattas from 
their minds. Civil feuds had broken out among Nuwul * Singh, 
Ranjit Singh, and other sons and grandsons of Suraj Mai Jat, and 
great disturbances took place, in consequence. 

Najaf Khan, in the commencement of the year 1187 a.h, 
(1773 a.d.), made an irruption into the territories of the 
Jats ; the Biluclus, Mewattls, and other tribes also joined with 
him. He brought many places which belonged to them into his 

1 [He was “no way related to Malhar Eko.”— Malcolm's Central India, yqL 
i. p. 163 ; Grant Huff, vol, ii. p. 196.] 
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possession, and lias continued to spread disturbances in their terri- 
tories up to this day, the 9th of Jumada-s sani, 1189 a.h. (Aug. 
1775 a.d.). He subdued the Jats, and reduced the Kajas to 
subjection, as we have particularized in the chapter which gives 
his history. Najaf Khan took the fortress of Dig by storm from 
the Jats, who, according to some, also lost possession of Kumbher. 
This place, as well as Agra, Mathura, Bindraban, Eol, J alesar 
and Kama, beside many other mahctls , fell into the possession of 
Najaf Khan, who at the present day, the 1st of the month of 
Jumada-1 awwal, 1192 a.h. (1 June, 1778 a.d.), has been 
engaged for some time in besieging the fort of MachelirL 


Account of Bengal, Malcsiiddbdd, and Patna ? Azimahad> and of 
the cities of Calcutta and Dacca . 

When the English had driven out Kasim ’All Khan from 
Bengal, Maksudabad and ’Azimabacl Patna, they confirmed the 
son of Ja’far ’AH Khan in the deputy-governorship of Bengal, 
and Shitab Rai in that of ’Azimabad Patna. The armies which 
were stationed in those provinces under the command of the 
former governors were all dismissed, and the necessary number of 
Telinga barhandazes were enlisted, to be kept at the disposal of 
the deputy-governors of the provinces. It is said that a very 
strange practice was introduced into the country, namely, that 
the English began to sell some articles themselves, and that they 
prohibited other traders from dealing in them according to former 
practice. 

In the month -of Shawwal, 1183 a.h. (Feb. 1770 a.b.), in the city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, such a storm raged that 
many men were killed, and houses destroyed by the force of the 
hurricane. In the same year such a dreadful famine occurred in 
Calcutta, Bengal, and Azimabad, that in places where four 
rnaimds of grain had been sold for a rupee, even four sirs were 
not then to be obtained for the same money. Consequently 
many persons died of hunger. It is said that in Bengal and 
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'Azim&bad about three million seven hundred thousand men 
were starved to death ; and many sold their sons and daughters 
for grain, or for four or eight anas a piece. On account of this 
dearth, the English sent several hundred boats from Calcutta to 
Faizabad for the purpose of procuring grain. Thus the price of 
corn was also raised in Faizabad and Lucknow. 

It is said that in the month of Muharram, 1183 a.h. (May, 

1769 a.d.), such showers of hailstones fell, that the whole city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, was reduced to ruins, j 

Several men were killed, houses levelled to the ground, and only j 

a few men survived. In the same month and the same year ] 

hailstones fell also in the city of Maksudabad. 

It is said that the English are so just and honest, that they do 
not interfere with the wealth of any rich men, bankers, merchants ] 

and other people who reside in their cities, but, on the contrary, j 

they are very kind to those who are wealthy. But from those J 

who are powerful they manage to obtain money by their wisdom 
and adroitness, and even by force if necessary ; but they are not 
oppressive, and never trouble poor people. They are a wonderful 
nation, endowed with equity and justice. May they be always 
happy, and continue to administer justice ! 

Arrival of Governor General Hastings at Lucknow . 


When, in 1198 a.h. (1784 a.d.), the news spread in Faizabad, 
Lucknow, and other places under the jurisdiction of the Nawab 
Waziru : l Mamalik A'safu-d daula, ruler of the provinces of Oudh 
and All&habad, that the Governor General, Mr. Hastings, was 
coming from Calcutta towards Lucknow, Nawab Asafu-d daula, 
with a view to welcome him, marched from that city on the 9fch of 
Rabi'u-s sani, and encamped at Jhusi, near All&haMd. When 
the intelligence of the Governor General's arrival at Benares was 
received, the Naw&b despatched the minister, Haidar Beg Kh&n, 
accompanied by Almas 'AH Khan, Governor of Kora and 
Etawa, an officer of great ability and influence. They met the 
Governor General at Benares, and having presented their nazars^ 
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remained in attendance on him. When the Governor General 
reached Allah&b&d, Nawab A'safu-d daula crossed the river, and 
after an interview had taken place between these magnates, they 
came together to Lucknow. Great rejoicings were made by the 
people on account of the arrival of the Governor General, for the 
English are very just, equitable and humane. 

Destruction of Pilgrims at Hardwar. 

Every year, in the month of Baisakh (April), the people of 
India, particularly Hindus, resort to Hardwar, a place of great 
sanctity, for the purpose of bathing, and a fair lasts for several 
days. It is said that in Jumada-1 awwal, 1198 a.h. (April, 
1784 A.n.), in the (Hindi) month of Baisakh, when the people 
had collected as usual, such a deadly blast arose that fifteen hun- 
dred persons, men and women, died from it in less than two 
hours. In the same month and year thousands of persons lost 
their lives from starvation in Dehli in a space of five or six days, 
on account of the dearth of corn. The famine raged from 
Multan down to Bengal and Maksudab&d, with such violence 
that people were reduced to a very deplorable state. They 
laboured under double difficulties, one the ‘scarcity of grain, and 
the other the want of employment, which equally affected both 
the soldier and the tradesman. 

Mr, Hastings, Governor General, imprisoned and sent home by 
orders of the King of England} 

Mr. Hastings, who some years previously had been appointed 
by the King of England as Governor of Bengal, Maksudabad, 
and ’Azimabad Patna, revolted from his obedience, and paid no 
attention to the King's orders, declaring that he was a servant of 
the Kings of India. 2 The King of England sent another governor 
to Calcutta in his place \ and when he arrived in Calcutta, and 

1 [This* short Extract has been retained, not for its accuracy, but for its native 
view of the subject.] 

2 [Tbe Directors of the East India Company.] 
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went to visit Mr. Hastings, that gentleman killed him by the 
power of his sorceries. 

After this, the King of England despatched another officer to 
fill the place of Mr. Hastings at Calcutta ; but that gentleman 
declined to resign charge of the government. At last they de- 
termined on fighting a duel, with the understanding that the victor 
should assume the office of Governor. A day was fixed, and 
on that day they fought a duel. Mr. Hastings escaped, but 
wounded his antagonist in the arm with a pistol-ball, who was 
consequently obliged to return to England. 

The King of England then contrived a plot, and sent to 
Calcutta about four hundred European soldiers, in a vessel under 
the command of Mr. Macpherson, with a letter to Mr. Hastings, 
to the effect that, as in these days he had many battles to fight, 
Mr. Macpherson had been despatched with these soldiers to 
reinforce him, and to render service to him whenever exigency 
might require it. Secret instructions were given to Mr. Macpherson 
and the soldiers to seize Mr. Hastings and forward him to His 
Majesty’s presence. When the ship reached near Calcutta, Mr. 
Macpherson sent the Boyal letter to Mr. Hastings, and saluted 
him with the fire of guns of the ship. Mr. Hastings, having 
read the letter, embarked in a boat, and, in company of 
•the other English officers who were with him in Calcutta, pro- 
ceeded to welcome Mr. Macpherson. On his approaching the 
vessel, Mr. Macpherson paid a salute, and with a double guard of 
the European soldiers, went from the ship into Mr. Hastings’s 
boat. Immediately on boarding the boat, he ordered the soldiers 
to surround Mr. Hastings, and having thus made him a prisoner, 
showed him the orders for his own appointment as Governor, and 
the warrant which His Majesty had given for the apprehension 
of Mr. Hastings, who saw no remedy but to surrender himself a 
prisoner. Mr. Macpherson sent him to England in a ship under 
the custody of the European guard which had come out for that 
purpose.. V: ^ 


TA'Rfiffl-I SHAHADAT-I FARRUKH SIYAR 


. OF 

MIRZA MUHAMMAD BAKES H. 

[The full title of this work is Tarikh-i ShahAdaUi Farruhh 
Siyar wa Julus-i Muhammad Shah . The author, Mirza Mu- 
hammad Bakhsh, was a poet, and wrote under the name Ashob. 
Nothing has been found about him beyond what he himself tells 
us in his Preface. He was a soldier, and served with Nawab 
Mu’niu-1 Mulk, 66 from the beginning to the end of the war with 
Ahmad Shah Abdali.” He records how in this war he personally 
overthrew and granted quarter to three Abdali horsemen, for 
which exploit he obtained great applause and reward. After- 
wards he served under Ehan-khanan (Intizamu-d daula), and 
obtained a mansah of 2000, with his ancestral title of Kaswar 
Kh&n; but he adds that this title was beyond his deserts, and he 
remained contented with his simple name of Muhammad Bakhsh. 
Subsequently he acted in company with Hmadu-l Mulk Ghaziu-d 
din Khan. He seems to have been a bold dashing officer, and 
he had several brothers and friends serving with him. His name 
frequently appears in the course of the work when he records 
what he himself did or sajv, as in the Extract which follows. 

The work bears no special relation to the death of Farrukh 
Siyar. The author’s intention was to write the history of 44 the 
hundred years from the death of Aurangzeb to the present 
time, 1196 a.h.” (1782 a.d.) ; but Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. and 
another in the Library of the India Office close with the return 
of Nadir Shah, and the death of Zakariya Kh&n, governor of the 
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Panj&b. The history is very summary up to the beginning of 
the reign of Muhammad Shah, after which it is written in full 
detail. The author acknowledges his obligations to the Tdnkh-i 
Muhammad Shdh , but has also recorded “ what he heard from 
trustworthy persons^ and what he saw when serving Sultans and 
wazirs.” In his Preface he mentions the works that he used for 
his Introduction. They are the usual authorities : the Akbar- 
nchna , TabaMt-i Akbari> Ikbal-numa~i Jahangiri, u the Journal 
which Jahangir himself wrote in a very pleasant style,” and 
many other works. There are some references also to his own 
poetical productions — a poem of 700 couplets called Falak-dshob , 
written at Bhartpur, u one of the strong fortresses of Suraj Mai 
J at,” and another called Kdr-nama , 66 Book of Deeds,” in 3000 
couplets, written by command to celebrate the wars of Nawab 
Mu’inu-l Mulk. 

In the course of the Preface he speaks of the English in highly 
eulogistic terms. He specially mentions Captain Jonathan Scott, 
whose learning and acquirements he extols in verse, and for whose 
encouragement he is grateful. He also acknowledges the counte- 
nance and kindness which he received from Colonel Polier at 
Lucknow. 

Size — 9 inches by 8, 670 pages of 15 lines each.} 

EXTBACT. 

[When Nizamu-1 Mulk went forth to treat with Nadir Shah, 
the author of this work, with several horsemen consisting of his 
brethren and near relations, by the strength of their horses, but 
with great difficulty and much management, got in front of the 
elephants of iSfeaf Jail Nizamu-1 Mulk, and arrived first at the 
battle-field. * * As we were before all, we had the first sight. 
The Persians and others of Nadir’s army, having dismounted 
and picketed their horses, were plundering and ransacking with- 
out check. They had broken open the chests with blows of 
axes and swords, torn in pieces the bags of gold and silver, and 
having scattered the contents on the ground, were engaged in 
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picking them up. Furniture, especially the culinary utensils of 
silver and copper, fell into the hands of the plunderers. 

When we reached the place of meeting, it was dark, and every 
one, great and small, remained on the spot he first reached. His 
Majesty approached with a large escort of men and guns with 
great splendour. Next came the train of the chief tcassir ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Zahiru-d daula Bahadur. His elephant was in armour, 
and he himself rode in an iron howda, and was clothed in armour 
from head to foot, so that his eyes were the only parts of his 
body that were visible. He was attended by a suitable escort of 
men and arms, and made his obeisance to his monarch, and his 
Milam to Xsaf Jah. Next came the Waziru-l mamdlik Bahadur. 
* * All the chiefs were mounted on elephants clad in armour, in 
war hoicdas of iron variously ornamented, and all the elephant 
riders from the greatest to the least were covered with arms and 
armour from head to foot.] 


CXYII 


[This is one of the works mentioned by Sir H. M. Elliot as 
containing matter for the history of Shah "Alain. lie did not 
obtain a copy of the work, and all that is known about it is de- 
rived from a letter written to Sir Henry by Sir Walter Elliot. 
It says, 44 The WakVaUi Azfari is a mere autobiography of an 
individual of no note. This Azfari had some intercourse with 
Ghulara Kadir in his youth, and gives a few particulars of events 
which passed under his own observation” From the extracts 
inclosed in this letter it is apparent that the work was written 
after the death of Ghul&m Kadir, which occurred in 1788 A.D.] 
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BAHEXJ-L MAWVVA'J 

OP 

MUHAMMAD ALt KH^N ANS^Rf. 

The author of this work is Muhammad ’AH Khan Ansari, I bn 
Tzzatu-d daula Hidayatu-llah Khan, son of Shamsu-d daula 
Lutfu-llah- Khan Sadik Tahawwur Jang. 

Being devoted from his early youth, as most of these authors 
say of themselves, to history and studies subsidiary to it, and 
passing most of his time in the company of those who spoke and 
wrote of these subjects, he determined upon writing a general 
history; and as he had already written an account of the 
Prophets, he thought he could not do better than devote his time 
to .a more secular History, embracing the lives of the Kings who 
in past times have ruled upon the earth ; so that, through both his 
labours combined, he might derive the double reward of hope of 
heaven and advantage upon earth. Relying, therefore, upon 
the help of God, he allowed 44 the parrot of his tongue to expatiate 
in the garden of language,” and after spending a very long time 
upon his compilation, he completed it in the year 1209 a.k., 
corresponding with a.d. 1794-5. 

It is a comprehensive and useful work, as will be seen from the 
list of contents given below, but it presents nothing particularly 
worthy of extract. 

The work is divided into nine Chapters, and forty-nine Sections, 
fancifully called seas (bahr) and waves (maty) respectively, and 
hence the title of Bahm-l Mawwaj, 44 The Tempestuous Sea.” 
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CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. L— Book I. In sis Chapters: 1. Peshdadians ; 2. 
Kai&nians ; 3. Tawaifu-1 Muluk ; 4. Sassanians; 5. Akasira $ 6. 
Tubbas of Yemen, p. 8.— II. In two Chapters : 1. Um may ides ; 
2. ’Abb asides, p. 64. — III. In eleven Chapters : 1. T&hirians ; 

2. Saffarians ; 3. Samanians ; 4. Ghaznivides ; 5. Grhorians ; 
6. Buwaihides ; 7. Saljukians ; 8. Khwarizmshahis ; 9. Atabaks 
10. Isma’ilians ; 11. Chiefs of Kara Khitai and Eirman, p. 
112. — IV. In eight Chapters : 1. The Caesars ; 2. The Saljuks 
of Rum ; 3. Danishmandias ; 4. Salifias ; 5. Manguchakias ; 
6. Rulers of Karaman ; 7. Zdlkadarias ; 8. OthmanKs, p. 175. 
— V. On the Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 208. — VL In 
four Chapters : 1. Turk, the son of Yafath ; 2. Tatar, and his 
descendants ; 3. The Mughal s ; 4. Puranjar Kaan, p. 211. — 
VII. In seven Chapters, on Changiz Khan and his descendants, 
p. 219. — VIII. In five Chapters : 1. Chanbanians ; 2. Tlkanians ; 

3. Muzaffarians ; 4. Rulers of Kirit ; 5. Saribarans, p. 274.- — 
IX. In Six Chapters : 1. Timur and his descendants ; 2. His 
descendants who ruled in Tran and Khur&s&n ; 3. Kara-kuinlu 
Turks; 4. Ak-kuinlu ; 5. Saffarians ; 6. Nadir Shah, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, etc., p. 319. 

Size— L arge 8vo., containing 437 pages, with 17 lines to 
a page. 

This work is known to me only from a copy in the Library of 
the Raja of Benares, and I have never heard of any other. A 
ponderous commentary on the Kuran bears the same title. 


’IBRAT-NA'MA 


OF 

FAKfR KHAIRU-D D jftT MUHAMMAD. 

[The author of this work was Fakir Khairu-d din Allahabadi, 
who also wrote the History of Jaunpur translated by Major 
Pogson and the Balwant-ndma . > to be hereafter noticed. During 
the latter part of his life he resided at Jaunpur, in the enjoyment 
of a pension from the British Government, which he had earned 
principally by the assistance which he rendered to Mr. Anderson 
in his negociations with the Mahrattas. He left the service of 
Mr. Anderson through sickness, and was afterwards in the service 
of one of the Imperial princes. Subsequently he retired to 
Lucknow, and obtained some favour from the Nawab Sa’&dat’Ali, 
whom he greatly extols, and whose high sounding titles he 
recites in full as “ Ftimadu-d daulat wau-d din I’tiz&du-l Islam 
wau-1 Muslimln Waziru-1 mamalik TFmdatu-1 Mulk Yaminu-d 
daulat Nazi mu-1 Mulk Hawab Sa’adat ? Ali Xlifin Bahadur 
Mubariz Jang.' 1 The author died about the year 1827. 

The work may be considered as a History of the reigns of 
*Alamgir II. and Shall ? Alam, for although it begins with Timur, 
the lives of the Emperors before ’Alamgir are dismissed in a 
very summary way, and occupy altogether only 25 pages. The 
main portion of the work, the reign, of Shah 7 Alam especially, is 
very full and minute, and the author shows himself particularly 
“well acquainted with the affairs of Sindhia. The work is of con- 
siderable length, and is divided into years and many chapters. It 
closes soon after recounting the horrible cruelties practised on the 
Emperor Shah 7 Alam and his family by the infamous Ghulam 
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Kadir, whose atrocities lie describes at length, and whose conduct 
he denounces in the strongest language : 64 The greatest of all the 
calamities that have fallen upon Hindustan were the acts of the 
traitor Ghulam Kadir, which deprived the Imperial house of all 
its honour and dignity, and consigned himself, his relations, 
and his tribe, to everlasting infamy.” 

A subsequent chapter describes the death of Ghulam Kadir, 
whose career induced the author to give his work the title of 
’Ibrcd-ndma, “ Book of Warning.” It extends to 1204 a.h. 
(1790 A.D.), and was written before the end of the reign of Sh&h 
5 Alam. The history is well written, in simple intelligible language, 
and deserves more notice than the limits of this work will allow. 
Some Extracts follow, translated chiefly by the Editor, but a few 
passages are by mmsfiis. 

Sir IT. Elliot’s copy was bought at Lucknow, and is a folio 14 
inches by 9, containing 500 pages of 25 lines to the page.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Mutiny against ’ Imada-l Mnlk Gh&zlu-(l : din. 

[Tmadu-1 Muik, after arranging the revenue and other matters 
(upon the accession of ’Alamgir II.), set about a reformation of 
the cavalry and sin d&gli 1 system, which had fallen into a very 
corrupt state. He removed the Emperor from Shah-Jahanabad 
to Panipat, and then, taking away from the officials of the cavalry 
the lands which they held round the capital, he appointed his 
own officers to manage them. The chiefs of the cavalry, being 
hurt by the deprivation of their sources of income, and being 
encouraged by the Emperor and some of his councillors, were 
clamorous against the tva.zzr, and sent their waMls to him to 
demand their pay. The wazir directed Naj ib Khan to inquire 
into the matter, and he set his son, Zabita Kh&n, to the work. * * 

The soldiers, dissatisfied with their wakils , and ready for a 
disturbance, sent thirty or forty of their most violent leaders 

1 [The word sin seems to have a -wider meaning than, that suggested in page 136 
supra. There were various ddghs. In the Clmhdr Gukdr } the skamsher (sword) 
ddgh is mentioned.] 
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to get redress for their grievances. These men, complaining 
and railing against their officers, went to the pavilion of the 
wazir > and, collecting there in a mob, raised a great tumult. 
The wazir heard this, and, proud of his rank and power, came 
fearlessly out to quell the disturbance. The rioters seized 
him, and began to abuse him in terms unmentionable. Num- 
bers gathered together from every side, and the mob increased. 
They tore off his clothes, and in the struggle his turban even 
fell from his head. Then they dragged him through the streets 
of Pampat to their camp. The ivazirh forces, hearing of the 
disturbance, gathered and prepared to fight; but when they 
saw their master in the hands of the mutineers, they were help- ■ 
less. The chiefs of the cldgh went to the wazir with apologies, 
and brought him a turban and such garments as they could 
get. The wazir, seeing how frightened they were, flew into a 
rage, and reviled them. Meanwhile a message was brought from 
the Emperor to the officers, offering to make himself responsible 
for their pay if they would deliver over the wazir to him a 
prisoner, and telling them that if he escaped from their hands, 
they would have hard work to get their pay from him. 

The passions of the mob being somewhat quieted, their chiefs 
thought that the best way of saving* themselves was to communi- 
cate the Emperor’s message to the wazir. They came humbly 
before him, with importunities, and brought an elephant, on which 
they seated him. ITasan Khan, one of the chiefs, took his seat 
in the howda with him, and attended him as his servant to the door 
of his tent. As soon as the wazir had alighted, Hasan Khan 
also dismounted from the elephant, and mounting a horse went 
off to the camp. The wazir entered his tent, and sat down. He 
then inquired what had become of Hasan Khan, and on being 
told, he went out and mounted an elephant. His own officers 
and soldiers were collected there, prepared to act, and waited only 
for directions. He gave them orders to kill every man of that 
riotous party, whoever lie might be, and wherever they might 
find him ; not one was to be allowed to escape with life. The 
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Bohillas of Najib Klian and otter adherents fell upon the doomed 
hand, and in a short space of time no trace of them was left. 
Many were killed, and a few with (only) a nose and two .ears 
escaped by flight. ’Im^du-l Mulk was much hurt and troubled 
by the part the Emperor had taken. In a few days they re- 
turned to Dehll, and he, leaving the Emperor under the watch 
of his confidants, proceeded to Lahore.] 


’ Imddu-l Mulk Ghdziu-d din seizes the widow of Mu’inu-l Mulk. 

[’Imadu-1 Mulk formed the design of recovering Lahore, and 
marched for that purpose from Dehli with a large army, taking 
with him Prince ’Ali Gauhar. They went forward as if on a 
hunting excursion. Under the advice of Adina Beg Khan, he 
sent forward from Ludhiyana a force under the command of 
Saiyid Jamilu-d din KMn, which accomplished the march of 
forty or fifty Jcos in one day and night, and reached Lahore early 
on the following morning. The widow of Mu’inu-l Mulk was 
asleep in her dwelling, and awoke to find herself a prisoner. She 
was carried to the camp of Tmadu-1 Mulk, who, upon her arrival, 
waited upon her, and begged to be excused for what he had done. 
Having consoled her, he kept her near himself, and gave the 
province of Lahore to Adina Beg KMn for a tribute of thirty 
foes of rupees. Prince ’All Gauhar was annoyed by the com- 
•■plaints and reproaches of the widow of Mu’inu-l Mulk, and tried 
to induce ’Imadu-1 Mulk to reinstate her ; but the minister paid 
no heed to his remonstrances, and annoyed him in every way. 
The widow, hurt by the treatment she had received, let loose her 
tongue, and in a loud voice reviled and abused the waztr. She 
■added, “This conduct of yours will bring distress upon the 
realm, destruction to Shah-Jahanabad, and disgrace to the nobles 
and the State. Ahmad Shah Durrani will soon avenge this dis- 
graceful act and punish you.” 

Ahmad Shah (Abdali), on hearing of this daring act of 
’Imadu-1 Mulk, came hastily to Lahore. Adina Beg Khan, 


being unable to resist, fled towards Hansi and Hissar. ’Itnadu-1 
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Mu Ik was frightened, and by the good offices of Prince ’All 
Gauhar, he succeeded in effecting a reconciliation with the widow 
of Mu’inu-1 Mulk. When Ahmad Shah drew near to Dehli, 
’Imadu-1 Mulk had no resource but submission, so he sought 
pardon of his offence through the mediation of the widow. With 
all the marks of contrition he went forth to meet the Shah, and 
the widow interceding for him, he was confirmed in his rank and 
office, upon condition of paying a heavy tribute. On the 7th of 
Jumada-1 awwal, 1170 a.h. (28 Jan. 1757 a.d.), he entered the 
fortress of Shah-Jah&nabad, and had an interview with the 
Emperor ’Alamgir. He remained in the city nearly a month, 
plundering the inhabitants, and very few people escaped being 
pillaged. * * 

When Ahmad Shah demanded the tribute from Tm&du-l 
Mulk, the latter asked how it could be thought possible for him 
to have such a sum of money ; but he added that if a force of 
Durr an is and a Prince of the house of Timur were sent with 
him, he might raise a large sum from the country of Sirhind. 
The Abdali named Prince ’All Gauhar, but that Prince had been 
greatly pained and disgusted by the wilfulness and want of respect 
shown by ’Imadu-1 Mulk on their march to Lahore, so he declined. 
* * ’Imadu-1 Mulk, having assembled a large force, went into 
Oudh, and Nawab Shuja'u-d daula marched boldly out of Luck- 
now to oppose him, and took post at Saudi. Conflicts between 
their advanced forces went on for several days, but an agreement 
was arrived at through the medium of Sa’du-llah Khan, by 
which Shuja’u-d daula agreed to pay five lacs of rupees in cash 
to furnish supplies.] 

Transactions of the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d.). Martrydom 
of ’ Alamgir II. 1 

’Imadu-1 Mulk (Ghaziu-d din Khan) ? who was very apprehen- 
sive of Hajibu-d daula, excited Datta Sindhia and Jhanku. Mah- 

1 [Sir H. M. Elliot selected this passage from the Akhbdru-l MuhMat ; but as it 
was copied verbatim from this work, it has been restored to the rightful owner.] 
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ratta to hostilities against him, and promised them several lacs 
of rupees, on condition of their expelling him from the country 
which he occupied. The Mahratta chiefs accordingly, at the 
head of their southern armies, attacked Najibu-d daula with 
impetuosity, and he, as long as he was able, maintained his 
ground against that force, which was as numerous as ants or 
locusts, till at last, being able to hold out no longer, he took 
refuge in the fort of SakartaL The southrons laid siege to the 
fort, and having stopped the supplies of grain, put him to great 
distress. Sindhia, seeing Najibu-d daula reduced to extremities, 
sent for Tmadu-1 Mulk from Shah-Jahan&bad, in order to com- 
plete the measures for chastising him. 

Tmadu-1 Mulk, suspicious of the Emperor, and knowing 
that Tntizamu-d daula Khan-khanan was his chief adviser, 
murdered that noble in the very act of saying his prayers. 
He then treacherously sent Mahdi ? Ali Khan, of Kashmir, 
to the Emperor, to, report that a most saintly darwesh from 
Kandahar had arrived in the city, who was lodged in the kotila 
of Firoz Shah, and that he was well worth seeing. The 
Emperor, who was very fond of visiting fakirs, and particularly 
such a one as had come from the country of Ahmad Shah, 
became extremely desirous of seeing him, and went to him 
almost unattended. When he reached the appointed place, he 
stopped at the door of the chamber where his assassins were 
concealed, and Mahdi * All Khan relieved him of the sword which 
he had in his hand, and put it by. As he entered the house, 
the curtains were down and fastened to the ground. Mirza 
Babar, son of I’zzu-d din, son-in-law of the Emperor, beginning 
to suspect foul play, drew his sword, and wounded several of the 
conspirators. Upon this the myrmidons of Tmadu-1 Mulk 
surrounded and took him prisoner ; and having taken the sword 
from* him, placed him in a palanMn , and sent him back to the 
royal prison. Some evil-minded Mughals were expecting the 
Emperor in the chamber, and when they found him there un- 
attended and alone, they jumped up, and inflicting on him 
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repeated wounds with th eir daggers, brought him to the ground, 
and then threw his body out of the window, stripped off' all the 
clothes, and left the corpse stark naked. After lying on the 
ground for eighteen hours, his body was taken up by order of 
Mahdi ’AH Khan, and buried in the sepulchre of the Emperor 
Humayun. 1 This tragedy occurred on Thursday, the 20th of 
Kabx u-s sani, 1173 a.h. (30th Nov. 1759 a.d.). On the same 
day a youth named Muhiu-1 Millat, son of Muhin-s San, tat, son 

0 11am Bakhsh, was raised to the throne with the title of Shah 
Jah an II. 

Imadu-l Mulk hastened to Sakartal, and came to an under- 
. standing with Najibu-d daula. In the mean time, the report of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani’s invasion spread among the- people. 
Imadu-l Mulk, in fear of his life, saw no other means of safety 
than m seeking the protection of Sdraj Mai, and accordingly 
departed without delay for that chief’s territory. Please God,°an 
account of the arrival of Shah Durr 4 m shall be related hereafter. 

Itisult to Shah 9 jUIcim. 

It is a custom among the Hindus that at the holt festival they 
throw dust upon each other, and indulge in practical jokes. On 
the 14th of Jumada-I awwal, in the twenty-eighth year of the 
reign of His Majesty Shah ’Alain, when this festival occurred, 
Anand Rao Narsi dressed up a person in fine garments to 
represent the Emperor, and applied long false mustaches and 
a beard to his lips and chin. The person was placed on an old 
bedstead, with a lad in his arms, in the dress of a woman, to 
represent the Emperor’s daughter, whom he very tenderly loved, 
and always kept in his presence when he went out in a litter or 
on an elephant. The bedstead was carried on the shoulders of 

1 The circumstances of this Emperor’s death are not mentioned bv the ordim™ 
authorities. Bow is the most circumstantial. Compare Mill’s British I» Jin 7 i - 
p. 473 ; Grant Buff’s History of the Makrattas, vol. ii p 13 f ti m2 7 “* 
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four men, and before it went several persons of low caste in the 
habit* of the Emperor’s attendants, with clubs, umbrellas, and 
other insignia of royalty in their hands. In this manner they 
proceeded in regular procession, beating drums, and surrounded 
by a multitude of spectators. They passed by the Jahan-numa 
palace, where the Emperor was sitting. This great insolence, 
however, excited no indignation in His Majesty’s noble mind ; 
but, on the contrary, he ordered a reward of five hundred rupees 
to be given to those persons. Shah Nizamn-d din, who was an 
enemy of Aaiand Rao, availed himself of the opportunity, and 
having succeeded in kindling the Emperor’s anger, represented 
the matter on His Majesty’s part to Maharaja Sindhia, in whose 
camp Anand Rao resided. * * The Maharaja was highly in- 
censed on being informed of this disrespectful and impudent 
proceeding, and immediately ordered that the tents of Enamel 
Rao should be plundered, and that he should be sent to Raj 
Muhammad, ddrogha of artillery. No sooner was the order 
.passed than his tents and all his property were given up to 
plunder, and he himself was seized and placed in front of a gun. 
The Emperor, on being informed of the orders which the 
Maharaja had given, sent one of his eunuchs to tell the Maharaja 
that His Majesty was pleased to pardon the offender $ but that 
he hoped, as a warning to others, the Maharaja would turn him 
out of his camp. Orders were accordingly given by the 
Maharaja, he was called back from the gun, and his life was 
spared; but he was disgraced and banished from the presence. 
Am and Rao remained concealed in the camp for a few days, and 
after having collected his property which was left from the spoil, 
he went away to Ujjain. 

Thirtieth Tear of the Reign, 1202 a*h. (1787-8 a.d.). 

Atrocities of Ghuldm Katlir. 

[When Gfhulam K&dir Kh&n and Isma’il Beg Khan had made 
their way into Dehll by the contrivance of N&zir Mansur ? AH 
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Elidn and the connivance of the Mughal chiefs, Ghulam Eadir 
assumed the chief authority. He began to oppress the citizens, 
and demanded money from the Emperor. These proceedings 
made the Emperor very angry. Ghulam Eadir went to the 
Emperor to ask him for the pay of the soldiers, and for some 
supplies to maintain his own dignity. The Emperor replied that if 
he possessed any money, he would not withhold it. Ghulam 
Eadir replied that one of the Princes must be placed in his 
charge, so that he might go and fight with the Mahrattas. The 
Emperor told him to go out of the city to hunt, and that 
Sulairaan Shukoh should then be sent to him. He accordingly 
departed, and fixed his head-quarters near the hotila of Firoz 
Shah. Afterwards the Prince was mounted on an elephant 
and was brought with his retinue to the camp. The officers 
presented their nazar § , and five hundred horse, a regiment of foot 
and four guns were placed at the door of the Prince’s tent as a 
* guard. * * 

Ghulam Eadir proceeded to the palace, * * and urged the 
Emperor to procure money from somewhere and to give it to 
him for the pay of the troops. At this juncture a message 
was brought to Ghulam Eadir from the Malika Zamdniya (the 
queen dowager), offering to give him ten lacs of rupees, on con- 
dition of Shah ’Alain being deposed, of Prince Bedar Bakht, 
son of the late Emperor Ahmad Shah, being raised to the throne, 
and the fort and city being placed in his possession. Ghulam 
Eadir agreed to this, and confirmed the plan by his word and 
covenant, expressing his devotion to the house of Babar. On the 
26th Shawwal, 1202 a.h. (3.1st July, 1788 a.d.), he went to the 
palace, attended by five hundred men, to demand money for the 
soldiers, and to express his fears of the Emperor. On the Emperor 
inquiring what he meant, he replied that his enemies and detractors 
had raised suspicions against him in the Emperor’s mind, and to 
guard against this he required that the charge of the palace 
should be placed in the hands of his own people, so that he might 
come and state freely what he. had to represent. The Emperor 
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replied that he seemed destined to be the ruin of the royal 
house, and that his name would stand infamous on the page of 
history. Nazir Mansur ’All Khan observed that Ismail Khan 
was present with a statement and agreement, and that (for con- 
firming it by oath) he had also brought the Holy Kuran. He 
was called forward, the compact was confirmed upon the Holy 
Kuran, under the signatures of himself and Ghulam Kadir. The 
Emperor said, “ I place myself under the protection of the Kuran, 
and submit to your wishes.” 

Having obtained the Emperor’s consent, the Nazir placed the 
gates of the palace in charge of Ghulam Kadir’ s men. * * Four 
thousand horse were posted in and about the palace, * * and all 
the environs were in the possession of the men of Ghulam Kadir 
and the Mirzd (Bedar Bakht). They took possession of the doors 
of the female apartments, beat the eunuchs with stones and sticks, 
seized upon the goods and furniture, and took the wardrobe and the 
store-rooms out of the hands of the royal servants. A few personal 
attendants and eunuchs were all that remained with the Emperor. 
No one was left who could go out to ascertain what was passing, 
and the Emperor was in great trouble and anxiety. At that 
moment Prince Akbar said, “ One choice is yet left : if you will 
allow us, we brothers will all fall upon those traitors, and will 
bravely encounter martyrdom.” He replied, “ No one can 
escape the decrees of the Almighty, there is no contending 
against doom ; the power is now in the hands of others.” Prince 
Akbar raised a great cry, drew his sword, and placed it to his 
throat to kill himself. The Emperor snatched the sword from 
his hand, and put it to his own throat. A cry arose from all who 
were present, and the noise spread through the palace. Ghulam 
Kadir came in alarmed. The Emperor, with great politeness, 
called him near, and placing his head upon his own breast, said in 
his ear, “Twenty lacs of rupees have been provided, but let them 
be expended in the business of the Mahrattas, and not in a way 
that will bring censure and lasting disgrace upon me.” * * 

On the 27th Shawwal Ghulam Kadir, having come to an 
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understanding with Isma’il Beg Khan, went into the presence of 
the Emperor, who was seated in his private apartments, and began 
to speak fawningly. The Emperor said, “ I relied upon your 
promise and your oath on the Kuran, and kept myself in private, 
tell me what you require, for I have no remedy.” Grhulam Kadir 
frowned and replied, “I have no reliance on you. He who speaks 
of sitting in private should give up the claim to sovereignty ” 
At that moment Gul Muhammad Khan brought forward Prince 
Bedar Bakht. Ghulain Kadir insolently stepped forward, and 
took the Emperor’s dagger from his girdle, while his companions 
wrested the swords from the hands of the Princes. The 
Emperor’s personal attendants and the eighteen Princes were 
removed to the salatin} Ghulain Kadir then took the hand of 
Prince Bedar Bakht, and placed him on the royal seat. The 
chiefs who were present made their offerings, and the drums 
were beaten to proclaim the name of Bedar Bakht. He thus 
ascended the throne on the 27th Shawwal, 1204 a.h. (22nd 
June, 1790 ). 

On the 8th Zi-1 ka’da Ghulam Kadir sent his stern officers 
to Bedar Bakht for ten lacs of rupees. He excused himself, 
saying that the Imperial family had been swept clean, but he 
would send what he could scrape together. He sent some vessels 
of silver and other articles, and said that if more was required, 
application should be made to Sindhia and the Kajas who were 
well affected towards the Imperial throne. Bohilla ’All said, 
“ Your Majesty must go into the private apartments, for the 
money will not be obtained without some trouble.” He said, “ If 
there is any more money, you are welcome to it. I came out of 
the salatin with a shirt and an old pair of trowsers, which I still 
have; but you know all about it.” Ghuldm Kadir took the gold 
and silver-mounted articles from the apartments of Shah ? Alam 
and the princes and princesses, then piled them in a heap and 
burnt them, and sent the metal to the mint to be coined. He 

1 [This word recurs, and, as here used, it probably is an abbreviation of the words 
deorhi said tin, apartments of the Princes. (See supra, p. 141.)] 
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took several cart-loads of swords, daggers, and muskets, belonging 
to the Emperor and Princes ; some he gave to his companions, 
and some he sent to the store-house. 

Shah ^lam and the Princes were kept as prisoners in the 
Moti Mahall. Ghulam Kadir ordered that Prince Akbar and* 
Prince Sulaiman Shukoli should be bound and whipped by the 
carpet-spreaders. Sh&li ’Alam exclaimed, tc Whatever is to be 
done, do to me ! These are young and innocent.” Bedar Bakht 
now came in. Ghulam Kadir abused them, and put every one of 
them in the hot sunshine. Bedar Bakht, having sat there a 
little while, informed him how to find money, and said, “My 
servants are at your command, threaten them, and ask for it.” 
The female attendants of the palace were then bound, and hot 
oil being poured on the palms of their hands and their feet, they 
gave information of two ice vaults from which a box of gold, 
silver and mounted vessels was taken. * * Shah ’Alarm was 
sitting in the sun and complaining, when Ghulam Kadir said to 
some truculent Afghans, “ Throw this babbler down and blind 
him.” Those men threw him down, and passed the needle into 
his eyes. They kept him down safe on the ground for a time 
with blows of sticks, and Ghulam Kadir asked him derisively if 
he saw anything, and he replied, “ Nothing but the Holy Kuran 
between me and you.” All night long he and his children and 
the women of his palace kept up loud cries. Ghulam Kadir re- 
mained that night in the Moti Mahall, and hearing these cries, he 
writhed like a snake, and directed his servants to beat and kill 
those who made them. But some of these men dreaded the 
questioning of the day of judgment, and held their hands. 

On the 9th Zi-1 ka’da, * * Ghulam K&dir said to Bedar Bakht, 
64 Come out, and I will show you a sight.” Perforce, he went out 
of the door, and sat down. Ghulam K&dir went to Shah ’Alarm, 
and said, 64 Find me some gold, or I will send you to join the 
dead.” Shah ’Alam reviled and reproached him, saying, u I am 
in your powex\ cut off my head, for it is better to die than to live 
like this.” Ghulam Kadir sprang up, and threw himself upon the 
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Emperor’s bosom, Kandahar! Khan and Purdil Khan seized his 
hands, two of their companions held his feet ; Kandahar! Khan 
tore out one of his eyes, and that bloodthirsty reckless ruffian 
tore out the other with his own hands, amid the wailings of the 
Emperor; Ghulam ‘ Kadir then gave orders that the needle 
should be passed into the eyes of Prince Akbar, Sulaiman Slmkoh, 
and Ahsan Bakht. The ladies came from behind their curtains, 
and threw themselves at the feet of Ghulam Kadir, to pray for 
.mercy; but he kicked them on their breasts, and sent them away. 
The heart of Miyar 1 Singh was in flames, and, overpowered with 
rage, he cried, 44 Ghulam Kadir! cease your fury, and withdraw 
your hands from these helpless (princes) ; for if you do not, you 
will hardly escape from me.” Seeing his passion, Ghulam Kadir 
arose, and said, “ Pinion all three of them, and I will consider 
what to do with them another time.” He then ordered some of 
his followers who were present to beat them with sticks till they 
were senseless, and to put them in prison. Then he called for 
a painter, and said, 44 Paint my likeness at once, sitting, knife in 
hand, upon the breast of Shah \Alam, digging out his eyes.” He 
then forbad his attendants to bring any food or water either to 
Shah ’Alam or his sons. 

The poor Emperor kept groaning and crying, but no one 
heeded him. Next day Bedar Bakht sent two surgeons to 
dress his wounds, and, ordered him to be supplied with water. 
His servants reported to him that the poor Emperor’s eyes 
were running with blood, and that the (only) water he had 
to drink was what flowed from his eyes. * * Ghulam Kadir 
went to Shah ’Alam, and seizing him by the beard, said, 44 1 have 
inflicted all this severity upon you for your faults, but I spare 
your life for God’s sake, otherwise I should have no scruple in 
tearing you limb from limb.” On the 12th Z!-l ka’da he went 
into the jewel-house, and took out a chest and a box of jewels; he 
also took several copies of the Kuran , and eight large baskets of 
books out of the library*. On the 13th his spies informed him 

1 [A very doubtful name. It is variously written u “Biy&r,*’ etc.] 
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that two sisters of Sul aim an Shukoh, one aged five years and 
the other four, had died from thirst. When he heard it, he 
laughed and said, 65 Let them be buried where they lie.” One of 
his men went to Bedar Bakht, and said, u Ghulam Kadir wants 
the jewels you have,” The Prince immediately brought them 
out of his private apartments, and handed them over. 

Next day Ghulam Kadir, taking Bedar Bakht with him, went 
to Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba Mahall, 1 and said, 66 Where is 
the money that was promised ?” They said, “ What you demand 
from us is a mere fancy and dream of yours.” When he heard 
this, he sent a person into the private apartments, with directions 
to bring them both out, with only the garments they stood upright 
in, and to seize upon all the money and valuables which could 
be found. Accordingly they took Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba 
Mahall in the dresses they were wearing (fid Hbas-i badari ), and 
placing them in a rath, conducted them with three hundred 
attendants to the Moti Mahall. Workmen were then sent in 
to break down the roof and walls. Neither Nadir Shah, Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, nor Taraji Bhao, had ever dreamed of plunder- 
ing the ladies of the harem ; but now. all the valuables, the 
accumulations of fifty or sixty years, were brought out. * * 

On the 25th Zi-1 ka’da Glmlam Kadir called Prince Akbar, 
Sulaim&n Shukoh, and the other Princes, nineteen in number, 
before him, and with harsh words called upon them to sing and 
dance before him. They declined ; but he would not listen to 
them, saying that he had long heard praises of their singing and 
dancing. He then commanded his attendants to cut of the 
Princes’ noses if they did not sing. The Princes and boys, seeing 
there was no escaping from his commands, did as they were 
directed, and sang and danced. He was very pleased, and asked 
them what recompense they desired. They said, “ Our father and 
children are in great want of water and food, we ask for some.” 
He gave his consent. He then turned all his attendants out of 

1 [Both these ladies were widows of Mohammad Shah. The former was a daughter 
of the Emperor Farrukk Siyar.] 
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the room, and, placing his head upon the knees of Prince Akbar, 
went to sleep, leaving his sword and knife in their presence. He 
closed his eyes for an hour (sa’at), and then getting up, he slapped 
each of them on the neck, and said, 66 Can such (craven) spirits 
entertain the idea of reigning ? I wanted to try your courage. If 
you had any spirit, you would have made an end of me with my 
sword and dagger.” Then abusing them in foul disgusting words, 
he sent them out of his presence. 

Afterwards he called for Bedar Bakht and his brothers, and 
placed wine before them. With his own hands he several times 
filled the cups, and they continued drinking till evening, when they 
got up and danced and sang, and acted disgracefully. A eunuch 
came in, and told him that a daughter of Shah ’Alam, a child of 
ten years old, had died of hunger and thirst crouching on the 
earth. He cried, “Bury her just as she is, in the place where she 
lies.” When Baja Miyar Singh heard of these things, he sent 
bread and provisions for Shah Alam and his children. Grhulam 
Kadir was angry — he sent for the Raja, and frowning at him, 
asked, u "What concern have you with those men ? Remove your 
people from the watch, for I will place Rohillas to keep guard.” 
The Raja told him that the day of retribution for these deeds 
was approaching, and that it was not well to offend the chiefs. 
He replied that he would do whatever came into his heart. * * 

On the 17th Zi-1 ka’da (sic) Wai Kbaili (his myrmidon) 
reported to him that he had probed the walls of the apartments of 
Malika Zarnaniya and Sahiba Mahall till he had made them like 
sieves, that he had stripped everybody, and that no hole had been 
left unsearched by his fingers. He had found a few pearls. One 
of Bedar Bakht’s ladies had died of fright at what was passing, 
and now the Afghans, having stripped the ladies, were thinking 
about taking them with (without?) gowns or bodices. 1 He 
added, “The power is 'in your hands, but it is not well to 
cast such shame upon the honour of princes.” It all depended 
on his pleasure, but Grhulam Kadir replied that when the Em- 

1 Jjj -W 
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peror's servants plundered his father's private apartments, they 
had done worse than that to his women. 1 “Now,” said he, 
u it shall he *a sight for the time, for my men shall take the hands 
of kings' daughters, conduct them home, and take possession of 
their persons without marriage.” He then ordered Wai Khailx 
to go and take possession of the house of Ehairu-n nisa Begam, 
sister of Shah 'Alam, to strip her daughters and women naked, 
and to search for jewels. After taking * * all they could find, he 
asked the Princes for gold, and they replied, “You have taken 
all we have, and we are now ready to die.” At his command the 
stony-hearted carpet-spreaders beat them so that the blood gushed 
from their mouths and noses. Then they placed the Princes in 
the saldtin . 

Grhulam Kadir heard from Wai Khailx of the beauty of 
the daughters of Mirza Haika and Mirza Jaika (?), and when 
he was sitting in the Moti Mahall in the evening, he ordered 
these unhappy ladies to be placed before him without veils or 
curtains. He was pleased with their beauty, showed them to his 
boon companions, and acted indecently to every one of them. 
When Bedar Bakht was informed of this, he beat himself upon the 
head and bosom, and sent an attendant to the ruffian, to dissuade 
him from such actions. He replied (sarcastically), “ What power 
has this slave to do anything against His Majesty?” He (Bed dr 
Bakht) then wrote to Raja Miyar Singh, who shuddered when 
he read the letter, and went to Grhulam Kadir. The Raja called 
Ghulain Kadir out of that private room, and said to him, “It is 
not right to deal thus with the daughters of enemies. No one 
seizes sons and daughters for the faults of their fathers. Shah 
'Alam did not cast any evil looks upon the daughters or sisters 
of your father; refrain from such proceedings.” Ghulara Kadir 
answered (in coarse terms to the effect) that he intended to. take 
them into his harem and make them his concubines, and as for 

1 [“ On this occasion the Emperor is said by tradition to have transmuted Ghulhm 
Kadir KhAn into a haram page/’— Keene’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, pp. 101, 
200. There is no mention of this in the * Ibrat-n&ma , and the narrative is rather 
against the tradition.] 
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bound him. With various indignities they brouglit him to ’All 
Bahadur, * * who sent him to the fort of the Mahrattas, * * 
under charge of Band Khan, who put a chain upon his legs, a 
collar on his neck, and conveyed him in a bullock-carriage to 
Smdhia, guarded by two regiments of sepoys and a thousand 
horse. * * On the 4th Jum&da-s sani, under the orders of Smdhia, 
the ears of Ghulam Kadir were cut off and hung round his neck, 
his face was blackened, and he was carried round the camp and 
city. Next day his nose and upper lip were cut off, and he was 
again paraded. On the third day he was thrown upon the 
ground, his eyes were torn out, and he was once more carried 
round. After that his hands were cut off, then his feet, and last 
of all his head. The corpse was then hung neck downwards from 
a tree. A trustworthy person relates that a black dog, white round 
the eyes, came and sat under the tree and licked up the blood as 
it dripped. The spectators threw stones and clods at it, but still 
it kept there. On the third day, the corpse disappeared and the 
dog also vanished. Mahdraja Sindhia sent the ears and eye- 
balls to the Emperor Shah ’Alam.] 


CHAHA'R GTJLSHAN 

OF 

ram chatar man. 

This work, which is also called Akhbaru-l Natvddir, “ Accounts 
of Rare -Filings,” was composed by Rai Chatar Man Kayath intlie 
year 1173 a.h. (1759 a.d.), the last sheets being finished only a 
week before his death. As it was left in an unconnected shape, 
it was arranged and edited, after his death, by his grandson, Rai 
Bhan Raizada, in 1204 A..H. (1789-90 a.d.), as is shown by a 
chronogram in the Preface ; but as the work ends with the 
accession of the nominal Emperor Shah Jahan the Second in 
a.h. 1173, it is evident that the Editor has added nothing to his 
grandfather’s labours. 

The Editor states that when Chatar Man had travelled the road 
of eternity, he, as a dutiful grandson, was anxious to display this 
nosegay of wisdom to some effect, in order that those who wander 
in the garden of eloquence might, by a close inspection of its 
beauties, which are endowed with perpetual verdure, feel the bud 
of their heart expand with delight. 

The Chahdr Gukhdn or “ Four Gardens,” is, as the name im- 
plies, divided into four* Books, and is said by the Editor to contain 
so much information in a small compass that it resembles the 
ocean placed in a cup. The historical part is a mere abstract, 
and of no value, nor are any authorities quoted for its state- 
ments; but the work has other points of interest, especially 
in the matter of the Biographies of the Muhammadan saints, 
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Which are written in a true spirit of belief, though the writer 
is a Hindu. The accounts of the Hindu fahrs, the ^ Itine- 
raries, and the Statistical Tables of the twenty-two subas o 
Hindustan, are also useful, though it is to be regretted la 
the latter are not given in sufficient detail to enable us to ms 
safe comparisons between its results and those given m le 

A In-i AJcbarL 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. The Kings of Hindustan from Judhishthira to the 
fall of the Mughal empire, with a statistical account of the several 
Mm of Hindustan proper, and of , heir Kuto and Stunts 

4 _II An account of the southern subas of India, and ot 
§*ir Bote and Sate, p. 147— III. Itineraries from Will ‘0 
the different quarters of India, p. 219— IV. An aceoun o ic 
Hindu faBrs, p- 232. 

Th eChahdr Gulshan is common in India, and I have seen 
several copies, none conspicuously good, except that m the 
possession of Naw&b ’Ali Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar. 

Size — Quarto, 560 pages of 13 lines each. 
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TARfKH-I IBRA'HI'M KHAN. 

[According to the author's statement in his Preface, “ These 
■wonderful events, forming a volume of warning for men of saga- 
city, are chronicled by the hasty pen of the humblest of slaves, 
3 Ali Ibrahim Khan, during the administration of the illustrious 
noble of celestial grandeur, the centre of the circle of prosperity, 
the ally of foe-crushing victory, the sun of the firmament of 
wisdom, the unfurler of the standards of pomp and dignity, the 
excellent prince bearing the highest titles, the privy councillor of 
His Majesty the King of England, the chief of mighty and 
magnificent rulers, — the Governor General, Charles, Earl of 
Cornwallis, may his good fortune last for ever ! 33 

At the end of the volume we are informed that “ this book, 
composed by the illustrious Nawab Ibrahim Khan Bahadur, was 
completely written from beginning to end by the pen of Mulla 
Bakhsh at the town of Benares, and was finished in 1201 a.h, 
(1786 a.d.). 

This work is very valuable for the clear and succinct account 
it gives of the Mahrattas, The whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller, and is here 
printed with the exception of some unimportant passages, and 
the account of the battle of Panipat, which has been previously 
drawn from another work written by one who took part in the 
battle. 

Size— 6 inches by 4 : 219 pages of 9 lines each.] 

EXTRACTS. * , 

As the comprehension of the design of this work is dependent 
on a previous acquaintance with the origin and genealogy of 
■ vol. viii. 17 
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B&lajf Rao, the eloquent pen will first proceed to the discussion 
of that subject. 

Origin and Genealogy of the Mahrattas . 

Be it not hidden, that in the language of the people of the 
Dakhin, these territories and their dependencies are called 
“ Dihast,” 1 and the inhabitants of the region are styled 
“Mahrattas.'” The Mahrattx dialect is adopted exclusively by 
these classes, and the chieftainship of the Mahrattas is centred in 
the Bhonsla tribe. The lineage of the Bhonslas is derived from 
the I/dlpur Rajas, who bear the title of Sana ; and the first of 
these, according to popular tradition, was one of the descendants 
of Naushirwan. At the time when the holy warriors of the 
army of Islam subverted the realms of Tran, NaushirwaiTs 
descendants were scattered in every direction ; and one of them, 
having repaired to Hindustan, was promoted to the dignity of a 
Raja. In a word, one of the Ran as progeny afterwards quitted 
the territory of T/dipur, in consequence of the menacing and dis- 
ordered aspect of his affairs, and having proceeded to the country 
of the Dakhin, fixed his abode in the Carnatic. The chiefs of 
the Dakhin, regarding the majesty of his family with respect and 
reverence, entered into the most, amicable relations with him. 
His descendants separated into two families j one the Aholias, 
the other the Bhonslas. 

Memoir of Sdliuji, of the tribe of Bhonslas . 

S&lniji was first inrolled among the number of Nizam Shalds 
retainers, but afterwards entered into the service of Ibrahim 
’Add Shah, who was the ruler of the Kokan. In return for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, he received in jdgir the parganas 
of Puna, etc., where he made a permanent settlement after the 
manner of the mmhuldrs* Towards the close of his life, having 
attained the high honour of serving the Emperor Jahangir, he 
was constantly in attendance on him, while his son Sivaji stayed 

1 [Properly “dcsJiasth” See Grant Buff, vol. i. p. 11.] 
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at the jdgh\ As Ibrahim ’A'di'l Shah for the space of two years 
was threatened with impending death, great disorder and con- 
fusion prevailed in his territories from the long duration of his 
illness \ and the troops and retainers, whom he had stationed here 
and there, for the purpose of garrisoning the forts, and protecting 
the frontier of the Kokan, abandoned themselves to neglect in 
consequence of their master’s indisposition. 

Memoir of Siva, the son of SdhL 
* * Ultimately, the Emperor Aurangzeb, the bulwark of re- 
ligion, resolved upon proceeding to the Dakhm, and in the year 
1098 a.h. bestowed fresh lustre on the city of Aurangabad by 
the favour of liis august presence. For a period of twenty -five 
years he strove to subvert the Mahratta rule; but as several 
valiant chieftains displayed the utmost zeal and activity in uphold- 
ing their dynasty, their extermination could not be satisfactorily 
accomplished. Towards the close of His Majesty’s lifetime, a 
truce was concluded with the Mahrattas, on these terms, viz. 
that three per cent, out of the revenues drawn from the Imperial 
dominions in the Dakhm should be allotted to them by way of 
sar deshmuWi; and accordingly Ahsan Khan, commonly called 
Mir Malik, set out from the threshold of royalty with the docu- 
ments confirming this grant to the Mahrattas, in order that, after 
the treaty had been duly ratified, he might bring the chiefs of 
that tribe to the court of the monarch of the world. However, 
before lie had had time to deliver these documents into their 
custody, a royal mandate was issued, directing him to return and 
bring back the papers in question with him. About this time’ 
His Majesty Aurangzeb ’Alamglr hastened to the eternal gardens 
of Paradise, at which period his successor Shah ’Adam (Bahadur 
Shah) was gracing the Dakhm with his presence. The latter 
settled ten per cent, out of the produce belonging to the peasantry 
as sar deshnitkld on the Mahrattas, and furnished them with the 
necessary documents confirming the grant. 1 

1 See supra, Yol. TIL p. 408. 
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When ShSh \^lam (Bahadur Sh&h) returned from the Dakhin 
to the metropolis, Daucl Khan remained behind to officiate for 
Ammi-l umara Zu-1 fikar Khan in the government of the pro- 
vinces, He cultivated a good understanding with the Mahrattas, 
and concluded an amicable treaty on the following footing, viz, 
that in addition to the above-mentioned grant of a tithe as 
sar deshmukM , a fourth of whatever amount was collected in the 
country should be their property, while the other three-fourths 
should be paid into the royal exchequer. This system of division 
was accordingly put in practice; but no regular deed granting 
the fourth share, which in the dialect of the Dakhin is called 
chant h, was delivered to the Mahrattas. When Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar sat as Emperor on the throne of Delhi, he enter- 
tained the worst suspicions against Amiru-l umara Saiyid Husain 
’AH Khan, the chief of the Barha Saiyids. He dismissed him to 
a distance from his presence by appointing him to the control of 
the province of the Dakhin. On reaching his destination, the 
latter applied himself rigorously to the task of organizing the 
affairs of that kingdom ; but royal letters were incessantly de- 
spatched to the address of the chief of the Mahrattas, and more 
especially to Raja Saliu, urging him to persist in hostilities with 
Amintrl umara. * * 

In the year 1129 a.h. (1717 a.d.), by the intervention of Mu- 
hammad Anwar Khan Burhanpuri and Sankaraji Malhar, he 
concluded a peace with the Mahrattas, 1 on condition that they 
would refrain from committing depredations and robberies, and 
would always maintain 18,000 horsemen out of their tribe wholly 
at the service of the Nazim of the Dakhin. At the time that 
this treaty was ratified, he sealed and delivered the docu- 
ments confirming the grant of the fourth of the revenues, and 
the Bar deshmukM of the province of the Dakhin, as well as the 
proceeds of the Kokan and other territories, which were designated 
as their ancient dominions. At the same period Raja Sahu 
appointed Balaji, son of Basil Nath (Biswa Nath), who belonged 
1 See supr&, Vol. YU. p. 4G6. 
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to the class of Kokani Brahmins, to fill the post of his mltil at 
the Court of the Emperor ; and in all the districts of the six 
provinces of the Dakhin he appointed two revenue commissioners 
of his own, one to collect the sar deskmuIcM, and the other to 
receive the fourth share or c/muth. * * 

Amim-l umard Husain ’Ali, having increased the mansabs 
held by Balaji, the son of Basu Nath, and Sankaraji Malhar, 
deputed them to superintend the affairs of the Dakhin, and sent 
them to join ’Alim ’’All Khan, * * After the death of Balaji, 
the son of Basu Nath, his son, named Baji Ran, became his 
successor, and Holkar, who was a servant of Balaji Rio, having 
urged the steed of daring, at his master's instigation, at full speed 
from the Dakhin towards Malwa, put the (subaddr) Giridhar 
Bahadur to death on the field of battle. After this occurrence, 
the government of that province was conferred on Muhammad 
Khan Bangash ; but owing to the turbulence of the Mahrattas, he 
was unable to restore it to proper order. On his removal from 
office, the administration of that region was entrusted to Raja 
Jai Singh Sawai. Unity of faith and religion strengthened 
the bonds of amity between Baji Rao and Raja Jai Singh ; and 
this circumstance was a source of additional power and influence 
to the former, insomuch that during the year 1146 (1733 a.d.) he 
had the audacity to advance and make an inroad into the confines 
of Hindustan. The grand waztr ’Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan was first selected by the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
to oppose him, and on the second occasion Muzaffar Khan, the 
brother of Sainsamu-d daula Khaii-dauran. These two, having 
entered the province of Malwa, pushed on as far as Sironj, but 
Baji Rao returned to the Dakhin without hazarding an engage- 
ment. * * 

In the second year after the above-mentioned date, Baji 
Rao attempted another invasion of Hindustan, when the 
waztr ’Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan Bahadur and the 
Nawab Kh&n-daur&n Khan went forth from Dehli to give him 
battle. * * On this occasion several engagements took place, but 
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victory fell to the lot of the wazir ; and peace having been ulti- 
mately concluded, they both returned to DehlL 

In the third year from the aforesaid date, through the mediation 
of Amfo'U-l umard Ehan-dauran Khan Bahadur, the government 
of Malwa was bestowed on JBaji Eao, whereby his power and in- 
fluence was increased twofold. The Eao in question, having 
entered Malwa with a numerous force, soon reduced the province 
to a satisfactory state of order. About the same time he attacked 
the Raja of Bhadawar, and after putting him to flight, devastated 
liis territory. From thence he despatched Pilaji with the view of 
subduing the kingdom of Antarbed (Doab), which is situated be- 
tween the Ganges and Jumna. At that very time Nawab Burhanu-1 
Mulk had moved out of his own province, and advanced through 
Antarbed to the vicinity of Agra. Pilaji therefore crossed the 
Jumna, and engaged in active hostilities against the above-named 
Nawab ; but having been vanquished in battle, he was forced to 
take to flight, and rejoin Baji Eao. An immense number of his 
army were drowned while crossing the Jumna; but as for those 
who were captured or taken prisoners, the Nawab presented each 
one with two rupees and a cloth, and gave him permission to 
depart. Baji Eao, becoming downcast and dispirited after meeting 
with this ignominious defeat, turned his face from that quarter, 
and proceeded towards DehlL * * 

Samsamu-d daula Anuru-1 umara Bahadur, after considerable 
deliberation, sallied forth from Shah- J ah an ab ad with intent to 
check the enemy ; but Baji Eao, not deeming it expedient at the 
time to kindle the flame of war, retired towards Agra, and 
Anuru-1 umara, considering himself fortunate enough in having 
effected so much, re-entered the metropolis. This was the first 
occasion on which the Mahrattas extended their aggressions so far 
as to threaten the environs of the metropolis. Though most of 
the men in the Mahratta army arc unendowed with the excellence 
of noble and illustrious birth, and husbandmen, carpenters, and 
shopkeepers abound among their soldiery, yet, as they undergo all 
sorts of toil and fatigue in prosecuting a guerilla warfare, they 
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prove superior to the easy and effeminate troops of Hind, who 
for the most part are of more honourable birth and calling. If 
this class were to apply their energies with equal zeal to the pro- 
fession, and free themselves from the trammels of indolence, their 
prowess would excel that of their rivals, for the aristocracy ever 
possess more spirit than the vulgar herd. The free-booters who 
form the vanguard of the Mahratta forces, and marching in 
advance of their main body, ravage the enemy's country, are 
called puikdrahs (puikdrahs ?) ; 1 the troops who are stationed here 
and there by way of picquets at a distance from the army, for the 
purpose of keeping a vigilant watch, are styled matt, and chhdppah 
is synonymous in their dialect with a night-attack. Their food 
consists chiefly of cakes made of jawdr , or bdjm, dal , arhad, with 
a little butter and red pepper; and hence it is that, owing to the 
irascibility of their tempers, gentleness is never met with in their 
dispositions. The ordinary dress worn by these people comprises 
a turban, tunic, selah (loose mantle), and jdnghiah (short 
drawers). Among their horses are many mares, and among the 
offensive weapons used by this tribe there are but few fire-arms, 
most of the men being armed with swords, spears, or arrows 
instead. The system of military service established among them 
is this : each man, according to his grade, receives a fixed salary 
in cash and clothes every year. They call their stables pdgdh , 
and the horsemen who are mounted on chargers belonging to a 
superior officer are styled bdrgirs . * * 


BdldjTs Exploits. 

When Baji Eao, in the year 1153 a, h. (1740 a.d.), on the 
banks of the river Nerbadda, bore the burden of his existence to 
the shores of non-entity, his son, Balaji Rao, became his suc- 
cessor, and after the maimer of his father, engaged vigorously 
in the prosecution of hostilities, the organization and equipment 
of a large army, and the preparation of all the munitions of 
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war. His son continued to pass his days, sometimes at war, 
and at other times at peace, with the Nawab A'saf Jdh. At 
length, in the year 1163 (1750 a.d.), Sdhu Rdo, the successor 
of Sambhaji, passed away, and the supreme authority departed 
out of the direct line of the Bhonslas. Balaji Rao selected 
another individual of that family, in place of Sahu’s son, to 
occupy the post of Rdja, and seated him on the throne, whilst 
he reserved for himself the entire administration of all the 
aflairs of the kingdom. Having then degraded the ancient 
chieftains from the lofty position they had held, he denuded them 
of their dignity and influence, and began aggrandizing the 
Kokanf Brahmins, who were of the same caste as himself. He 
also constituted his cousin, Sadasheo Rao, commonly called Bhao 
Rao, his chief agent and prime minister. The individual in 
question was of acute understanding, and thoroughly conversant 
with the proper method of government. Through the influence of 
his energetic counsels, many undertakings were constantly brought 
to a successful issue, the recital of which would lead to too great 
prolixity. In short, besides holding the fortress of Bijapur, he 
took possession anew of Daulatabdd, the seat of government of 
the illustrious sovereigns, together with districts yielding sixty 
lacs of rupees, after forcibly wresting it out of the hands of 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Nizam ’Ali Khan Bahadur. He likewise took 
into his service Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who had a well-organized 
train of European artillery with him. 

The Ah d all Monarch . 

Ahmad Shah Abdali,in the year 1171 a.h. (1757-8 a.d.), came 
from ^ the country of Ivandahdr to Hindustan, and on the 7th of 
Jumada-1 awwal of that year, had an interview with the Emperor 
’Alamgir II., at the palace of Shah-Jahanabad ; he exercised all 
kinds of severity and oppression on the inhabit ants of that city and 
united the daughter of A’azzu-d din, own brother to His Majesty, 
mthe bonds of wedlock with his own son, Timur Shah. After an 
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interval of a month, lie set out to coerce Raja Suraj Mai Jat, 
who, from a distant period, had extended his sway over the 
province of Agra, as far as the environs of the city of Dehli. 
In three days he captured Balamgarh, situated at a distance of 
fifteen kos from Dehli, which was furnished with all the requisites 
for standing a siege, and was well manned by Suraj Mai’s followers. 
After causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened 
towards Mathura, and having razed that ancient sanctuary of the 
Hindus to the ground, made all the idolators fall a prey to his 
relentless sword. Then he returned to Agra, and deputed his 
Commander-in-Ohief, Jahan Khan, to reduce all the forts be- 
longing to the Jat chieftain. At this time a dreadful pestilence 
broke out with great virulence in the Shah's army, so that he was 
forced to abandon his intention of chastising Suraj Mai, and un- 
willingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom. 

On his return, as soon as he reached Dehli, the Emperor 
\Alamgir went forth with Najibu-d daula Bahadur, and had 
an interview with him on the margin of the Maksudabad lake, 
when he preferred sore complaints against Tmadu-l Mulk 
Ghaziu-d din Khan Bahadur, who was at that time at Farrukh- 
abad, engaged in exciting seditious tumults. The Shah, after form- 
ing a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of his late Majesty 
Muhammad Shall, and investing Najibu-d daula with the title of 
Amzru-l umarct and the dignified post of bakhsM , set out for 
Lahore. As soon as he had planted his sublime standard on that 
spot, he conferred both the government of Lahore and Multan on 
his son, Timur Shah, and leaving Jahan Khan behind with 
him, proceeded himself to Kandahar. 

Jahan Khan despatched a warrant to Adina Beg Khan, who 
at that time had taken up his residence at Lakhi Jangal, in- 
vesting him with the supreme control of the territory of the 
Doab, along with a hhiVat of immense value, and adopted the 
most conciliatory measures towards him, whereupon the latter, 
esteeming this amicable attention as a mark of good fortune, 
applied himself zealously to the proper administration of the 
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Doab. When Jalian Khan, however, summoned him to his pre- 
sence, he did not consider it to his advantage to wait upon him ; 
so, quitting the territory of the Doab, he retired into the hill- 
country. After this occurrence, Jalian Khan appointed a person 
named Murad Khan to the charge of the Doab, and sent Sarbu- 
land Khan and Sarfaraz Khan, of the Abdali tribe, along with 
him to assist him. Adxna Beg Khan, having united the Sikh 
nation to his own forces, advanced to give battle to Murad 
Khan, when Sarbuland Khan quaffed the cup of martyrdom on 
the field of action, and Murad Khan and Sarfaraz Khan, seeing 
no resource left them but flight, returned to Jalian Khan, and 
the Sikhs ravaged all the districts of the Doab. 

As soon as active hostilities were commenced between Najibu-d 
daula and ’Imadu-l Mulk, the latter set out from Farrukhabad 
towards Dehli, to oppose the former, and forwarded letters to 
Balaji Bao and his cousin Bhao, soliciting aid, and' inviting 
the Mahratta army to espouse his cause. Bhao, who was 
always cherishing plans in his head for the national aggran- 
dizement, counselled Balaji Rao to despatch an army for the 
conquest of the territories of Hindustan, which he affirmed to 
be then, as it were, an assembly unworthy of reverence, and a 
rose devoid of thorns. 
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Raghunath Rao and the rest of the Mahratta chiefs set out 
from Dehli towards Lahore, at the solicitation of Adina Beg 
Khan, of whom mention has been briefly made above. After 
leaving the suburbs of Dehli, they arrived first at Sirhind, where 
they fought an action with ’AJbdu-s Samad Khan, who had been 
installed in the government of that place by the Abdali Shah, 
and took him prisoner. Turning away from thence, they pushed 
on to Lahore, and got ready for a conflict with Jahan Khan, 
who was stationed there. The latter, however, being alarmed at 
the paucity of his troops in comparison with the multitude of 
the enemy, resolved at once to seek safety in flight. Accordingly, 
in the month of Sha’ban, 1171 a.h. (April, 1758 a.d.), he pursued 
the road to Kabul with the utmost speed, accompanied by Timur 
Shah, and made a present to the enemy of the heavy baggage 
and property that he had accumulated during his administration 
*of that region. The Mahratta chieftains followed in pursuit of 
Timur Shah as far as the river Attoek, and then retraced their 
steps to Lahore. This time the Mahrattas extended their sway 
up to Multan. As the rainy season had commenced, they de- 
livered over the province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan, on his 
promising to pay a tributary offering of seventy-five lacs of 
rupees ; and made up their minds to return to the Dakhin, being 
anxious to behold again their beloved families at home. 

On reaching Dehli in the course of their return, they 
made straight for their destination, after leaving one of their 
warlike chieftains, named Janku, &t the head of a formidable 
army in the vicinity of the metropolis. It chanced that 
in the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 a.d.) Adina Beg Khan passed 
away; whereupon Jankuji entrusted the government of the 
province of Lahore to a Mahratta, called Sam&, whom he de- 
spatched thither. He also appointed Sadik Beg Khan, one of 
Adina Beg Khan’s followers, to the administration of Sirhind, 
and gave the management of the Do4b to Adina Beg KhanV 
widow, Sdnia, after reaching ' Ldhore, applied himself to the 
task of government, and pushed on his troops as far as the river 
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Attoek. In the meanwhile, Tmadu-1 Mulk, the tcazir, caused 
Shah ’Alamgir II. to suffer martyrdom, in retaliation for an 
ancient grudge, and placed the son of Muhi’u-s Sunnat, son of 
Kam Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, on the throne of 
Dehlx. 

Datta Sindhia. 

Datta Sindhia, Jankujfs uncle, about that time formed the 
design of invading the kingdom of the Rohillas ; whereupon 
Najibu-d daula and other Rohilla chiefs, becoming cognizant of 
this fact, and perceiving the image of ultimate misfortune re- 
flected in the mirror of the very beginning, wrote numerous 
letters to the Abdali Shah, and used every persuasion to induce 
him to come to Hindustan. The Shah, who was vexed at heart 
on account of Timur Shah and Jahan Khan having been com- 
pelled to take to flight, and was brooding over plans of revenge,* 
accounted this friendly overture a signal advantage, and set him- 
self at once in motion, 

Datta, in company with his nephew Janku, after crossing the 
Jumna, advanced against Najibu~d daula, and Tmadu-1 Mulk, 
the wazh\ hastened to Dattafs support, agreeably to his request. 
As the number 1 of the Mahratta troops amounted to nearly 
80,000 horse* Najfbu-d daula, finding his strength inadequate 
to risk an open battle, threw up intrenchments at Sakartal, 
one of the places belonging to Antarbed (the Doab), situated on 
the bank of the river Ganges, and there held himself in readiness 
to oppose the enemy. As the rainy season presented an in- 
surmountable obstacle to Datta’s movements, he was forced to * 
suspend military operations, and in the interim Najibu-d daula 
despatched several letters to Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, begging his 
assistance. 

The Nawab, urged by the promptings of valour and gallantry, 
started from Lucknow in the height of the rains, which fell with 
greater violence than in ordinary years, and having with the. utmost 
spirit and resolution traversed the intervening roads, which were 
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all in a wretched muddy condition, made Sh&liabad the site of 
his camp. Till the conclusion of the rainy season, however, he 
was unable to unite with Najibu-d daula, owing to the over- 
flowing of the river Ganges. 

No sooner had the rains come to an end, than one of the 
Mahratta chieftains, who bore the appellation of Gobind Pandit, 
forded the stream at Datta’s command, with a party of 20,000 
cavalry, and allowed no portion of Chandpur and many other 
populous places to escape conflagration and plunder. He then 
betook himself to the spot where Saklu-llah Khan, Diindi Khan, 
and Hafiz Eahmat Khan had assembled, after having risen up in 
arms and quitted their abodes, to afford succour to Najibu-d 
daula. These three, finding themselves unable to cope with him, 
took refuge in the forests on the Kamaun hills. 

Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, being apprised of this circumstance, 
mounted the fleet steed of resolution, and in Eabfu-l awwal, 1173 
a.h. (Oct, Nov. 1759 A.D.), taking his troops resembling the stars 
in his train, he repaired on the wings of speed to Chandpur, close 
to the locality where Najibu-d daula was stationed. As Gobind 
Pandit had reduced the latter’s force as well as his companions 
to great straits, by cutting off their supply of provisions, Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur despatched 10,000 cavalry, consisting 
of Mughals and others, under the command of Mirza Najaf 
Khan Bahadur, Mir Bakar Himmati and other leaders, to attack 
the Pandit’s camp. He also afterwards sent off Anupgar Gusdin, 
and Eaj Indar Gusain in rear of these. The leaders in question 
having fought with becoming gallantry, and performed the most 
valiant deeds, succeeded in routing the enemy. Out of the whole 
of Gobind Pandit’s force, 200 were left weltering in blood, and as 
many more were captured alive, whilst a vast number were over- 
whelmed in the waters of the Ganges. Immense booty also fell 
into the hands of the victors, comprising every description of 
valuable goods, together with horses and cattle. Gobind Pandit, 
who after suffering this total defeat had escaped from the field 
of battle across the river Ganges, gave himself up to despair, 
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and took to a precipitate flight. As soon as this intelligence 
reached the ears of Hafiz Rah mat Khan and the rest of the 
Bohilla chieftains, they sallied forth from the forests of Kama tin, 
and repaired to Nawab Sliuja’u-d daula’s camp. Meanwhile 
Najibu-d daula was released from the perils and misfortunes of 
his position. 

Nawab Shuja’ii-d daula Bahadur assembled the Rohilla chiefs, 
and offered them advice in the following strain : “ The enemy has 
an innumerable army, his military prowess is formidable, and he 
has gained possession of most of the districts in your territory ; 
it is therefore better for you to make overtures for peace.” 
Every one, both high and low, applauded the Nawab’s judicious 
counsel, and voted that pacific negociations should be immediately 
entered into with Datfca : but the truce had not yet been established 
on a secure basis, when the news of Ahmad Shah Abdalfs 
approach, and of his arrival on this side of Lahore, astonished 
the ears of all. Datta, with the arrogance that ever filled his 
head, would not allow the preliminaries of peace to be brought to 
a conclusion 3 but haughtily discarding the amicable relations 
that lie was in process of contracting, moved with a resolute step 
along the road to Dehli, with a view to encounter the AbdaM 
Shah. He was accompanied at that time by 80,000 horsemen, 
well armed and equipped. 

When the Shah set out from Lahore in the direction of Dehli, 
he thought to himself that on the direct road between these two 
places, owing to the passage to and fro of the Mahratta troops, it 
would be difficult to find any thriving villages, and grain and 
forage would be almost unprocurable. Consequently, in the 
month of Babi u -1 awwal, 1178 a.h., he crossed the river Jumna, 
and entered Antarbed. Be it not unknown, that Antarbed is the 
name given to the land lying between the Ganges and Jumna, its 
frontier being Hardwar and the Kamaiin hills, which are situated 
in the northern quarter of Hind. * * 

In shoit, Ahmad Sh&h Durrani entered Antarbed, and Najibu-d 
daula and the other Bohilla chiefs, whose territories were situated 
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in that kingdom, came to join the Shah. They likewise brought 
sums of money, as well as grain and provisions, to whatever 
extent they could procure them, and delivered them over for the 
Shah's use. Through this cordial support of the Rohilla chiefs, the 
Shah acquired redoubled strength, and having directed his corps 
of Durranis, who were employed in the campaign on skirmishing 
duties, to pursue the ordinary route, and be in readiness for an 
engagement with Datta, proceeded himself to the eastward, by 
way of Antarbed. 

On this side too, Datta, travelling with the speed of wind 
and lightning, conducted his army to Sirhind, where he hap- 
pened to fall in with the Shah's skirmishing parties. As the 
Durranis are decidedly superior to the Mahratta troops in the 
rapidity of their evolutions, and in their system of predatory 
warfare, the moment they confronted each other, Datta's army 
was unable to hold its ground. Being compelled to give way, he 
retired to Dehli, keeping up a running fight all the way, and took 
up a position in the plain of Bawali, which lies in the vicinity of 
Shah-Jahanabad. At that juncture, Jankuji proposed to his 
nephew with haughty pride, that they should try and extricate 
themselves from their critical situation, and Jankuji at once 
did exactly what his respected uncle suggested. In fact, 
Datta and his troops dismounted from their horses after the 
manner of the inhabitants of Hind, about to sacrifice their lives, 
and boldly maintained their footing on the field of battle. The 
Durranis assailed the enemy with arrows, matchlocks, and swords, 
and so overpowered them as not to allow a single individual to 
escape in safety from the scene of action. This event took place 
in Jumada-1 awwal, 1173 a.h. (Jan. 1760 a.d.). 

Malhdr Edo Holkar. 

As soon as this intelligence reached the quick ear of Malhar 
Rao Holkar, who at that time was staying at Makandara, he 
consigned the surrounding districts to the flames, and making up 
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his mind, proceeded in extreme haste to Suraj Mai Jat, and im- 
portuned that R&ja to join him in the war against the Durrdni 
Shah. The latter, however, strongly objected to comply with his 
request, stating that he was unable to advance out of his own 
territory to engage in hostilities with them, as he had not 
sufficient strength to risk a pitched battle ; and that if the enemy 
were to make an attack upon him, he would seek refuge within 
his forts. In the interview, it came to Holkar’s knowledge, that 
the Afghans of Antarbed had moved out of their villages with 
treasure and provisions, with intent to convey them to the Shah’s 
camp, and had arrived as far as Sikandra, which is one of the 
dependencies of Antarbed, situated at a distance of twenty kos 
from Dehli towards the east. He consequently pursued them 
with the utmost celerity, and having fallen upon them, delivered 
them up to indiscriminate plunder. 

The Abd&li Shah, having been apprised of this circum- 
stance, deputed Shah Kalandar EMu and Shah Pasand Khan 
Dnrram, at the head of 15,000 horse, to chastise Holkar. 
The individuals in question, having reached Dehli from Nar- 
naul, a distance of seventy kos, in twenty-four hours, and 
having halted during the day to recover from their fatigues, 
eflected a rapid passage across the Jumna, as soon as half the 
night was over, and by using the utmost expedition, succeeded in 
reaching Sikandra by sunrise. They then encompassed Holkar’s 
army, and made a vast number of his men fall a prey to their 
relentless swords. Holkar found himself reduced to great straits j 
ho had not even sufficient leisure to fasten a saddle on his 
horse, but was compelled to mount with merely a saddle-cloth 
midor him, and flee for his life. Three hundred more horsemen 
also followed, after him in the same destitute plight, but the 
remainder of his troops, being completely hemmed in, were 
either slam or captured, and an immense quantity of property and 
household goods, as well as numbers of horses, fell into the hands 
of the Durranis. About this' time, too, the Shdh arrived at 
Dehli from Barnaul, and took up his quarters in the city. 
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Forces of the JDahhin . 

In the year 1172 a.h. (1758-9 a.t>.), Eaghunath Eao, the 
brother of Balaji Eao, after confiding the provinces of Lahore 
and Multan to Adina. Beg Khan, and leaving Jankuji with a for- 
midable army in the vicinity of the metropolis of Dehli, arrived 
at the city of Puna along with Shamsher Bahadur, Malhar Eao 
Holkar, and J ay aj i Sindhiya. Sadasheo Eao Bliaoji, who was 
Balaji Eao^s cousin, and his chief agent and prime minister, 
began instituting inquiries as to the receipts and disbursements 
made during the invasion of Hind. As soon as it became apparent, 
that after spending the revenue that had been levied from the 
country, and the proceeds arising from the plundered booty, the pay 
of the soldiery, amounting to about sixty lacs of rupees, was due ; 
the vain illusion was dissipated from Bhaojfs brain. The latter’s 
dislike to Eaghunath Eao, moreover, had now broken into open 
contumely and discord, and B&l&ji R&o, vexed and disgusted at 
finding his own brother despised and disparaged, sent a letter to 
Bhaojx, declaring that it was essentially requisite for him now to 
unfurl the standard of invasion in person against Hindustan, and 
endure the fatigues of the campaign, since he was so admirably 
fitted for the undertaking. Bhao, without positively refusing to 
consent to his wishes, managed to evade compliance for a whole 
year, -by having recourse to prevarication and subterfuge. 

Biswas Rdo s the son of Balaji Eao . 

Biswas Eao, Balaji Bao’s eldest son, who was seventeen years 
old, solicited the command of the army from his father; and 
though the latter was in reality displeased with his request, yet 
in the year 1173 a.h, (1759-60 a.d.) he sent him off with Bhaoji 
in company. Malhar. Eao, Pflaji Jadaun, Jan Eao Dhamadsari, 
Shamsher Bahadur, Sabuli Dadajx Eao, Jaswant Eao Bew&r, 
Balwant Eao, Granesh Eao, and other famous and warlike leaders, 
along with a force of 35,000 cavalry, were also associated 
with Bhao, Ibrahim Khan Gdrdi, who was the superintendent 
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of the European artillery, likewise accompanied him. Owing to 
the extreme sultriness of the hot season, they were obliged to 
rest every other day, and thus by alternate inarches and halts, 
they at length reached Gwalior. 

As soon as the story of ’Imadu-1 Mulk and Jankuji Sindhia’s 
having sought refuge in the forts belonging to Suraj Mai Jafc, 
and the particulars of Datta/s death and Holka/s defeat, as well 
as the rout and spoliation of both their forces, were poured into 
the ears of Biswas Rao and Bhaoji by the reporters of news and 
the detailers of intelligence, vast excitement arose, so that a 
sojourn of two months took place at Gwalior. Malhar Rao 
Holkar, who had escaped with his life from the battle with the 
Durrani's, and in the mean time had joined Biswas Rao’s camp, 
then started from Gwalior for Shah- Jahanabad by Bhao^s order, 
at the head of a formidable army, and having reached Agra, took 
Jankuji Sindhia along with him from thence, and drew near to 
his destination. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, on ascertaining this news, sallied out 
from the city of Dehli to encounter him 5 but the latter, finding 
himself unable to resist, merely made some dashing excursions 
to the right and left for a few days, after the guerilla fashion. 
As the Sh&h, however, would never once refrain from pursuing 
him, he was ultimately forced to make an ignominious retreat 
back along the road he had come, and having returned to 
Gwalior, went and rejoined Bhaoji. The rainy season was 
coming on, * * so Ahmad Sh&h crossed the river Jumna, and 
having encamped at Sikandra, gave instructions to the officers 
of his army, to prepare houses of wood and grass for themselves, 
in place of tents and pavilions. 

Bhao and Biswas Rao, having marched from Gwalior, after 
travelling many stages, and traversing long distances, as soon as 
they reached Akbarab&d ; Holkar and Jankuji, at Bhao’s insti- 
gation, betook themselves to Raja Suraj Mai Jat, and brought 
him along with them to have an interview with Bhao. The 
latter went out a kos from camp to meet him, and Tmadu-1 



Mulk, the wazh\ also held a conference with Bhao through Suraj 
Mai’s mediation. Suraj Mai proposed that the campaign should 
be conducted on the following plan, viz. that they should deposit 
their extra baggage and heavy guns, together with their female 
relatives, in the fort of Jhansl, by the side of the river Chambal; 
and then proceed to wage a predatory and desultory style of 
warfare against the enemy, as is the usual practice of the Mah- 
ratta troops; for under these circumstances their own territory' 
would be behind their backs, and a constant supply of provisions 
would not fail to reach their camp in safety. Bhao and the 
other leaders, after hearing Suraj Mai’s observations, approved 
of his decision ; but Biswds llao, who was an inexperienced 
youth, intoxicated with the wine of arrogance, would not 
follow his advice. Bhao accordingly carried on operations in 
conformity with Biswas Rao’s directions, and set out from 
Akbarabad towards Dehli with the force that he had at his dis- 
posal. On Tuesday, the 9th of Zi-1 hijja, 1173 a.h. (23 Sept. 
1760 a.d.), about the time of rising of the world-illumining sun, 
he enjoyed the felicity of beholding the fort of Dehli. The com- 
mand of the garrison there was at that time entrusted to Ya’kub 
’AH Khan Bahmanzai, brother to Shah Wall Khan, the prime 
minister of the Durrani Shah ; who, in spite of the multitude 
of his enemies, would not succumb, and spared no exertions 
to protect the fort with the few martial spirits that he had 
with him. 

* 

Capture of the fort of JDehlL 

Bhao, conjecturing that the fort of Dehli would be devoid of 
the protection of any garrison, and would therefore, immediately 
on being besieged, fall under his subjection, went and took up a 
position near Sa’du-llah Khan’s mansion, with a multitude of 
troops. * * Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who was a confederate of 
Bhao, and had the superintendence of the European artillery, 
planted his thundering cannon, with their skilful gunners, 
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opposite the fort on the side of the sandy plain, and having made 
the battlements of the Octagon Tower and the Asad Burj a mark 
for his lightning-darting guns, overturned many of the royal 
edifices. Every day the tumultuous noise of attack on all sides 
of the fort filled the minds of the garrison with alarm and 
apprehension. The overflowing of the Jumna presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to the crossing of the Durr&ni Shah’s 
army, and hindered it from affording any succour to the besieged. 
The provisions in the fort were very nearly expended, and Ya’kub 
’AJx Khan was forced to enter into negociations for peace. He 
first removed, with his female relatives and property, from the 
fort to the domicile of 5 All Mardan Khan, and then, having 
crossed the river J umna from thence on board a boat, betook him- 
self to the Sh&h’s camp. On the 19th of the aforesaid month 
and year, Bhao entered the fort along with Biswas Rao, and 
took possession of all the property and goods that he could find 
in the old repositories of the royal family. He also broke in 
pieces the silver ceiling of the Diwan-i Khdss , from which he 
extracted so much of the precious metal as to he able to coin 
seventeen lacs of rupees out of it. Narad Shankar Brahmin was 
then appointed by Bhao to the post of governor of the fort. 

• The Durr&ni Shah, after his engagement with Datta, which 
terminated in the destruction of the latter, had despatched 
Najibu-d daula to the province of Oudh with a conciliatory 
epistle, which was as it were a treaty of friendship, for the 
' purpose of fetching Nawab Slmjau-d daula Bahadur. Najibu-d 
daula accordingly betook himself by way of Etawa to Kanauj ; 
and about the same time Nawab Shuja u-d daula marched from 
Lucknow, and made the ferry of Mahdipiir, which is one of the 
places in Etawa situated on this side the river Ganges, the site 
of his camp. An interview took place in that locality, and as 
soon as the friendly document had been perused, and the Nawab’s 
heart had been comforted by its sincere promises, he came to the 
fixed determination of waiting on the Shah, and he sent back Raja 
Beni Bahadur, who at that time possessed greater power and 



influence than his other followers, to rule as viceroy over the 
kingdom during his absence. When Nawab Shujau-d daula 
approached the Shah’s army, the prime minister, Shah Wall 
Khan, hastened out to meet him, and, having brought him along 
with him in the most courteous and respectful manner, afforded 
him the gratification, on the 4th of Zi-1 hijja, 1173 a.h. (18th 
July, 1760 a.d.), of paying his respects to the Shah, and of 
folding the son of the latter, Timur Shah, in his embrace. 

Bhao remained some time in the fort of Shall- Jahanabad, in 
consequence of the rainy season, which prevented the horses from 
stirring a foot, and deprived the cavalry of the power of fighting*; 
he sent a person named Bhaw&ni Shankar Pandit to Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula, with the following message : u If it is incon- 
venient for you to contract an alliance with your friends, you 
should at least ke.ep aloof from the enemy, and remain perfectly 
neutral to both parties.” The above-named Pandit, having crossed 
the river Jumna, went to Nawab Slmja’u-d daula Bah&dur, and 
delivered this message. The latter, after ascertaining its drift, 
despatched his eunuch Yakut Khan, who was one of the 
oldest and most confidential servants of his government, in com- 
pany with Bliawani Shankar Pandit, and returned an answer 
of this description: “As the Rajas of this empire and the 
Rohilla chiefs were reduced to the last extremity by the violent 
aggressions of Raghunath Rao, Datta, Holkar, and their subor- 
dinates, they solicited the Abdali Shah to come to Hindustan, 
with the view of saving themselves from ruin. 4 The seed 
that they sowed has now begun to bear fruit.’ Nevertheless, 
if peace be agreeable to you, from true regard for our ancient 
friendship, my best endeavours shall be used towards concluding 
one.” Eventually, Bhsio proposed that as far as Sirhind should 
be under the Sh&h’s dominion, and all on this side of it should 
belong to him ; but the whole rainy season was spent in negotia- 
tion, and no peace was established. 

In the interim, Raja Suraj Mai Jat, who discerned the speedy 
downfall of the Mahratta power, having moved with his troops, 
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in company with ’Im&du-l Mulk, the wash’, from his position at 
Sarai Badarpur, which is situated at a distance of six 7m from 
Dehli on the eastern side, and traversed fifty 7ms in one night, 
without informing Bhdo betook himself to Balamgarh, 1 which is’ 
one of his forts. 

As tlie Mahratta troops made repeated complaints to Bliao 
regarding the scarcity of grain and forage, the latter, on 
the 29th of the month of Safar, 1174 a.h. (9th October, 1760 
a.d.), removed Sh&h Jahdn, son of Muhi'u-s Sunnat, son 
of Ham Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, and having 
seated the illustrious Prince, Mirza Jawan Bakht, the grand! 
son of ’A'lamgir II., on the throne of Dehli, publicly con- 
ferred the dignity of wazir on Shuja’u-d daula. His object 
was t|iis, that the Durrani Shah might become averse to and 
suspicious of the Nawab in question. Leaving Narad Shankar 
rah min, of whom mention has been made above, behind in the 
fort of Shah- Jahanabad, he himself set out, with all his partisans 
and retainers, in the direction of Kunjpura. 2 This place is 
fifty-four 7m to the west of Dehli, and seven to the north of the 
pargana of Karndl, and it is a district the original cultivators of 
winch were the Rohillas. 


. Capture of the fort of Kimjpum. 

Bhdo, on the 10th of Rabi’u-l awwal, 1174 a.h. (19th October, 
1/ 60), encompassed the fort of Kunjpura with his troops, and 
subdued it m the twinkling of an eye by the fire of his thunderino- 
cannon Several chiefs were in the fort, one of whom was’Abdu-s 
bamad Kh&n Abdali, governor of Sirhind, who had been taken 
prisoner by Eaghunath Edo in 1170 a.h. (1756-7), but had 
ultimately obtained his release, as was related in the narrative of 
AdmaBeg Khan’s proceedings. There were, besides, Ivutb Khan 
Eolnlla, Dahl Khdn, and Nijabat Ivhan, all zammddrs of places 


'..men 
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in Antarbed, who had been guilty of conveying supplies to the 
Abdali Shah’s camp. • After reducing the fort, Bhao made 
, ’Abdu-s Samad Khan and Kutb Klian undergo capital punish- 
ment, and kept the rest in confinement ; whilst he allowed 
Kunjptira itself to be sacked by his predatory hordes. 

As soon as this intelligence reached the Shah’s ear, the sea of his 
wrath was deeply agitated ; and notwithstanding that the stream 
of the Jumna had not yet subsided sufficiently to admit of its being 
forded, a royal edict was promulgated, directing liis troops to pay 
no regard to the current, but cross at once from one bank to the 
other. As there was no help but to comply with this mandate, on 
the 16th of the month of Eabi’u-l awwal, 1174 a.h. (25th October, 
1760 a.d.), near Shah-Jahanab&d, on the road to Pakpat, which is 
situated fifteen Icos to the north of Dehli, they resigned them- 
selves to fate, and succeeded in crossing. A number were 
swallowed up by the waves, and a small portion of the baggage 
and quadrupeds belonging to the army was lost in the passage. 
As sooit as the intelligence reached Bhao’s ear, that a party of 
Durranis had crossed, * * he sounded the drum of retreat from 
Kunjptira, and with his force of 40,000 well-mounted and 
veteran cavalry, and a powerful train of European artillery, 
under the superintendence of Ibrahim Khan Grardi, he repaired 
expeditiously to Panipat, which lies forty kos from Dehli towards 
the west. 

Battle between the Mahratta Army and the Durranis . 

The Abdali Shah, after crossing the river Jumna at the ghat 
of Pakpat, proceeded in a westerly direction, and commanded 
that Nawab Shuj&’u-d daula Bahadur and Najibu-d daula should 
pitch their tents on the left of the royal army, and Dundi 
Khan, IIafizu-1 Mulk Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Ahmad Kh&n 
Baugash on the right. As Bhao perceived that it was difficult 
to contend against the Durr&nis in the open field, by the advice 
of his counsellors he made a permanent encampment of his 
troops in the outskirts of the city of Panipat, and having in- 
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step, to which the Khan in question returned a decided negative. 
At the same time, one of the Durrams, at Barklnirdar Khan’s 
suggestion, went and cut Jankujfs throat, and buried him under 
ground inside the very tent in which he was imprisoned. 

Ibrahim Khan Gardes Death. 

Shuja’u Kuli Khan, a powerful and influential servant of the 
Nawab Shujau-d daula Bahadur, having captured Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi on the field of battle, kept him with the said Nawalfs 
cognizance in his own tent. No sooner did this intelligence be- 
come public, than the Durrams began in a body to raise a violent 
tumult, and clamorously congregating round the door of the 
Shah’s tent, declared that Ibrahim Gardfs neck was answerable 
for the loss of so many thousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
that whoever sought to protect him would incur the penalty of 
their resentment. Nawab ShnjaVd daula, feeling that one seek- 
ing refuge cannot be slain, prepared for a contest with the Durrani 
forces, whereupon there ensued a frightful disturbance. At length, 
Shah Wall Khan took Nawab Shuja’u-d daula aside privately, 
and addressing him in a friendly and affectionate tone, proposed, 
that he should deliver up Ibrahim Khan Gardi to him, for the 
sake of appeasing the wrath of the Durrams ; and after a week, 
when their evil passions had been allayed, he would restore to 
him the individual entrusted to his care. In short, Ashrafu-1 
W uzra (Shah Wall Khan), having obtained him from the 
Nawab, applied a poisonous plaister to his wounds; so that, by 
the expiration of a week, his career was brought to a close. 

Discovery of Bhdojis Corpse. 

The termination of Bhaoji’s career has been differently related. 
Nawab Shuja’u-d daula, having mounted after the victory, took 
Shisha Dhar Pandit, Ganesh Pandit, and other associates -of 
Bhaojf along with him, and began wandering over the field of 
battle, searching for the corpses of the Mahratta chiefs, and more 
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especially for Bhaojfs dead body. They accordingly recognized 
the persons of Jaswant Bao Balwar, Pilaji, and Sabhaji Nath 
who had received forty sword-cuts, lying on the scene of action ; 
and, in like manner, those of other famous characters also came in 
view, Bhao’s corpse had not been found, when from beneath a 
dead body three valuable gems unexpectedly shone forth. The 
Nawab presented those pearls to the Pandits mentioned above, 
and directed them to try and recognize that lifeless form. They 
succeeded in doing so through the scar of a gunshot wound in the 
foot, and another on the side behind the back, which Bhao had 
received in former days. With their eyes bathed in tears they 
exclaimed : 64 This is Bhao, the ruler of the Dakhin ” 1 Some 
entertain an opinion, that Bhao, after Biswas Bao s death, 
performed prodigies- of valour, and then disappeared from sight, 
and no one ever saw him afterwards. Two individuals conse- 
quently, both natives of the Dakhin, have publicly assumed the 
name of Bhao, and dragged a number of people into their 
deceitful snare. As a falsehood cannot bear the light, one was 
eventually put to death somewhere in the Dakhin by order of the 
chiefs in that quarter; and the other, having excited an insurrection 
at Benares, was confined for some time in the fort of Chimar. 
After his release, despairing of the success of his project, he died 
in the suburbs of Gorakhpur in the year 1193 a.h. 

INawab fehuja u-d daula Bahadur, having obtained permission 
of the Shah to burn the bodies [of the Bhao and other chiefs], 
deputed Baja Himmat Bahadur and Bao Kaslu Nath/ his 
principal attendants, to perform the task of cremation. Out 
of all those hapless and unfortunate beings J who survived the 
battle ], a number maintained a precarious existence against the 
violent assaults of death for some days ; but notwithstanding that 
they used the most strenuous exertions to effect their escape in 
divei s directions from Pampat, not a single one was saved from 
being slain and plundered by the zaminddrs of that quarter. Out 
of the whole of the celebrated chiefs too, with the exception of 

1 [The Xigdr-ndma-i Hind gives further identifications of the corpse : see infra.] 
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Malh&r Edo Holkar, ’Appajl Gaikawar and Bithal Sudeo, not 
another was ever able to reach the Dakhin. 

Account of Bhaoji’s Wife. 

Bhao’s wife, in company with Shamsher Bahadur, half-brother 1 
to BalajI Rao, and a party of confidential attendants, traversed 
a long distance with the utmost celerity, and betook herself to 
the fortress of Dig. There that broken-hearted lady remained 
for two or three days mourning the loss of her husband, and 
having then made up her mind to prepare for an expedition 
to the Dakhin, Raja Suraj Mai Jat gave her one morning a 
suitable escort to attend her, and bade her adieu. She accordingly 
reached the Dakhin ; but Shamsher Bahadur, who was severely 
wounded, died after arriving at Dig. 

Death of Balaju 

Shortly before the occurrence of these disasters, B&lajI Rao 
had marched from Pun&. He had only proceeded as far as 
Bhllsa, when, having been informed of the event, he grew tired 
of existence, and shed tears of blood lamenting the loss of a son 
and a brother. He then moved from where he was to Sironj, 
and about that very time a messenger reached him from the 
A bdali Shah, with a mourning khiVai. The Rao, feigning 
obedience to his commands, humbly dressed his person in the 
Shah’s khiPat , and turning away from Sironj, re-entered Puna. 
From excess of grief and woe, however, he remained for two 
months afflicted with a harrowing disease 5 and as he perceived 
the image of death reflected from the mirror of his condition, he 
sent for his brother, Raghunath Rao, to whom he gave in charge 
his best beloved son, the younger brother of the lately slain 
Biswas Rao, who bore the name of Madhu Rao, and had just 
entered his twelfth year, exclaiming; u Fulfil all the duties of 

1 [He was the illegitimate son of B&ji R&o by a Muhammadan woman, and he 
was brought up as a Muhammadan.] 
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goodwill towards this fatherless child, treating him as if he were 
your own son, and do not permit any harm to come upon him.” 
Having said this, he departed from the world on the 9th of Zi-1 
ka’da, 1174 a.h. (14th June, 1761 a.d.), and the period of his 
reign was twenty-one years. 

Madhii Rao, son of RdldjL 

Madhii Rao, after the demise of his father, was installed in 
the throne of sovereignty at Puna; and Raghunath Rao con- 
ducted the administration of affairs as prime minister, after the 
manner of the late Bhao. 

Account of the pretender Bhao, 

One of the remarkable incidents that occurred in Madhii Rao’s 
reign was the appearance of a counterfeit Bhao, who, in the year 
1175 a.h. (1762-3 A.D.), having induced a number of refractory 
characters to flock to his standard, and having collected together 
a small amount of baggage and effects, with camp equipage and 
cattle, excited an insurrection near the fort of Karaza, which is 
situated at a distance of twelve hos from Jhansi towards the west. 
He gave intimation to the governor of the fort, who held his ap- 
pointment of the Puna chiefs, as to his name and pretensions, and 
summoned him by threats and promises into his presence. The 
latter, who, up to that time, had been in doubt whether Bhao 
was dead or alive, being apprehensive lest this individual should 
in reality prove to be Bhao, proceeded to wait upon him, and 
presented some cash and valuables by way of offering. After 
that, the Bhao in question sent letters into other parganas , 
and having summoned the revenue officers from all quarters, 
commenced seizing and appropriating all the cash, property and 
goods. Whatever’ horses, elephants, or camels he found with any 
one, he immediately sent for, and kept in his own possession. 

This pretender to the name of Bhao always kept his face 
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half covered under a veil, both in public and private, on the plea 
that the wound on his visage was still unhealed, and people 
were completely deceived by the- stratagem ; no one could have 
the impudence to scrutinize his features. In short, for six 
months he persevered in his imposture, until the news reached 
Puna, when some spies went over to him to examine strictly into 
the case, and discovered that he was not Bhao. 

About the same period, Malhar Rao Holkar was moving from the 
Dakhin towards Hindustan, and his road happened to lie through 
the spot where the pretender in question had pitched his tents. 
The above-mentioned spies disclosed the particulars of the case to 
Malhar Rao, who thought to himself, that until Parbati Bai, the 
late Bh&o’s wife, had seen this individual with her own eyes, and 
all her doubts had been removed, it would not do to inflict capital 
punishment on the impostor, for fear the lady should think in 
her heart that he had killed her husband out of spite and malice. 
For this reason, Malhar Rao merely took the impostor prisoner, 
and having appointed thirty or forty horsemen to take care of 
him, forwarded him from thence to Puna. The few weak-minded 
beings, who had gathered round him, were allowed to depart to 
their several homes, and Holkar proceeded to his destination. 
When the pretender was brought to Puna, Madhii Rao likewise, 
out of regard for the feelings of the late Bhao's wife, deemed it 
proper to defer his execution, and kept him confined in one of 
the forts within his own dominions. Strange to say, the silly 
people in that fort did not discover the falseness of the 
impostor’s claims, and leagued themselves with him, so that a 
fresh riot was very nearly being set on foot. Madhu Rao, how- 
ever, having been apprised of the circumstances, despatched him 
from that fort to another stronghold ; and in the same way his 
removal and transfer was constantly taking place from various 
forts in succession, till he was finally confined in a stronghold, 
that lies contiguous to the sea on the island of liolaba, which is 
a dependency of the Kokan territory. 
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Nawab Nizam 3 AH Khan Bahadur . 

The following is another of the events of Madhu Rao’s reign ; 
Bithal, dman of Nawab Nizam ’All Khan Bahadur, advised 
his master, that as the Mahrattas were then devoid of in- 
fluence, and the supreme authority was vested in an inex- 
perienced child, it would be advisable to ravage Fund. Januji 
Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, Gopal Rao a servant of the Peshwa, 
and some more chiefs of the Mahratta nation, approved of the 
diivdn’s suggestion, and led their forces .in a compact mass towards 
Puna. When they drew near its frontier, Raghunath Rao, who 
was Madhu Rao’s chief agent and prime minister, got terrified at 
the enemy’s numbers, and finding himself incompetent to cope 
with them, retired with his master from Puna. Nawab Nizam 
’All Khan Bahadur then entered the city, and did not spare any 
efforts in completing its destruction. 

After some time, Raghunath Rao recovered himself, and having 
entered into friendly communication with Januji Bhonsla and the 
other chiefs of his own tribe, by opening an epistolary correspon- 
dence with them, he alienated the minds of these men from the 
Naw&b. In short, the above-named chiefs separated from the 
Nawab on the pretence of its being the rainy season, and returned 
to their own territories. In the interim, Raghunath Rao and 
Madhu Rao set out to engage Nawab Nizam ’Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, who, deeming it expedient to proceed to his original quarters,, 
beat a retreat from the position he was occupying. When the bank 
of the river Grodaveri became the site of his encampment, an order 
was issued for the troops to cross over. Half the materiel of the 
army was still on this side, and half on that ; when Raghunath, 
considering it a favourable opportunity, commenced a furious 
onslaught. The six remaining chiefs of the Nawab’s army were 
slain, and about 7000 Afghans, etc., acquired eternal renown by 
gallantly sacrificing their lives. After this sanguinary conflict, 
the Nawab hastily crossed the river, and extricated himself from 
his perilous position. As soon as the flame of strife had been 




extinguished, a peace was established through the intervention of 
Malhar Rao Holkar, who had escaped with his life in safety 
from the battle with Abddli Shah. Both parties concurring in 
the advantages of an amicable understanding, returned to their 
respective quarters. 


Quarrel between Raghunatk Rao and Mddhu Rao. 

When Raglmnatli Rao began to usurp greater authority over 
the administration of affairs ; Gopika Bai, Madliu Edo’s mother, 
growing envious of his influence, inspired her son with evil 
suspicions against him, and planned several stratagems, whereby 
their mutual friendship might result in hatred and animosity, till 
at length Ragliunath Rao became convinced that he would some 
day be imprisoned. Consequently, he mounted his horse one 
night, and fled precipitately from Puna with only a few adherents. 
Stopping at isfasik, which lies at a distance of eight stages from 
1 una, he fixed upon that town as his place of refuge and abode, 
and employed himself in collecting troops; insomuch that Naradji 
Sankar, the revenue collector of Jliansi, Jaswant Rao Lud, 
Sakha Earn Bapu and Nilkanth Mahadeo, volunteered to join 
him, and eagerly engaged in active hostilities against Madliu Rao. 
As soon as Ragliunath Rao arrived in this condition close to Puna, 
Madliu Rao was also obliged to sally forth from it in company 
with Trimbak Rao, Bapiijl Manik, Gopal Rao andBliimjl Lamdi. 
When the line of battle began to be formed, Ragliunath Rdo 
assumed the initiative in attacking his adversaries, and succeeded 
in routing Madhu Rao’s force by a series of overwhelming 
assaults ; and even captured the Rao himself, together with ifar 
Singh Rao. After gaining this agreeable victory, as he perceived 
Mddhu Rao to be in safety, and his malicious antagonists over- 
thrown, he could not contain himself for joy. As soon as he 
returned from the battle-field to his encampment, he seated 
Madliu Rao on a throne, and remained himself standing in front 
of him, after the manner of slaves. By fawning and coaxing, 
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he then removed every trace of annoyance from Madhu Rao’s 
mind, and requested him to return to Puna. After dismissing 
him to that city, he himself went with his retinue and soldiery to 
Nasik. 

Haidar Naih. 

After the lapse of some years of Madhu Rao’s reign, a vast 
disturbance arose in the Dakhin. Haidar Naik having assembled 
some bold and ferocious troops, * * with intent to subdue the 
territory of the Mahrattas, set out in the direction of Puna. 
Madhu Kao came out from Puna, and summoned Raghunath 
R&o to his assistance from Nasik, whereupon the latter joined 
him with a body of 20,000 of his cavalry. In short, they 
marched with their combined forces against the enemy ; and 
on several occasions encounters took place, in which the lives of 
vast multitudes were destroyed. Although Haidar Naik’s army 
proved themselves superior in the field, yet peace was ultimately 
concluded on the cession and surrender of some few tracts in 
the royal dominions; after which Haidar Naik refrained from 
hostilities, and returned to his own territory; whilst Madhu Rao 
retired to Puna, and Raghunath Rao to Nasik. 

Raghunath Edo’s movements. 

When a short time had elapsed after this, the idea of organ- 
izing the affairs of Hindustan entered into Raghunath Rdo’s 
mind. For the sake of preserving outward propriety, therefore 
he first gave intimation to Madhu R&o of his intention, and 
asked his sanction. The Rao in question, who did not feel him- 
self secure from Raghunath Rao, and considered any increase to 
his power a source of greater weakness to himself, addressed him 
a reply couched in these terms : “ It were better for you to 
remain where you are, in the enjoyment of repose.” * * Raghunath 
Rao would not listen to these words, but marched out of Nasik 

in company with Mahiji Sindlna, taking three powerful armies 
along with him. 



. ■: : 
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As soon as lie readied Gw&lior, lie commenced hostilities 
against R&na Chattar Singh, who possessed all the country 
round Goliad, and laid siege to the town itself. Godh is the 
name of a city, founded by the aforesaid Rand. It is fortified 
with earthen towers and battlements, and is situated eighteen 
kos from Gwalior. Madhu Edo, during the continuance of the 
siege, kept constantly sending messages to Edna Chattar Singh, 
telling lum to persist in his opposition to Raghunath with a 
stout heart, as the army of the Dakhin should not be despatched 
to his kingdom to reinforce the latter. In a word, for the period 
of a year they used the most arduous endeavours to capture 
Goliad, but failed in attaining their object. During this cam- 
paign, the sum of thirty-two lacs of rupees, taken from the pay 
of the troops and the purses of the wealthy bankers, was in- 
curred by Raghunath Rao as a debt to be duly repaid. He then 
returned to the Dakhin distressed and overwhelmed with shame, 
and entered the city of KTdsik, whither Madhu Rao also repaired 
about the same time, to see and inquire after his fortunes. In 
the course of the interview, he expressed the deepest regret for 
the toils and disappointment that the Rao had endured, and 
ultimately returned in haste to Puna, after thus sprinkling salt 
on the galling wound. Shortly after this, Kankuma Tantia and 
his other friends persuaded Raghunath Rao to adopt a Brahmin's 
son. * * Accordingly the Rao attended to the advice of his 
foolish counsellors, and selected an individual for adoption. Be 
constituted Amrat Rao his heir. 


Raghunath Rdo’s imprisonment at Tima. 

Madhu Rao no sooner became cognizant of this fact, than he 
felt certain that Raghunath Rao was meditating mischief and 
rebellion, and seeking to usurp a share in the sovereignty of the 
realm. He consequently set out for Nasik with a force of 25,000 
horsemen, whilst, on the other hand, Raghunath Rao also organ- 
ized his troops, and got ready for warfare. Just about that 
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period, however, Rank urn & Tantia and Takuji Holkar, 1 who were 
two of the most powerful and influential men in Raghun&ih’s 
army, declared to him that it was necessary for them to respect 
their former obligations to Madhu Rao, and therefore improper 
to draw the sword upon him. After a long altercation, they left 
the Rao where he was, and departed from Nasik. Raghunath, 
from the paucity of his troops, not deeming it advantageous to 
fight, preferred enduring disgrace, and fled with 2000 adherents 
to the fort of Dhudhat. 2 

Madhu Rao then entered Nasik, and commenced seques- 
trating his property and imprisoning his partisans ; after which 
he pitched his camp at the foot of the above-named fort, and 
placed Raghunath in a most precarious position. For two 
or three days the incessant discharge of artillery and musketry 
caused the flames of war to blaze high, but pacific negotia- 
tions were subsequently opened, and a firm treaty of friend- 
ship entered into, whereupon the said R&o came down from 
the fort, and had an interview with M&dhu Rao. The latter 
then placed his head upon the other’s feet, and asked pardon for 
his offences. Next day, having mounted Raghunath Rao on his 
own private elephant, he himself occupied the seat usually 
assigned to the attendants, and continued for several days {ravel- 
ling in this fashion the distance to Puna. As soon as they 
entered Puna, Madhu Rao, imitating the behaviour of an in- 
ferior to a superior, exceeded all bounds in his kind and consoling 
attentions towards Raghunath Rao. After that he selected a 
small quantity of goods and a moderate equipment of horses 
and elephants, out of his own establishment, and having de- 
posited them all together in one of the most lofty and spacious 
apartments, solicited Raghunath Rao in a respectful manner to 
take up his abode there. The latter then became aware of his 
being a prisoner with the semblance of freedom, and reluctantly 
complied with Madhu B/ao's requisition. 

1 [These names are very doubtful in the MS. The latter one is no doubt intended 
for TukajL] / 

2 [ * Dhoorup, a fort in the Qhandor range.’’— Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 199.] 
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Baja of Nagpur. 

As soon as. Madhu Edo had delivered his mind from all 
apprehension regarding Raghunath Rao, he led his army in the 
direction of Nagpur, in order to avenge himself on J&nuji 
Bhonsla, the Raja of that place, who had been an ally and 
auxiliary of Raghunath Rao, in one of his engagements. The 
Raja in question, not finding himself capable of resisting him, 
fled from his original residence ; so that for a period of three 
months Madhu R&o was actively engaged in pursuing his 
adversary, and that unfortunate outcast from his native land 
was constantly fleeing before him. Ultimately, having presented 
an offering of fifteen lacs of rupees, he drew back his foot from 
the path of flight, and set out in safety and security for his own 
home. 

# Madhii Rao’ s Death. 

After chastising the Raja of Nagpur, Madhu Rao entered 
Puna with immense pomp and splendour, and amused himself 
with gay and festive entertainments. Rut he was attacked with 
a fatal' disease, and * * his life was in danger. On one occasion 
he laid his head on Raghunath Rao’s feet, and * * asked for- 
giveness for the faults of bygone days. Raghunath Edo grieved 
deeply on account of his youth. * * He applied himself zealously 
to the cure of the invalid, and whenever he found a trace, in 
any quarter or direction, of austere Brahmins and skilful Pandits, 
he sent for them to administer medicines for his recovery. At 
length, when the sick man began to despair of living, he imitated 
the example of his deceased father, and placed his younger 
brother, whose name was Narain Rao, under the charge of 
Raghunath Rao, and having performed the duty of recommend- 
ing him to his care, yielded up his soul in the year 1186 a.h. 
(1772 a.d.). The duration of his reign was twelve years. 
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Nardin Edo , son of Bdldj'i Edo . 

Uarain Rao, after being seated on the throne of sovereignty, 
owing to his tender age, committed various acts that produced an 
ill-feeling among his adherents, both great and small, at Puna ; 
more especially in Raghunath Rao, on whom he inflicted un- 
becoming indignities. Although Madhu Bao had not behaved 
towards his uncle with the respect due to such a relative, yet, 
beyond this much, that he would not grant him permission to 
move away from Puna, he had treated him with no other incivility ; 
but used always, till the day of his death, to show him the at- 
tention due from an inferior to a superior ; and supplied him with 
wealth and property far exceeding the limits of his wants. In 
short, Raghunath Bao, having begun to form plans for taking 
Rarain Bao prisoner, first disclosed his secret to Sakha Bam 
Bapu, who was Madhii Rao’s prime minister, and having seduced 
that artless courtier from his allegiance, made him an accomplice 
in his treacherous designs. Secondly, having induced Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, the chiefs of the body of Gardis, 
to join his conspiracy, he raised the standard of insurrection. 
Accordingly, those two faithless wretches, one day, nnder the 
pretence of demanding pay for the troops, made an assault on the 
door of Narain R&o’s apartment, and reduced him to great 
distress. That helpless being, who had not the slightest cog- 
nizance of the deceitful stratagems of the conspirators, despatched 
a few simple-minded adherents to oppose the insurgents, and 
then stealthily repaired to Raghunath Rao’s house. Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, being apprised of the circumstance, 
hurried after him, and, unsheathing their swords, rushed into 
Raghunath Bao s domicile. Raghunath Rao first fell wounded 
in the affray, and subsequently STarain Rao was slain. This 
event took place in the year 1187 a.h., so that the period of 
Farain Rao’s reign was one year. 
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Reign of Raghundih Rdo . 

Eharak Singh and Shamsher Singh, through whose brains the 
fumes of arrogance had spread, in consequence of their control over 
the whole train of European artillery, with wilful and headstrong 
insolence seated Eaghunath Edo on the throne of sovereignty, 
without the concurrence of the other chiefs ; and the said Eao 
continued to live for two months at Puna after the manner of 
rightful rulers. After Narain Eao had been put to death, a 
certain degree of shame and remorse came over the Puna chiefs, 
and the dread of their own overthrow entered their minds. 
Safehd Rdm Bdpu consequently, in unison with Trimbak Eao, 
commonly called Mdtamddhari Balhah , 1 and others, deemed it 
advisable to persuade Eaghunath Eao that he should go forth 
from Puna, and employ himself in settling the kingdom. The said 
Eao accordingly acted upon their suggestion, and marched out 
of Pun d, attended by the Mahratta chiefs. As soon as he had 
got to the distance of two or three stages from the city, the wily 
chiefs, by alleging some excuse, obtained leave from Eaghunath 
Edo to return, and repaired from the camp to the city. They 
then summoned to them in private all the commanders of the 
army, both great and small; when they came to the unanimous 
decision, that it was incompatible with justice to acquiesce in 
Raghundth Edo’s being invested with the supreme authority, and 
that it would be better, as Narain Edo's wife was six months 
advanced in pregnancy, providing she gave birth to a male child, 
to invest that infant with the sovereignty, and conduct the affairs 
of government agreeably to the details of prudence. As soon as 
they had unanimously settled the question after this fashion, a few 
of the chiefs took up a position in the outskirts of the city of 
Puna, by way of protection, and formed a sturdy barrier against 
the Magog of turbulence. Raghundth Rao, having become aware 
of the designs of the conspirators, remained with a slender party 

1 [Grant Buff calls him “ Trimbuck Eao Mama.’* The word transcribed from 
the MS. as a Balhah ” is very doubtful.] ; / 
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m Lis encampment. Having brooded over his troubles, he saw 
no lemedy left but that of forsaking the country, and was conse- 
quently foreed to retire towards the Carnatic. His object was 
to collect a sufficient force round him, with which he might 
return to Puna and resume hostilities. However, owing to tKe 
vulgar report that attributed Harain Kao’s murder to him, every 
blade of grass that sprung from the ground was ready to plmme 
a agger into his blood. For this reason, he found it impossible 

either to stay or reside in the Carnatic, so he hastened away to 
Surat. J 


Death of the pretender Dhdo . 

The direst confusion had found its way into the kin°-doin in 
consequence of the report of Name Kao’s death. At that 
critical juncture the pretender Bhdo, who was confined in a 
stronghold in the Kokan territory, lying adjacent to the 
sa t ocean, seized the opportunity of escaping by fraud and 
stratagem out of his prison, and having induced a party of men 
to place themselves under his orders, took possession of some of 
the forts and districts of that country. He was just on the 
point of waging open war, had not Mahaji Sindhia Bahadur set 
out m the interim from Puna to the Kokan territory for the 
purpose of coercing him. On reaching his destination, he en- 
gaged in hostilities with the aforesaid Bhao, whereupon the 
latter s associates took to flight, and departed each by his own 
road. As Bhao was thus left alone, he went on board a ship in 
utter consternation with a view to save his life from that vortex 
of perdition ; but death granted him no respite, and he fell alive 

Bih ' t\ la, Tn f tlle lleroes wll ° accompanied Mahdji Sindhia 
Bahddur. The latter brought him along with him to Pund and 

removed the dust of uncertainty from the mirror of every mind 
Ultimately lie caused the ill-fated wretch to be bound to a 

camel s foot and paraded round the whole town j after which he 
put him to death. 
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Satvcti Mddhii Edo, son of War din Edo, sun named the Peshiva 

Sahib, 

The Peshwa Sahib, the rightful heir of Narain Rao, at the 
time of his father’s murder, was dwelling in his mother’s womb. 
* * When she had completed the time of her pregnancy, a child, 
in the year 1188 a.h. (1774 a.d.), shed a grace over the bosom of 
its nurse, and bestowed comfort on the illustrious chiefs. * * 
He was invested with the appellation of Sawai Mddhu Rao. 

Advance of the English Commanders upon Puna, 

Raghunath Rao, having reached Surat, turned towards 
the leaders of the English army, who dsvelt on the borders of 
the sea, and offered to take upon himself the responsibility of 
showing the way over the various routes into the Dakhin, and 
to subjugate that kingdom so teeming with difficulties. As the 
commanders of the English army were possessed of adequate 
means for making an invasion, and had their heads inflamed with 
the intoxication of boldness and intrepidity, they took Raghunath 
Rao along with them, and moving away from Surat with their 
valiant troops experienced in war, and their lion-hearted forces 
active as tigers, they set out to conquer and annex the Dakhin 
territories. 

Having traversed the intervening' stages at a resolute pace, 
they arrived at Nurghat, which is situated at a distance of twenty 
Jcos from Puna. The Mahratta chieftains also sallied forth from 
Puna with a vast body of retainers, and opposed their advance 
with the utmost perseverance at Nurghat; whereupon a tre- 
mendous contest and a frightful slaughter ensued, until the 
combatants on both sides had neither the power nor the incli- 
nation left to assail each other any more. At length, by the 
intervention of the obscurity of night, the tumult of war sub- 
sided, and the world-consuming fire of guns and matchlocks, 
whose flames arose to the highest heavens, hid its face in the 
ashes of night; so that the soldiery on either side were obliged 
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to retire to their respecti 
prudent belligerents made 

morning, the chiefs of the rival forces obtained 
enjoyed a conference, 
truce and consolidating U1D , 

Baghunath Edo, who had been 
the originator of this hostile 
on condition of their granting 
with kindness and consideration, 
that quarter with all their 
their usual place of abode. 

The Mahratta chiefs had 

their minds of taking r 

but Mahajf Sindhfa Bahadur, 
generous feelings, f ‘ 
pui poses, so that the matter 
and the Eao in 

received permission to remain at Iarg 
however, departed from the pleasa°r 
desert of non-entity, without reachi 
career of the wicked never ends well 


'ing that night, the 
a peace ; and in the 
an interview and 
The English leaders, after negociating a 
- tIie Basis of friendship, delivered up 
.u the instigator of this conflict and 
movement, to the Mahratta chiefs, 
'« him a jdgir, and treating him 
*’• They then turned away from 
troops and followers, and repaired to 

formed the fixed determination in 
vengeance on the ill-fated Baghunath Bao ; 

, prompted by his manly and’ 

, diverted them from their headlong and cruel 
r was managed mercifully and kindly, 
question, having been presented with a jdgir, 
•ge. The unfortunate wretch, 
int vale of existence to the 
hing his destination, for the 


Maltdji Smdhia Bahadur. 

When the fourth year from the birth of Sawai Mddhu Edo 

h%h “ d W thl 'o U ghout the terri- 
tories of the Dakhm, Mahdjf Sindhia Bahddur, who was dis- 

tmgmshed among all the Pdna chiefs for his gallantry and 
daring sagacity and intelligence, having satisfied his mind as to 
the settlement of that kingdom, set out to conquer Gohad He 
succeeded m taking prisoner JR an a pfwfo q* i i 

~ f 0 ” ri ' 0 “ di ” S di! ‘™ tS - *■“»" “• f»«m S of 

jwalior, which is a mountain stronghold. 

About the same time, a mutual feeling of envy and hatred 
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had become firmly implanted in the minds of Mirza Muhammad 
Shaff Khan and Muhammad Beg Kh&n Hamad am, — who had 
been the chief officers of State to the late Anuru-1 umara Mirza 
Najaf Khan Bahadur, and after his death had been partners 
in the government of the province of .Agra, — owing to their 
each craving after an increase of power and dignity, which is ever 
a hindrance to the existence of friendship and good feeling among 
equals and contemporaries. At last, Muhammad Beg Khan 
Ham ad am seized the opportunity, during an interview, of putting 
Muhammad Shaff Khan to death; and on this account, Afrasiyab 
Khan, who was the Imperial Mir-i dtish , and one of Amiru-1 
n mar 4 Mirza Najaf Khan Bahadur's proteges, becoming alarmed, 
demanded succour of Mahaji Sindhia Bahadur. The latter had 
firmly resolved in his mind on repairing to the sublime threshold, 
but had not yet fulfilled the duty of paying his respects, when, 
under the influence of Sindhia Bahadur’s destiny, Afrasiyab 
Khan was killed by the hand of an assassin. 

Sindhia Bahadur s army having overshadowed the metropolis 
by its arrival, he brought Muhammad Beg Kh&n Hamadam, 
after a siege, completely under his subjection, and in the year 
1199 a.h. traversed the streets of the metropolis. When he 
obtained the good fortune of saluting the threshold * * of 

His Majesty, the shadow of God, the Emperor Shall ’Alam, * * 
he was loaded with princely favours, and distinguished by royal 
marks of regard, so that he became the chief of the supporters 
of government, and His Majesty’s most staunch and influential 
adherent. * * 

As Madhii Bao, the Peshwa Sahib, at the present auspicious 
period, pursues, in contradistinction to his uncle, the path 
of obedience to the monarch of Islam, and Mahaji Sindhia 
Bahadur is one of those who are constantly attached to the ever- 
triumphant train, hence it happens that the plant of this nation’s 
prosperity has struck root firmly into the earth of good fortune, 
and their affairs flourish agreeably to their wishes. 
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OXXII. 

LUBBU-S SIYAE 

"OF'' 

ABU' TA'LIB LOXDOXI'. 

This is a very useful little manual of general history, compiled 
in 1208 a.h. (1793-4 a.d.), by Mirza Abu Muhammad Tabriz! 
Isfahan!, and being earned down to modern times, embraces an 
account of Europe and America. 

The author is usually known in India as Abu Talib London!, 
from his voyage to and adventures in England and Europe, an 
amusing account of which was written by him on his return in 
1803, and is well known to the European world by the transla- 
tion of Major Stewart. 

In the Preface to this work he tells us that he had collected 
several works of history and travel, and had often perused them, 
but found amongst them none that contained a history of the 
whole world ; he therefore thought that he would himself supply 
this deficiency, but had no leisure to effect his object till the year 
above mentioned, when he finished his Abstract. He declares 
his intention, if he lives long enough, of enlarging his work, and 
hopes that some one else, if he fails to do it, will undertake this 
useful labour, “ because he has mentioned all the occurrences of 
the world, old and new, and given a connected account of the 
Prophets, Khalifa, Sult&ns, and celebrated men, from the begin- 
ning to the present time.” 

He quotes the various authorities he used, and besides others 
of common note, he mentions a history of the Kings of India 
compiled by himself, and a compendious account of the kingdoms 
of Europe and America, translated by some English gentleman 
from his own tongue, “ which in truth contains very many new 
matters.” This is no doubt the work of Jonathan Scott. He 
says that his own history is an abstract of some thousands of 
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books, and therefore he has entitled it Litbbu-s Siyar wa Jahan- 
numdj u The Essence of Biographies, and the W orld-Beflecting 
Mirror/ 7 

The author was the son of Haji Muhammad Khan, a Turk of 
Xzarbayan, who was born and bred in Isfah&n, and was the first 
of the family who came to Hindustan, where he was inrolled 
amongst the followers of Nawab Safdar Jang, the wazlr, The 
father is called by another name in the Preface of this work, and 
in the Miftaku-t Tawdrihh he is styled Muhammad Beg Khan. 

Mxrzd Abu T&lib was bom at Lucknow, and was employed in 
posts of high emolument under Kfawabs Shuj&’u-d daula and 
A!safu-d daula. In the time of the latter he lost his office, and 
came to seek his subsistence from the English. By them he 
was hospitably entertained, and induced to visit Europe in 1799. 
He died and was buried at Lucknow in the year 1220 a.h, (1805 
a.d.), as we learn from two chronograms composed by Mr. Beale 
at the request of Mirza Yusuf Bakir, the deceased’s son, which 
are given at p. 564 of the Mift&hu-t Tawarikh . 

Besides the Liibbu-s Siyar , he wrote several other treatises, 
a Biography of the Poets, ancient and modern, and “himself 
indulged in versification, especially on the subject of the females 
of England, who aspire to equality with the Angels of Paradise, 
and he was always expatiating on the heart-ravishing strains of 
the, women of that country, who used to sing at the public 
assemblies.” 1 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 — Book I. On the Prophets, p. 2 — II. On the 
events of the Khalifate, in seven chapters — Chap. i. The first four 
Khalxfs, p. 9 — ii. The Imams, p. 11— iii. The Ummayides, p. 
12 — iv. The ’Abbasides and their branches, p. 15 — v. The 
Isma’ilians and their branches, p. 17 — vi. The Saiyids, p. 19 — 
vii. The Sharifs, p. 20 — III. Biographies, in seven chapters — 
Chap. i. The Philosophers of Greece, Europe, India and Persia, 
and the moderns, p. 20 — ii. The companions of the Prophet, p. 

1 Zubdatu4 Ghardiby 5th. volume, v. T§lib. 
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30 iii. The disciples, p. 31 — iv. The religious teachers, p. 32 
—v. The learned men of Islam, p. 34— vi. The celebrated 

Poets, p. 37 — vii. Other celebrated men of Islam, p. 38 IV. 

On the Sultans, in a Preface and eight Chapters — Preface on the 
climates, imaginary and real, and the old and new world, p. 39- 
Chap. i. The Sultans of Tran, including the Ghazni vides, 
Saljuks, Ghorians, etc., p. 45 — ii. The Sultans of Arabia, p. 68 
—iii. The Sultans of Rum, p. 73— iv. The Rulers of Egypt 
and Syria, p. 76 — v. The Kings of the West, p. 82 — vi. The 
Sultans of Turkistdn, p. 87 — vii. The Kings of Europe, p. 101 
— viii. The Rulers of Hindustan, including the Hindu Rajas, 
the Kings of Dehli, of the Dakhin, Kashmir, and other indepen- 
dent kingdoms, p. 109. 

This work is common in India. The best copy I have seen is 
m the possession of Raziu-d din Sadr-s Stidur of Aligarh. 

Size— F olio, 131 pages, each comprising 23 lines, closely 
written. 

CXXIII. 

AHSA'F-I A'SAF. 

An historical sketch of the royal family of Oudh, written a.d. 

‘JO. It is a useful work, containing also an account of con- 
temporary princes. 

Size Large 8vo., 114 pages. 


CXXIY. 

T A R r K II 


OP 


JU'GAL KISHWAR. 

This is a general history of India, by Jugal Kishwar, from the 
me of Humayun to Shfih ’Alam. It is of no value, at least in 
the passages which I have examined. [Sir H. M. Elliot’s library 
does not contain a copy of this work.] 



cxxv. 

GULISTXN-I EAHMAT 

OP 

N A W K B MITSTAJAB KHAN. 

This is a history of the Rohilla Afghans, and a life of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, written by his son Nawab Mustajab Khan 
Bahadur. The work has been abridged and translated by Mr. 
Charles Elliott. I have seen several histories of the Rohillas, 
but know none superior to this except the Qul-i Rahmat noticed 
in the next article. 

The translator observes in his Introduction, “ In the original 
many trivial occurrences are noticed which I have altogether 
omitted ; and the repeated encomiums lavished by the Nawab 
upon the generosity and intrepidity of his lamented parent, though 
honourable to his feelings as a son, would be deemed extravagant 
by the majority of readers, and indeed would scarcely admit of 
translation. A residence of many years in Rohilkhand, where the 
memory of Hafiz Rahmat Khan is held in the highest veneration, 
may perhaps have led me to attach a greater degree of importance 
to the work than it merits ; but as Hafiz acted a distinguished 
part on the theatre of India for thirty years, and was personally 
engaged in every great action fought during that time, his life 
may furnish some materials to aid in the compilation of a history 
of that period ; and with this view, I have taken considerable 
pains to correct some chronological errors in the original.” 

“ It is necessary to add that Mr. Hamilton's History of the 
Rohillas will in some parts be found at variance with this s 
narrative : that gentleman appears to have derived his infor- 
mation from the friends of the Nawab of Oudh, who would not 
he disposed to speak favourably of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and as 
that work was published about the time of Mr. Hastings' trial, 
it might have been intended to frame an excuse for his permitting 
a British army to join on the attack in 1774 a.h.” * 


CXXVI. 


GrUL-I RAHMAT 

OP- 

SA’A'DAT TAR KHA'H. 

The Gul-i Rahmat was written by Nawab Sa’adat Tar Khan, 
grandson of Hafiz Rahmat, and nephew of Mustajab Khan. It 
is more copious than the GuUstdn-i Rahmat , though it professes 
to follow that work as its guide. It is divided into four parts : 
I. On the Genealogy of Hafiz Rahmat.— II. On ’All Muhammad 
Kh&n, and the arrival of Hafiz Rahmat in India. — III. Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan’s administration of Katehr, and of the events 
which occurred there till the time of his death.— IT. Adminis- 
tration of Katehr under Shuja’u-d daula. Descendants of Hafiz 
Rahmat. This work was lithographed at Agra in 1836, in 221 
small 8vo. pages of 17 lines each. 

[The following Extracts have been selected and translated by 
the Editor. They will show how far this work differs from the 
GuUstdn-i Rahmat, as translated by Mr. Elliott.] 

EXTRACTS. 

[When Zabita Khan received intelligence of the passage (of 
the^ Ganges) by the Mahrattas, and of the deaths of Sa’adat 
Khan, Sadik Khan, and Karam Khan, the officers whom he had 
stationed to guard the ford, he was overpowered with astonish- 
ment, and fled in great bewilderment from Sakartal. He crossed 
the Ganges with a small escort, and proceeded to the camp of 
Eaizu-llah Khan, carrying with him the intelligence of the 
Mahratta attack upon Kajibabad. Faizu-llah T-CHn said: “I 
came here for the purpose of giving yon advice ; but as you 
will not^ listen to my words, I shall now go back to my own 
country.” On hearing this declaration, Zabita Khan was still 
more downcast, and returned to his own forces. When he 



readied the Ganges, the good fortune of the Emperor plunged 
him into a sea of hesitation, and notwithstanding the number ®f 
his forces, and his powerful armament, he made no attempt to 
cross the river, hut returned to Faizu-llah Khan. 

When he arrived, he found Faizu-llah Khan seated on an ele- 
phant, about to depart. He mounted the same elephant, and 
proceeded with Faizu-llah to Ram pur. On the news of his 
flight to Katehr reaching Sakartal, his soldiers were dispirited. 
They plundered each other, and then scattered in all directions. 
On receiving intelligence of these movements, the Mahrattas 
quickly advanced to Safeart&l, and fell to plundering. * * The 
garrison of the fort of, Najibabad, who had held out in the 
hope of relief, were dismayed when they heard of the flight of 
Zabita Khan, and surrendered the fort to the royal forces. On 
taking possession of the fort, the people and family of Zabita 
Khan, including his son Ghulam Kadir, were placed in confine- 
ment. All the materiel^ the treasure and the artillery collected 
by Najibu-d daula, fell into their hands. 

On the news of the advance of the Mahrattas towards R&mpur 
reaching the chiefs of Katehr, all the inhabitants of Amwala and 
Bisanli assembled. Fearing to be attacked by the Mahrattas, 
they fled in dismay to Bareilly. Some of them went to Pilibhit, 
intending to proceed to the hills. Hafiz Rahmat Khan 1 was re- 
turning from Farrukhabad to Tilhar when he heard of the defeat 
of Zabita Khdn.. He hastened to Bareilly, where he cheered and 
encouraged the chiefs and officers who were there assembled, and 
tried to dissuade them from removing to the hills. He said that 
the Mahrattas had no intention of attacking Katehr ; and that if 
they really did advance, negociations might be opened with them 
and with the Emperor. If terms were agreed upon, all would be 
well i if not, they would fight. His auditors replied that there 
was no fortress of strength in Bareilly or Pilibhit : it was therefore 
desirable to crrry off their families and property to the hills; for 
after these were placed in security, they themselves would be 
1 [He is generally entitled “ BMzu~l Mulk " in this work.] 
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ready either for business or for war. Hafiz Rahmat reluctantly 
consented to their wishes. After Shaikh Kabir had entered 
Bareilly, Hafiz Hah mat took his departure, and leaving ’Inayat 
Khdn in Pilibhit, he proceeded to Nanak-math, in the skirt of 
the hills. From thence he went with his followers and chiefs and 
soldiers to Gangapur, five Ms distant in the hills, and surrounded 
with dense jungle, which secures it from the attacks of horsemen. 
There he remained. There also arrived Zabita Khdn, in company 
with Faizu-Ilah Khdn, who made their way through the jungle. 
Zabita Khan remained at Gangapur four days. He then found 
that Shuja u-d daula was encamped at Shahabad, having advanced 
to the borders of his territories on hearing of the Mahratta attack 
upon Katehr. . 

Zabita Khdn went off in great distress from Gangapur to see 
Shuja u-d daula, and to solicit his assistance in obtaining the 
release of his family. After talking over the matter, Sliujd’u-d 
daula postponed any action until after the arrival of Hafiz 
Rahmat. Zabita Khdn wrote repeatedly to Hafiz Rahmat, beg- 
ging him to come quickly. * * The chiefs of Katehr suffered much 
from the inclemency of the climate of Gangdpdr, and yielding to 
their solicitations, Hdfiz Rahmat proceeded quickly to Shahabad, 
at the beginning of. the year 1186 a.h. (1772 a.d.), with three 
or four thousand men, horse and foot. When he approached, 
tShujd u-d daula and the General Sahib went forth to meet him 
and pay him due respect. 

After they had sat down together, they talked about the 
release of Zdbita Khan’s family, and of the settlement of his 
affairs with the Mahrattas. After much debate, Shujd’u-d 
daula and the General Sahib sent their traJdk with some officers 
of llafiz Rahmat to the Mahratta sarddrs. A great deal was 
«nd at the interview ; but at length the Mahrattas sent a message 
to the effect that they had expended fifty lews of rupees, and that 
they would not give up the family of Zdbita Khdn until this sum 
of money was paid, nor would they loosen their hold upon his 
territory or the country of Katehr. The waldls had several 
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meetings, and the Mahrattas at length agreed to take forty km ; 
but they demanded as security for payment a deed under the seal 
of Shuja’u-d daula. The Nawab said that he had entered upon 
the matter entirely out of regard to Hafiz Rahmat, and that if 
Hafiz would give a bond for the payment of the money, he would 
send his own bond to the Mahratta sardars. All the chiefs of 
Katehr who were present at the Council besought Hafiz Rahmat 
that he would without hesitation give his bond to Shuja’u-d daula, 
to secure peace for Zabita Khan, and said that they would all 
assist in the payment of the money. So Hafiz Rahmat, to befriend 
Zabita Khan, and to gratify the chiefs of Katehr, gave his bond 
for forty lacs of rupees to Shuja’u-d daula. The latter then 
executed his bond, and sent it to the Mahrattas. In this lie 
undertook to pay them forty lacs of rupees, when they had retired 
over the Jumna and entered Shah-Jahanabad ; and when they 
had sent back the family of Zabita Khan, and had withdrawn 
their hands from the country of Katehr, 

On receipt of this document, the Mahrattas sent the family of 
Zabita Khan to Shuja’u-d daula and Hafiz Rahmat; they then 
crossed the Ganges and proceeded towards Sh&h-Jahanabad. * * 
When Hafiz Rahmat heard that Zabita- Khan’s family had 
reached Bareilly, he took leave of Shuj&Vd daula and General 
Parker, and went to Pilibhit. * * After some days, Hafiz Rahmat 
called upon the chiefs of Katehr for the money he had become 
responsible for at their solicitation, and for which he had given his 
bond to Shuja’u-d daula. They all began to lament their desti- 
tute . condition, and made all sorts of excuses and evasions. 
Unable to do what he wished, Hafiz Rahmat did what he could, 
and sent the sum of five lacs out of his own treasury to Shuja’u-d 
daula. * * 

The waMls of Mahaji Sindhia and Taku Holkar, chiefs of 
the Mahrattas, waited upon Hafiz Rahmat, and informed him 
that their chiefs were about to attack the territories of Shuj&’u-d 
daula, and that if he would join them, he should receive half of 
whatever territory should be conquered. If he declined to join 
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them, they would respect, his country, and return to him 
Shnja’u-d daula’s bond for the forty lacs of rupees, no part 
of which had been paid, and give up all claim on that account, 
provided he would allow them a passage, and would make 
no opposition to their crossing the Granges. In reply to these 
proposals, Hafiz Rahmat requested time for consideration. 
Keeping the Mahratta icakils with him, he sent to inform 
Shuja’u-d daula of what the Mahrattas proposed, adding that 
they undertook to forego all claim upon himself for the forty lacs 
of rupees on condition of his remaining neutral. He added, “If 
you will send me back my sealed bond, and will hasten to oppose 
the Mahrattas, I will dismiss the Mahratta waMk, and will 
guard the fords of the Ganges. United, we will beat the Mah- 
rattas, and drive them from this country.” Upon receipt of 
this letter, Shuja u-d daula immediately wrote a reply (exwe&sinn 
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of his march his whole force had not come up: he had with him- 
only four or five thousand men, horse and foot. The Mahrattas 
had received information through their spies of the limited 
number of his men, and resolved to attack him. They crossed 
the river during the night, and pressed onwards; but during the 
darkness they lost their way, and came upon Ahmad Khan’s 
force, which they attacked. The pickets which Ahmad Khan 
had thrown out were watchful, and upon their reports the men 
were posted in the buildings and gardens of Asadpur. The fight 
raged hotly all day from morn till eve, and notwithstanding the 
immense numbers of the Mahrattas, they were unable to prevail 
over the small body of Afghans. After many men had been 
slain on both sides, Ahmad Iihan, considering the immense force 
arrayed against him, sent a message to Taku Holkar and Sindhia, 
proposing an interview. They were only too glad to accede. 
Ahmad Khan went with a few followers to meet them. The 
Mahratta sarddrs kept him with them, and pitched their camp 
there. 

The intelligence reached Hafiz Rahmat, while he was encamped 
near Asadpur, that 60,000 Mahrattas had crossed the river, and 
had attacked Ahmad Khan. He instantly drew out his forces, 
and was about to march for the relief of Ahmad Khan; but just 
then the news came that the Khan had gone to see the Mahratta 
chiefs. Hafiz Hah mat’s chiefs and officers now urged upon him 
that it was inexpedient with his small force to wage war against 
the Mahratta hosts. * * Muhibbu-llah Khan joined him with two 
or three thousand men, and Mustakin Khan also arrived with four 
or five thousand more ; some others also came in, so that lie now 
mustered ten or twelve thousand men. In the morning II afiz 
Rahmat gave orders for the mustering of his forces to attack 
the Mahrattas, and all were in readiness, awaiting further orders, 
when messengers arrived from Shuja’u-d daula, announcing that 
his army was close at hand. As soon as he heard this, Hafiz 
Rahmat marched to attack the Mahrattas. At the same time 
the advanced forces of Shuja’u-d daula, General Chamkin 
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(Champion) and Mahbub ’AH Khan eunuch, came up at the 
critical moment, and opened fire with their guns upon the Mah- 
rattas. 

The forces of the Mahrattas were in two divisions. Mahaji 
Sindhia opposed Shuja’u-d daula, and Taku Holkar attacked 
Hafiz Rahmat. Roth bodies of Mahrattas fought well and 
bravely; but the heavy fire of the English artillery and the 
flashing swords of the Afghans made them recede, and they took 
to flight. Mahaji Sindhia passed over the Ganges by a bridge 
of boats, and halted on the other side. Taku Holkar was too 
hard pressed by the Afghans to be able to cross ; so he fled 
on the same side of the river towards SambhaL General Ohamldn 
(Champion) and Mahbub ’AH Khan crossed the river in their 
boats and attacked Sindhia, when he precipitately abandoned his 
baggage and camp, and took to flight, never stopping till he had 
covered five kos. The General seized upon his camp, took 
everything he found, and pitched his own camp upon the spot. 

H&fiz Rahmat pursued Holkar for some distance ; but the 
Mahrattas were mounted on swift horses, and traversed a long* 
distance in the night. Hafiz Rahmat stopped near the battle- 
field to rest his men ; Holkar went nearly to Sambhal, and 
he sent forward his advanced forces to plunder that place, and 
Muradabad and Rampur. * * Hafiz Rahmat followed with all his 
force, and when Holkar heard of his near approach, he gave up 
his design upon Rampur, and fled in great disorder from Sambhal 
towards the ford of Phaphu. He reached the Ganges, and 
having crossed it with great exertion by swimming, he united his 
force, with that of Sindhia. When Hafiz Rahmat heard of his 
having crossed and effected a junction with Sindhia, he proceeded 
towards Phaphu, and encamped upon the bank of the river. After- 
wards he marched to join Shuja/u-d daula, who was encamped 
twelve kos oft in face of Sindhia, to consult with him about the 
release of Ahmad Khan. After much parley Sindhia agreed to 
release his prisoner for a ransom of two lacs of rupees ; and on 
payment of the money, Ahmad Khan obtained his liberty. 
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Sindhia then marched off towards Dehlf ; Hafiz Rahmat and 
Shuja’u-d daula, by* way of precaution, remained some days at 
the same place, and the two had frequent interviews. 

Hafiz Rahmat sent Muhammad Kh&n and ’Abdu-llah Khan * * 
to require from ShujaVd daula the return of the bond for forty 
lacs, in accordance with the verbal promise made by Shah 
Madan, his waltiL Shuja’u-d daula denied that he had ever 
made any promise to return it, and that Shah Madan could 
never have made such an offer. H4fiz Rah mat’s friends urged that 
Shuja’u-d daula had written a letter promising to faithfully 
adhere to the verbal arrangements made by Sh&h Madan. They 
then required that Shah Madan should be brought forward, that 
.he might be questioned upon the point. Shuja’u-d claula sent 
for him, and after trying to bias him, asked what it was that he 
had said to Hafiz Rahmat about the bond. Shah Madan wa’s 
one of the honourable Saivids of Shahabad, and deeming a lie to 
be derogatory to his honour, he spoke the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, saying, 66 In accordance with the directions 
of His Highness, I made a promise for the restoration of the 
bond. r ‘ Shuja’u-d daula got into a rage, and said it was all a lie 
and a conspiracy, for he had never uttered a word of such a 
promise. Sh&h Madan three or four times affirmed the truth of 
his statement, and then held his peace. Khan Muhammad, 
seeing no hope of obtaining the bond, uttered some sharp words, 
at which Shuj&’u-d daula also waxed warm, and went into his 
private apartments in a rage. * * Hafiz Rahmat did not deem 
it advisable to press further for the restoration of the bond at 
that time, and, concealing his annoyance, he said no more about 
it. Shuja’u-d daula was very much vexed with Hafiz Rahmat. 
He remained several days at the same place, and busied himself 
in winning over Hafiz Rahmafs officers and soldiers. * * 

At the end of the year 1187 a.h. (1773 a.d.), Slmja u-d 
daula busied himself in winning over to his side, by various 
inducements, the people of Katehr, both small and great. * * 
Having gained several chiefs and officers of that country, he felt 
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full confidence, and marched to effect first the conquest of Etawa. 
The Mahratta detachments, which had been left there when their 
armies returned to the Dakhin, were too small in numbers to offer 
any resistance, and retreated before him. He soon made himself 
master of Etawa, and prepared to settle its administration. But 
Hafiz Bah mat wrote to him, protesting against this, and 


Jmew full well. That after the end of. the war, he had obtained 
possession of a large portion of the country, and although 
circumstances had made it necessary for him to allow the land°to 
pass into the hands of the Mahrattas, he was about to take 
measures for recovering it. * * ShujTu-d daula wrote in 
answer that he had not taken the country from Hafiz Eahmat, 
but from the Mahrattas, so there was no cause of complaint. 
*■ * Hafiz Eahmat repeatedly urged the restoration of Etawa; 
but Shuja’u-d daula, having secured the support of the chiefs of 
Katehr, was desirous of bringing the question to the test of war. 
So he wrote to Hafiz Eahmat, demanding speedy payment of 
the thirty-five lacs of rupees, which were due out of the forty 
thousand for which he (Shuja’u-d daula) had given his bond to 
the Mahrattas. After this had been settled, the question of 
Etdwa might be gone into. After this, Shuja’u-d daula called 
together his forces, and prepared to march into Katehr. 

Hafiz Eahmat, seeing that Shuja’u-d daula was intent upon 
war, wrote in reply, “ The money which the Mahrattas received 
from you has already been repaid ; to demand more from me 
than the Mahrattas have either received or asked, and to make 
it the excuse for strife and warfare, is unworthy of your high 
position. If, in spite of everything, you are resolved upon wmy 
I am ready for you.” On receipt of this letter, the Haw ah drew 
together his forces, and prepared to pass the Ganges by way of 
Eoriya-ganj. Hafiz Eahmat also ordered his camp to be pitched 
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Hafiz Rahmat, promising that, if he would pay the money, 
or would promise to pay it in two or three months, he (the 
General) would, by his own influence, effect a peace, and cause 
Shuja’u-d daula to return to his own country. Pah dr Singh, 
dm an of Katehr, [ urged Hafiz Rahmat to assent to the Generals 
advice']. But death had deprived him of all his friends and 
supporters, such as * *, and especially of Tndyat Khan, his son ; 
he had therefore withdrawn his heart from the world, and was 
desirous of martyrdom. He said that he had not got the money, 
or lie would send it ; and that to ask others for it, to seize it by 
force, or to be under any obligation to Sliuja u-d daula for it, he 
considered so disgraceful, that he would leave the matter to the 
arbitrament of God, and would welcome martyrdom. * * He sent 
an answer to the General to the above effect. Then he issued 
a general order in these words, “ Let those who think fit ac- 
company me, and let those who are unwilling depart. Each man 
may do as he likes. I have many enemies and few friends, but 
this I heed not.” 

On the 11th Muharram, 1188 a.h. (24th March, 1774 a.d.), 
Hafiz Rahmat marched out of Bareilly with a moderate force, 
and went towards Arnvala. * * The alarm of war having spread, 
numbers of Afghans from Man and Farrukhabad, and the 
inhabitants of Katehr, both subjects and strangers, obeying the 
instinct of clanship, gathered round Hafiz Rahmat. Zamin- 
ddrs of the Rdjpiit tribe, who had lived in peace under his rule, 
came in troops to support him without summons, so that his army 
increased in numbers every day. * * Hafiz Rahmat marched from 
Tanda, and crossing the Ram-ganga at the ford of Kiyara, he 
entered Farxdpur, seven hos to the east of Bareilly. Shuja’u-d 
daula advanced by successive marches to Shah-Jahanpur. * * 
From thence he went on to Tilhar, where he rested and prepared 
for action. Hafiz Rahmat then marched from Farid pur, and 
crossing the river Bhagal, encamped in the groves around Karra. 
There was then a distance of not more than seven or eight has 
between the two armies. * * 'd : . 
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A wo or three days after, Shuja’u-d daula, acting on the advice 
of General Champion, who was the most accomplished General of 
the time, made a march towards Pflibhft, and halted at the village 
of Musali, where there was a wide open plain. Eeports of an 
intended attack on Pflfbhft spread through both armies. Hafiz 
Rahmat thereupon left Karra, for the purpose of protecting 
Pihbhft, and encamped in face of the enemy in the open plain! 
* * General Champion cheered the drooping heart of Shuja’u-d 
daula, and taking the command of the advanced force, he selected 
the positions for the guns, and made the necessary arrangements 
for the battle. * * 

On the 11th Safar Shuja’u-d daula advanced with an army 
numbering 115,000 horse and foot. * * Hafiz Rahmat went to 
the tent of Faizu-llah Khan, and said, “ My end is near at hand, 
o ong as I remain alive, do not turn away from the field ; but 
when I fall, beware, do not press the battle, but leave the field 
directly, and flee with my children and dependents to the hills. 
Ihis is the best course for you to take, and if you act upon my 
advice, it will be the better for you.” After giving these directions, 

6 mounted 1113 horse, and marched against the enemy with ten 
thousand horse and foot. He had proceeded only a short distance, 
w len the advanced force of the enemy came in sight, and fire was 
opened from cannons and muskets. * * Ahmad Khan, son of the 

had ™ ade a secret agreement with Shuj&’u-d daula, 
now fell back, and set the example of flight, which many others 
o owe . * Hafiz Rahmat had only about fifty supporters ’left 

en he drew near to the Telingas and English. He was 
©cognized by his umbrella, of which snics Unrl rvi‘ tt r\ • _ 
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This is a general history of India, compiled in 1209 a ,h. (1794-5 
A.D.), by Sarup Chand Khafcri. Although written by a Hindu, 
the work opens as if composed by a devout Musuiman, with 
praise to God, the Prophet Muhammad, and all his family and 
companions. The author gives the following explanation of his 
reasons for undertaking the task ; from which it will be seen how 
history was made subservient to the controversies which raged 
among our officials at that time. 

u It is owing to the curiosity and perseverance of the English 
that the tree of knowledge is planted anew in this country ; and 
it is also to the inquisitive spirit of that people, and particularly 
to the zeal and liberality of Sir John Shore, Govern or- General 
of India, that I, an old servant of the State, am favoured with 
the honour of compiling a work on the History of the Hindus, 
together with an explanation of the names of days, months, 
years and eras ; the reigns of the Kings of Dehli, with an ex- 
planation of the words raja, zemindar , chaiidharl , tdallUMkr , 
Jmv&ld&r , and the mode of administration, both ancient and 
modern, together with the names of the subaddrs of Bengal and 
the revenue and political affairs of the province.” 

His definition of these revenue terms is fair and impartial, as 
will be seen from the extract given below. The author enters 
upon the question of the frauds practised upon our Government 
after the. first acquisition of Bengal, and if his authority could 
have had any weight amongst Indian statesmen of his time, we 
should have been spared the introduction of the Permanent 
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Settlement into Bengal, the most precipitate and suicidal measure 
recorded in the annals of legislation. 

The author quotes several authorities for his historical narra- 
tive, and amongst them some which are not procurable in these 
days, as the history of Mahmud Sabuktigin, by ’Unsuri; the 
histories of Sultan Bahlol and Sher Shah, both by Husain Khan 
Afghan; Tdrikh-i Firoz ShdM, by Maulana Tzzu-d din Khalid- 
khani; Tdrikh-i I' rij, by Khwaja Hizamu-d din Ahmad; Tdrikh-i 
Akbar ShdM, by Mirza ’Ata Beg Kazwxni ; Tuhfat-i Akbar ShdM, 
by Shaikh ’Abbas bin Shaikh ’Ali Shi rwani ; the history of Sadr-i 
Jahan Gujarati ; the history of Haji Muhammad Kandahari, 
and the history of Munawwar Khan, I think it not improbable 
that the author never saw one of these works here quoted, and 
that he mentions most of them at second hand, on the authority 
of the Khuld&atu-t Tawarikh, which, as usual in such cases, is 
itself not mentioned. The Sahihu-l Akhbdr carries the history 
down to the author’s own period, but I have kept no record of 
its divisions, contenting myself with taking a few extracts while 
the manuscript -was in my possession. 

The only copy I have seen of this work was in the possession 
of Mi. Conolly, a clerk in the Office of the Board of Revenue at 
Agra; and since his death, notwithstanding all my inquiries, I 
have not been able to procure it again. 

EXTRACT. 

Pei sons appointed by a Raja as tahsilddrs, or revenue collectors 
of two or three p arganm, were called chaudharis. The superior 
class of by oparin, or tradesmen, were called mahdjans, or banjdrds ; 
and among the sandfs, or bankers, those who were wealthier 
than the generality of their profession were entitled salts, and 
those who were wealthiest were called setks. The heads of all 
classes of trades and professions were termed chaudharis. 

From the time of the establishment of the Emperors’ power in 
India, those persons who paid revenue to the Government were 
called zaminddrs. According to some writers, those who were 
held responsible to Government for the revenue of several villages 
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or a pargana were called zimmaddrs , which word afterwards was 
corrupted into zamindar . However, in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, all old mdlguzdrs were put down in the Government 
records as zemindars or ta’aUuMars . 

The office of chaudhari was at the disposal of the governors, 
and any person on whom it was conferred by them was designated 
a chaudhari . KTo person had a hereditary right to this office. 

The term ta’allukdar is peculiar to Bengal, and is not known 
elsewhere. In the time of the Emperors, any person who had 
been from of old a proprietor of several parganas was designated 
a zamindar , and the proprietors of one or two villages were 
written down in the records as tcdaUuMdrs . When a pargana first 
began to be brought under cultivation and inhabited, those, who 
by their own labour cut down the forest in a tract of land, and 
populated it, were distinguished by the title of ta’alluMdr jangal 
hurt ; and formerly, amongst the higher class of raiyats , those who 
paid to the Government a revenue of .500 rupees, or beyond it up 
to 1000 rupees, or those who, like paiioaris , collected the revenue 
of one or two villages, or two or four small circuits, were con- 
sidered by the Government as holding the office of a revenue 
collector, and were termed ta’allukddrs . During the reigns of the 
former Emperors nothing like a durable settlement of land revenue 
was made for a period of 370 years, because in those days their 
rule was not firmly established in the country. 

In the time of Akbar, all the districts, large and small, were 
easily occupied and measured. The land was methodically divided, 
and the revenue of each portion paid. Each division, whether large 
or small, was called a tdalhika , and its proprietor a totaMiikddr . 
If in one pargana the names of several persons were entered in 
the Government record as tcdalluMdn , they were called taksimi 
tdaUuMdrS) or mazkhri taalluhddrs . From the time of Farrukh 
Siyar, affixirs were mismanaged in all the provinces, and no 
control was maintained over the Government officials, or the 
zamhiddrs . All classes of Government officers were addicted to 
extortion and corruption, and the whole former system of regu* 
larity and order was subverted. 
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TA'RfKH-I MUZAFFARF 


MUHAMMAD ’ALT KHAN. 

This is one of the most accurate General Histories of India 
which I know. It commences with the Muhammadan Emperors ■ 
of India, but does not treat of them at any length till it reaches 
the reign of Akbar. The History of the later Empire is 
particularly full, and would be worth translating had it not been 
anticipated by the Siyaru-l . Muta-alMMr'in. The author was 
Muhammad ’AH Khan Ansari, son of Hidayatu-llah Khan, son of 
Shamsu-d daula Lutfu-llah Khan, who enjoyed high offices under 
Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Shah. The author was himself 
ddrogha of the Fmjddri 'Adalat of Tirhut and Hajipdr. He 
appears to have held much communication with the European 
officers of his time. The work was composed about 1800 a.d., 
and the history is brought down to the death of A'safu-d daula 
m 1797. [This work is the principal authority relied upon by 
Mr. Keene in his recent work, The Fall of the Moghul Empire, 
and he states that the name of the book is derived from the title 
“Muzaffar Jang,” borne by “ Nawab Muhammad Riza Khdn, 
so famous in the history of Bengal.” “Some of” the author’s 
“descendants are still living at Panipat.”] 

[The following Extracts have been translated by the Editor 
from a poor copy, apparently made expressly for Sir H. M. 
Elhot. . Size 9 in. by 6, containing 1005 pages of 15 lines each. 
The original copy from which it was taken is described as Folio, 
246 pages of 24 lines each.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Revenues of Muhammad Shah . 

{{The account tallies exactly with that given in p. 164, Vol. YII. 
excepting only the following item , and that the -word par g ana is 
substituted for m,ahd l throughout :) Suba of Thatta, 4 sarMrs, 57 
parganas , 74,976,900 c/ams. 

Murder of Nawab Bahadur the Eunuch Jawed. 

The great advancement of the eunuch Jawed, and the power 
he had acquired in the government of the State, gave great 
offence to Waziru-1 Mamalik Abu-1 Mansur Kh&n Safdar Jang, 
and led him to form a plot against the Nawab. He first called 
to his side Siiraj Mai Jat with his army, and then sent re-assuring 
and soothing messages to the Nawab Bahadur. Having thus 
thrown him off his guard, Safdar Jang invited him to a banquet. 
Safdar Jang placed a number of his trusty men on the watch in 
the palace of Dara Shukoh, and having posted two hundred men 
inside and outside the palace, he sat down in great state to await 
the arrival of his guest. * * When the Nawab arrived, Safdar 
Jang advanced to receive him with ceremony and (apparent) 
cordiality. After the meal was over, he gave his hand to his guest, 
and conducted him into a private room to talk over State affairs. 
They had not said much before Safdar Jang assumed a tone of 
asperity ; but before he became heated, he moved to go into his 
private apartments. Thereupon, 1AH Beg Khan and some other 
Mughal officers came out, despatched the Nawab with their 
daggers and swords, and having cut off his head, threw it outside. 1 
The NawaKs attendants, on beholding this, took the alarm and 
fled, and the idlers and vagabonds of the city fell upon his 
equipage and plundered it. 

Death of Ghaziu-d dm A'saf Jdh Nizamu-l Mulk. 

In the month of Sha’ban, Amrru-1 umara Grhaziu-d din. KMn 
left his son, Shahabu-d din Muhammad Khan, as his deputy in 

1 [See supra, p, 133.] 
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the office of Mir Bakhshi, and proceeded towards the Dakhin 
taking with him Mali) dr Rao, on the promise of paying him 
money upon his arrival at home. He reached Aurangabad at the 
end of Zi-1 ka da. When intelligence of his arrival reached 
Haidarabad, Salabat Jang, third son of (the late) A^saf Jdh 
marched out with a great force to oppose his elder brother! 
Malhdr Rao, being informed of these designs, and seeing that war 
between the two brothers was imminent, took the opportunity of 
asking for Khandesh and Khanpur, which were old dependencies 
of Aurangabad. He foresaw that the struggle with Saldbat Jan* 
would be severe, and he deemed it prudent to refrain from takin° 
any part in it, because the officials of the Dakhin were in favour 
of the succession of Saldbat Jang. No fighting had taken place 
between the rivals, when Amiru-1 uroard (Ghaziu-d din) died. 
His adherents, among whom was Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
uncle of the author of this work, carried his coffin to Dehli. 
They also carried with them his money and valuables, exceeding 
a Itror of rupees in amount, and delivered them over to his son 
Shahabu-d din Muhammad Khan. This young man, whenever 
his late father was absent, had deemed it best for his interests to 
be constant in his attentions to Safdar Jang, and by this conduct 
he had gained the favour of that minister, who showed him great 
kindness. When the intelligence of his father’s death arrived 
he communicated the fact to Safdar Jang before it was generally 
known, and from that day the minister called him his adopted 
son. By the minister’s influence, he was appointed Mir Bahhshi, 
and received the title of Amiru-l umard Qhdzm-cl din Khan 
’Imddu-l Mulk, * * 

After the murder of Nawdb Bahadur, the Emperor (Ahmad 
Shdli) felt great aversion for Safdar Jang, and extended his 
favour to Intizamu-d daula, 1 who, in consequence of the reyula- 
Hons established by Safdar Jang inside and outside of the palace 
had ceased for some time to go to the darbdr. One day the 
Emperor observed that Safdar Jang held the great offices of 
1 [Son of the late Kamru-d din.] 
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diwdn-i hull and wazh\ and that the post of superintendent of 
the ghusl-khana , and of the royal arsenal, with other less offices, 
might be left for others. From that day great apprehension filled 
the mind of Safdar Jang, and he set himself either to win over 
Intizamu-d daula or to remove him out of the way. 1 

Y a’kub Khan, son of that Haidar Khan who assassinated the 
Amiru-l umara Husain ’All Khan, went to the darbdr one day, 
and after making his obeisance and sitting a short time, he rose 
quickly and asked leave to go home. Intizamu-d daula was sur- 
prised, and said, 46 1 am going to-day to pay a visit to the wazir, 
but what reason is that for your asking to go away ? ” He re- 
plied, 44 There are some thousands of men armed with swords and 
daggers waiting there for your honour; and as soon as ever you 
sit down, you will be served in the same way as the Nawab 
Bahadur was. Beware, and do not go there until affairs of State 
are settled.” The caution was not lost upon Intizamu-d daula, 
and he sent an excuse to the icazir. Communications about this 
went on for two or three days, * * and Trnadu-1 Mulk was also 
sent to re-assure and conciliate Intizamu-d daula. * * 

(In the course of these negociaiions) Safdar Jang sent a 
eunuch to the royal fortress with a letter, * * and the comman- 
dant, who was a creature of Safdar Jang’s, contrary to usage, 
admitted him without the royal permission. * * On this being 
reported to the Emperor, he was highly incensed, and ordered the 
commandant and the eunuch to be turned out. * * AH the 
servants and dependents of Safdar Jang were turned out of the 
fortress, not one was left. * * These things greatly troubled 
Safdar Jang, and for two or three days there was a talk of his 
attacking the house of Intizamu-d daula. Large numbers of 
men were assembled before his gates from morning until night, 
and a great force of Mughals and others collected at the house 
of Intiz&mu-d daula; while many nobles gathered together at 
the royal abode. ■ 

1 [Something seems to be left out between this and what follows — there are only a 
few words in the MS. saying u armed men were present in readiness/*] 
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Safdar Jang, seeing that his fortune had changed, sent to ask 
for permission to retire to his province of Oudh, The Emperor 
instantly sent him a letter under his own signature, granting him 
permission to retire some days for the benefit of his health, and 
to return when better. He had not expected this letter, and was 
greatly annoyed ; but next day he took his departure, and marched 
away by the bank of the river. * * For two or three days after 
leaving the city he waited in expectation of a royal summons, 
and sometimes moved in one direction, sometimes in another’ 
Inside the city, Intizdmu-d daula and Ghaziu-d din Khan busied 
themselves in strengthening the fortifications, and in throwing up 
intrenchmeuts outside. They manned them with their own men 
and with the “royal Jilts,” 1 and exerted themselves to levy old 
soldiers and recruits. Safdar Jang saw that they were resolved 
to overthrow him, and so he felt compelled to prepare for battle. 
In order to reinforce his army, he called to his assistance Siirai 
Mai Jat, and also Indar Gosdin, Faujcldr of Badali, with a 
strong force of followers. * * 

By advice of Suraj Mai Jat and Salabat Khdn Zu-I fikdr 
ang the u-azir Safdar Jang brought out a young prince and 
raised him to the royal throne. As soon as news of this reached 
the city, the Emperor appointed Intizdmu-d daula to be loazir 
and made HisdmKhdn Samsdmu-d daula commander of the 
artil ery. From that day open hostilities commenced, and Safdar 
Jang invested Shdh-Jahdndbdd. He took the old city and the 
houses outside the fortifications from the hands of the Jdts, and 
plundered them. * * When the contest had gone on for six 
months, . and numbers of men had been killed on both sides, 
Mahdrdja Mddhu Singh Kachhwdha left his country, and 
approached the capital in the hope of making peace * *'lt was 
seU!ed that Safdar Jang should retain the provinces of Oudh 

Allahabad as before, and peace was made when he received 
the robe of investiture. 

After the retirement of Safdar Jane to hie provinces, the new 
1 [Jats who adhered to the Emperor.] 
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wazzr, and Ghaziu-d din flmadu-l Mulk) the Amiru-l tirnard , 
endeavoured to establish some order in the State. But envy 
and animosity arose between them, and each one acted according 
to his own views and interests. Malhar Bao and Jayapa Mah- 
ratta now arrived at the head of 60,000 horse, and (Ghaziu-d 
din) Hinadu-1 Mulk, who was expecting them, resolved to attack 
and punish Siiraj Mai Jat for the part he had taken with 
Safdar Jang in plundering the environs of Shah-Jahanabad. 
Intizamu-d daula, the wazzr, desired to accept from Suraj Mai 
an offering of fifty lacs of rupees as the price of forgiveness, and 
to apply the money to the pay of the troops. ’Imadu-l Mulk, 
proud of his victory over Safdar Jang, and urged on by the 
Mahrattas, marched out, and besieging Suraj Mai in the fort of 
Kumbher, he took possession of his territory. In the course of 
three months Khandi Bao, son of Malhar Bao, was killed, and 
it became clear that the fort could not be reduced without 
heavy guns. ? Im&du-l Mulk then sent Mahmud Khan, who 
had been his atdlih from, childhood, * * to bring up the royal 
artillery. * * 

Intizamu-d daula had conceived the design of bringing the 
Maharaja, the Ban a, the Bathor, and the Kachhwaha Eajas, 
whose territories and people had suffered greatly from the ravages 
of the Mahrattas, to form a league against these marauders. He 
also hoped to win Safdar Jang, who had made overtures of recon- 
ciliation, and with their united forces to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindustan. * * Accordingly he came to an agreement with 
Maharaja Madhu Singh, Bam Singh, Safdar Jang, and Suraj 
Mai J at, that as soon as the royal camp was pitched at Kol, 
Safdar Jang should first join him, and then the royal army 
should march on to Agra. Being joined at that capital by the 
Bajas and the Jats, they were to commence their work of settling 
the country, and of driving out the Mahrattas. Accordingly the 
Emperor (Ahmad) and the wazir set out for Kol and Sikandra. 
* * On reaching the neighbourhood of Sikandra, numbers of the 
royal servants and of the adherents of the amirs in attendance 
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joined the camp. Other men came in from all directions, and 
suitable artillery was obtained. 

When the Emperor marched' from Dehli, ’A'kibat Mahmud 
Khan followed. * * He went to Intizamu-d daula, and complained 
of the grievances he felt from want of appreciation by ’Imadu-1 
Mulk. Intizamu-d daula showed him great kindness, took him 
to the Emperor, and introduced him to the royal service. Havin'* 
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Khan Tmadu-1 Mulk is an old adherent of our house, and 
will not think of doing me any harm. After receiving the ex- 
pression of my wishes, he will not fail to effect the withdrawal of 
the Mahrattas. The best thing you can do is to go and keep 
quiet at home for a few days.” * * He accordingly retired. 
Tmadu-l Mulk sent a letter to the Emperor, demanding the office 
of loazir, and a new distribution of offices. * * Next day he 
came to the presence, and was installed as wazir. * * ’’Akibat 
Mahmud Khan recommended that Ahmad Shah should be de- 
posed, and another prince raised to the throne in his stead. 
Tmadu-1 Mulk and the Mahrattas were afraid of his power, and 
did not see how to act in opposition, so they acquiesced. After 
that the lawyers were collected, and were consulted as to the de- 
position of Ahmad Shah. * * On their approval, Ahmad Shah 
was removed from the throne on the 10th Sha’ban, and cast into 
prison. * * After that they waited upon the royal princes who 
were in confinement, to select one to ascend the throne. But the 
princes were afraid, and no one consented. At length, after much 
trouble, Sultan ’Azizu-d din, son of Jahandar Shah, son of 
Bahadur Shah, who during his seclusion had devoted himself to 
theological science, was prevailed upon to accept the crown, with 
the title of ’Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir sani (II.), on the 
10th Sha ban, 1167 a.h . 1 GMzm-d dm Kh&n Tm&du-l Mulk 
was made ivazzr. 

Ten clays after the accession of "Alamgir, the icazir Tm&du-l 
Mulk and "Aid bat Mahmud Khan caused the deposed Emperor 
Ahmad and his mother to be blinded. The manner of their con- 
triving this was, that a forged letter under the seal of Ahmad, 
was addressed to the new Emperor, which excited his appre- 
hension. On speaking of the matter to Tmadu-1 Mulk, he sug- 
gested that Ahmad should be deprived of sight, and the Emperor 
accordingly gave orders for the blinding both of him- and his 
mother. Their emissaries entered the private apartments of the 
deposed monarch, treated him with indignities which it is unfit to 
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write, and blinded him in a cruel manner. His mother, who had 
endeavoured to obtain his release, was treated in the same way. 
’Akibat Mahmud Khan, in the service of Tmadu-1 Mulk, soon 
afterwards misconducted himself, and his master gave a hint, 
which was immediately acted upon, and the offender was killed. 1 

Accession of Sirdju-d dcmla . Taking of Calcutta . 

Nawab Hisamu-d daula Mahabat Jang (Alivardi Khan) died 
of dropsy near Murshidabad, in the eightieth year of his age, on 
the 9th Eajab, 1169 a.h. (April 10, 1756 a.d.). From his early 
youth he had abstained from intoxicating liquors, he had no love 
for music, and never cohabited with any women except his own 
wives. * * (His daughter's son), Siraju-d daula, son of Zainu-d 
din Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, succeeded him in his government 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. * * 

Kishan Ballabh, a zammddr , being in arrears with his revenue, 
Siraju-d daula gave orders for his imprisonment. But he fled 
from Dacca, and took refuge in Calcutta, under the protection of 
Mr. Drake, “ the great gentleman’' of that place. When 
Siraju-d daula was informed of this, he proceeded to Murshidabad, 
and prepared for war. In the month of Kamazan, he started for 
Calcutta, from a place called Mansur-ganj, which he had built, 
and on arriving at Calcutta, he pitched his tents outside. The 
English gentlemen had but a small number of men, and were in 
want of implements, so they were unable to face him in the field. 
They shut themselves up in the old fort, threw up intrenchments, 
and strengthened the defences. Siraju-d daula had with him 
plenty of guns and large numbers of men ; he gave orders for 
taking the houses, and in the twinkling of an eye he overpowered 
the English. Mr, Drake, seeing himself reduced to extremity, 
went on board ship with several of his people and sailed away. 
Those who were left behind had no leader, but they advanced to 
the defence. When the ammunition was exhausted, some died 
fighting with the utmost bravery ; others, with their wives and 
1 [See mpra, p, 142.] 
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children, were made prisoners. 1 All their wealth and property, 
which exceeded computation, was taken from the officers of the 
Company and other chiefs, and became the booty of the vagabonds 
in Siraju-d daula’s army. This happened on the 22nd Ramazan, 
1169 a.h. (June 20, 1756 a.d.), two months and twelve days after 
the accession of Siraju-d daula. The factories belonging to the 
Company at Kasim-bazar, near Murshidabad, were also pillaged 
by orders of Siraju-d daula, and Mr. Wajh (Watts), the chief of 
the factory, and some others, were made prisoners. 


Recovery of Calcutta. Defeat of Siraju-d daula . 

Mr. Drake, the governor of Calcutta, after his defeat from 
Siraju-d daula, went on board ship with his party, and proceeded 
to Madras, a large factory belonging to the English Company. 
Other English officers, who were, scattered over Bengal on various 
commissions, when they heard of the loss of Calcutta, escaped as 
best they could from the straits in which they were placed, and 
made their way to Madras. At Madras was Colonel Clive, an 
officer of the army, and a servant of the King of England, who 
had command over the factories in the Dakbin. In those days 
he had fought against the French, and had taken from them some 
of their possessions in the Dakliin, in recognition of which 
Muhammad Khan SaJabat Jang, son of Asaf Jah, had given him 
the title of Sdbit Jang , “ Resolute in War.” After consultation, 
Colonel Olive and the gentlemen from Calcutta embarked in ships, 
with nearly two regiments of Telingas and four companies of 
Europeans, and sailed to recover Calcutta. 

As soon as they arrived at the port of Falta, they overpowered 
the men of Sir&ju-d daula by the fire of their ships, and making 
their way up to Calcutta, they anchored there near the factory. 
They sent proposals of peace to Siraju-d daula, asking pardon for 
Mr. Drake, and offering to pay several lacs of rupees, on condition 
of being allowed to rebuild their factories in Calcutta. Siraju-d 
daula rejected the proposal, and did not even write an answer. 

1 [Nothing is here said about the Black Hole.] 
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Colonel Clive then resolved to fight, and placed four guns in 
position. Nanak Chand (the commander of the place) made 
some show of fighting, but he soon fled. Colonel Clive and his 
followers then took possession of their old factories. 

The receipt of this news awoke Siraju-d daula from his dream 
of security. 1 On the 12th Eabi'u-s sani, 1170 a.h. (Jan. 4, 1757 
A.D.), he marched from Murshidabad to fight the English with his 
army and a good complement of artillery. On reaching the place, 
he encamped in a suitable position, and a war of guns and muskets 
at once began. The English endeavoured to treat, and sent their 
♦ waMk from time to time. They sent a brave and intelligent 
person to Siraju-d daula, ostensibly to treat with him, but secretly 
to take notice of the ways and arrangements of the camp. He 
went there, and after discharging the requirements of etiquette, 
he made his observations and returned. In the course of a few 
days, the English prepared their forces, and one morning, before 
daybreak, fell upon the rear of Siraju-d daula’s camp with volleys 
of musketry, and poured upon it showers of balls. The Hawab’s 
men were helpless ; many were killed, and many were wounded. 
It is said that the object of the English in this night attack was 
to seize upon Siraju-d daula, and make him prisoner; but in con- 
sequence of a thick fog, the way to his tent was missed, and the 
files of musketeers passed another way. So the Nawab escaped 
the danger of being killed or captured. The English returned to 
their ground in triumph and in joy. 

Siraju-d daula was terrified by this attack, and was* afraid that 
it would be followed by another. He felt the difficulty of main- 
taining his position, and having called a council of war, he pointed 
out the inutility of continuing the struggle, and the necessity 
of retreat. The foundations of a peace were soon laid. The 
English knew of his weakness and discouragement. They de- 
manded compensation for the plunder of Calcutta, which amounted 
to a very large sum. After some parley, the terms of peace were 
settled, and the Bawab agreed to pay the sum demanded. They 
1 [The common expression : “ took the cotton out of his ears,”] 
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required ready money, and Siraju-d daula gave them six pargams 
near Calcutta to hold until the money was paid. Mr. Watts, the 
superintendent of the factory at Kasim-b&zar, obtained his release 
on the defeat of Siraju-d daula. He now carried on the negocia- 
tions and correspondence between the two parties, and earned the 
thanks of both. Siraju-d daula took his departure for Mur- 
shidabad, and the English engaged in their commerce at Calcutta 
as heretofore. * * 

The flames of war now broke out in the Dakhin between the 
French and English, between whom there has been enmity for 
five or six hundred years. The English prevailed, and their war- 
ships, under the command' of Admiral Walker Jang Bahadur , 
were sent against Faras-danga (Chandernagore), which is near to* 
Hugh. The French had sunk ships in the river, leaving only 
room for the passage of their own ships one at a time. The 
English got their ships through that passage, beat the F rench, 
and took possession of Faras-danga. They also took the factories 
near Kasim-bazar. Monsieur Las , 1 the chief of the French, 
joined Siraju-d daula, and having collected his followers, he 
entered into his service with them, and a number of Telingas 
whom he had drilled. 

The English, being informed of this, sent their wakkl to Siraju-d 
daula, remonstrating that as peace had been made with him, the 
enemies of one must be looked upon as the enemies of the other, 
and friends regarded as mutual friends. They were faithful to 
the agreement they had made, and they required the Nawab to 
dismiss M. Las, and give him no support. His neglect to do 
this would be regarded as a breach of the treaty. Those who 
were opposed to M. Las, and were well-wishers of the STawab, 
earnestly pressed him to comply, to dismiss M. Las, and not to 
let such a bone of contention put an end to the peace with the 
English. Sirdju-d daula talked and corresponded with M. Lds 

1 [“ This Monsieur Lass is the same (as he) whom the French call Monsieur Lass, 
a son of the famous Scotchman John Law, comptroller of the finances in 1720 at 
Paris.” — Seir Mutaqherin , voL ii. p. 78. Note of the French translator.] 
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on the subject, who represented that the Hawab had a large force 
of his own, and that no harm could come to his authority from 
accepting the services of a French officer and his men. Siraju-d 
daula urged this upon the English tvcikil, but he still strongly 
insisted upon the removal of M. Las. So Siraju-d daula of 
necessity sent him away, but told him to proceed to Patna, and 
make no delay on the road. 

After this the enemies of Siraju-d daula, that is to say, Nawab 
Mir Ja’farEhan, Raja Dulabh Ram, Jagat Seth, and some others, 
who were sorely tried by him, passed their days and nights in 
fear and hope. They came to an understanding with each other, 
and schemed for the destruction of his life and authority. His 
♦maternal aunt, Grhasiti Regain, daughter of Alivardi Khan, who 
was incensed against him for his seizure of her cash and house- 
hold goods, joined his enemies secretly. Siraju-d daula sum- 
moned Mir Muhammad J afar, one of his old associates, to a 
private meeting, and gave him instructions for raising forces 
secretly, upon which he proceeded to engage every unemployed 
soldier he could find. But afterwards he did his best to thwart 
Siraju-d daula, and to urge on the English. 

Colonel Clive Sabit-jang , being informed of what was passing, 
and of the evils meditated, cast aside the treaty of peace and pre- 
pared for war. He marched from Calcutta, to the great dismay of 
Siraju-d daula, who sought to conciliate and encourage his own 
adherents. He sent Raja Dulabh Ram forward with a force to 
choose a suitable place for throwing up intrenchments and collect- 
ing guns. Rai Dulabh started on his commission. Openjy he 
applieddiimself to carry out the orders of his master $ but in his 
secret heart he lost no opportunity of scheming for his overthrow. 
He was careful to observe the conditions of the treaty with the 
English on his own part and on the part of Nawab Mir Mu- 
hammad J a’far, and he won over the officers of the army of 
Siraju-d daula by offers of money. Mir Muhammad Ja’far 
occupied himself continually in the same way. So they gathered 
large numbers around them, and few were left to Siraju-d daula. 
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Colonel Clive now approached, and Siraju-d daula was obliged 
to move from Mansur-ganj, and proceeded with his officers to 
Plassy. The Colonel, with a small army, which might number 
three or four thousand men, advanced with great courage and 
daring, and encamped opposite the army of the Nawab. On the 
5th Shawwal, 1170 a.h. (June 23, 1757 a.d.), fire was opened on 
every side, and the engagement became warm. Europeans are 
very skilful in the art of war, and in the use of artillery, and they 
kept up such an incessant fire that the hearers were deafened, and 
the beholders blinded. Many were killed, and many wounded. 
Mir Madan (the commander-in-chief), a brave and resolute man, 
who was the guiding spirit of Siraju-d daula, received a mortal 
wound from a cannon-ball. He caused himself to be conveyed 
to his master, and died after speaking a few words of advice 
and devotion. Siraju-d daula was greatly moved by his death, 
and sent to summon Mir Muhammad Ja’far. That officer, 
having resolved upon an infamous course, went to him, accom- 
panied by some other chiefs. Siraju-d daula was greatly dejected, 
he apologized to Mir Ja’far for the wrongs he had done him, 
and asked for his advice. Mir Ja’far advised that as little of the 
day remained, he should recall his advanced force within the 
lines, and put off the battle to the next day, adding that he 
would provide for the safety of the army and the conduct of the 
battle. 

Siraju-d daula directed his clkcan , Mohan Lai, who was eager to 
fight, to go and stop the fighting until next day, and return to the 
lines. The clkcan replied that it was no time for turning back ; 
upon which Siraju-d daula again conferred with Mir Ja'far, who 
reiterated his advice. The Nawab was bewildered, and could do 
nothing but follow the counsel of Mir Ja’far. He sent strict 
orders recalling Mohan Lai, who was fighting manfully at his 
post. As soon as the dkcdn retired, many, who were overmatched, 
took the alarm, and fled to their defences. A general panic 
ensued, followed by a signal defeat. On learning the condition 
of his army, Siraju-d daula was filled with dismay; he feared the 
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enemies in front, and his hostile servants around him, and fled 
in haste towards Murshidabad. On the 6th Shawwal he reached 
Mansur-ganj, and looked around for friends and help. But mis- 
fortune has no friend. Even Muhammad fraj* Kh&n, father of 
his wife, made no effort to help him. To satisfy his soldiers, he 
opened his treasury, and each man got what was his luck. His 
followers, seeing him helpless, carried off large sums under 
various pretences to their homes. After staying a short time at 
Mansur-ganj, on the 7th Shawwal, he secured plenty of ashrafts , 
and taking with him his favourite Lutfu-n nissa, his wife and hi^ 
youngest daughter, and several others, he departed in carts and 
other vehicles towards Bhagwan-gola. When he was near 
Chaukihath, Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan, son-in-law of Mir 
JaTar, having heard of his flight, hastened after him with several 
men, and demanded money and jewels, and he was obliged to give 
him a box of jewels belonging to Lutfu-n nissa. Mir Kasim 
then turned back with his valuable prize. * * On reaching 
Bhagwan-gola, Siraju-d daula embarked on a boat, and went on 
his way to Patna. 

It is said that when Siraju-d daula heard that the English 
army had marched from Calcutta to make war upon him, he 
wrote a letter to Monsieur Las, according to promise, and 
urgently called him to his aid. He directed Baja Bam Narain, 
governor of Bihar, to supply him with money. The Baja saw that 
the Nawab’s star was on the decline, and purposely made a delay 
of some days in supplying the money. Meanwhile, Siraju-d 
daula had been defeated at Plassy, and arrived at Mansur-ganj. 
M. L&s and Muhammad *AK Khan, a distinguished cavalry 
officer, set off in boats from Patna, and went as far as Baj-mahah 
There they heard that Siraju-d daula had been made prisoner, 
and they returned to Patna. 
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MTJNAWWAEU-L KALA'M 


OP 

SHEO DAS. 


[This compilation commences with the reign of Farrukh Siyar, 
and ends with the fourth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
but it was not finished before the year 1217 a.h. (1802 a.d.). 
The author was Sheo Das, of Lucknow. He was moved to 
write the work by the consideration that “ he had been allowed 
to remain a long time in the society of learned, scientific, and 
highly talented men — and had spent his life in the service of 
the great. He had moreover applied himself to acquiring the art 
of writing with elegance, and so he determined to show the 
results of his society in his composition. He named his work 
Shdh-ndma or Munawicaru-l JTaldm , because he had been on 
terms of intimacy with the great, and derived advantages from 
them.” -He follows the fashion of historians, and, although a 
Hindu, opens his work like a devout Musulman. 

The whole of this work has been translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by “ Lieut. Prichard, 15th Regt. N. I.” The work con- 
tains a good deal of biography and anecdote, but the period it 
covers has been already provided for by Extracts from contem- 
porary writers.] 
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CXXX. 

IEHTISA'RU-T TAWARfEH 

• OP 

SAWAN SINGH. 

This compendium was composed in the year 1217 a.h. (1802 
ajx) by Saw an Singh, son of Than Singh, a Kayath of the 
Mathur tribe. It is professedly a mere abridgment of the 
Lubbu-t Taimrihh of Bhara Mai, and the Hadikatu-t Akalim . 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1— Hindu Rajas, p. 3 — Musulman Kings of 
Delili; Muhammad Sam to Babar, p. 16 — Babar^Afghans, and 
Humayun, p. 73— Akbar and Jahangir, p. 92 — Shah Jah&n 
and Aurangzeb, p. 98* — Shah \Alam I. to Shah ? Alam II., p. 148. 
Size — 8vo,, 181 pages, each containing 15 lines. 

The IkMisdru-t Taivarikh contains. nothing worth translation. 
The only copy I have seen of this work is in the possession of 
Maulavi Subhan 'All, of Amroha, in the district of Muradabad, 

CXXXI. 

mir-At-i afta'b-numa 

OP 

| SHAH NAWAZ KHAN. 

This “ Sun-reflecting Mirror ” is a useful compilation written 
in 1803 a.b. by ’Abdu-r Rahman, better known as Shah Naw&z 
Khdn Hashimx, subsequently Prime Minister to the nominal 
Emperor Akbar II. The name appears to be derived from the 
poetical title of Aftdb , which the author assumed by direction of 
Shdh ’Alam. 
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The Mir-at-i Afldb-numa contains abundant matter, as the 
following Table of Contents will show: and some of the notices 
respecting* the countries and cities of Hindustan, as well as the 
Biographical articles, are well and correctly drawn up. The 
historical details of the , first thirty years of the reign of Shah 
? Alam are treated in some detail ; but the preceding reigns 
are given in a more compendious shape. Altogether, as an his- 
torical work it is of little value. The History of Muhammadan 
India commences with the Slave Kings; but in the work the 
detailed history begins with the Mughal sovereigns. The work 
is divided into a Preface, two Parts, and a Conclusion. There 
are several chapters (jctjutti, lustres) in each Part, and several 
sections ( dama , brilliances) in each chapter. 

Preface : Regarding the origin and advantages of history, p. 
5 to 7. — Part I. in six chapters : i. The Creation of the World, 
containing sections on Meteorology* Mines, Stones, Products of 
the Earth, Animals, Man and his Limbs, and Ethics, pp. 7 to 
123 — ii. Different kinds of Prophets, containing sections on Adam, 
Idris, Paradise, pp. 123 to 214 — iii. History of Muhammad, con- 
taining sections on his Descendants, Wives, Chief Khalifs, and 
Friends, pp. 214 to 249 — iv. Account of the Sufis, Saints, Philo- 
sophers, Poets, Artists, Caligraphers and Hindu Sects in several 
sections, pp. 249 to 414— v. Kings of Arabia and Persia ; the 
Ummayide and ’Abbaside Khalifs, and other Asiatic dynasties ; 
the Ghorian Kings of Delhi, the Kings of the Dakhin, and the 
ancient Rajas of India, pp. 414 to 494 — vi. The Gurgani Kings, 
their nobles and ministers, and the celebrated songsters of their 
time, with notices of Indian music, pp. 494 to 741, Part II. in 
eight chapters. The first seven are devoted to an account of the 
seven grand divisions of the world, pp. 741 to 896. Chap. viii. 
describes the seven seas, pp. 896 to 910. The Conclusion is 
occupied with a description of the wonders and curiosities of 
different countries, pp. 910 to 924. 

Size — 4to., 924 pages, of 18 lines each. 
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I.NTIXHA’BU-T TAWA'RfKH 


MIRZA' MASTTA. 


The author of this little wo* is Mirza Masitd, descended, both 
on his father’s and mother’s side, from ancestors of some con- 
sideration in India. The first of his paternal ancestors who 
oarae to India was Aliwardi Khan Turkoman, said to be de- 
scended from Sultan Sanjar, the Saljuki sovereign. He arrived 
in the time of Jahangir, and by his bravery and good qualities 
(especially that of being a good sportsman, and the inventor 
of a mode of hunting styled Turkaldni l ), obtained admission 
into the rank of the Hobles of that Emperor, and amongst 
other offices conferred upon him by his successor Shah Jahdn, 
he was appointed Governor of Malvva, in succession to Khan- 
daurdn Khan. There are laudatory articles respecting him 
m the Tazkiratu-l Umcird and Ma-miru-l TJmard. One of his 
ancestors on the mother’s side was the celebrated Islam Khdn, 
the minister of Shah Jahdn, who was at one time invested with 
almost independent power in the government of three subas of 
the Dakhin ; so that the author had reason to be proud of his 
honourable descent. 

The Intikhabu-t Taicdrikh was composed by Mirza Mdsita for 
the instruction of his son, Karimu-llah Khdn, commonly called 

1 Shah Nawiz Khan Samshmu-d daula says that this is also called Bawar; that 
"'If/ the twenty-first year of Jahfingir’s reign, and cost the inventor ' 
2400 rupees. It consisted of a senes of exceedingly strong nets, the weight of eiehty 
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Mirza Eallu. It is a mere abstract history, and it is not shown 
to what works the author is indebted for his limited information. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, two Books, and a 
Conclusion. The first Book is devoted to the Kings of Dehli, 
Multan, Sind, Kashmir, Jaunpur, Bengal, and Gujarat ; the 
second to the Kings of the Dakhin, and is divided into warak , 
u leaves,” and sataiy “ lines,” 

CONTENTS^. 

Account of the Hindu religion and castes, p. 2 History of 
the Hindu Bajas, p. 9. — Book I. The introduction of Islam, p. 
13 ; The Sultans of Dehli, p. 15 ; The Sultans of Lahore and 
Ghazni, p. 52 ; The Sultans of Multan, p. 54 ; The Sultans of 
Sind and Thatta, p. 59 ; The Sultans of Kashmir, p. 66 ; The 
Sultans of Jaunpur, p. 82 ; The Sultans of Bengal, p. 86 ; The 
Sultans of Gujarat, p. 93. — Book II. Warak 1. The Sultans of 
the Dakhin, subdivided into six Satars. Satar i. The Sultans of 
Kulbarga and Ahmadabad, p. 104; ii. Kings of Bijapur, p. 
115 ; iii. Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 122 ; iv. Kings of Tilang, 
p. 132 ; v. Kings of Birar, p. 136 ; vi. Kings of Bidar, p. 138. 
Warak 2. Kings of Malwa and Mandu, p. 140 ; 3. Danila 
Sultans of Khandesh, p. 150 ; 4. Eulers of Malabar, p. 159. — 
Conclusion — Distances and Bevenues of each province of Hindu- 
stan, p. 163. 

Size — Large Folio, 166 pages with 27 lines to a page. 

The Tdnkh-i Mdsitd is rare. The only copy with which I am 
acquainted is in one of the Eoyal Libraries of Lucknow. 

The work was written during the reign of Shah ’Adam, but 
as the copy is deficient in some parts of that reign, the precise 
year with which the history concludes cannot be ascertained. 
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OXXXIII. 

SA’A'DAT-I JAWED 

OF 

HAEKAM SINGH. 

The author of this work was Harnam Singh, a Sarsuti 
Brahmin. He was born at Brahman abaci, in the province of 
Lahore, and resided at Malawanur, near Lucknow. His father 
was Gurdas Singh, who, having been in public employ under the 
Nawabs of Oudh, is the frequent subject of mention and eulogy 
in the latter part of this History. 

In the opening of this work the author proceeds like a 
Musulman to “ invoke thousands of blessings upon the most 
exalted Prophet, the bestower of mercy in the world, the last of 
all the prophets, he who carried his steed to the field of the ninth 
heaven, the messenger of God the Creator, Muhammad the 
chosen, may the blessings of God be upon him, and peace upon 
all his descendants and friends ! ” 

The author states that from his earliest youth he was a lover of 
historical studies, and used to devote his leisure hours to writing 
accounts of Kings, Rajas, and Nobles of the various provinces of 
Hindustan ; but as his circumstances were as embarrassed and 
perplexed as the loose notes he had taken, he was not able to 
collect them into a book, till he had been honoured by the 
patronage of Sa’adat ’All, after whom he denominates his work 
Sa’ddat-i Jawed — cs Eternal Bliss/ 1 
His dedication is more than usually eulogistic, and we may 
guess the extent of his gratitude from his speaking of his patron 
in the following extravagant rhapsody ; — “ One under whose 
government the name of tyranny and oppression is erased from 
the page of the world, and before (the mention of) whose 
generosity the book of Hatim is put aside. The sun of whose 
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bounty shines from east to west, and the fame of whose general 
benevolence has reached throughout the whole world. Prom the 
drops of whose liberality the garden of the world is always green, 
and from the stream of whose munificence the orchards of the 
hopes of all nations are perpetually fresh. From the fear of 
whose spear the lion crouches near the deer, and the blow of 
whose sharp sword shortens the life of cruel savages. The clouds 
of whose generosity rain equally over the rich and the poor, and 
the ocean of whose bounty benefits the great and the small alike. 
One who is so liberal that the revenue of the seven regions of the 
earth does not suffice for one day of his expenditure, and so great 
that the height of Saturn and ’Ayyuk is not equal to that of his 
palace. One from whose birth the Muhammadan world became 
exalted, and from whose hospitality the fame of ’All is increased. 
One who in establishing Islam has shown himself a great warrior, 
and in promulgating the true faith is as firm and immovable as 
the Polar Star. One who resembles Aristotle in wisdom, and 
whose mind is devoted to the welfare of his subjects. One who 
is equal to Sikandar in prosperity, and who by his conquests has 
subjugated the whole world — the Rustam of the Age, the Hatim 
of the time, a Basra in justice, Bahrain in attack, destroyer of 
the foundation of infidelity and idolatry, 1 establisher of Islam 
and the Moslems, possessing a prudence like that of Plato: the 
chief of all the great men of the world, the sun of all the re- 
nowned nobles, the theatre of the miracles of God, and the 
achiever of endless victories, the great wcmr Nawab Yammu-d 
daula Nizamu-1 Mulk Mubariz Jang Sa’adat *AIx Khan — may 
God ever increase his prosperity and wealth ! 

“ A minister who protected the world by his equity and justice ; 

Master of the sword, and possessed of a noble disposition ; 

The most fortunate, brave and just; 

One who like the sun gives gold to the world. 

A brave man who can overcome a tiger, and catch a lion ; 

In strength and courage has no one equal to himself; 

1 A Hindu is writing. 
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When he gives, he is a second Hatim ; 

At the time of battle, he is another Bustam ; 

Through his justice the heads of proud tyrants are bowed down ; 

All his works are readily and expeditiously done. 

Erom the excess of his liberality, bounty, and generosity, 

He makes an impression upon the sun and moon, as a die on a 
diram. 

If I were to speak of his justice, 

The story of Naushirwan would sink into oblivion. 

The heavens before his greatness bow down their heads. 

• The foundation of violence is entirely rooted out. 

If he gird up his loins in the field of battle, 

Alarm will spread from India to Europe. 

The whole country of Hindustan is obedient to him. 

Nay, I am wrong, I mean the whole world, from one extremity to 
the other. 

The destiny of the heavens is conformable to Ms orders. 

Yietory adorns his flag. 

Who has seen bis equal in justice and generosity? 

He is the greatest in all the world, and superior to all men of courage, 
In strength like an elephant, and in bravery like a lion ; 

Bold in his heart, both in the cabinet and the field ; 

Head of all great men, and the crown of all the chiefs. 

In the time of his government, 0 world, be happy ! 

If any person seeks protection from calamity, 

He finds rest nowhere but in this country. 

Come, oh Nairn ! 1 shut your lips from speech, 
because his rank is too great. 

If a book be written in his praise, 

It would still be too small in the estimation of a wise man. 

How can a particle of dust speak of the sun, 

And what account will be taken of it, if if open its lips ? 

0 God ! keep this noble ivazir for ever, 

With all his ancient pomp, wealth and dignity. 

May his shadow be preserved to cover the world ! 

May the heads of exalted nobles be his footstool I ” 

1 This is the author's takhalius , or poetical designation, and he seems proud of his 
talent for versification, as he intersperses several scraps of poetry amongst his prose. 
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After this fulsome nonsense, we cannot expect much truth 
when he speaks of his benefactor ; but the work is, nevertheless, 
useful for the biographical details which it gives of the Nobles 
who were most conspicuous in the history of India from the reign 
of Muhammad Shah to the author’s own time. 

The precise date of composition is not given, but as Lord 
Lake’s siege of Bhartpur is mentioned, and Sa’adat ’AH was the 
reigning Nawab of Oudh, the work must have been written 
between the years 1805 and 1814. 

The Sa'ddat-i Jawed is divided into four Books. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1. — Book I. The Ante-Muhammadan History of 
India, chiefly from the Mahdbharat and Siibh-i Sddik, in two 
Chapters, p. 7 ; II. The Ghaznlvides and Emperors of JDehli, in . 
two Chapters, p. 52; III. Biographical account of the Nobles of 
Hindustan, p. 384 ; IY. Geographical description of the seven 
climates, marvels of the world, and miscellaneous matters, in 
four chapters, p. 436. 

Size — Small 8vo., containing 504 pages of 14 lines each, but a 
few pages are missing at the end. 

The first, second, and third Books are too short to be of any 
value, and they are for the most part mere abstracts of other 
common works. The fourth Book conveys information in a 
useful, and occasionally a novel form, and has, therefore, been 
copiously abstracted from in the following pages. 

The Sdddat-i Jawed is a rare work, I have never heard of 
any other copy but that in one of the Royal Libraries at 
Lucknow, which I should have supposed to be an autograph, but 
that my own copy, which is taken from it, is so very full of errors 
that I can hardly suppose the original to be free from them. 
[The following Extracts were translated by mimslris, and revised 
by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Nawctb Mumtazu-l Mulk ' Sarbuland Khan. 

He was an inhabitant of Lun, and his name was Mirza Raff. 
His father, Muhammad Afzal Khan, was one of the nobles of 
the Emperor Muhammad Aurangzeb. Mirza Raff, who was 
the diwdn of Prince ’Azimu-s Shan, displayed great bravery in 
the battle with A^am Shah, and obtained the title of Mumtazu-l 
Mulk Sarbuland Khan. In the time of Muhzzu-d din Jahandar 
Shah, when Prince ^Azimu-s Shan was slain, Sarbuland Khan, 
disregarding his obligations, forsook Farrukh Siyar, son of 
’Azimu-s Shan, and joined Mu'izzu-d din. He was deputed to 
Gujarat on the part of Asad Khan, the minister ; and through the 
recommendations of Kutbu-1 Mulk Saiyid ? Abdu-llah Khan, 
Farrukh Siyar, after his accession, pardoned him for his past 
conduct, and conferred on him the Governorship of Oudh and 
Allahabad. 

After some time he became Governor of the province of Bihar. 
He then obtained the rank of seven thousand, as well as a jdgir 
in the suba of Lahore, and the office of siibaddr of Kabul. In 
the time of Muhammad Shah Badsliah, he was again made 
Governor of Gujarat, and when he was removed from that office, 
he fought a desperate battle with Raja Dhankal Singh Rathor, 
who had been appointed Governor in his place, and obtained 
victory over him. When he carne to Agra, the displeasure of 
the Emperor was evinced by prohibiting him from attending 
Court for one thousand days. When that period had elapsed, he 
was admitted to an audience by Muhammad Shah, and was 
raised to the Governorship of Allahabad. At the time of the 
invasion of N&dir Shah, he came to Court. Nadir Shah entrusted 
him with the duty of collecting the amercement fixed upon the 
people of Dehli. He departed to the next world in 1153 a.h. 
He was a favourite of the Emperor, and always victorious in 
battle. He was generous, polite, merciful and humane. He 
always drank the water of the Ganges, and during his governor- 
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ship of Gujarat and Kabul, large sums were laid out in carrying 
it to those provinces. It was said by Mansur Ram, his treasurer, 
that fifty-six; hrors of rupees in cash, independent of personal 
allowance, had passed through his hands for the payment of the 
Nawab’s troops, and other necessary expenses of the different 
departments. His power may be readily conjectured from this 
single statement. 

Ncmab Burhanu-l Multi s contest with Raja Bhagioant Khichar } 

Raja Bhagwant 1 2 Khichar, Zammcldn of Ghazipur, in the dis- 
trict of Kora, was the chief of the insurgents of that time. He 
was a source of constant trouble to Jan-nisar Khan, who had 
married the sister of Karnru-d din Khan, the minister, and who 
had charge of the district of Kora. On one occasion, when 
Nawab Sarbuland Khan, the Governor of Allahabad, came to 
Kora, Jan-nisar Khan asked him for his aid in destroying 
Bhagwant. Sarbuland Khan said that it would take much time 
to subdue Bhagwant, and he had no money to pay the army * but 
that, if Jan-nisar Khan could provide him with this necessary, he 
would punish Bhagwant. Jan-nisar Khan refused, and Sarbu- 
land Khan returned to Allahabad. Bhagwant, who was watching 
the opportunity of rising against Jan-nisar Khan, allowed but a 
short time to elapse, before he suddenly fell upon him, and having 
put him to death, plundered his camp, and took the ladies of his 
household, and distributed them between himself and his rela- 
tives . 3 Kamru-d din Khan, the minister, was furious at this 
intelligence, and, aided by all the nobles of Dehli, he marched 

1 This story, which so fully exemplifies the decline of the monarchy, is told in 
detail in the HadiJeatu-l AJcdlim , the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin, the Muntakhabu-t 
Tawdnkh and the Tdrikh-i MuzaffarL Rustam ’All’s account will be seen above 
at p. 52. 

- He is called Ajazd, Azaru, and Udaru, in some of the accounts. We found his 
descendants in possession at the time of the Cession, who, after exhibiting the here- 
ditary turbulence of the family, were pacified by a pension. 

3 The Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh says Rhp Rhi, the son of Bhagwant, took the 
governor’s daughter, who poisoned herself to save her honour. 
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against Bhagwant. The rebel secured himself within the fort of 
Ghazipur, and though the minister exerted every effort against 
him, they all proved ineffectual. In the end, he left Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Bangash, of Farrukhabad, to prosecute the 
siege, and himself returned to Dehli. Muhammad Khan adjusted 
the matter by receiving a contribution, and then returned to 
Farrukhabad. At this Bhagwant, being more emboldened than 
ever, raised the head of arrogance to the heavens, and took 
possession of Kora. 

When the charge of that district was conferred by His 
Majesty on Burhanu-1 Mulk, he went there with a formidable 
army. Bhagwant, with a body of three thousand horse, sallied 
from the fort of Ghazipur, and suddenty appeared before the 
army of the Nawab on its arrival, upon which occasion many of 
his followers were killed by the Nawab's artillery. Bhagwant, 
avoiding the fire of the guns, fell upon the advanced division of 
the army, which was headed by Abu Turab Khan. This officer 
was slain, and Bhagwant then attacked the Nawab’s body-guard. 
Mir Klmdayar Khan, with 6000 horse, advanced to oppose him, 
and was defeated after a severe action. The Nawab himself 
thought it necessary to move to his support, and a close conflict 
ensued. Shaikh ’Abdu-llah of Ghazipur, Shaikh Buliu-1 Amin 
Khan of Bilgram, Durjan Singh 1 chaudhart of Kora, Dilawar 
Khan, ’Azmat Khan and other Afghans, attacked and surrounded 
Bhagwant, who affected to despise his enemy, but was slain by 
the hands of Durjan Singh chaudhart. Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk 
obtained the victory, and the head 2 of Bhagwant was sent to 
Dehli. 

Be it known that heaps of paper would have to be written 
were I to give an account of the battles which the deceased 
Naw&b fought, or were I to attempt to describe the acts of his 

4 1 Sorn e call him a relative of Bhagwant in the Naw&b’s service. Others call 
him a Brahmin. 

2 Other authorities state that his skin was stuffed with straw, and sent as a present 
to the minister. , 
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generosity, patronage, and liberality. The Almighty God, by 
virtue of the excellent character of that great noble, whose 
rank was as high as the heavens, and who possessed the qualities 
of Rizwan the doorkeeper of Paradise, has opened the gates of 
prosperity to his descendants even to this very time. May the 
holy God preserve the foundation of the wealth, dignity and 
authority of this house to eternity, and give victory to its well- 
wishers ; and may the wicked enemies of his family, from which 
the whole of Hindustan is benefited, be confounded and punished ! 
May the desolated world be filled by his noble descendants to 
the day of resurrection ! 

An account of the death of Nawdb Burhanu-1 Mulk, which 
happened at the time of the invasion of Nadir Shah, by a disease 
in his legs, has been given above. After his death it was found 
by his accounts that his army had received two krors of rupees 
in advance. Nawab Safdar Jang, his son-in-law and- successor, 
expunged that enormous sum, and resigned all claim to it. An 
account of Nawab Safdar Jang, and of his accession to the post 
o i Wazarat in the time of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, will be given hereafter. 

Maharaja Jai Singh Saivaz, of the Kachhicaha tribe. 

His ancestors have been from ancient times the * Rajas of 
Amber, Amongst them was Raja Bhara Mai, whose son was 
Raja Bhagwan D&s, and Baja Man Singh was the eldest son of 
that Raja. These, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, were raised 
to the dignity of Amiru-l umard or generals of the army. With a 
view to strengthening the foundation of his government, Akbar 
connected himself by marriage with this family. They rendered 
valuable services and performed great exploits, which are narrated 
in the histories of Hindustan. Mahar&ja Jai Singh was very 
generous, kind, wise and brave. After his death, thirty krors of 
rupees were reckoned to have been given by him in chanty and 
rewards. He performed the sacrifice of a horse according to the 
well-known Hindu custom. 
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The city of Jainagar is a monument of his greatness. After 
his death, Muhammad Shah granted a khiPat to his son Raja 
Isri Singh, confirming him in his hereditary dominions. This 
Prince, in the battle fought against Ahmad Shah Durrani, fled 
from Sirhind, and went to his country as has been before related. 

The descendants of Raja Jai Singh Sawai are still in possession 
of their hereditary dominions, and maintain great state. As 
the lamp of Dehll has been long since extinguished, and the 
Dakhims (Mahrattas) have taken possession of most of the cities 
of Hindustan, and the Rajas of Joudhpur, U'dipur and other 
Chiefs of Marwar have become weak, and pass their days as if 
they were nights ; so also the Rajas of Jainagar pay a fixed 
annual tribute to the Dakhims and enjoy a state of peace. 

Ndicctb Zctkariya Khan , son of Nawab Abdii-s Samad Khan . 

Zakariya Khan was for many years Governor of Lahore. He 
had married the daughter of Kamru-d din Khan. Fie was a just, 
harmless and honourable nobleman, and as he found the people of 
Lahore to be similarly disposed, their company was very agreeable 
to him. In those days the bigoted Mull as of Lahore used to 
dispute with the Hindus on religious points, and persecuted 
them ; but the Khan always tried to adjust their quarrels 
amicably. 

A Mughal was enamoured of the wife of a Khattri, and cast a 
longing look upon her ; but the modest woman refused to receive 
his advances. The Mughal hit upon the expedient of making 
an accomplice of the wife of the washerman whom she employed, 
and gave her a large sum of money. The washerman's wife 
wrapped up a costly veil and trowsers, such as are generally 
worn by a Muhammadan bride, in the other clothes belonging to 
the Khattri's wife, and took them to her in the evening. About 
the same time, the Mughal celebrated in his own house his 
nuptials with a stave-girl who lived with him, in the presence of 
some Muhammadans of his neighbourhood ; and, as is done on 
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the occasion of marriages, sweetmeats, etc., were sent in large 
quantities to the neighbours and friends. The next day, with a 
number of wicked characters, he went to the house of the Khattrx, 
and declared, that during the night, the Khattrf s wife had come 
to his house of her own free will, and having embraced the Mu- 
hammadan faith, had been married to him. The relatives of the 
woman were much surprised at this, and asked her what the truth 
was. She said that she had never seen the Mughal, who asserted, 
by way of proof, that the marriage clothes which she had worn 
last night must be in the house ; and when they searched, true 
enough, there was found a suit of such apparel as is worn, ac- 
cording to Muhammadan custom, at the time of marriage. 

Great were the consternation and grief of her relatives, and the 
poor woman in her shame resolved to die. At last, the matter 
was brought before the Khan, and about a hundred Muhammadans 
of the neighbourhood of the Mughal, who had eaten the sweet- 
meats, declared that on the previous night the Mughal had in 
reality celebrated his nuptials. The Kazi of Lahore decreed that 
a Hindu woman, who had espoused the Muhammadan faith, and 
had entered into marriage with a Muhammadan, could not be 
allowed to apostatize again. The Khan was much surprised, and 
deferred his decision to the next day. 

In the night-time, he disguised himself in the habit of a fakir, 
and first went to the house of the woman. There he saw some 
other fakirs sitting in a corner, conversing with each other in this 
wise. “ Friends, we have observed this woman for a long time, 
and have never found her conduct other than modest and conti- 
nent. How could it be that she went to the Mughal and was 
married to him ? God knows what deception has been practised . 77 
The Khan, having heard this, went to the quarter in which 
the Mughal was residing, and there heard some people saying, 
“This Mughal is a fornicator, liar, and impostor. We never 
saw the wife of the Khattri coming to his house ; how then was 
she married to him ? ” The Khan returned to his house, and the 
next morning, having called the washerman's wife, put her to 
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torture, when she confessed that the Mughal had given her 
money to place that bridal apparel amongst the woman’s clothes. 
The Khan put both the Mughal and tie washerman’s wife to 
death. Many stories like this of the justice of the said Klmn 
were related in Lahore. May God forgive him for his sins ! 

Lala Lakhpat Rai and Jaspat Rai, both Khattris of Lahore, 
were secretaries and counsellors of Zakariya Khan, and entrusted 
with the conduct of all his affairs. Although they both had 
received the title of Raja, yet they did not themselves assume 
that appellation. When Nadir Shah, after his plunder of Dehli, 
returned to his native county, he ordered that all the people of 
Lahore should be taken away prisoners. Lala Lakhpat Eai 
made him a present of three lacs of rupees, which were accepted; 
and having thus caused the freedom of about five hundred thou- 
sand people, male and female, of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
persuasions, he left a good name behind him in this world. 


Raja Majlis RdL 

Raja Majlis Rai, a Sarsuti Brahmin, inhabitant of Lahore, was 
diwdn of Kamru-d din Khan, the minister. It is said that 
although he was the head* of the minister’s office, yet he could 
not write a letter. His clerks used to compose all his official 
records. One day, Kamru-d din Khan ordered the Raja to write 
in his presence, and having seen bad writing, said, “ Raja 
Majlis Eai, how could you get the Wazarat of Hindustan with 
this elegant hand?” He replied, “ My master, good luck does 
not require either knowledge or art, for it is said, ‘Fortune equal 
to a barleycorn is better than a whole load of science/ ” Raja 
Majlis Rai was very generous and a great friend of the needy. 
During the winter he gave quilts to the fakirs who wandered 
about the lanes and streets of Dehli ; and from his dispensary all 
kinds of medicines were given to the poor patients. 

Nadir Shah seized Majlis Eai, with a view to discover the 
treasures of Kamru-d din Khan, and in his own presence, asked 
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him where they were. He replied, “ 0 King of Kings ! the 
minister is very luxurious and a great drunkard ; what he gets 
he consumes, and lays by nothing.” Nadir SMh, being angry, 
menaced him with punishment. Majlis Rai then presented him, 
from his own stores, with a Jcror of rupees in cash, jewels and 
other property, and said that it was all procured from the 
treasure of the minister. Nadir Shah, at the instigation of some 
of the nobles of Hindustan, who acted according to the paying 
that people of the same profession hate each other, put Raja 
Majlis Rai to the torture, and cut off one of his ears. Although 
the whole treasure of the minister was in his possession, yet he 
did not discover it to any man. He took the Emperor’s soldiers 
with him to his house, and having stabbed a dagger into his 
belly, departed this world. Nadir Shah was very sorry on 
hearing of the intelligence, and remarked that he was a rare 
instance of a grateful Hindu. He then ordered the R&ja’s 
servants to be punished. In all the city of Dehli exclamations 
arose in praise and admiration of the departed soul of Majlis Raj. 

His eldest son, Raja Khushhal Rai, was superintendent of the 
bath and private chapel, an office which generally belongs to the 
prime minister. 

Defeat of Hurmat Khan, son of Hafiz Rahnat Khan . 

In these days, Hurmat Khan Rohilla, son of Hafiz Rahrnat 
Khan, having collected a force of about 20,000 vagabonds and 
Afghans, crossed the Granges at Anupshahr. He laid siege to 
the fort of Pilibhit, which was in possession of the minister’s 
adherents, and began to spead devastation throughout the 
country. He determined that when the army of the minister 
should come against him, he would fly to the forests at the foot 
of the Kumadn hills. Maharaja Surat Singh sent the father of 
the writer of these pages, Rai Gurdas, against Hurmat Kh&n, 
who, on hearing that the army of the minister was approaching, 
abandoned the siege of Pilibhit, and pitched his camp on the 
borders of the jungle. Rai Gurdas Singh pursued and came up 
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to his encampment, npo-n which Hurmat Khan set his army in 
array, and, after a very severe engagement, was defeated and fled, 
leaving some of his men in ambush in a ravine. Rai Gurdas 
Singh, being an experienced man, obtained intelligence of the 
ambuscade, and with a body of his gallant companions in arms 
went to the place. The scheme of the Afghans being thus discon- 
certed, they fled away. About two thousand of them were killed 
and wounded, and victory declared in favour of the Nawab Wazir. 
Hurmat Khan took refuge in the Kumaun hills, and Kai G-urdas 
Singh sacked the villages which were below the hills, and within 
the territory of the Raja of Kumaun. He also determined to 
invade him in the hills, but the Raja sent his ambassadors, and 
sued for peace. Hurmat Khan fled beyond the Kumaun juris- 
diction, and sought protection under some other hill chiefs. In 
the mean time a letter was received from JSTawab Ajsafu-d daula, 
of which the following is a copy : 

“ May the sincere and faithful Rai Gurdas Singh be protected 
from evil! It has been represented by the intelligencers, that 
having proceeded with the army placed under you against 
Hurmat Khan Rohilla, you have given him a complete defeat. 
This is considered a most valuable service on your part. You 
should now take a written engagement from the Raja of Kumaun 
to the effect that lie will never give protection to the enemies ot 
this State within his dominions, and having done this, you should 
return from that country. You should consider these orders im- 
perative, and act according to them/’ 

In short, the father of the writer of this book took a definite 
agreement from the Raja of Kumaun to this effect, and returned. 
During these same days Maharaja Surat Singh was removed 
from the governorship of Bareilly, which was bestowed upon 
other officials. 


Beni Bahadur . 

A person named Beni, who was first employed by Raja 
Mahd Narain as the carrier of his water-vessel, but latterly was 
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employed by him on certain occasions as a medium of communi- 
cation with the Nawab, actuated by his bad disposition, began 
to complain of the conduct of his master before the Nawab. 
The Nawab at first appointed him to the charge of certain 
districts, but by degrees the star of his fortune rose to the 
height of the fulfilment of his desire. He became deputy of 
the Nawab, obtained the title of Raja Beni Bahadur, and was 
exalted with the grant of the insignia of the MaM-muratib, 
Naubat-khana, and Roshan-chaukL This is the same Beni 
Bahadur who, in the contests with the English, acted very 
treacherously, and combined with them. The Nawab, after he 
was established in his kingdom, deprived him of sight. “ I do 
not expect that you, who have sown barley, will reap wheat at 
harvest.” 

In short, from such conduct as has been before mentioned, the 
Nawab was very angry with Raja Maha Narain, and kept him 
for some time under surveillance. He was at last set free 
through the intercession of the great and most respected mother 
of Nawab Waziru-1 Mamalik Shuja’u-d daula. The most ex- 
traordinary part of it was this, that during all the time Raja 
Maha Narain suffered this severe treatment, the Nawab never 
gave any annoyance to his father, Raja Ram Narain, or his 
uncle, Raja Partap Narain, who were both living. 

When, in 1186 a.h. (1772 a.d.), the province of Kanauj, and the 
country up to the boundary of Anupshahr, was wrested from the 
possession of the Dakhinis by the Nawab, Raja Maha Narain was 
appointed governor of it. At the same time, Rai Gurdas Singh, 
the author's father, according to the Nawab’s orders, having re- 
signed his office as deputy in the district of Kora, under Mirza 
Haidar Beg Khan, was employed in the settlement of the new 
acquisition. During the time that he was so employed, Mukh- 
taru-cl daula, being disgusted with Raja Maha Narain, obtained 
Nawab Asafu-d daula’s orders to confiscate hi sjdgh\ 
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Maharaja Nuwul Rdu 

He was a Suksama Kayath by caste, and an inhabitant of the 
district of Etawa. In the commencement of his career he served 
Nawab Burhanu-1 Mutk as a writer ; but Nawab Safdar Jang 
gave him the title of Raja, and appointed him his deputy and 
commander-in-chief, in which capacity he punished the insurgents 
of the province severely. Although the Nawab Wazfr resided at 
Delhi for several years, yet, through the good management of the 
Maharaja, no disturbance ever arose in the country under his 
rule. At the time when Muhammad Shah Badshah went against 
'Ali Muhammad Khan, and besieged the fort of Bangash, he could 
not take it, though it was made only of mud, and he was accom- 
panied by all the nobles of his Court. But when, according to 
the orders of the Nawab Wazir, the Maharaja reached the place, 
lie demolished the wall of the fort in one day with the fire of 
his heavy artillery, and having enhanced his reputation, . was 
received with distinction by his master. It has been above 
mentioned that Maharaja Nuwul Rai was slain after a bold 
resistance in the battle with Ahmad Khan Bangash. 

Raja Khushhdl Rea . 

Raja Khushhal Rai was the son of Maharaja Nuwul Rai. 
Although he obtained no distinguished employment under Nawab 
Wazir Shuja’u-d daula, yet Nawab Asafu-d daula, in consideration 
of the services of his ancestors, raised him to the office of Pay- 
master, and gave him charge of Allahabad. He lived till his 
death in a state of affluence and comfort. 

Naicab Amfu-il dcmla and the Rohillas . 

Paizu-llah Khan Rohilla, whom Nawab ShujaVd daula, at 
the conquest of Bareilly, had placed in possession of the dis- 
tricts of Rampur-and other mahdls yielding a revenue of thirteen 
lacs of rupees, maintained as long as he lived great dignity and 
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pomp, and having taken great pains to improve his country, he 
realized double the amount of revenue from it, 

Muhammad ’AH Khan, his eldest son, sat upon the masnad 
with the sanction of Nawab Asafu-d daula. But Najju Khan, 
’Umar Khan, and his son Sarbuland Khan, together with other 
Eohilla chiefs, attempted to remove Muhammad ’All Khan and 
instigated his younger brother, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, to 
usurp the masnad. Muhammad ’AH Khali was an intimate friend 
of Nawab Asafu-d daula, and had received from him much 
kindness, so the Nawab wrote to Ghulam Muhammad Khan to 
the effect that it was of no great consequence that he had usurped 
the masnad , but that, as he had taken Muhammad 5 All , Khan 
prisoner, he should Send him to Lucknow, where some employ- 
ment might be given to him, which would induce him to abstain 
from annoying the usurper. Ghulam Muhammad Khan, appre- 
hensive that Muhammad ’AH Khan’s departure would occasion 
some disturbance, with the advice of Najju Khan and ’Umar 
Khdn, put him to death in prison. 

The Nawab, thirsting for the blood of Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, marched from Lucknow with a powerful army of his own, 
aided by his English allies! Ghulam Muhammad, having collected 
eighty thousand Rohillas and Afghans, raised the standard of 
revolt, and advanced from Rampur with the intention of plunder- 
ing the city of Bareilly, which belonged to the Nawab. In those 
days Rai Gurdas Singh had charge of Bareilly in conjunction 
with Sambhu Nath. Depending upon the good fortune of the 
Nawab, he prepared to defend the city, and the Afghans were 
not able to plunder it. Before the arrival of the Nawab, the 
army of the English had reached Bareilly, and Ghulam Mu- 
hammad, who had encamped at five Icos from the city, made a 
vigorous attack on the English battalions,, and fought most 
desperately. But the English, who in battle are very Rustams 
and Isfandiyars, made a good stand, and having confounded the 
Afghans with the shot of their guns, gave them a complete defeat. 
Najju Khan and Sarbuland Khan were slain, and Ghulam Mu- 
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hammad Khan fled towards the forests under the Kumaun hills. 
The compiler of this book was with his father in this battle. 

The victorious army encamped for two months near the forest 
to chastise the Rohillas, and Ghulam Muhammad was obliged to 
surrender. With the advice of the English he was sent prisoner 
to Calcutta. It is said that he obtained leave to go to Mecca ; 
but where he went to afterwards is not known. In short, Nawab 
Asafu-d daula, proceeding through Rampur, entered the city of 
Bareilly in triumph. He gave some mahctls of the district of 
Ram pur, the revenue of which amounted to about ten lacs of 
rupees, as jdgirs to the other sons and descendants of Faizu-llah 
Khan ; the rest of the territory he confiscated, and then returned 
to Lucknow. 

At the present time Bareilly and other places have been ceded 
to the English, and although the jdgirs of the descendants of 
Faizu-llah Khan are still maintained, yet the English keep their 
eyes upon this tribe of Afghans, and in their wisdom deal with 
them with great circumspection and prudence, as is essential in 
politics. 
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part and Raja Ranjit Singh and Jaswant Rao Holkar on the 
other, and more than fifteen thousand men were killed on both 
sides. The daily conflicts before Bhartpur form a narrative 
which is worth hearing, and on both sides such courage was 
shown as threw the chivalric stories of the ancients into oblivion. 
46 Such battles nobody had seen in the world, nor the wisest 
men of the whole earth had heard of.” 

At last the English, according to the orders of their Governor 
General at Calcutta, pardoned Ranjit Singh for his faults, and 
gave him back the fort of Dig. They spent the rainy season at. 
Mathura. Jaswant Singh Holkar fled to Lahore, and sought an 
asylum with Ranjit Singh, its ruler. 

In 1220 a.h. (1805 a.d.), the brave General* Lord Lake, 
marched towards Lahore, and having forded the Sutlej, pitched 
his tents on this side of the Biyah, twenty kos east of L&hore. 
Great alarm spread among the people of the Panjab. With- 
out delay the Sikh chiefs around Lahore, in order to save their 
lives and property, joined the English army, and were received 
with favour. Consequently, Ranjit Singh, the ruler of Lahore, 
sent a mission of experienced men to express his submission, and 
ascertain the pleasure of the British Government. Through great 
humility and flattery, which politicians are enjoined to observe, he 
retained possession of his dominions. Moreover, it was through 
his mediation that peace was concluded between the English and 
Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The British Government granted some districts of the Dakhin, 
etc., part of Hindustan, to Jaswant Rao, and relieved the world 
from ravage and oppression. They also allotted some districts of 
the Dakhin and Malwa, and a portion of Hindustan, together 
with the fort of Gwalior, to Maharaja Daulat Rao Slndhia, and 
for a long time secured the people from unjust demands. At 
present, the city of Akbarabad, together with some districts of 
the province of Dehli, and the whole territory of Bundelkhand, 
is in their possession. The chiefs also of the Panjab and of the 
country bordering on the hills acknowledge submission to this 
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powerful body. The administration of the British Government 
differs in no respect from that of the great Fawab Wazlr, who 
is endowed with the grandeur of the Pleiades. 


MA’DANU-S SA’A'DAT 


[The author gives in his Preface his name and paternity as 
Saiyid Sultan ’AH ul Husain! ul Musawi us Safim, and states 
that he was a native of Ardabil, in Azarbaljan, from whence he 
travelled eastward, and took up his u abode under the auspicious 
asylum of Nawab Sliuja u-d daula ” at Lucknow. In the second 
year of the reign of Sa’adat ’All, in 1213 a.h. (1798 a.d.), 
he determined to write the history of India from the times of 
Timur to the death of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. He 
enumerates the authorities he has consulted : Zafar-nctma , 
Waki’at-i Babari , Tdnhh-i Alf% Firishta , ' A lam-dr di ’Abbdsi, 
Akbar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl, Ma’dan-i Ahhbdr-i Ahmacli , Ikbdl- 
ndma , Tdnkh o Sair-i Jahdngin , Tabakdt-i Akban } the work of 
Khwaja Atabak Kazwlnl and others. The latter part of the 
work is particularly occupied with the affairs of the ITawabs of 
Oudh, and comes down to the seventh year of the reign of 
Sa’adat All., 1805 a.d. 

Sir H. M. Elliot did not obtain a copy of this work, but the 
above notice has been drawn ‘from a translation of the Preface 
and Table of Contents which is among his papers.] 
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HARSUKH RAT. 

This compilation is the work of Harsukh Rai, son of Jiwan D&s, 
son of Rai Basant R&m, a Sahkal Khatri. 

Rai Basant R&m was Governor of Agra for many years, from 
the time that province was made over to Mah&raja Jai Singh 
Sawai by Muhammad Shah, down to the decline of the Jat 
power. During this long interval of time, he is said, by his 
grandson, to have acquitted himself with great credit in the 
estimation of all men. The author's great-grandfather, Dya 
Ram, was dhvdn to Mubarizu-1 Mulk Nawab Sarbuland Khan. 
While he praises his own studious disposition, he censures the 
idleness of his contemporaries. He observes that most people of 
his time, whether from their slothful nature, or on account of 
their numerous worldly avocations, are averse to reading long 
and elaborate works of the great writers and historians, who in a 
style of correctness, and even of eloquence, have very beautifully 
written with their golden pens, and, by the aid of their wit and 
ability, given accounts of monarchs of past ages ; that as the 
science of history is the means of gathering knowledge for wise 
men, and affords examples to intelligent observers ; that as every 
narration respecting those who have flourished before our time is 
a precept which improves the understanding of sensible men, and 
every fact of former time is a precedent which increases the 
knowledge of inquiring persons; and that as the study ok this 
science is very beneficial to kings and rulers, and also opens 
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the eyes of the common people, by affording information in all 
respects useful to them $ it had therefore been for a long time the 
ardent desire of this gleaner of crumbs from the table of liberal 
persons to compile a book in a very simple, intelligible, and 
concise style, which might form a collection of historical subjects 
and a depository of facts, embracing an account of the great 
Rajas and powerful Kings of the extensive country of Hindu- 
stan, some short sketches of the Princes of Persia from the 
Kaianian, Sassanian and other dynasties, who raised the standard 
of sovereignty on the surface of the earth before the promulgation 
of the Muhammadan religion ; an account of the creation of 
Adam, a history of the Prophets, great Saints, the rising of the 
sun of the true religion, memoirs of the great Prophet, the 
benefactor of mankind, his holy companions, sacred Imams, 
philosophers, pions men and the Muhammadan Kings who ruled 
over the countries of Tran, Turan, and Hindustan, and who, 
having caused the Mmtba to be read and money coined in the 
name of Islam, erected the standard of power and prosperity in 
the four quarters of the world, a detail of the several climates, 
the celebrated cities, their rarities and wonders, the governors of 
the famous countries of the world, an account of the Europeans, 
the Hew World which was conquered by these wise people, a 
short detail of each tribe with its religion, /commencing from 
the creation of the world. Such was the work he undertook 
to compile from abstracts taken from credible works and an- 
thentic narrations, with a view that the hearers and readers of 
it might, with a little attention, obtain acquaintance with the 
history of the world. This object he was not able to accomplish, 
until he met with a patron in the person of Rai Sri Karain, his 
maternal uncle, on whom a ridiculous and fulsome eulogium 
follows, extending through two pages, which it is needless to 
repeat. ; ■ 

The author tells us that his work was compiled in the 1214th 
year of the Hijra era, or forty-second of Shah \Alam, and the 
chronogram in the Preface, which is formed by combining 
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Majma'u-l Akhbdr with another word, gives also 1214 a.h. 
(1799 a.d.) 5 bat as he carries down the history to the 1220th 
year of the Hijra (1805 a.d.), or the forty-eighth of Shah ’Alam, 
as appears from one of the translated Extracts which follow, it 
is probable that an incorrect date has been assumed, in order to 
make it accord with the title of the work. Though the work is 
a mere compilation, it is useful in many respects, and is well 
written. It is divided into eight books (akhbdr), and several 
chapters (khabr), of which a full detail is given below. 


The Majma’u-l Akhbdr is not uncommon. I know five or six 
copies, of which the best is in the possession of Nawab Mian 
Faujdar Khan, of Bhopal, through whose kindness I obtained 
the copy in my possession. 


CONTENTS. 


Book I. The institutes and notions of the ancient Hindus and 
their Eulers, in thirteen Chapters. — Chap. i. Creation of the world, 
and the appearance of Brahma, p. 16; ii. The Rulers and Rajas 
of Hindustan, from the time of Raja Man to the days of Raja 
Pand,. father of Raja Judhishthar, p. 26 ; iii. Reign of Raja 
Judhishthar and his Descendants, p. 50; iv. Raja Bisrawa and 
his Descendants, p. 121 ; v. Raja Sarwah and his Descendants, 
p. 122 ; vi. Raja Dhundar and his Descendants, p, 124; vii. Raja 
Bikramajit, p. 126 ; viii. Raja Samundarpal and his Descendants, 
p. 130 ; ix. Raja Maliik Chand and his Descendants, p. 131 ; 
x. Har Prem and his Descendants, p. 132; si. Raja Dahx Sen 
and his Descendants, p. 133 ; xii. Dip Sen and his Descendants, 
p. 134 ; xiii. Rai Pithaura, the last of the Rajas of Dehli, p. 136. 

Book II. History of the Persians, in six Chapters. — Chap. i. 
Their notions regarding the creation of the world and Mahabad, 
the first father of mankind, p. 142 ; ii. The followers of Mahabad, 
and their manners and customs, p. 147 ; iii. The Kings of Persia, 
from the time of Kaiumars, who is said to be the first King, 
to the period of Dara (Darius), son of Darah, who were called 
the Muluks of ’Ajam — Some of their contemporary Prophets, 
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eminent Philosophers — Rise of Alexander the Great, p. 155; 
iv. Alexander the Great — Kings of Rum who ruled after him — 
A description of Rum, p. 252; v. The Muluku-t Tawaif down 
to the rise of Ardashir Babagan, who ruled after Alexander, p. 
296 ; vi. The Sassanians, from the time of Ardashir Babagan to 
the period of Yazdajird, the last of the line, p. 299. 

Book III. History of the Muhammadans, in ten Chapters. — 
Chap. i. Creation of the World, p. 356 ; ii. Creation of the Jin ns, 
p. 366 ; iii. Creation of Adam, p. 368 ; iv. The great Prophets, p. 
374 ; v. Birth and rise of Muhammad chief of the Prophets, 
p. 447 ; vi. The great Khalifas, p. 461 ; vii. The twelve Imams, 
p. 471 ; viii. The four Imams, founders of the Sunni doctrines, 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to Paradise, p. 
481 ; ix. The TTmmayide Khalifas, p. 484; x. The ’Abbaside 
Khalifas, p. 493. 

Book IY. Kings of Yemen, Sultans of Tran, Turan and 
other Countries, in eleven Chapters. — Chap. i. The Tahirian 
Kings or Muluks of Khurasan, p. 533 ; ii. The Sultans of 
Khali or Gaopara, p. 536 ; iii. The Saffarians, p. 543 ; iv. The 
Samanians, p. 545 ; v. The Dailamite Kings of Tabaristan, p, 
551; vi. The Saljukians, p, 556; vii. The Khwarizm-shahxs, 
p. 565 ; viii. The Atabaks, p. 569 ; ix. The Kara-khitais, p. 
577 ; x. The Ismallians, p. 578; xL Changiz Khan and his 
' Descendants, p. 587. 

Book V. The Kings who reigned after Sultan Abu Said, 
in twelve Chapters. — Chap, i. The iTkanians, p. 631; ii. The 
Chaupanians, p. 633 ; iii. Shaikh Abu Is’hak King of Persia, 
p.634; iv. The Muzaffarians, p. 635; v. Kings of Kart, p. 
638 ; vi. The Sarabdarians, p. 640 ; vii. The Sarwan-shahis, 
p. 645 ; viii. The Kara-kxixnlu rulers, p. 648; ix. The Ak-kuinlu 
Sultans, p. 650 ; x. The Saffavi Kings, p. 652 ; xi. Conquests 
of Nadir Shah; xii. Ahmdd Shah Abdalx, and his Descendants, 
p. 692. 

Book YI. The Muhammadan Kings who ruled in Hindustan, 
in nine Chapters.* — Chap. i. The Ghaznivide Kings, p. 706 ; ii. 
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The Ghorians, p. 723; iii. The Khilji Princes, p. 745; iv. 
Tughlik Shah and his Descendants, p. 767 ; v. Khizr Khan, 
surnamed Rayat-I A’ld, and his Descendants, p, 796 ; vi. The 
Lodi Afghans, p. 808; vii. Amir Timur Gurgan and his 
Descendants, p. 822; viii. Sher Shah and other Stir Afghans, 
p. 879 ; ix. History of Humayun after his second conquest of 
Hindustan and his Descendants, to the time of Shah ’Alam 
Badshah, p. 901. 

Book YIL The Rulers of the different Provinces of Hindustan, 
in eleven Chapters. — Chap. i. The Territory of the Dakhin, p. 
1188 ; ii. Rulers of the Dakhin, in twelve Sections. —Sect. 1. 
The Bahmani Dynasty, p. 1195 ; 2. The ’Adil-sh&hi Dynasty, p. 
1223; 3. The Nizam -shahi Dynasty, p. 1234; 4. The Kutb- 
shahi Dynasty, p. 1246 ; S. The Tmad-shahi Dynasty, p. 1247 ; 
6. The Barid-shahi Dynasty, p. 1249 ; 7. Rulers of Khandesh, 
p. 1250 ; 8. Rulers of Malwa, p. 1252 ; 9. Sultans of Gujarat, 
p. 1259; 10. The Mahi*attas, p. 1268 ; 11. Battle with Haidar 
Naik and his son Tipu^Sult&n, p. 1293 ; 12. JNizarnu-1 Mulk and 
his Descendants, p. 1299. — Chap. iii. The Eastern Kings of 
Jaunpur, p. 1307 ; iv. Kings of Orissa and a description of the 
Province, p. 1310 ; v. Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Sultans and Governors who ruled over them, p. 1312 ; vi. 
Provinces of Allahabad and Oudh — Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk 
Sa’adat Khan and his Descendants who governed them, p, 1345 ; 
vii. The Rohilla Afghans who ruled in the territory of Katehr, 
p. 1389; viii. The Bangash Afghans of Farrukhabad, p. 1398; 
ix. The Jat Chiefs, p. 1401 ; x. Najaf Kh&n, p. 1412 ; xi. The 
Panjab and the followers of Nanak Shall called Sikhs, p. 1415. 

Book YIII. Division of Countries according to the English 
— Discovery of the New World — Their mode of Government, in 
five Chapters. — Chap. i. The Seven Climates, as described by the 
English ; and account of the Countries of the New World, which 
were conquered by them, p. 1423 ; ii. An account of the Planets 
and the Stars, p. 1425 ; iii. The Earth — Rivers — the four 
divisions of the whole World, p. 1429 ; iv. The Countries of 
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the State, and jealous of the power of Baja Jai Singh, he rescued 
the store of his treasure and greatness from the shock of mis- 
fortune, which was likely to prove as severe as that of lightning, 
Raja Jai Singh was obliged to raise the siege of the fort of 
Thun, and return with malicious feeling engendered in him 
by the defeat of his object . 1 This circumstance made Ch lira- 
man so arrogant, that the plant of his independent spirit 
grew up and touched the very heavens. At the time when 
Husain ’All Khan fought with the army of Muhammad Shah, 
Churaman was so presumptuous that he repeatedly fell on the 
camp of the Emperor, and engaged in plunder. He thus con- 
tinued 'to incur public odium, till the fourth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Sh&h, when Raja Jai Singh and other amirs 
of note were despatched with an effective force to reduce the fort 
of Thun, and exterminate him. They employed their utmost 
exertions to effect the purpose, and as the earthly career of 
Churaman was at an end, his brother, Badan Singh, leagued with 
Raja Jai Singh, gave him all the information that might tend to 
the ruin of Churaman, and thereby enabled the Raja to open the 
gate of the strong fort. Churaman, on seeing his affairs desperate, 
burnt himself in the magazine of the fort. Raja Jai Singh 
levelled the fort to the ground, and caused it to be ploughed up 
by a yoke of asses. 

R&ja Badan Singh, through the interest of Raja Jai Singh, 
became the successor of Churaman, whose son, Muhkam Singh, 
forfeited the succession in consequence of his father’s offence. 
Badan Singh, on obtaining the chiefship, built the forts of 
Bhartpur and Waira. The fort of Bhartpur was made very strong, 
if not impregnable. The ditch round it is so deep that even 
the imagination cannot pass one half of its depth. Its rampart 
is so wide that it can admit of the passage of several carriages 
at a time. Besides this, it is surrounded by forests. 

It is said that Badan Singh was in the habit of swallowing 
every day quicksilver of the weight of a pice. He had hundreds 



[Sec supra, Yol. VII. pp. 514, 532.] 
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of concubines and twenty sons. On feeling liis sight defective in 
liis latter days, and finding amongst his sons Suraj Mai to be the 
most sagacious and wise, he placed the reins of government in 
his hands, and retired from the cares of State to pass the 
remainder of his life in seclusion and peace, which he enjoyed up 
to the year 1174 a.h. (1760-1 a.d.), when he died. It is said of 
him that, in consequence of his numerous descendants, he used 
to inquire always, when any one of them came into his presence, 
as to who the person was. 

Suraj Mai, who, during the lifetime of his father, was entrusted 
with the entire administration of the affairs of the State, strongly 
fortified the posts of Kurabher and Dig ; and on his father's 
death, when lie attained absolute power, he employed his exer- 
tions for the extension of his territory. The declining state of 
the Empire of Dehli afforded him the means of making encroach- 
ments on the royal territories. In the reign of Ahmad Shah, 
he was on friendly terms with Waziru-1 Mamalik Safdar Jang, 
and thereby placed his affairs on a firm basis. He afforded 
every aid and countenance to the schemes of Safdar Jang. In 
the year 1164 a.h. (1750-1 a.d.), when Safdar Jang directed a 
second time his army against Ahmad Khan Bangash, Suraj Mai 
acted in co-operation with him, at the head of an effective force. 
The war terminating in favour of Safdar Jang, Suraj Mai obtained 
possession of the province of Agra, and became the master of 
the whole territories of Mewat, and a tract of land as far as the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, yielding more than two lerors of rupees. 
This extension of his territories exalted his dignity to the very 
heavens, and contributed to augment the strength of his force to 
nearly one hundred thousand horse and foot. His subjects were 
in the enjoyment of all the blessings of a good government. In 
the year 1170 a.h. (1756-7 a.d.), when Ahmad Slrnh Abd&H 
was on his march to Hindustan, most of the inhabitants of Dehli, 
both high and low, took shelter in the territories of Suraj Mai, 
who extended his protection towards them, and treated them all 
with the respect due to their respective ranks. 



Jali an Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Abdali, moved at the head of an overwhelming force to capture 
the fort of Kumbher, and Suraj Mai proceeded in an undaunted 
spirit to resist him. In the year 1173 a.h. (1759-60 a.d,) 
Grhazfu-d din Khan Wazir, being dismayed by the approach of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali to Hindustan against the Mahrattas with 
whom he had entered into a league, took refuge with Suraj 
Mai, who received him courteously, and protected him for a 
time in his adversity. In this year, also, Suraj Mai took pos- 
session of the fort of Akbarabad from the Emperor of Dehli. 

When the legitimate son of 'Alamgir the Second ascended the 
throne of his father in the East, under the title of Shall 'A'lam, 
and Najibu-d daula Rohilla assumed the management of the 
affairs of State, and appointed Jaw an Bakht, the eldest son of 
Shall 'Alam, as the heir apparent, Suraj Mai felt an ardent desire 
for the possession of Dehli, and with this object he marched 
early in the year 1178 a.h. (1764 a.d.) with a considerable 
force against that place in the spirit of predominant pride. 
Najibu-d daula, dreading the prowess and strength of Suraj Mai, 
entreated him in abject terms to make peace ; but Suraj Mai 
refused, and prepared himself for action. After both armies 
were drawn up in battle array, Suraj Mai, with a small force, 
unfortunately advanced too far beyond his army to examine one of 
his batteries, and while standing between it and that of his enemy, 
a party which, after having been plundered by Suraj Mai’s army, 
were returning to their camp, on recognizing him, made an attack 
on him and put him to death. This event brought on, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the discomfiture and dispersion of the 
immense force of Suraj Mai without a fight, A circumstance so 
unexpected can be ascribed to nothing else but to the decree of 
Providence, and victory, which is in its gift, fell to the lot of 
Najibu-d daula. 

Suraj Mai, however, had several sons, among whom Jaw&hir 
Singh, the most sagacious, succeeded him. To avenge the death of 
his father, Jawahir Singh marched with a considerable force against 
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Najibu-d daula, accompanied by Malhar Rao Maliratta and a body 
of the Panjab Sikhs. Najibu-d daula, taking shelter in the fort 
of DeliK, applied himself to strengthen the bastions and gates of 
the fort and city. Jawahir Singh encamped round the tank of 
Kdshan Das, ten miles distant from Dehli, and laid siege to the 
city. Cannonading and musketry continued for four months, 
when the report of the arrival of the Abdali troops disposed 
jNTajibu-d daula to purchase peace, and he offered concessions 
to the Mahrattas. The peace was concluded through the inter- 
position of Malhar Rao, and both parties remained in their 
independent positions. 

Late in the year 1179 a.h. (1766 a.d.) Raghii Mahratta came 
from the Dakhin, besieged Gohad, and demanded tribute from 
Jawahir Singh, which obliged the latter to depute to him, for the 
purpose of negociating peace, Gosain Himmat Bahadur and his 
brother Amrao Glr, who had formerly, on the defeat of Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula by the English, left the JNawab’s service, and 
entered that of Jawahir Singh. They now, from avaricious 
motives, excited by the bribes offered them by the Mahrattas, 
deviated from rectitude, and promised Raghu to betray Jawahir 
Singh into his hands. Jawahir Singh, on learning of this treachery, 
despatched a portion of iiis army in which he could place confi- 
dence, with instructions to fall on them unawares, with a view to 
bring them to their senses. The two brothers, seeing the arrival 
of the troops in a hostile spirit against them, gave up all for 
lost, and took to flight with some of their immediate attendants. 
Their equipage and baggage were all carried off as plunder. 

In short, Raja Jawahir Singh became master of most of the 
neighbouring territories. But in consequence of his having 
attained such glory and power, his pride was heightened into 
vanity, and his mind exalted with the imagination of extending 
his conquests far and wide. In the year 1182 a.h. (1768 a.d.) 
he called on Raja Mddhu Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh Sawai, 
to surrender the par g anas in the neighbourhood of Bhartpur. 1 But 

1 [See supra, p. 225.] 
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as Raja Madhu Singh did not attend to his call, Jawahir Singh 
quarrelled with him, and fitted out a large expedition. Under pre- 
tence of performing ablution in the lake near Ajmir, he marched 
in that direction. Madhu Singh, however, being aware of his 
hostile intentions, placed a select body of his troops under the 
command of Harsahai Khatri, a confidential dependent, with 
instructions to oppose Jawahir, who was prepared to take the 
field without any provocation. This Rajput force met Jawahir 
Singh in the neighbourhood of Jainagar while on his way back 
from the lake. An obstinate battle took place, and the gallant 
charges made by both parties occasioned numbers of slain. 

In consequence of the bold and vigorous attacks of the valiant 
Rajputs, Raja Jaw&hir Singh's troops could not stand their 
ground. Raja Harsahai, Gunsahaf (his brother-in-law), and 
most of the brave Rajputs displayed their valour, but fell at last 
on the field of battle. Confidence and courage failed Jawahir 
Singh. With a dejected heart he retreated towards Bhartpur, 
and became, in consequence of his ineffectual encroachment and 
disgraceful return, the subject of public ridicule. He at last 
glutted his vengeance by wresting the territory of Kamtin from 
Raja Madhu Singh. He then proceeded from Bhartpur to Agra, 
where a villain, whose name is not known, put him to death 
while engaged in viewing an elephant-fight, 

Jawahir Singh's brother, Ratan Singh (another son of Suraj 
Mai), succeeded him. This Prince remained constantly in a 
state of intoxication, and wasted his precious moments in pleasure 
and indolence. A few days after his accession, he felt seriously 
disposed to gain a knowledge of alchemy, and with this view 
made over a large quantity of gold to a darwesh of the name of 
Rupanjmd, who had given out that he was a very skilful alche- 
mist. This individual, however, appropriated the gold to his 
own use, amusing Ratan Singh with evasive stories. When sub- 
terfuges on his part exceeded their reasonable bounds, Ratan 
Singh threatened him with punishment ; and the impostor, being 
apprehensive of the loss of his honour, if not his life, con- 
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ducted him unattended by any servants to his own place, under 
pretence of showing him the alchemical discoveries made by him. 
On his arrival there, he put Batan Singh to death by stabbing 
him with a knife. This event coming to the knowledge of the 
adherents of Batan Singh, they immediately killed the darwesh . 
Batan Singh ruled only nine months. 

On his death, Khen Singh, his son, only five years of age, 
was installed by the ministers of the State, and Nuwul Singh, 
son of Suraj Mai, was appointed regent; but one month after- 
wards, when Khen Singh died, Nuwul Singh became indepen- 
dent, and placed himself on the gacldk 

This Prince, being desirous of extending his territories, wrested, 
in the year 1196 a.h. (1774 a.d.), the fort of Balamgarh from 
Ajit Singh, son of Bagu Jat. He also overcame the Imperial 
force which had been ordered to give support to Ajit Singh, and 
he became master of Sikandra and several other places belong- 
ing to the crown. These conquests made him assume an 
air of haughtiness, until Najaf Khan, 1 by command of His 
Majesty Shah ’Alam, hoisted the banner of bravery for his 
expulsion, and succeeded in wresting from him the possession of 
Faridabad. He waged war with Nuwul Singh in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadal and Barsana. He was so fortunate that, notwith- 
standing a forest being situated to his disadvantage, he gained a 
complete victory over Nuwul Singh, who being thus doomed to 
sustain a defeat, fortified himself in the fort of Dig. Najaf 
Khan, in a short time and with little opposition, effected the 
restoration of all the usurped territories which were in possession 
of Nuwul Singh, even to the very walls of Akbarabad, and 
afterwards marched to besiege the fort of Dig. When the fort 
had been in a state of siege for two years, Nuwul Singh died. 

Banjit Singh, son of Suraj Mai, who was then at Bhartpiir, 
on hearing of his brother’s death, hastened to Dig, applied himself 
to strengthening the gates and bastions of the fort, and animated 
the courage of the besieged. He killed Mulla Ahmad Khan 
1 [See supra, p. 227.] 
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Rohilla, who had been employed by Nuwul Singh to protect the 
fort, but on Nuwul Singh's death aspired to the possession of it 
himself. It is through the exertions of Eanj it Singh, that the 
besieged held out for eleven months more, when, on the failure of 
supplies, Ranjit Singh, seeing the desperate state of his affairs, 
surrendered. A few days afterwards, Najaf Khan captured the 
fort of Kumbher ; but the forts of Bhartpur and Waira, with 
some other places, remained in the possession of Ranjit Singh. 

After the death of Najaf Khan, when the Mahrattas obtained 
a footing in his territories, Ranjit Singh professed subjection to 
Sindhia Patel, the commander-in-chief of the Mahratta force. 
Sindhia, being pleased with him, committed to his charge, on the 
occasion of the march of his army in the direction of J ainagar, 
the forts of Dig and Kumbher, which Najaf Khan had annexed 
to his own territories. 

When, in the year 1218 a.h. (1803 a.d.), the British overcame 
the Mahrattas, and took possession of their territories, Ranjit 
Singh was prudent enough to acknowledge ostensibly the 
supremacy of the British ,* but in the following year, on the 
occasion of the march of the united force of the Mahratta chiefs, 
Daulat Rao Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar, against the British, 
he joined the Mahrattas, in gratitude for their former good will 
and regard for him. When, in the latter part of the year, the 
British, after reducing, through the wisdom of their policy and 
sagacity, the strong forts of Dig and Kishangarh, gallantly 
determined to take the fort of Bhartpur, he with a valiant body 
of Jats marched boldly to resist them. 

It is said that these Jats, in spite of the superior strength of 
the British, fell upon them regardless of life as moths of fire, 
committed great slaughter, and thus displayed their valour to 
the admiration of all who witnessed or heard of the fact. But 
when the rulers of Bengal and Bihar, the potentates of the 
Dakhin such as Haidar and Tipu Sultan, the Mahrattas and 
others equal to Rustam and Isfandiy&r, have been worsted, by 
the British army, what could be expected from that poor and 
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helpless body ? Their fight with the English is just as that of a 
musquito with an elephant, or of a moth with fire, a parrot with 
a hawk, or a goat with a lion ! Indeed, these Englishmen 
emulate the great heroes who figure in ancient history. 

The Mahratta chiefs were presumptuous enough to continue 
opposing and harassing the English, until such time as the most 
exalted General Lake, by his prudent strokes of policy and 

every sort of kindness and regard, gained over Eanjit SinU to 

espouse the interests of the British. He restored to Earn it 
femgh the forts of Dig and Kishangarh, and then made prepara- 
tions for the expulsion of the Mahrattas. Eanjit Singh enjoyed 
a high name in every direction of the world by his attachment 
o the English. He died in the latter part of the year 1220 a.h. 
(1806 a.d.), leaving his name immortal in the pages of history 


The English Company . 

The Company, or the English merchants, sent their agents in 
ships laden with the productions of Europe for sale, and also 

W1 mon 7 m casJl t0 purchase goods in Hindustan. They 
commence their business in this country in the time of the 
peror Nuru-d din Jalidngir, and obtained from him several 
houses for the residence of their agents in the port of Surat 
AEerwar s, y the Emperor’s orders, they took Several places 
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Arcot and Calcutta. By degrees they established their dominion 
in Bengal and Bihar. By the assistance of Almighty God, and 
their good fortune, and through the aid of their armies, they 
achieved, as has been before mentioned in this brief narrative, 
repeated victories over Shuja/u-d daula, and with great magnani- 
mity and generosity restored the country to him which they had 
conquered. But as a measure of precaution, they placed a 
division of the English army on the frontier of his possessions, 
the pay of which was to be paid by him, and an intelligent 
and wise English officer was also appointed to remain with him. 

After his death, the English received the districts of Benares, 
Jaunpur, Ghazipur, and Chunar, from Asafu-d daula, in con- 
sideration of his being confirmed in the masnad , and these places 
were annexed to the Company’s possessions. When Asafu-d 
daula expired, after the quelling of the disturbances raised by 
Wazir ’AH Khan, and the accession of Nawab Sa’adat ’AH 
Khan to the masnad , one-half of the Oudh territory was ceded 
to the Company. 

In the end of the year 1217 a.h. (1802 a.d.), Madhu Rao 
left this perishable world, and Baji Rao, son of Raghunath 
Rdo, succeeded him. Having been defeated by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, in consequence of his minister’s defection, he requested 
assistance from the Lord Marquis, the Governor-General, who 
sent his brother, General Wellesley, at the head of a formidable 
army for his succour. Having thus recovered the government of 
Puna, he was again established firmly upon the masnad Daulat 
Rao Sindhia, Jaswant Rao Holkar, and Raghuji Ghosla, 1 the 
Mahratta chiefs, having combined together, prepared to fight 
with the English army. The Governor-General, seeing them 
hostilely disposed, ordered General Wellesley and other officers 
at different stations, in 1803 a.d., corresponding with 1218 a.h., 
to extinguish the fire- of their opposition, and wrest from them 
the forts and the cities which they had conquered. He also sent 
large supplies of treasure in all directions, and, as has been men- 

1 [Usually “ Bliosla” or “ Bhonsla,” but see supra, Yol. YII. p. 255.] 
vol. viii. 24 
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turned in this work in the history of the Mahrattas, the English 
forces were everywhere victorious, and all the territory and forts 
of these rebels fell into the hands of the British warriors. 
Daulat Mo, Raghuji Ghosla, and other chiefs sued for peace, 
which they obtained, and enjoyed tranquillity and ease. Accord- 
ing to the Governor- General’s orders, some of the conquered 
cities and forts were restored to them. Jaswant Kao Holkar, 
however, continued still to be refractory, and having left the 
Dakhin, he now kindled the fire of rebellion in Hindustan. 

In those days also Ranjit Singh Jat revolted, and began to 
betray insubordination and insolence. Many English were slain 
in fighting with him, and on all sides round their camp the 
forces of Jaswant Kao commenced plundering. General Lake 
with great valour and prudence did not move his foot from the 
field of firmness and perseverance, and with great kindness and 
favour having restored the forts of Dig, Kishangarh, etc., to 
Ranjit Singh, and made an alliance with him, directed his whole 
efforts to the expulsion of Jaswant Kao, who, in his extreme 
prudence, always took care to keep himself at a distance from the 
English artillery, and fought after the Mahratta fashion. He 
proceeded to the territory of the Panjab, where the brave General 
also boldly pursued him to the environs of Lahore. 

In the mean time, the Governor- General, the Lord Marquis, 
having been removed from his office, returned home, and the 
honourable, the great and noble Lord Cornwallis, the new Gov- 
ernor-General, the praise of whose excellent character and good 
conduct is beyond the extent of imagination, and in whose time 
and by whose sagacity and wisdom the conquest over Tipu 
Sultan was achieved, came from the east towards the western 
part of the country with the intention of quelling the dis- 
turbances and tumults which the Mahrattas had raised. But on 
the 5th of the month of Rajab, 1220 a.h., corresponding with the 
10th of October, 1805 a.d., he died of some disease in the vicinity 
of Ghazipur ; and all the English officers, as well as other people 
of all ranks, were much overwhelmed by sorrow at his death. 
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General Lake, according to the orders of the Government, 
purchased peace from Jaswant Eao Holkar, at the expense of 
some treasure and the restoration of the conquered territory to 
him, which belonged to the Rajputana states ; after this, the 
General returned from the territory of the Panjab to Dehli. 

In these days, the end of the year 1220 A.H., and the close of 
the forty-eighth year of Shah ’iflam Badshah’s reign (may his 
dominion and sovereignty be prolonged to eternity !) Mahar&j a 
Holkar came from the Panjab to Rajputana, and there having 
raised the standard of triumph and success, established his rule, 
and is now engaged in exacting contributions from the R&jas 
and R6is of that territory. The English retained the districts 
of Dehli and Xgm in their own possession, General Lake 
triumphantly proceeded from the capital to the eastern part of 
the country, and Mr. Barlow having been appointed to officiate 
in place of the Governor- General, took the management of the 
Government affairs into his hands. 

In short, all the chiefs and proud rulers of Hindust&n, 
whose heads touched the heavens, and who from their dignity 
and pomp claimed equality with Saturn, now having considered 
their safety to lie in repentance and obedience, could not raise 
their heads from their knees out of respect to this powerful 
people, and all the rebellious and turbulent characters who always 
snatched the head of pride and vanity with the nails of tumult 
and quarrel, put the cap of their obstinacy upon the ground of sub- 
mission, and did not place their foot beyond the bounds of respect 
to this body of wise men, who, from their great humanity and 
liberality, have subdued every one’ of their enemies. Whoever 
sought their protection was much honoured, respected, and treated 
with great kindness, and they fixed an allowance for his mainten- 
ance. Notwithstanding that the English are few in number, yet, 
by their prudent measures and superior wisdom and understand- 
ing, they have introduced such management into, the countries 
conquered by them as never was known in the days of any 
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ancient rulers, although they possessed much greater power and 
more numerous armies. 

For the comfort of their subjects and tranquillity of all the 
people they have established courts in all their cities and towns, so 
that, in fact, in apprehension of their equity and justice, the wolf 
and the lion live in the same den with the goat and the deer ; 
and the wagtail and sparrow sit in the same nest with the falcon 
and hawk. The powerful fly before the weak, and robbers and 
highwaymen show the way to benighted travellers. All enjoy 
rest under their protection, and all are comforted by their justice. 
If a brief account of the rules and regulations which are made 
by these great people for the ad ruins tration of justice were given, 
it would much lengthen this work The judges, at the time of 
hearing complaints, look on all, poor and rich, respectable and 
mean, with an impartial eye, and punish them according to the 
law, in proportion to the atrocity of their deeds, so that others 
may take warning from them, and avoid to commit crime. May 
Almighty God preserve the shadow of their favour and kindness 
over the heads of all people, as long as the world exists ! 


; c xxxvi. 

KASHIFU-L AKHBAR 

OP ' ■ ■ ■ 

1NAYAT HUSAIN. 

This 44 Revealer of News ” was composed by Tnayat Husain of 
Mahrard for the instruction of his son, Itndad Husain, and the 
edification of some of his friends, and occupied him nine years. 
There is nothing whatever in it to warrant so much waste of time, 
for the historical portion is a mere transcript from his predecessors 
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without a word of novelty. The geographical chapter is most 
useful, though even in that there is little not to be found in the 
Hadzkatu-l Akdlim . Tnayat Husain does not himself mention 
his authorities, but the transcriber of the copy I have used adds 
in a postscript the monstrous assertion that the author has con- 
sulted no less than four hundred and eighty-four works in the 
course of his compilation. This information he professes to have 
derived from the author himself. 

The exact year of completion is not mentioned, but as notice 
is taken of the death of Sh&h ’Alam, and the accession of Akbar 
II., the work must have been completed subsequent to 1220 a.h. 
(1805 a.d.). The Kashifu-l Aklibdr is not divided into books 
and chapters, but the .most prominent divisions and subjects are 
the following. Some miscellaneous matters, such as a 64 history of 
inventions,” are necessarily omitted in this abstract of contents. 

; ;■ CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Creation, Jinns, Prophets, Muhammad, Grecian 
Philosophers, Eastern Poets, p. 2 ; Versification, Composition, 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography, p. 101 ; The four Persian 
Dynasties and early Arabs, p. 119 ; ’Ummayides, ’Abbasides, and 
the Dynasties which arose in their time, p. 141 ; Changiz Khan, 
and the Mughal Dynasties, Saffavis, p. 172 ; Kings of Hindustan, 
Plindus, Ghazni vides, Ghorians, Khiljis, etc., to Akbar II., 
p. 201 1 Sikhs, Mahrattas and English, p. 814 ; Kings of the 
Dakhin, Gujarat, Malwa, Bengal, Jaunpur, Multan, Sind, and 
Kashmir, p. 322; Descriptive account of the Subas of Hindustan, 
p. 381 ; Conclusion, p. 423. 

Size — Folio, 425 pages, each containing 25 lines. 

There is nothing in the volume worth translation in this place. 

I know of only one copy of the Kashifa-l Akhbdr, which was 
transcribed in 1268 a.h. (1847 a.d.) for Nawab Daula Saiyid 
Muhammad \A1£ Khan Bahadur, by Muhammad ’Arfan ’All of 
Bareilly. It is clean and correct. 
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ZUBDATU-L AOBAR 

» OP 

UMRA'O SINGH. 

This work is an abridgment of the Khulasatii-t Tawdnkh , by 
Umrao Singh, of Benares, continued down to the accession of 
Muhammad Akbar II., or rather to the appointment of Sir E. 
Colebrooke as one of the Commissioners of the “ Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces,” an era of importance to the author, as he 
seems to have been employed by the British Government in the 
Revenue Department. The work opens in a manner which would 
lead us to suppose it the production of a Musulman rather than 
a Hindu. 

The Zubdatu-l Akhbar is divided into seven Books, of which 
the first five are abstracted from the Khuldwtu-t Tawdnkh , a 
portion of his labour which the author tells ns occupied him 
fifteen days. He also informs us that he was fond of studying 
history, and reading Arabic and Persian works, and was seldom 
engaged except in these agreeable occupations. One day, after 
reading the Khuldmtu-t Taivankh , it came into his head that he 
would abridge that work, because he found it tedious to peruse 
so long a history, which was comprised in 656 pages, each num- 
bering 20 lines, and he wishes to save others the trouble he had 
experienced in turning over so many leaves. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1.— Book I. Description of Hindustan and the 
mibas and sarkdrs dependent on Dehll, with a statement of the 
le venues collected from each, p. 4 ; II. The Kauravas and 
Pandavas, p. 29 ; III. The Hindu Rajas from the time of 
Parichit, including an account of Bikramajit, p. 45 ; IV. The 
Muhammadan Sovereigns of Ghazni, Lahore, and Dehli, in- 
eluding the Ghazni vides, Ghorians, Slave Kings, Khiljfs, Saiyids * 
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and Lodis, p. 77 ; Y. The Timurian Dynasty from Babar down 
to the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, including an account of the 
Stir Afghan Dynasty, p. 123 ; YL From the reign of Bahadur 
Shah to the death of Shah ’Alam, including an account of Nadir 
Shah, the Abdalis, Rohillas, Mahrattas, and English, p. 233 ; 
YIL Accession of Muhammad Akbar II., the capture of the 
forts of ’Aligarh, Kamona, etc., and the duration of reigns from 
Judhishthar to Shah ’Alam, p. 556. 

This work contains nothing in matter or manner worthy of 
translation. 

The only copy which I know of the Zubdatu-l Akhbar is in 
the possession of the Sadr BakhsM of ’Aligarh. It contains 612 
pages, with 16 lines to the page. 


MUNTAKHAB-I KHULASATU-T TAWARfKH 


RAM PARSHAD, 


This is not an abridgment of the Khulasatu-t Tawdnkh , as the 
name might lead us to suppose, but a brief abstract History of 
India, made without any reference to that work. 

The Muntakhab has no Preface, and begins without any 
preliminary praises ; but at the end, the copyist says that it was 
composed by a person named Ram Parshad. It is of no use 
except to the merest beginner. It is chiefly devoted to the 
Timurian Sovereigns— one page only being given to the period 
which preceded them. The work ends with the accession of 
Akbar IL, and contains 40 pages of 15 lines each \ but some 
tables are added from the Jdm-i Jam of Saiyid Ahmad Khan, by 
which the volume is expanded to 84 pages. 

The only copy I know of belongs to Nawab ’Ali Muhammad 
Khan of Jhajjar. 
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AKHBA'R-I MUHABBAT 

op . : 

NAWAB MUHABBAT KH AN. 

A general History of India from the time of the Grbaznivides to 
the accession of Muhammad Akbar II., at the close of the 
year 1806 . 

The author Nawab Muhabbat Khan is not to be confounded 
with his contemporary and namesake, the second son of Hafiz 
Patimat, favourably known as the author of Riazu-l Muhabbat, a 
grammar and dictionary of the Pushtu language, written in 
Persian. A manuscript of his work in the East India Library 
lias been much quoted by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, in his Annotations 
to the History of the Afghans. The same writer is author also 
of the poem called Asr'dr-i Muhabbat, having called his two 
chief works, like the author to whom this article is devoted, after 
his own name — Muhabbat . M. G-arcin de Tassy devotes an 
article to him in his Skioire de la Literature Hindoui ei 
Hindoudani} 

The style of the author of the Akhbdr-i Muhabbat is slovenly 
and inaccurate, as is often observable in works written in India 
by foreigners from Afghanistan. He dwells with peculiar pleasure 
upon the deeds of his ancestors, and is very proud of a lineage, 
which he traces through Dileiv Khan, Darya Khan, Saul, 
Abraham and Noah, up to Adam. 

The work is in too abridged a form to be of much use, except 
towards the end, where the author expands the narrative, giving an 
unusually minute account of the Durrani invasions, and some of 

1 Vol. i. p. 355. 
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the transactions of Shah flam’s reign, to which he assigns only 
thirteen years, contrary to the usual mode of reckoning. Certain 
portions also of the reigns of Jahangir and his successors are 
enlarged upon, when he has the opportunity of recounting the 
exploits of Daryd Khan, Khan Jahan Lodi, Bahadur Khan, 
Diler Khan, and other heroes of the author’s race and family. 

In his Preface he quotes several authorities, as Akbar-ndma by 
Abu-1 Fazl, an anonymous history of Shahabu-d din Grhori, an 
anonymous history oPAlau-d din Khilji, the Tdrikh-i Afdghana 
by Husain Khan, the Zqfar-nama by Sharafu-d din, the Timur- 
nctma of Hatifi, Babar’s Memoirs, the Tdrikh-i Akbari by ’Ata 
Beg Kazwini, the Kitdb-i Akbar-Shdhi by Shaikh Illahdad Faizi, 
the Tabakdt-i Akbari by Nizamu-d din Ahmad, the Ikhdl-ndma 
of Mu’tamad Khan, the Autobiography of Jahangir, the Tdrikh-i 
Shdh-Jahani by Waris Khan, the Tdrikh-i 5 A'lamgiri by Mu- 
hammad Kazim, two works under the name of Tdrikh-i Bahddur- 
Shdhi, the Tdrikh-i Muhammad- Shah i , Ahmad- Shdhi, Shah 3 A' lam * 
Shdhi, the Tdrikh-i Kashmiri by Maulana Shahabadi, the Mahd- 
bhdrat , Rdmayana , , Vishnu Parana, the Bhdgavata , Jog-hashisht , 
Singhdsan Baitisi , Padmdwat , the Rdjdmli of Bhao Ram, and 
Raja TaranginL 

Most of these are of ordinary currency, and are often quoted 
in Prefaces without being read. The perusal, and even the 
existence of the anonymous works, may be doubted. He 
mentions also the history of Kasiru- d dm and Mahmud by 
’Unsuri, and the Tdrikh-i Firoz-Shdhi by Tzzu-d din, though 
why either should be quoted it is impossible to say, inasmuch as 
only two lines are devoted to Firoz Shah’s reign, and only 
thirty pages to the entire Khilji and Tughlik dynasties. In 
the Ghazni vide dynasty he follows the words and the defective 
arrangement of the Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh , which he does not 
quote, ascribing, like that work, only seven reigns to the whole 
dynasty. This is another instance of the shameless fraud of 
which we have shown the author of the Khulasat himself to have 
been guilty. ■ 
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He informs us that in the latter part of his history he bene- 
fited by the verbal information derived from his father, uncle, 
brothers, and other trustworthy persons. He quotes also two 
new works, the Daryd-i Dileri and the Risdla-i Dileri, which 
most probably relate to the achievements of his ancestors. 

[There can be no doubt that he either used the Tdrikh-i 
Mandzila-i Futuh , the Tdrikh-i Ibrahim, Khan, and the Kigdr- 
ndma-i Kind , or if he did not, that he and the authors of these 
works all copied from the same original authority.] 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface, an account of the arrival of the author’s ancestors 
in Hindustan, the Patriarchs, ’Ali, ’Abdu-1 Kadir Jildni, Saldr 
Mas’ ud, the twelve Imams, the conquest of Bengal, Bikramdjit, 
and other miscellaneous matters, p. 1 ; The Ghazni vides, p. 100- 
The Ghorides, Khiljis, etc., p. 121 ; Babar, p. 150 ; Humaydn’ 
p. 160; Akbar, p. 197 ; Jahangir, p. 208; Shah Jahan, p. 240; 
Aurangzeb, p. 351 ; Bahadur Shall, and an account of the 
siibas, p. 420; Jakandar Shah, Farrukh Siyar, etc., p. 430; 
Muhammad Shah, with accounts of the English, Jats, Nawabs 
of Oudh, Nadir Shah, etc., p. 487 ; Ahmad Shah, p 630 • 

’Alamgir II., p. 699 ; Shah ’Alam, p. 726 ; Muhammad Akbar, 
p. 768. 

Size— 8vo., containing 782 pages, of 17 lines each. 

I have seen but one copy of this work, and that is in the 
possession of one of the descendants of the author. 

[I he Extracts, translated by a mumhi, were revised by Sir H. 
M. Elliot.] J 

EXTRACTS. 

Foundation of the city of Calcutta by Mr. Chdnak (Job Charnock), 
chief of the English tribe. 

Calcutta formerly was only a village, the revenue of which was 
assigned for the expenses of the temple of Kali Devi which 
stan s there. As in the Bengali language the words Karta and 
Hat mean the proprietor of that Kali, in course of time, by the 
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elision of the z, it began to be called Calcutta . 1 I now proceed 
to an account of the foundation of the city, and how the Honour- 
able Company’s factory was maintained at Gholghat 2 and Mughal- 
pura, near HughlL Suddenly, at about sunset, when the English 
officers were at their dinner, a violent bore arose in the river, and 
fell with such force upon the shore that the factory was in danger 
of falling down. The officers ran out in great consternation and 
saved their lives. All the goods and property were destroyed by 
the water, and a few men and several animals lost their lives. 
Mr. Chanak, their chief, having purchased the Benarasi Bagh, 
which belonged to the Company’s agent at Gholghat, near the 
city, cut down the trees, and founded a factory, the buildings of 
which were raised two and three stories high. When the com- 
pound was made, and the rooms were ready to be roofed in, the 
nobles and chief men among the Saiyids and Mughals, who were 
great merchants, went to Mir Nasir, Fanjddr of Hughli, and 
declared that if the strangers were allowed to ascend their 
‘lofty houses, they, the Mughals, would be greatly dishonoured, 
seeing that the persons of their females would be exposed to 
view. The faujddr sent a report of the matter to Nawab Ja’far 
Khan, and directed the Mughals and other principal inhabitants 
of the place to accompany it. They all complained before the 
JNawab, who issued orders to the faujddr^ to the effect that not 
another brick or timber should be allowed to be raised. The 
faujddr , immediately on receipt of the order, prohibited all the 
masons and carpenters from carrying on the work, and ordered 
that no one should go to the factory. Thus the work remained 
unfinished, Mr. Chanak, with great indignation, prepared to 
fight; but as he had a very small force, and only one vessel was 
present at the time, while the Mughals, who were joined by the 
powerful faujddr , 3 had assembled in great number, he saw no 
advantage in taking any hostile measure against them, and was 

1 This is not very logical or comprehensible. 

2 Called G-olgot by Orme. — ’Fragments, p. 281. 

3 His name was Abdu-1 Grkani. — See Orme’s Fragments , p. 281. 
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obliged to -weigh anchor. He had a burning glass in his ship, 
with which, by concentrating the sun’s rays, he burnt the river 
face of the city as far as Ohandernagore. With a view to 
avenge this injury, the faujdar wrote to the police station at 
MakliM, with orders to stop the vessel. The thdmddr accord- 
ingly, in order to prevent the passage of the vessel, prepared an 
iron chain, each link of which was ten sirs in weight, and bavin- 
made it in length equal to the breadth of the river, kept it ready 
and made it firm to the wall of the fort. The chain bein'- 
extended across the river, the vessel was thus intercepted; but 
Mr. Clianak eut through the chain with a European sword, and 

went on his way . 1 He took his vessel out to sea, and proceeded 
towards the Dakhin. 

. In tIl0Se da J’ S tllS Em P eror Aurangzeb was in that part of the 
mgdom, straitened by his enemy for provisions, and his camp 
was reduced to starvation. Upon this the chief of the factory in 
the Carnatic sent vessels laden with grain, showing great considera- 
tion for the throne, and proved of great service. The Emperor 
was much pleased with the English people, and desired to know 
the Honourable Company’s wishes. The English chief re- 
quested him to grant a mnad and farmdn, giving permission to 
establish factories in all parts of the kingdom, and particularly 
m .Bengal. The request was granted, and the royal orders 
exempting the Honourable Company’s ships from custom duties, 
xmg a sum of three thousand rupees as a pethkmh to be 
presented to the bakhsM of the port, and giving permission for 
the establishment of factories, were issued. Mr. Clianak returned 
with the royal far mans from the Dakhin to Bengal. He sent his 
agents with the peskhash and some presents to Ja’far Khan 
and obtained permission to erect a factory in Calcutta. Mr. 
Ohanak accordingly erected a new factory at the place where he 
anchored afrer returning from the Dakhin, which is known by 
ie name of Clianak. He founded the city and populated it, 

tkeilo^ Xrag*mt., p.282, this forcing of 
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and gave a stimulus to the trade of Bengal. That factory is well 
known to this day by the name of the Old Fort, 

Calcutta is a large city, situated on the banks of the Bhagirati. 
It is a large port, and the great mart of the trade of the Honour- 
able Company and their dependents. Small vessels called sahjp 
(sloops?) every year trade with this port from China, Europe, 
and other countries, and almost at all times some are at anchor 
there. In these days this city is the residence of the chief 
English officers, and the city and its dependencies are considered 
their property. The buildings are built entirely of masonry, 
plastered with lime or mud. The land, on account of its vicinity 
to the sea, is very brackish and damp, and hence the houses are 
raised two or three stories high. The lower apartments are not 
fit to be inhabited. The buildings are like those of Europe, 
airy, spacious, and commodious. The city is very large, and 
all constructed of brick. Besides the English, the Bengalis, 
Armenians, and other inhabitants, are also opulent merchants. 
The water of the wells, on account of its brackish quality, is not 
drinkable. If any person drinks it, he is sure to suffer. In the 
hot and rainy seasons it becomes peculiarly bitter and saline, and 
consequently drinking water is procured from tanks. The sea is 
forty kos distant from the city, and the ebb and flow of the tide 
occur every day and every night. At full moon the bore rushes 
in for three days with unusual violence. It presents a curious and 
wonderful scene; it throws some boats on the shore, and breaks 
others to pieces; those which are not near the shore receive no 
injury from it, and therefore no boat, large or small, is left 
there unanchored. In the same manner, towards the end of the 
lunar month, the water rolls in with great violence for three days 
and nights. These high floods are called homdn in the Bengali 
language, and that which takes place daily is termed joimr - 
bhata. 

A mud fort towards the south, outside the city, constructed 
after the English model, is very marvellous. Its praise is 
beyond all expression; it is well worth seeing. The wall which 
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encircles it appears in every direction low from the outside, just 
like the embankment of a tank; but looking at it from the inside 
it appears high. Very large and lofty buildings are erected 
within it, and much skill is shown in the entire construction of 
this fort. There are many other wonderful and excellent works 
in this city. As regards the beauty of the buildings and various 
novelties, there is no city like this in the whole of Hindustan, 
except Shah-Jahanabad, which is incomparable. Its only defects 
are that the air is very insalubrious, the water brackish, and the 
soil damp, to such a degree that the floors of the houses, although 
made of bricks and lime, are still, from the excess of moisture, 
always damp, and the walls also are wet to the height of two or 
three cubits. For four months in the winter the climate is not 
so unhealthy ; but for eight months during the summer and 
rainy seasons it is very injurious. 

Calcutta is a wonderful city, in the country of Bang. 

It is a specimen of both China and Earang. 

Its buildings are heart-attracting and delightful. 

Their heads are exalted to the height of the sky. 

The decorations executed in them by skilful persons 
Exhibit a variety of good colours and beautiful drawings. 

From the beauty of the works of the European artists 
The senses of the spectator are overpowered. 

The hat- wearing Englishmen who dwell in them 
All speak the truth and have good dispositions. 

As are the dwellings, so are their occupants. 

How can I sufficiently indite their praises ? 

The roads made of pounded brick are so level, 

That the morning breezes sweep away all the dirt from them. 

In all the lanes persons whose faces are like the moon take their walks, 
Bo that you would say the earth was bathed in moonlight. 

One is like the moon, the other like the planet Jupiter, 

The third shows a beauty like that of Yenus. 

As a multitude of persons like the planets roam in every direction, 
The streets take the resemblance of the Milky ‘Way. 
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You will see, if you go to the bazar, all the excellent things of the 
world. 

All things which are produced in any part of the inhabited world 
Are found in its bazar without difficulty. 

If I attempt to write in praise of the marvels of the city, 

The pen will refuse its office. 

But it is well known to all of every degree 
That it combines the beauties of China and Farang. 

The ground is as level as the face of the sky, 

And the roads in it are as straight as the line of the equator. 

People go out to walk on them, 

And there they meet together like the planets. 

Such a city as this in the country of the Bengalis 
[Nobody has seen or heard of in the world. 

Account of Farasdanga. 

Chandernagore, alias Farasdanga, is twelve Icos from Calcutta, 
and there is a factory in it belonging to the French Christians. 
It is a small town on the banks of the Bhagiratf. An officer on 
the part of the King of France remains there to govern the town 
and manage the commercial affairs of the place. The English have 
no concern with it. In the same manner, Chochra (Ohinsura) is 
in possession of the tribe of Walandlz (Hollanders). This place is 
a little to the south of the port of Hughll, and is one kos to the 
north of Farasdanga. In like manner, Seordmpur (Seram pore), 
which is also situated on the same stream, and opposite to Oh&nak, 
has a factory of the tribe of Dan am dr (Denmark), by which name 
the station itself is sometimes called. In these places no other 
rule prevails than that of the nation which owns the factories. 

I again resume my original subject. Nawab Ja’far Kh&n, 
towards the close of his life, built on his own property, which lay 
to the east of the city of Murshidabad, a gang] a hairdo a 
mosque, a minaret, a reservoir, and a large well. He also 
raised his tomb at the foot of the stairs of the mosque, with the 
view that by that means it might not soon get injured, and that by 
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ill tins year, Imadu-I Mulk (Gliaziu-d din), having secured 
tlie concurrence of Malliar Mahratta, attacked Suraj Mai Jat, 
who was one of the dependents of Safdar Jang. Suraj Mai,’ 
having taken refuge in one of his forts, wrote to Ahmad Shah 
and Intizamu-d daula, representing that if ’Imadu-l Mulk, joined 
by the Mahrattas, should acquire power, he would assuredly 
rum the Empire as well as the Wazarat. Intizamu-d daula 
saw the evil, and persuaded the Emperor to proceed, on pretence 
ot hunting, towards Sikandra, where Holkar Mahratta suddenly 
made an attack upon the royal army. Ahmad Shah with his 
mother, Intizamu-d daula, and some other followers, fled. All the 
royal camp equipage and the insignia of royalty were plundered 
by the Rajputs. Malika Zamaniya, the daughter of Farrukh 
Siyar, with other ladies of the royal household, were captured 
by the Mahratta and received into his zenana, and the honour 
of^the family of Timur received a deadly wound. 1 

. Imadu ‘ 1 Mulk ’ 011 recei P t of tllls intelligence, abandoned the 
siege-ot the Jat’s forts, and in company with Mai bar Edo Holkar 
and SamsWd daula, the commandant of artillery, returned to 
Helih. There, m concert with the chief officers of the throne, he 
first killed Intizamu-d daula, his maternal uncle, and then 
assumed the rank of wazir for himself. rmrW ^ a , * 
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dm Khan . Ha took Ahmad Shah and his mother prisoners, 
and treated them with every indignity. The pen now turns to 
other matters, and, if God please, the present subject shall be 
hereafter resumed. 

The Muhammadans and Christians in Maltbdr and the Dakhin . 

Let it not be hidden from the sun-resembling minds of those 
who understand the value of the gems of intelligence, that, previous 
to the rise of Muhammadanism, the Jews and the Christians had 
intercourse, as merchants, with most of the ports of the Dakhin, 
such as Palmar 1 and others. Having become familiar with the 
people of that country, they established their residence in some of 
the cities, and built houses and gardens. 

In this manner they sojourned for many years. When the 
great star of Muhammadanism appeared, and the rays of that 
world-enlightening sun shone from the east to the west, gradually 
the countries of Hindustan and the Dakhin were also benefited 
by the light of the Muhammadan law, and intercourse of the 
Musulmans with* that country began. Many of the kings and 
rulers of that country espoused the Muhammadan faith. The 
Rajas of the ports of Goa, Dabal, and Chand, etc., allowed all 
the Musulmans who came there from the different parts of Arabia 
to settle on the sea-shore, and treated them with great honour 
and respect. For this cause the J ews and Christians burned with 
the fire of envy and malice. But when the countries of the Dakhin 
and Gujarat came into the possession of the Kings of Dehli, and 
Islam was established in them, the Europeans put the seal of 
silence on their lips, and never uttered a word of animosity or 
opposition, till at length, about the year 900 a.h. (1495 a.d.), 
when weakness and disorder found their way into the government 
of the Sultans of the Dakhin, the Portuguese Christians received 
orders from their King to build their forts on the shore of the 

1 Perhaps Palnud, the name of the district in which Calicut is situated. 
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Indian Oeean. In the year 904 a.h. (1499 a.d.) four ships of 
the same people arrived at the ports of Kandarfa 1 and Kalikot 
(Calicut), and having made themselves acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the place, they returned to their own country. 
Next year six vessels came and anchored at Kalikot. The 
Portuguese petitioned the chief of the place, who was called 
Samuri (Zamorin), to prohibit the Muhammadans from inter- 
course with Arabia, remarking* that they would benefit him 
much more than the Muhammadans could. The Samuri, how- 
ever, gave no heed to their prayers, but the Christians began 
to deal harshly with the Muhammadans in all their transac- 
tions. At last the Samuri, being provoked, gave orders that 
the Christians should be slain and plundered. Seventy persons 
of rank were destroyed among the Christians, and those who 
remained embarked on the vessels, and thus saved themselves. 
They landed near the city of Koji (Cochin), the chief of which 
was at hostility with the Samuri. They obtained his permission 
to build a fort, which they completed hurriedly in a very short; 
time. They demolished a mosque on the sea-shore, and made 
a Christian church of it. This was the first fort which the 
Christians built in India. 

With the same expedition they built a fort at Kanur (Cananore), 
and to their entire satisfaction engaged in the trade of pepper 
and dry ginger, preventing others from engaging in the same 
traffic. Oil this account the Samuri raised an army, and having 
killed the son of the chief of Cochin, plundered the country and 
returned. The heirs of those who were slain again collected 
their forces, raised the standard of sovereignty, and restored the 
population of the country to its former state. By the advice of 
the Firingis they built ships of war, and the chief of Cananore 
followed their example. This excited the anger of the Samuri, 
who lavished immense treasure upon an army raised for the 

1 The passage of JFirishta , from which this account seems to he taken, and 
which is abstracted from the Tuhfatu-l Mujahidin (Briggs vol. iv, p. 534), has 
“Koilad” ; but the lithographed original, which, as usual, differs very much from 
• the translation, has “ Kandaria.” 



purpose of attacking Cochin ; but as the Firingis always gave 
their assistance to its chief, the Sdmuri returned twice unsuccessful. 
He was at last obliged to send his ambassadors to the Kings of 
Egypt, Jedda, Dakhin, and Gujardt, complaining to them of 
the outrages of the Christians, and imploring their aid. He 
also at the same time represented their disrespect towards Islam, 
and thus excited the wrath as well as the zeal of those Princes. 
The Sultan of Egypt, Mansur Ghori, sent one of his officers 
named Amir Husain with thirteen ships (ghrabs) full of fighting 
men and munitions of war towards the coasts of Hindustan* 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat also prepared several ships to oppose 
the Firingis, and despatched them from the ports of Diu, Surat, 
Goga, Ddbal, and Chand. The Egyptian vessels touched first at 
Dili, and joining those of Gujardt, sailed towards Chand, where 
the Firingis had assembled. This force was augmented by 
forty vessels of the Sdmuri, and some from the port of Dabal. 
When the junction was effected, a fire-ship of the Firingis, 
without being observed, suddenly fell upon their rear, and the 
whole surface of the water was instantly in a blaze. Malik 
Ayaz, the chief of Diu, and Amir Husain, prepared to oppose 
the enemy, but all to no avail. Several Egyptian ships were 
taken by the enemy, numerous Muhammadans drank the sweet 
water of martyrdom, and the Firingis returned victorious to 
their port. 

It was during these days that Sultan Salim of Bum obtained 
a victory over the Ghori Sultans of Egypt, and thus their dynasty 
closed. The Sdmuri, who was the originator of all these dis- 
turbances, was disheartened, and the Firingis obtained complete 
power; so much so, that in the month of Kamazan, 915 a.h. 
(Dec. 1509 a.d.}, they came into Ivaiikot, set the Jdma’-masjid 
on fire, and swept the city with the broom of plunder. Next day, 
the Palnadis collected in large numbers, and falling upon the 
Christians, killed five hundred men of rank, and many were 
drowned in the sea. Those who escaped the sword fled to the 
port of Kulim (Ooulon). Having entered into friendly relations 
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with the zammdar of that place, they erected a fortress for their 
protection about half a farsalih from the city. 

In the same year they took the fold- of Goa, belonging to Yusuf 
? Xdil Shah, who retook it by stratagem ; but after a short time, 
the Firingis, having bribed the governor of the place with 
large sums of gold, again became its masters, and they made the 
fort, which was exceedingly strong, the seat of their Government. 
This made sorrow and grief prey upon the health of the Samuri, 
who expired in 921 a.h. (1515 ajx). His brother, who suc- 
ceeded him, rolled up the carpet of destruction, and pursued the 
path of friendship with the Firingis. He 'gave them ground 
fora fort near the city of Kalikot, and took an agreement from 
them that he should be allowed to send four ships laden with 
pepper and dry ginger to the ports of Arabia. For some time 
the Firingis observed these terms ; but when the fort was com- 
pleted, they prohibited his trading in those articles, and began 
again to practise all kinds of tyranny and persecution upon the 
followers of Islam. 

In like manner, the Jews of Kranghir (Cranganore), observing 
the weakness of the Samuri, advanced their foot beyond the 
proper limit, and made a great many Muhammadans drink the 
cup of martyrdom. The Samuri, repenting of his concessions, 
marched towards Cranganore, and so entirely extirpated the 
Jews that not a trace of them was found in that land. After 
this, joined by all the Musulmans of Paln&d, lie proceeded to 
Kalikot, and laid siege to the fort of the Firingis, which he 
reduced with great difficulty. This increased the power and 
pride of the Palnadis, who, according to the terms of the 
original agreement with the Firingis, began to send their ships 
full of pepper, dry ginger, etc., to the ports of Arabia. 

In the year 938 a.h. (1531 a.d.) the Firingis founded a fort 
at Jaliat, six kos from Kalikot, and prevented the sailing of the 
Pain adi vessels. About the same time, daring the reign 'of 
Burhan Nizam Sh&h, the Christians built a fort at Rivadanda, 
near the port of Ohaul, and took up their residence there. In 
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the reign of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 941 a.h. (1534 
a.d.), they took possession of the ports of Swalh, Daman and 
Din, which belonged to the Kings of Gujarat, and in the year 
943 a.h* (1536 a.d.) they fully established themselves at Oran- 
ganore by force of arms. 

At this time S.ult&n Salim of Rum determined to expel the 
Firingis from the ports of India, and make himself master of 
them. With this view, in the year 944 a.h. (1537 a.d.), he 
despatched his minister, Sulaiman Badshah, in command of one 
hundred vessels, and he, having wrested the port of Aden from 
Shaikh ’Amr, son of Shaikh Baud, whom he put to death, 
sailed to the port of Diu, and there made preparations for war. 
He was nearly victorious, but, for want of provisions and treasure, 
he was obliged to return unsuccessful to Rum* 

In the year 963 a.h. (1556 a.d.) the Tarsas (Christians) were 
in possession of the ports of Hurmuz, Muskat, Sumatra, Malacca, 
Mangalore, Negapatam, Barcelore, Ceylon, and Bengal, to the 
very borders of China. In all these places they built their forts. 
But Sultan 5 Alx Hai captured the fort of Sumatra from them, and 
the chief of Ceylon also, having subdued the Firingis, expelled 
them from his dominions. The Samuri, chief of Kalikot, being 
much harassed, sent his ambassadors to ’All ’Adil Shah and 
Murtaza Nizam Shah, instigating them to wage a holy war 
against the Firingis and turn them out of their country. 

In 979 a.h. (1570 a.d.) the Samuri besieged the fort of 
Jaliat, and Nizam Shah and ’Add Sh&h besieged that of Riva- 
danda. The former, through his courage, was successful in 
capturing the fort ; hut the latter, on account of the infidelity of 
their servants, who were deceived by the temptations which the 1 
Firingis offered them, returned without fulfilling their object. 

From this time the Christians became more audacious in their 
persecution of the Muhammadans, in so far that they stretched out 
their rapacious hands to plunder on their return from Jedda some 
ships of the Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar, which 
had sailed to Mecca without their permission, and they treated Ihe 
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Musulmans with great severity and contempt* They burnt clown 
the port of ’Adilabad Farain, which belonged to 'Adil Shah, 
and entirely destroyed it. In the guise of merchants, they also 
came to Dabal, and wished, by cunning and deceitful means, to 
obtain possession of it; but its chief, Ehwaja A.liu-1 Malik, a 
merchant of Shiraz, being aware of their views, killed one hun- 
dred and fifty of their men of rank, and devoted himself to 
extinguish the fire of mischief. 

Establishment of the English Power in India . 

Be it known to men of curiosity that from the date that the 
ships of the Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar were seized 
by the Christians, the sending of vessels to the ports of Arabia 
and Persia was entirely closed, not only in the Dakhin and Bengal, 
but in other provinces of Hindustan, because it was considered 
beneath the royal dignity to enter into treaties with the Firingis, 
and to send them without entering into any understanding was to 
throw lives and property into danger. The Emperor's nobles, 
however, such as Nawab 'Abdu-r Rahim Elian Khan-khanan, and 
others, having entered into an agreement with them, used to send 
their own ships, and affairs continued in this course for some time. 
When the Emperor JSfuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir ascended 
the throne of Dehli, there existed great discord and animosity 
between the Christians of Portugal, France, etc. Thirsting after 
the blood of each other, they read together the same evil book of 
hatred and malice. Contrary to the manner in which they had been 
treated, the Emperor granted the English a spot in Surat for the 
erection of a factory. This was the first settlement which the 
English made on the coasts of India. Before this, they also 
occasionally brought their cargoes to the ports of Hindustan, and 
having sold them there, returned to their native country. After- 
wards, they also began to establish their factories at different 
places in the Dakhin and Bengal. In the time of Aurangzeb 
'Alamgir, they founded the city of Calcutta, an account of which 
has been given above, and requires no repetition. 
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Battle of Nawab Muzaffar Jang , son of Nawdb Nizdmu-l 

Mulk A'saf Jails daughter , with Nawdb Anwdru-d din Khan , 

0 / Gopdmau, a descendant of Roshan Islam Khan . 

Nawab Muzaffar Jang, grandson of Nawab Nizamu-1 Mulk 
Ajsaf Jah, at the instigation of Husain Dost Khan, alias Chanda, 
a resident of Arkat (Areot), joined the French of Phuljari (Pon- 
dicherry), and invaded Anw&ru-d din Khan Shahamat Jang of 
Gopamau, who had been governor of Arkat from the time of the 
said Nawab Nizamu-1 Mulk, with the intention of wresting the 
place from him. A great battle ensued. Naw&b Shah&mat Jang, 
however, having fought very boldly, and given proof of his valour, 
fell in the field. Nawab Nizam u-d daula Nasir Jang, the second 
son of Nawab Asaf Jah, who had succeeded him in the chiefship 
of the Dakhin after his death, on receiving the news of the defeat 
of his sister’s son, marchpd to punish Muzaffar Jang with a body 
of 70,000 horse and a lac of foot-soldiers. Having reached the 
port of Phuljari, he engaged in battle on the 26th of Rabfu-1 
akhir, 1163 a.h. (24th March, 1750 a.d.), and became victorious. 
Muzaffar Jang' was captured alive. Nizamu-1 Mulk passed the 
whole rainy season in Arkat. 

The French of Phuljari, having made a confederacy with 
Himrnat Khan and other Afghan chiefs of the Carnatic, and 
servants of Nizamu-d daula, made them blind to the obligations 
they owed to their master, with the temptation of land and 
riches. These ungrateful people prepared to take cunning and 
deceitful measures, ‘ and joining with the Christian French of 
Phuljari, made an attack in the night of the 16th Muharram, 
1164 a.h. (19th Nov. 1750 a.d.). They made Nawab Nizamu-d 
daula drink the red cup of martyrdom, and after his death the 
said Afghans and French raised Muzaffar Jang to the chief- 
ship of the Dakhin. This Nawab, with a body of the Afghans, 
went to Phuljari, and having employed a great number of the 
Christian French, purchased their support of himself. In the 
.same year he proceeded with an army of the Afghans and the 
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through Arkat, entered the 


Z J me revolution of time a difference arose between 1: 
zalfar Jang and the Afghans, which turned to open hostili 
On the 17th Kabfu-1 awwal of the said year, both part 
prepared for battle. On one side stood Muzaffar Jan* a: 

ie French, and on the other the Afghans. Himmat Eh 
and the other Afghan ehiefs suffered the consequences of in-ral 
tude and were slain. Muzaffar Jang also, having received 
wound m his eye-ball, hastened to his grave. After this tl 
French entered the service of Anifru-l Mamdlik Salabat Jan 

Sin Tl /ru -° f Jdh ’ mi haviD ^ obtailled P^on i 

Shikakul (Oincacole), Eaj bandar, etc., they acquired m-e< 

s iengt . Iheir sway extended to different parts of the Dakhii 
or a Ion# time tliev Lw m . . 
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expectation, fell of themselves into their hands. Nawab Mu- 
hammad ’AH Khan Mansur Jang, by the favour of the English, 
became governor of Arkat, under the title of Walajah Amiru-1 
Hind Muhammad ’AH Khan Bahadur Mansur Jang. He gave 
himself up to the guidance of the English officers, and spent his 
whole life in the enjoyment of pleasure and delight. At present 
the territory of Ark&t, like Bengal, is under the sway of the 
English, as will be shown hereafter. 

CXL. 

TARfKH-I SHAH ’XL AM 

' OP 

MANX/ LAL. . . 

[The author of this little work was Manu. L&l or Muna Lai, son 
of Bahddur Singh Munshi. Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. extends to 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign, and at the end Sir Henry 
has written, 44 Imperfect as usual.” It is the most common life 
of this Emperor, and was used by Colonel Francklin for his Life 
of Shah ’Xlam.] 

OXLI. 

SHAH ’ALAM-NAMA 

OP 

GHHLAM ’ALT KHAN. 

This life of Shah ’Alam was written by a Mughal named Ghulam 
’AH Khan, who was formerly in the service of Prince Mirza 
Jawan Bakht Bahadur Shah. It gives at the end the date of 
the death of Shah ’Alam, but the history in reality stops far 
short of that event, just previous to the blinding of the Emperor 
by Ghulam Kadir in 1788 a.d. This work also was used by 
Colonel Francklin. 

Size — 8 by 5 inches, 252 pages of 13 lines each. 
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CXLII. 

’IMA'DU-S SA’A'DAT 

OP 

MfE GHULAM ’ALT. 

This work was composed in 1223 a.h. (1808 a.d.), by Ghulam 
’All Eazwf [or according to Mr. Morley, 1 Mir Ghuldm ’AH 
NakawHin Saiyid Muhammad Akmal Khdn] at the request of 
Col. Baillie, Eesident at Lucknow. It contains an account of 
the Nawabs of Oudh, from Sa’adat Khan to Sa’adat ’Ah', aud 
gives some particulars regarding the transactions in Kohilkhand 
which make it worthy of perusal. It also gives many intei'estim* 
details relative to the affairs of Hinddstdn, the Mahrattas* 
the Durrani Afghans, the Nizams, the Sikhs, etc. The work 
concludes with the arrival of Lord Minto as Governor-General 
in 1807 a.d. I have heard that there is another work of the 
same author, called either Imamu-s Sa’ Mat or Ma’dan-i Sa’dclat, 
which goes over the same ground, but in much greater detail. 

The author gives the following account of himself. When he 
was eight years old, he was summoned by his father from Eai 
Bareilly to Shdh- Jahdnabad, where, though he was placed under 
tutors, his idleness prevented him acquiring any knowledge. In 
consequence of Ghulam Kadir’s proceedings, his father left Dehli 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and our author repaired to Lucknow, 
where, instead of devoting himself to his studies, he became a 
groat opponent of the learned men of the city, and vainly tried 
to argue with them upon false and insufficient premises ; never- 
theless, he thus, by questionable and illicit means, managed to 

1 [Catalogue, p. 93.] 
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acquire a little true knowledge* Meanwhile the news arrived of 
his father’s death in the Dakhin, after having performed his 
pilgrimage. He was thus forced to visit and remain in that 
country for the period of seven years, after which he returned to 
his native land. He says he mentions all these circumstances 
in order to excuse his sad deficiency of learned acquirements.” 

Size of MS. 8vo., 646 pages of 15 lines each. [This work has 
been printed at Lucknow.] 

. EXTRACT. 

Death of SJwja’u-d claida. 

[There are many stories current about the disease with 
which the Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula was affected ; some of them 
opposed to all reason, and others so unworthy of credence that 
they are not worthy of being recorded. What was constantly 
affirmed is, that he had a bubo (khiydrak) which suppurated. 
Ointment was applied to it, but so far from healing, the wound 
grew worse from day to day. He lived for a month and thirteen 
days at Faizabad, during which time, that form which had been 
noted for its stalwart proportions grew thin and slender as a 
thread ; and his arms looked like reed pens in his sleeves. He 
died on the night of the 14th Zi-1 ka’da, 1188 a.h. (1775 a.d .).] 1 

1 [There is no confirmation in this work or in the TdriM-i Muzaffari of the story 
told in the & Hyaru-l Muta-akhhhirln about Hhfiz Bahmat KliCm’s daughter. The 
Gid-i Bahmat is specific, and says that ho died of a swelling called in Hindi bad 
(bubo).] 


CXLIII. 


NIGA'R-NA'MA-I HIND 

OF 

SAIYID GHULA'M ’A L T. 

[This work was written by Saiyid Gliulam ’Ah', the author of 
the preceding work. He states in his Preface that he wrote 
the ’Imddu-s Sa’ddat, containing memoirs of the ancestors of 
Yammu-d daula, Nizamu-1 Mulk, Nawab Sa’ddat, ’AH Khan 
Bahadur Mubdriz Jang, at Colonel John BaillieV suggestion 
by whom it was highly approved of on perusal. At his patron’s 
recommendation, he then went away in expectation of employ- 
ment and after spending a short interval at Cawnpore and 
xorakhpur, came to Faizdbad, where he, for certain reasons, re- 
mained a considerable time. During his stay, he longed for an 
opportunity of sending his patron some present, by which he 
hoped to be recalled to his presence; when he had the good 
fortune to hear from a person of known veracity, who had been 
present at all the engagements, and had seen with his own eyes 
a w o e world turned topsy-turvy, and whose name he says shall 
e disclosed on fitting occasions, an account of the battle be- 
tween the chief of the Dakhinis, Saddsheo Rdo Bhdo and the 
Shah Ahmad Shdh Abddlf. Although these events had been 
c romc e m the ’ ’Imddu-s Sa’ddat, yet they were not equally 
well authenticated nor so fully detailed, being merely recorded 
ne y, an m conformity with conflicting statements. They 
were introduced among the exploits of Nawdb Shuja’u-d daula 

2 L Ma i or Filer’s translation calls him “ Mr. John Bayley.”] 
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Bahadur 5 but as the main object of the work was something 
else, many important facts were omitted ; consequently he had 
determined to compose a separate little book regarding this 
wondrous incident. Partly from the bent of his own inclinations, 
and partly for the sake of pleasing Colonel Baillie, of whose taste 
for historical researches he was well aware, he wrote these few 
pages, and styled them the Nigdr-nama-i Sind . He concludes 
with a hope that that gentleman will have the kindness to peruse 
his work, and that the public will charitably excuse all its faults 
and failings, etc. 

* In a subsequent page the author informs us that his authority 
was a brahman of the Dakhin, named Kao Kashi Rao, 1 who was 
in the service of Nawab Shuja/u-d daula of Oudh, and was 
present at the interview which the Mahratta envoy Bhawani 
Shankar had with him. 2 “ He related just whatever happened 
before his eyes, and the writer of these lines clothed the facts 
detailed to him without increase or decrease in the garb of 
phraseology.” 

This work travels over some of the ground already covered by 
the Tdnkh-i Ibrahim Khd% and there are strong indications that 
our author had access to that work when he wrote this. The 
Idrikh-i Ibrahim Khan was finished in 1786 a.d. The Nigar - 
ndma bears no date, but it was written after the ’Imddu~s Sa’adat , 
which was not finished till 1808 a.h. So the oral information 
which the author received must have been reminiscences of more 
than twenty years 1 standing. This work is written in much 
greater detail than the Tdrikh-i Ibrahim Khan , and the language 
is more laboured and high flown. 

The whole work was translated for Sir EL M. Elliot by the 
late Major Fuller, and from that translation the following 
Extracts have been taken. 

Size — 6 inches by 4, 280 pages of 9 lines each.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Ahmad Shah’ s Review of Ms Army . 

The ever-triumphant army of the Shah, consisting of twenty- 
four corps, each of which consisted of 1200 horsemen, wt e drawn 
up, armed and accoutred, at the foot of the mound, under the 
command of the under-mentioned chiefs: Barkhurdar Khan 
Ashrafu-1 Wuzra Shah Waif Khan, Sardar-i Sarddran Sarddr 
Jahan Khan, Shah Pasand Khan, Nash- Khan Bulueh, Bark- 
hurdar Khan Sakma’ah, Zamralah Khdn Kulwardghdsf,' and 
Muiad Khan an Irdnf Mughal. Out of the whole 24,000 horse- 
men 6000 were ghuldms,' who were encamped all round the royal 
pavilion at the distance of half a kos ; and the rest of the army 
was ranged under the above-named leaders. Two thousand 
camels for the transport of sMMm, each camel carrying one 
■shalmi (a swivel-gun) and two shdhmc/m (men to serve it), as 
well as 40 pieces of ordnance, and several camels laden with 
rockets, were counted among the royal troops. Along with 
Nawab Shujau-d daula Bahddur were 2000 cavalry, 2000 in- 

dt i r7 fin a nn f “ ° f different calibre >‘ and ^ith Najfbu-d 
daula 6000 cavalry and 8000 Eohilla infantry. * * AW with 

and ^dfizu-1 Mulk Hafiz Ball mat Iihdn were 
counted.18,000 Eohilla infantry, 3000 or 4000 cavalry Z 

some guns; while with Ahmad Khdn Bangash Farrukhdbddf 

S; ^ “ f 2 °° » d altogether, besides camp 
followers and attendants and a few guns. 1 

The total force on this side was reckoned at 40,000 cavalry and 

IdTo 000 OUS TV1 an mf J ° Ut ° f Whi0h nUmber 40 > 000 cavalry 
^ 10 ’° 00 lnfan ^ " Tlle of the royal army were of several 

Kr of the 24 corps ° f carahT ’ 6000 

•luhabiat. Thfa authoritv ! C " d ° f 24 

ither derived its information direct * 6 number of men and guns, and 

2 TMaior P„1W ™ , T \ «» Niyar-ndma or from the same source.] 

4 w sra-ir* “• r“- * 

the AkhMru-l Muhabbat says : « The whole army muonn 
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different denominations. First, Durrams of the same tribe as the 
Shah, every one of whom might be well called iron-hearted, and 
a smasher of the hardest rock ; second, Kazalbashis, all of whom 
were equal in strength and martial prowess to Rustam and 
Karimar * third, Kabulis, who used the sher-bachahs , all youths 
with frames sturdy as elephants, and mounted on steeds of foreign 
breed, looking like mountains and accustomed to traverse the 
desert ; fourth, the valiant and devoted ghulams and 4000 
sMhmcJds , well-drilled and expert shots, two of whom rode one 
camel. These made up 24,000 cavalry, and there were also 4000 
skahmcMSy who were reckoned the most warlike force, and used 
to receive subsistence money from the presence. Their names 
were inscribed on a roll in the BakhsM’s office ; they were 
all picked and experienced soldiers of proved courage and loyalty, 
and strong, valiant and impetuous warriors. Besides, there was 
a force not taken into account, which was styled the corps of 
yatims , for in company with each Durrani were four yaizm 
horsemen. The corps was intended solely for harassing and 
pillaging the enemy; and hence, after the Durrams made a charge 
in the heat of a battle, the yatims followed in rear of them, and 
prosecuted their attacks. These same Abdali yatims used to be 
employed for the purpose of cutting off* supplies, and making 
predatory forays, and whatever spoil fell into their hands, they 
were allowed to retain, but no subsistence was granted them 
by government. 

Review of the Bhao’s Troops . 

Sadasheo Rao Bhao, having heard the news that the Shah 
had been holding a review of his troops, and that the royal army 
resembling the waves of the sea was preparing to move, came 
several marches this side of Kunjpura, and had an inspection* of 

40,000 foot- soldiers, out of wine'll thirty thousand mounted and feu thousand dis- 
mounted men, having sher-haclim (pistols) of Kabul, and two thousand small guns, 
carried by camels, belonged to the King. These numbers were ascertained from the 
officers in. charge of the royal records.”] 
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Ins own soldiery. In effect, the muster of the army (terrible 
from its numbers as the day of judgment) belonging to the Rao 
in question was according to the under-mentioned detail. Ibrahim 
Khan, besides the body of horsemen mentioned below, of whom 
only 2000 accompanied him, had 9000 Gardi carbineers, with four 
pieces of ordnance to every 1000 men. His full complement was 
6000 cavalry ; 1 Malhar Rio Holkar, 5000 cavalry; Jhanktm 
tSmdhia, 10,000; AppAji Gaikawar, 3000 ; JaswantRao Panwar 
2000; Shamsher BahAdur, 3000 ; Piluji, Jadun’s son, 3000 • 
Bithal Sheo Deo, 3000 ; Balwant Rao, a half-brother of Bbao’ 
who, on all trying occasions, dashed forward in advance of the 
latter, 7000 ; Biswas Kao’s private risdlah, 5000 ; and Appaii 
Mangesiah, 2000. In a word, there mustered 51,000 warlike 
cavalry, suitably armed and mounted, and 11,000 infantry 
together with the Gdrdi carbineers, 200 pieces of artillery and 
camels carrying rockets, and several others zambdrahs. The arms 
horses, and equipments of this force were in such excellent order’ 
that no one of the royal or Hindustani armies had ever reached 
so high a state of discipline. Out of all the irregular troops 
accompanying Biswds Rao and the body of Chorghorf Dhol 
horsemen, there were nearly 20,000 cavalry, as well as 2000 
Rajput horse, along with the wddk of the Rajas of Eachhwaha 
and Ratlior, and other people belonging to the forces of different 
chiefs of Hindu extraction, who had mostly, through fear of the 
ravages of the Dakhinis, put the ring of obedience in their ears 
and deeming submission to these chiefs the means of escape from 
disaster, hastened zealously to comply with their instructions 
As for Narad- Shankar, who had been left behind with 6000 
cavalry and a small quantity of military stores, with a view to 
protect the city of Dehlf, his detachment was in addition to 
this. It is a well-known fact that the whole Dakhin came alono- 
with Bhao, and I therefore assert, that however large the eqm> 

h Tf a " 3 9000 foot - s6Miei *. with guns 

WSJ 8 0W “ CavaIr y »™^red 6000 men/’- 
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ment and army which has been enumerated may appear, it is but 
a trifle after all. 

Entrenched Camps. 

Having at last reached Pampat, the Bhao encompassed that 
city, and having regularly encamped his army around it, gave 
directions for the excavation of a ditch all round his own camp. 
Immediately after the promulgation of the order, the men 
applied themselves vigorously to the work, and having in a very 
short space of time dug a ditch twenty yards broad, and deeper 
than the height of an elephant, made it their safeguard against 
the enemy’s fire, and having thus gained confidence, held their 
ground with firmness and intrepidity. Bhao having fixed upon 
this place in his own mind as the scene of strife and tumult, 
took up his quarters there, and planting his artillery at intervals 
connected by chains all along the ditch, closed the path of 
access against the enemy. The Shah having likewise arrived at 
the head of his army, terrible as the day of judgment, within a 
distance of four kos, directed the excavation of an ordinary ditch, 
such as was usually dug every day. The pioneers, agreeably to 
orders, dug a ditch according to custom, and placed along the 
brink of it an abattis of dhdk trees, or whatever else they could 
find ; but as a longer stay was expected here than at other places, 
the excavation of a larger ditch than usual was undertaken. 

The Bhao makes Overtures for Peace „ 

Bhao, notwithstanding his vast pomp, mighty valour, and 
numerous associates, lost heart, and beholding the form of adver- 
sity in the mirror of his understanding, let slip the cord of 
firmness from his hand, and knocked at the door of humble 
solicitation with the utmost importunity. Kaslii Raj, who is 
the narrator of these incidents, has thus related the story : 

An individual by name Ganesh Pandit, who occupied the post 
of newswriter on behalf of the above-mentioned Rao at the 
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Court of Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur, and enjoyed the 
honour of being admitted to his presence, began, after the occur- 
rence of these events, to make overtures for peace at the instance 
of the aforesaid Bao. Most of the Hindi notes in the Mahratta 
dialect he wrote to me with his own hand, and the pith of their 
contents was this : c Do you solicit His Highness, and urgently 
persuade him to this course, viz., in combination with Ashrafu-1 
Wuzra (Shah Wali Khan), to throw open the door of peace to 
me, and if a peace be concluded, immense favours shall be shown 
him in return for it/ Accordingly, on one occasion he sent His 
Highness the impression of his hand in saffron, together with a 
sworn agreement, and a white Dakhini turban, with a sarpech 
studded with diamonds, by way of an interchange of turbans, 
and I presented it for the auspicious inspection. From this side 
likewise the customary present was made in return, and by de- 
grees I brought His Highness’s mind to this, that he entered 
into a consultation with Ashrafu-1 Wuzra on the subject $ and 
whatever appeared in writing between them was always addressed 
to Ashrafu-1 Wuzra through the medium of your humble servant. 
[Long consultations upon the proposal.] After all, the communi- 
cations led to nothing.” 
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MUNTAKHABU-T TAWA'RtKH 

OP 

SADA'SUKH. 

Author Mixnsln Sadasukh Dehlawi, whose poetical title was 
Niyaz. 

This is a history of India from the time of the Ghaznivides to 
the closing scenes of the Mughal Empire, and the accession of 
Akbar II. It is written with much personal knowledge of the 
later transactions, into which the English begin at last to be 
introduced. It includes at the end of the first Book an 
account of the revenues of the later Mughal Empire, with a few 
geographical particulars more intelligibly recorded than is usual 
with Hindustani authors; and an account of the Rajas of the 
northern hills, Rajputana and the Dakhin, and their respective 
dominions, at the end of the second Book. Though it is not 
mentioned in the Preface, we learn from several parts of the work 
that it was composed in the year 1234 a.h. (1818-19 a.d,). 

Sadasukh opens his history with a critical account of Firishta's 
ante- Muham niadan period, which he condemns as in every respect 
untrustworthy; but after that he follows him implicitly to the 
time of Akbar. The history of the minor monarchies is entirely 
abstracted from that author, and he divides his work in the same 
manner. When he reaches the earlier Mughal monarchs, he avails 
himself of the other ordinary sources of information, and inter- 
sperses his accounts with anecdotes, in which the principal actors 
are represented as Jahangir, Shah Jahan and other noted Indian 
characters; but in reality the stories are familiar in the East as 
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showing the justice, ingenuity, clemency, or vigour of older and 
more celebrated potentates, such as Sulaiman and Nausliirwan, 
These misrepresentations probably arise more from ignorance than 
design. 

The real value of the work commences only from the reign of 
Shah ’A'lam, and indeed the author states that it was chiefly his 
object to write a full and connected history of the period com- 
mencing with Bahadur Shah to his own time, in which he has 
been, it must be confessed, entirely successful ; but that in order 
to render the work complete as a General History of India, he 
freely extracted a brief account of the several countries and kings 
of India from every historical composition procurable in his time, 
and especially from Firishta, from whom he confesses he has 
copied verbatim even where he suspected error. Where he 
quotes original works, as the Tdrikh-i Giizkla and Tabakdt-i 
■Nd&irl, it is evident that he obtains them second-hand from 
Firishta. 

The author was born at Delili, and died at an advanced age at 
Allahabad subsequent to the introduction of our rule. It is 
understood that he was employed at the close of last century 
under the British Government in some official capacity at Ohunar. 
He wrote several other works and treatises besides this history, 
among which the Tambiku-l JahUm^ which contains an account 
of the Hindu Shastras, customs and tribes, is exceedingly useful, 
and exhibits gi*eat powers of observation. Much is of ail anecclo- 
tical character, but is not less valuable on that account. 

The same title which this history bears is usually given to the 
Tarikh-i Badduni. Another contains a history of Timur and 
Shah Rukh Mirza, with letters written by the latter to the 
Emperor of China, in which he endeavours to effect his conver- 
sion to the Muhammadan faith. It also contains the Mughal’s 
correspondence with Saiyid Khizr Khan, Emperor of Delili, and 
has an appendix giving an account of Transoxiana. Another is 
the Muntahhab-i Be bctdal. 

The author tells us that when released from his official duties. 
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he went, at the age of sixty-five, to reside at Allahabad. For 
the period of ten years from that time he engaged himself in 
literary occupations, and wrote, like another Lucilius, no less 
than 125,000 lines of verse in Persian, Urdu and Bhaklia, besides 
nearly 5000 pages of prose. 

It was after these labours that he commenced his History, in 
which he professes not to have followed the plan of other his- 
torians, 44 who, being in the service of powerful kings, have 
obtained reward and promotion by their flatteries — have made 
mountains out of mole-hills, and suns out of atoms. He, on the 
contrary, who had one foot in the grave, and wished for no other 
recompense than the praise of honest men, who coveted no bread 
but that which the Almighty might be pleased to give him, who 
had no object in glozing his narrative with lies and misrepre- 
sentations, and whose only remaining ambition was to leave a 
good name behind him, was determined to write without fear 
or favour.” 

Under this declaration, it is gratifying to find him taking every 
opportunity to praise the English, expressing his gratitude for 
the evils from which they had saved his country, and contrasting 
their administration with that of the Muhammadans. With a 
spirit unusual with his countrymen, which his secure residence 
at Allahabad enabled him to express without reserve, he thus 
records his opinions at the end of the first introductory chapter : 
u At this time there is neither Rai nor Raja, nor Musulman, but 
only Mahrattas, Firingis and Sikhs. God forbid that the Firingis 
should imitate the Musulmans in carrying on a holy war against 
infidels ! else to poor people it would be a sore day of judgment. 
God be praised that those wretches are now the sufferers ! From 
the day that the rule of the English has been established, even 
the wing of a gnat has not been injured by the blast. Although 
it must be acknowledged that employment in their service is as 
rare as a phoenix, yet there is extreme security under them. I 
have myself seen the depredations of the Afghans round Debit 
and Mattra. God defend us from them ! It makes the very 
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hair of the body stand on end to think of them* Two hundred 
thousand men were destroyed in these massacres, and the hordes 
of the enemy were without number. Such atrocities, forsooth, 
were perpetrated in compliance with their religion and law ! 
What cared they for the religion, the law, the honour and repu- 
tation of the innocent sufferers F It was enough for such bigots 
that splendour accrued by their deeds to the faith of Muhammad 
and’AU!” • 

[A large portion of this work has been translated for Sir H. 
M. Elliot by a mimsht , including the histories of the Nizam- 
Sliahx and Kutb-Shahi dynasties, the history of Malabar taken 
from the Tuhfatu-l Mujahidin , some particulars relating to the 
rulers of Kipal, etc., for which there is no room in this Volume.] 

The author divides his history, according to the fanciful 
language of Eastern authors, into two palaces (kasr) * The first 
is subdivided into two mansions (mahall) , the second into ten 
mansions and six chambers ( aiican , which in the second Book 
are called 'by some oversight kijra ) . 

CONTENTS* 

Preface, p. 1 ; Introductions, p. 6 — Book I,, in two Chapters : 
Chap. i. The Ghaznivides, p. 44 ; ii. The Kings of Delhi, p. 
80. — Book II. in ten Chapters: Chap. L in six Sections: Sec. 1. 
The Bahraam Sovereigns, p. 880 ; 2. The A'dil-Shahis, p. 986; 
3. The Nizam-Shahis, p. 1008; 4. The Kutb-Sh&Ms, p. 1038; 
fi. The Tmad-ShaMs, p. 1070; 6. The Barid-Shalns, p. 1074; 
Chap, ii* The Kings of Gujarat, p* 1096; iii. The Kings of 
Malwa, p. 1108 ; iv. The Rulers of Khandesh, p. 1156 ; v. The 
Kings of Bengal, p. 1186 ; vi. The Kings of Jaunpur, p. 1200 ; 
vii. The Kings of Thatta, p. 1214 ; viii. The Kings of Multan, 
p. 1236; ix. The Kings of Kashmir, p. 1248; x. The Rulers 
of Malabar, p. 1314. , 

Size — 8vo., 1357 pages, with 15 lines to a page. 

I know of only one copy of Sadasuklfs history, a very illegible 
autograph of the author, in the possession of his family at Allah- 
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4bad. From this my own was taken, and from the work being 
altogether unknown elsewhere, it may be presumed there is no 
other. 

EXTRACTS. 

Shu/d’u-cl daula . 

SkujaVd daula (after his defeat by Shah ’A'lam and the 
English) went to consult with Ahmad Khan Bangash. In reply 
to Shuja’u-d daula, Ahmad Khan .Bangash said, U I recommend 
you to go to the English attended by only one or two hundred 
unarmed men, and entertain no fear, because they are very wise 
and liberal, and it is not to be expected that they will treat you 
otherwise than in a becoming manner.” Shuja’u-d daula, after 
deliberation, saw that the old man was right, and agreed with 
him that what he had said was best. “ I have got with me,” 
he said, “ some very valuable presents to give them. The fact 
is, two boys of noble extraction, ten or twelve years of age, 
who belong, perhaps, to the family of the King of England, 
have fallen into my hands, and I have regarded them with much 
greater care and affection than my own sons. They are much 
pleased with me, and they have promised that, if I take them to 
their own people, they will do me much good. Although no 
dependence can be placed upon the words of boys, yet I see no 
other chance of success. I will go to the English according to 
your suggestions. Let the event be what it may, I will launch 
my boat on the water.” The Nawab, having left Ahmad Khan, 
proceeded in that direction with about one thousand of his 
servants, including his own family. It happened that at this 
time Lord Clive, who was a very experienced officer, had just 
arrived from England, and had proceeded from Calcutta to 
Allahabad, on the part of the Honourable Company to settle 
pending disputes, and to obtain the liberty of the two boys 
who had been taken by Shuja'u-d daula. When the Kaw&b 
arrived at Nawab-ganj, which is six kos from Allahabad, Lord 
Clive, Mr. Stacy, and some other officers in the King's service, 
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came to receive him. The English gentlemen took off their 
hats, and showed all marks of respect, according to the custom 
of their country, and behaved with great affability. They stood 
before him closing their hands together. After that, they con- 
ducted him with great honour into the fort of Allahabad. At 
this Shall Aiam changed colour. What passed in his mind he 
knew alone, There is no room to say more about it. All this 
honour and respect which the English showed to the Nawab 
were very disgusting to Shah “Alarm 

Beni Bahadur, who had gone towards the district of Biswara 
and Lucknow, also came with all speed, and sought the pro- 
tection of the English, fearing lest, by being separated from 
Shuja’u-d daula, some mischief might befall him. After showing 
every hospitality and respect, the English intimated to the 
Nawab that they would not take the country which formerly 
belonged to him. Shujau-cl daula surrendered both the boys 
whom he had kept with such care to Lord Olive. The Governor- 
General sent them to England, and after this it was proposed 
to the Nawab, that at all times the English army would be 
ready to assist him, and so it would be kept at his disposal 
wherever he chose to place it ; he should therefore make a pro- 
vision for their pay from the revenue of his territory. Thus it 
was agreed that the Nawab should take ten anas in the rupee, 
and should give up six anas on account of the army. 

This being done, the English recommended Shah Alam to 
him, saying that he had separated himself from the Nawab, 
and had taken their side only with a view to his own interest, 
and that the Naw&b ought to assist him by making some pro- 
vision for his maintenance. The districts of Allahabad, Kora, 
and Karra, might be made over to him. At this time Shuja’u-d 
daula was a mere cipher. Whatever he received he considered 
as the gift of God, and was satisfied. Such honours and distin- 
guished treatment were beyond his expectation, and he knew not, 
as somebody says, u Whether all this was reality or a dream.” 
He esteemed it a favour of Providence to see himself in such a 
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fortunate state after his distress. What could he do, had he not 
accepted ? He agreed to the proposals of the English with all 
his heart. He said that he was a slave of that noble house, and 
he should be very happy to render it any assistance in his power. 

After this the English were going to submit another question. 
But the Nawab, interrupting them, said, if they wished to 
recommend him to forgive that ungrateful wretch, he would not 
accept all the favours they were bestowing on him. He would 
go to Calcutta or England and remain there, but they should 
say nothing in behalf of Beni Bahadur. He would proceed 
against him in the manner he thought best. The English also 
thought that Beni Bahadur was a mean and low person, who had 
been raised to such rank only through the favour of Shuja’u-d 
daula, that he had ruled instead of the Nawab himself, and yet 
had behaved towards him with ingratitude. He was a servant of 
the Nawab, who might do with him what he liked ; they had no 
concern with that wretch. But they requested that the Nawab 
would grant them one favour, which was not to take his life. 
Shuja’u-d daula agreed, and having deprived him of sight, fixed 
a daily allowance of ten rupees for his subsistence. 

The Nawab, very happy and cheerful, marched thence and came 
to Faizabad. He paid no attention to the old army and the 
Mughals, so that they dispersed in all directions. The truth is 
that within the last three hundred years, ITumayun and Shuja’u-d 
daula are the only two potentates who have recovered their lost 
kingdoms after most marvellous vicissitudes. The latter even 
exceeded the former in this respect ; for Humayun, after ob- 
taining his kingdom, did not enjoy the pleasures of it, because lie 
soon died. But Shuja’u-d daula, after emerging from a state 
of the utmost embarrassment, added, by the power of his arms, 
the districts of Etawa and Bohilkhand to his former dominions, 
and ruled in great prosperity and happiness for ten or twelve 
years after it. His descendants also enjoy their power to this 
day, * * and at present, among the Muhammadans, there are no 
princes so fortunate. The Nawab, after dismissing the old army, 
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organized a new force in imitation of the English. He taught 
the soldiers the use of muskets or matchlocks. He made several 
divisions, each counting one thousand men, and gave them the 
appellation of Bark Battalion, Bakht Battalion, and Baisi 
Instead of Kuraaidans and Captains, he called the officers by the 
name of Salir. In short, he introduced everything into the army 
entirely contrary to, and at variance with what prevailed before. 

*JShah 

Shah ’Alam angrily demanded from Najaf Khan an account 
of the revenues of Allahabad and the districts under his charge, 
and also the payment into his treasury of all the money he had 
appropriated to himself from the income of the khdlisa mahdls , 
He dismissed Najaf Khan from the Governorship of the province 
of AllaMbad, and appointed Slmkru-llah Khan in his stead. 
Najaf Khan prepared to dispute the matter by force. He replied 
that in rendering assistance to Shuja’u-d daula, ten lacs of rupees 
had been spent when he was fighting alone for thirteen days, and 
that money ought to be repaid to him. A great misunderstanding 
arose between him and the King, and at last the English became 
mediators, and caused three lacs of rupees to be given to Najaf 
Khan by the King. Twenty-six lacs of rupees from the revenues 
of Bengal, out of which two lacs were to be annually paid to 
Najaf Khan 5 thirty lacs from the chalda and the province of 
Allahabad; about five or six fees from Shujau-d daula’s territory, 
and an equal amount from those of Najibu-d daula and Hafiz 
Hah mat Khan, viz. altogether about seventy lacs of rupees, were 
fixed to be paid to the King. All this may be considered to 
have been done through the kindness of the English, who thus 
enabled the King to live very comfortably. Ahmad Shah and 
hilamgir had not even dreamt of such wealth as Shah 'Alam en- 
joyed through the favour of God and the liberality of the English. 
After some time, Zu-1 fikam-d daula was appointed, on the part 
of Shah ’Alam, collector of Kora, and Shakiru-d daula governor 
of Allahabad. The English returned to Bengal. 
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The Company. 

In England the ruling power is possessed by two parties, one 
the King, who is the lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs over his own 
country ; and the latter, though only subjects, exceed the King 
in power, and are the directors of mercantile affairs. Their 
agents carry on traffic in the foreign countries, such as India, 
China, Rum, and other distant islands and ports. They them- 
selves remain in their own country, like subjects obedient and 
submissive to their King. 


CXLV. 


KISHAN BAYXL, 


u The Most Excellent of Histories r> is the title of a work written 
by Mzzdu-d dm ’Abdu-r rahman bin Ahmad Tji in the middle of 
the fourteenth century ; but the history we have now under con- 
sideration was composed by Kislian Dayal Kliairi , of D eh lit, 
written for the purpose of being presented to Chandu Lai, 
minister of Haidarabad. It was completed in 1826 a.i>., and took 
five years to compile. 

This enormous work is a useful compilation, but possesses 
little originality. Its chief value consists in its translations, or 
copious abstracts of the Bdmdyana , Mahdbkdrat , and some of the 
Purdnas . The rest of the work is a mere rifacimento from 
various authors, geographical as well as historical, and generally 
without any indication of the sources of information. 

The Ashrafut-t Taicdnkh is divided into seven Books. 
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CONTENTS. 

Book L contains an epitome of the Shiii (Siva) Puran, and an 
account of the ten Avatars, p. 10; II. Translation of the 
Earn ay ana, p. 226; III. Translation of the Bhaga vat Parana, p. 
1014; IY. Holy men of the Hindus, p. 1462; Y. An epitome 
of the Mahabharata — an account of the Hindu ante-Mu- 
harnmadan Rajas — the Muhammadan Kings of Ghazni and 
Dehll, from Mahmud to Akbar II., and the. Establishment of 
British supremacy, p. 1608 ; YI. The Revenues of the different 
Provinces of Hindiistdn and Persia, p. 2968 ; VII. An account 
of the seven climates, noted cities* and wonders of the world 
p. 3022. 

The work closes with an account of the Brahmins and Khatrls, 
and an eulogium on Raja Chandii Lai. 

Size — Elephant Folio, consisting of 3128 pages, each contain- 
ing 19 lines. 

Ihere are only two copies of this work, both of which belong 
to the family of the author. One is plentifully illustrated in the 
portion devoted to Hindu Mythology and History. 

The work is written, in the parts which are not copied or 
translated from others, in a very flowery style, which, though 
coirect in its structure, is preposterous in its extravagance, 
lloi instance, a high-strained panegyric is applied to that royal 
puppet, Akbar II., a mere pensioner of the British Government, 
entirely divested of all civil, military, and political power, except 
within the narrow precincts of his own palace. Such fulsome and 
hyperbolical panegyric, even if bestowed upon Akbar the Great, 
would he offensive enough; but when the subject of it is Akbar 
the Little, it becomes absolutely nauseous. 



CXLVI. 


JINA'NU-L FIRDAUS 

OF 

MIRZ A MUHAMMAD YU'SUF l. 


“ The Gardens of Paradise : ” so called, we are informed, for the 
very substantial rea k son that the work consists of eight chapters, 
and. the Muhammadan Paradise contains as many gardens. 
The author may perhaps have derived his idea from the famous 
Firdausu-t Tawdrikh of Ibn MiTin, composed in a.h. 808. 

This work consists of historical tables, showing the Princes of 
the several Muhammadan Dynasties of Asia, Africa, and Spain, 
with the dates of the birth, accession, and death of each sovereign, 
and the period of his reign and life. The tables are generally 
prefaced by a brief Introduction. The Jinami-l Firdaus shows 
the successions of the different Ehalifs, the rulers of Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Shirwan, Lar, Khwarism, and Hindu- 
stan; the Isma’ilians, Saljukis, Atabaks, Samanians, Sharifs of 
Mecca, Ghazmvides, Ghorians, and Muglials, and several other 
dynasties of minor importance. 

The work was composed in a.h. 1126 (a.h. 1714), by Mirza 
Muhammad Yusufi, but completed by Tajammul Husain 
a.h. 1244 (a.h. 1828-9), who, finding in the library of his patron, 
Mr. Montague Turnbull, of the Civil Service, an incomplete 
copy of the Jhianu-l Firdaus , added a seventh and eighth chapter 
to supply the deficiency. The sixth chapter of the original work 
contains an account of the Kings of Dehli to the close of the 
Afghan Sur Dynasty, as well as an account of the Bahmam, 
ETiz&m-Shahi, ’Adil-Sh&hi, Kutb-Shahl, and Faruld Dynasties, 
and the Kings of Gujarat, Maiwa, Jaunpur, Bengal, Kashmir, 
Multan, and Sind. There are, no doubt, perfect copies of the 
original, complete in eight chapters, as the name implies. In the 
seventh chapter, added by Tajammul Husain, there is an account 
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of the Mughal Dynasty of India, and in the eighth chapter an 
account of the W azirs of Oudh, and the Nizams of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

The tables have been compiled from the best sources of infor- 
mation, including, among others, Jalalu-d dinu-s Sayiiti , Ibn 
Khallikan , Nimmu-t Tawarlkh , Matla’us Sa’dam, HaMbu-s 
Sit/ctr , Bauzata-s Safa, TabaMt-i AJibari , Firishta, Jahan-ara , 
Tarikh~i AJfi, and Tdrikh-i Baddunt ; and it would therefore be 
worth printing, if correctly edited, for the use of the Persian 
students of our colleges. 

The only copy which I know of the Jinanti-l Firdaus is in the 
possession of Major-General T. P. Smith, of the Bengal Army. 

Size — 4to., 162 pages, of 19 lines each. 


CXLYIL 


TARI'XH-I HENRY 


OF 

SAIYID MUHAMMAD BAKIR AL t KHAN. 


This is a compilation by Saiyid Muhammad Bakir ’Ali Khan, 
son of Hazrat Shah Kalimu-llah Bokhari, dedicated to Mr. 
Pidcock of the Civil Service, and entitled Tdrzkh-i Henry in 
compliment to that gentleman’s Christian name. 


CONTENTS, 

The Preface, showing the cause of his writing history, with 
copies of verses in praise of the Magistrate and Collector and 
Judge, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, p. 1. — The Introduction con- 
tains an account of Adam, the Prophets, Muhammad, Saints, 
and Philosophers, p. 11.— Book I. comprises an account of the 
Kaianians, TJmmayides and ’Abbasides, and Ohangiz Khan, p. 
85 ; XL Timur and his Descendants in India, down to the battle 
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of Buxar, p. 182 ; III. The Rajas of Dehli preceding the 
introduction of Muhammadanism, p. 245 ; IV. The Ghazni vides 
and Kings of Dehli to the time of Babar, p. 269 ; V. The 
Salj ukians, Safavians, Isma’ilians, and some other dynasties, p. 
365. — The Conclusion describes the seven climates, with geo- 
graphical details, and the wonders of the world, p. 387, 

Size — Folio, 441 pages, each containing 23 lines. 

This work, which was composed in 1835, is chiefly an abstract, 
without acknowledgment, of the Mir-at-i Aftdb-mimd, and is of 
ho value, though of some repute in Bundelkhand, where it was 
composed. There is nothing original throughout the whole work. 
The author says that his ancestors were frequently appointed 
tutors to the Princes of the Imperial family of Dehli ; that the 
Fatdwdi ’A' lam girt and Fatdum Hindi were compiled by them ; 
that he himself was tutor to Mirza Jahangir and Mirza B&bar ; 
that thinking it his duty to instruct them in history, he dili- 
gently read the ShaJi-ndma, and made extracts from historical 
works in the Imperial Library ; that on the removal of Prince 
Jahangir to Allahabad, the author’s eldest son, Saiyid Ahmad 
? Ali Khan, was appointed under him as the Prince’s tutor ; 
that he himself, finding the Prince's indifference to learning, left 
* Allahabad, and was appointed by Mr. W. Dick to be Munsif 
of Hamirpur; and that seeing. Mr. Pidcock one day studying 
a book respecting the Sadhs, and observing that gentleman’s 
eager desire to learn ancient history, he thought that a general 
history would be acceptable to him, and in furtherance of this 
view lie compiled the TdnhhA Henry. 

The Tdrzkk-i Henry, notwithstanding that it is dedicated to 
an English gentleman, contains at its commencement a sly 
insinuation against the doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation. 


CXLVIII. 


BALWANT-HXMA 

V"' ' ^ OP >-;v : 

FAKTR KHAIRU-D DI'N MUHAMMAD. 

This is a history of the Rajas of Benares, and of the occurrences 
in that province during the middle of the last century, when it 
was the scene of so many events important in the history of 
India. It was composed at the instigation of some English 
gentleman, by Faldr Khairu-d din Muhammad of Allahabad, 
the author of the 'Ibrat-ndma (Ho. CXIX.), and of the History 
of Jaunpur translated by Major Pogson. The narrative is 
sometimes broken by the intervention of irrelevant matter, such 
as, for instance, a long controversy between a Musulman and a 
Hindu on subjects connected with their respective creeds ; but 
barring this defect, the volume is very useful. 

[The work is divided into five Chapters. Chap. I. gives an 
account of the rise of the Rajas of Benares, and the other four " 
chapters are devoted respectively to the Rdjas Balwant Singh, 
Chaifc Singh, Mahipat Harain, and Udit N drain Singh.] 

[There is a copy of the work among Sir H. M. Elliot’s MSS.] 
Size— Small Svo., 510 pages, of 13 lines each. 
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CXLIX. 

YXDGA'R-I BAHA'DURI' 

OP 

BAHA'DUR SINGH. 

The author of this voluminous work is Bahadur Singh, son of 
Hazari Mai, a Bhatnagar Kayath of the Gondiwal sub-division, 
and a resident of Slidh- J ah an abad, who finished his work in the 
year 1249 a.h. (1833-4 a.d.). 

He tells us very little about himself, and there is no part of 
the work that enables us to fill up the outline. He says merely 
that circumstances induced him to leave his native country, and 
that he was in great distress when he arrived at Lucknow in the 
year 1232 a.h. (1817 a.d.), in the time of Ghazm-d din Haidar. 
It was there that he read several Hindi and Persian works, 
containing accounts of kings, nobles, ministers, divines and philo- 
sophers, and that he was induced to write a connected history of 
them, in order that the great men of the present day might 
benefit by their examples. This work he called after his own 
name, Yddgdr-i Bahatliirt, u The Memorial of Bahadur.” 

Tin's is all we learn from the Preface, which is usually full of 
personal details, but at page 2040 we are told the work was 
finished in the year above mentioned on the 1st of the cc blessed 
month ” Ramazan, after having occupied a long time in its com- 
pilation. The work, we are told, is a mere copy from others, 
and the author has not added a word, and that after reading 
several histories, some of which are laudatory and some inculpa- 
tory, and few without a leaning one way or the other, lie has come 
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to the conclusion that there are more lies than truths in history, 
One would have hoped for something philosophical after such 
a declaration, but he evidently adheres to his determination of 
giving nothing original ; and it is only at the close of the work, 
when he gives an account of the Nawabs of Oudh, their families 
and ministers, that we are favoured with anything historical 
which we cannot obtain elsewhere. 

There are, however, several features in the work, besides its 
historical ones, which render it of value. The History of the 
Hindu sects and devotees, the biographies of the Poets, the 
Chapters on the useful arts, and the Geography, are especially to 
be commended. The latter appears to be chiefly taken, without 
acknowledgment, from the Kadikatu-l Akdlim, (No. CVII., supra, 
p. 180), but it contains some notices not to be found in that work. 

The author entertained great rancour against the Kashmirians, 
and in his history of that country he speaks of their depravity as 
arising from their illegitimacy, and ends by saying that rich and 
poor should abhor this people, and even destroy them when 
possible, and that cc he who is their friend cannot be quite free from 
contamination in his own descent.” It is probable that he may 
have been thwarted in obtaining some employment by the superior 
adroitness and intrigue of one of this race, and takes this oppor- 
tunity of venting his spleen upon the whole nation. It must be 
confessed, however, that they bear a bad character in Hindustan, 
and certain popular verses show the low estimation in which they 
are held. The constant oppression they have undergone for the 
last thousand years, and which they are still subject to, is 
enough to degrade the morale of any nation, with whatever 
excellences it may have been originally endowed by its Maker. 

CONTENTS. 

Book I, History of the Patriarchs, p. 2. — Book II., in seven 
Chapters. Chap. L The first Khalifas, p, 44; ii. The Imams, 
p. 50 * iii. The ’Urn may ides, p. 65 ; iv. The ’Abbaskles, p. 69 ; 
v. The Ismahlians, p. 96 ; vi. The Saiyid Dynasties, p. 112 $ 
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vii. The Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 115. — Book III. 
contains seven Chapters. Chap. i. Philosophers of Greece and 
Europe, including Columbus and Copernicus (whose system is 
explained), India and Persia (including Zoroaster), and some of 
the Moderns, p. 135 ; ii. Companions of the Prophet, p. 192 ; 
iii. His chief Dependents, p. 195; iv. Mashaikhs, Sufis, and 
Hindu Saints, in four Sections. Section 1. Sunnis, p. 198 ; 

2 . Shfas, p. 289; 3. Sufis of Tran (chiefly from the Nafhatu-l 
Ins), p. 296 ; 4. Hindu Theosophists, Devotees and their Sects, 
p. 314. Chap. v. Muhammadan Doctors, p. 508; vi. The cele- 
brated Poets, etc., and miscllaneous matters, in twenty Sections. 
Section 1. Poets of Arabia, p. 526 ; 2. Poets of Persia, p. 528 ; 

3. Yarious kinds of handwriting, p. 590 ; 4. Poets of India, 
p. 595 ; 5. Rules of versification, p. 614; 6 . Physiognomy, 
p. 632 ; 7. Interpretation of dreams, p. 644 ; 8 . Science of 
respiration as peculiarly taught in Hindustan, p. 661 ; 9. As- 
trology, and professors of it, p. 666 ; 10. Music, p. 696 ; 
11. Agriculture, the best of all the arts, p. 720 ; 12. Masonry, 
p. 728; 13. Ironmongery, p. 732’; 14. Carpentry, p. 733; 
15. Commerce, p. 736; 16. Painting, p. 737; 17. Talismans, 
p. 739 ; 18. Magic, p. 751 5 19. Handicrafts of various descrip- 
tions, including cookery, p. 757 ; 20. Sayings of wise and witty 
persons, p. 767. Chap. vii. Celebrated persons of Islam, p. (?). 

- — Book IV. embraces an Introduction and eight Chapters. 
Introduction. The new and the old worlds, their cities, p. 806 ; 
Chap. L Kings of Iran, p. 1072 ; ii. Sultans of Arabia, p. 1299 ; 
iii. Sultans of Rum, p. 1330 ; iv. Rulers of Egypt and Sham, 
p. 1352; v. Sovereigns of the West, p. 1363 ; vi. Sultans of 
Turkistan, p. 1378 ; vii. Kings of Europe, including the institu- 
tion of the British in India, their army, administration of justice, 
revenue, learning, etc., p. 1457 ; viii. Rulers of Hindustan : its 
different Provinces and inhabitants, p. 1502. 

The last chapter, though not subdivided in the Table of 
Contents, contains several different chapters on the Brahmins, 
Hindu Ceremonies, Avatars, Early Hindu Rajas, Kings of Dehli, 
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from Kutbu-d din to Akbar Shall IL, Malwa, the Dakhin, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpur, Sind, Oudh, the Mahrattas, etc. 

Size. — Large 8vo., containing 2082 pages, with 17 closely- 
written lines in each page. 

I believe there is only one copy of the Yddgar-i BciMclun in 
existence, the autograph of the author in my possession. I 
procured it from a bookseller at Lucknow. 1 

[A considerable portion of this work, including the History of 
Kashmir, was translated for Sir EL M. Elliot, and the translation 
is among his papers.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Kanauj. 

Kanauj is a large city, and it is known- to be very ancient. 
Some say that it was built after the reign of the incarnate Ram 
Chand, the lord of Ayodhya (Oudh). However that may be, this 
city was from ancient times the seat of the throne of the R&jas of 
Hindustan. It appears from Hindi books that the city of Kanauj 
was several times populated, and several times deserted. The 
city which at present exists was founded by Raja Fur Kanauji, 
and in his time it is said to have been so densely inhabited, that 
there were one hundred and forty thousand shops 2 for the sale of 
betel-leaves only, from which we may derive an idea of its size. 

The city stands on the banks of the Ganges, which now runs 
two kos from it, but during the rains it reaches it. It is said that 
Fur Kanauji had a son, who, being offended with his father, went 
to Allahabad, and made it his residence. When his father died, 
he succeeded him in the government, and made All&habad the 
seat of his throne. He assumed the name and title of his father. 
In his time, Alexander of Rum came to Hindustan. Kaid Raja, 
the chief 3 

The climate of Kanauj is good and temperate. It now lies in 
ruins, and is inhabited here and there like a village. It is 

1 [It is not now among Sir Henry’s MSSJ 

2 Thirty thousand is the usual extravagant allowance in other accounts. 

3 [A page of the translation is here wanting.] 
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famous for its chintz, chirah (a kind of turban), and fruits of 
different kinds. At present, it is chiefly occupied by the Saiyids, 
(of Bokhara). Saiyid Muhammad of Kanauj, the tutor of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, is celebrated in the whole of Hindustan. 
There were five very strong forts which belonged to this city, 
of which scarcely a vestige now remains. 1 * * 

Naicdbs of Oudh . 

Be it not concealed that in the country of Hindustan there is 
a set of babblers and fools, who sit in the shops of hemp-sellers, 
and whatever comes into their minds they say with regard to 
the nobles, ministers, and the King himself. Though their 
words have no connexion with truth, yet ignorant and foolish 
people, conceiving them to be true, spread them in all places. 
For instance, the following story was originated by these absurd 
talkers. That one day Nadir Shah said to Burhanu-1 Mulk and 
Nizam u-l Mulk Asaf Jah, “You wrote me when I was in 
Kandahar, that if my royal servants should come in this direction, 
you would pay fifty krors of rupees into the treasury. Where 
are now those rupees? Go, and bring them within three days; 
otherwise I will put you to death with great torture/’ Those 
nobles, having taken their leave, determined with each other to 
kill themselves, and thus save their honour. Nizamu-1 Mulk 
took only a cup of water mixed with sugar, while Burhanu-1 
Mulk, on hearing of it, actually poisoned himself, and delivered 
his life to his Maker. This is a direct falsehood- The truth is, 
that Nawab Burhanu-L Mulk had been troubled for some months 
with a boil. Notwithstanding his sickness, he took part in the 
battle which was fought with N Mir Shah, and with the severity 
of the pain his holy soul departed to the heavens. Asaf Jah 
had no animosity against Burhanu-1 Mulk. 2 

1 The SadikaiuA Akdlhn says these were the five forts mentioned by the 
Jtauzatu-s Safa as having been destroyed by Mahmud in one day; but the Jiauzatu-s 
Safa mentions seven which were so treated. 

3 [See supra, pp. 64, 174.] 
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Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk left four daughters and one son by 
the daughter of Salih Muhammad Khan A'saf Jah, besides the 
mother of Shuja’u-d daula. His son, after some time, died of 
smallpox. * * 

It was at this time that the Nawab (Shuja’u-d daula) marched 
towards Agra, and haring pitched his tents at Karya-ganj, sent 
word to Hafiz Rahmat Khan that he should now pay him the sum 
of forty lacs of rupees which had been paid on his account to the 
Mahrattas. 1 Although Hafiz Kahmat Khan endeavoured to pei- 
suade the Afghan chiefs to pay the money due to the Nawab, yet 
the Rohillas, who in their excessive pride thought that no one 
could stand before them, prepared to fight, and a great engage- 
ment ensued between the parties. J ust as the Rohillas had nearly 
completed the battle with the Nawab Wazir, the English army 
came up to oppose them, and threw them into confusion by the 
heavy fire of its artillery. In the midst of the fight, Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan with great intrepidity attacked the English army, and 
having killed a great number of men, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom in the field. The Rohillas took to flight, and Sult&n Khan, 
brother of Murtaza Khan Baraichi, cut off the head of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, and presented it to the Nawab Wazir, who 
ordered his joy to be expressed by the beat of drums. Zu-1 fikar 
Khan and Muliabbat Khan, sons of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who 
were taken prisoners, were honoured with the grant of kkil’ats. 
Baha u-d daula ’Abdu-llah Khan of Kashmir, and Khan Mu- 
hammad Khan, the son of the sister of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
were the originators of this quarrel. Ivhan Muhammad Khan 
was given over to Muhabbat Khan, but ’Abdu-llah Khan was 
sent to prison. His face was blackened, and he was plaeed on 
an &ss, and paraded round the whole camp. 

After this, the Nawab Wazir marched towards Bundelkhand, 
and placed the Rohilla territory under the charge of Sidi Bashir 
Khan. , He left Mirzd Sa’adat ’All in Bareilly, and ordered 
Murtaza Khan Baraichi, Mahbub 'Ali Khan, and Latafat ’Ali 
5 [See supra, p. 310.] 
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IOian to remain with his son, and never to step beyond the 
sphere of obedience. After some time, the Nawab Wazir fell 
sick, and although very different accounts are given of his 
disease, yet the most correct one is that a boil broke out in’ his 
thigh, which, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the physi- 
cians, was never cured. It gave him more and more pain every 
day. In short, he suffered from it for a month and thirteen 
daj^s, and expired on the night of the 24th Zi-1 ka’da, 1188 a.h. 
(28 Jan. 1775). 1 The next morning he was buried in Gulab 
Bari, which was designed for the burial-place of his venerated 
mother. Though the servants of the Nawab struck their heads 
against stones in their grief, yet the subjects of Faizabad were 
very glad at the event. 

Before this, Mukhtaru-d daula had disbanded the battalions 
which were under the command of Mir Afzal ’All. He was also 
seeking to injure both the Gusains, TJmrao Gir, and Himmat 
Bahadur. He disbanded many divisions of the cavalry, and 
it was his intention to discharge the whole army, and enlist a 
new one of his own choice. He was also waiting to find an 
opportunity of deposing Asafu-d daula, and making himself 
master. As Nawab Asafu-d daula was as much addicted as a 
child to sports and trivial pursuits, and had no acquaintance with 
the business of the State, Mukhtaru-d daula, who had the power 
of employing and dismissing all the establishments, did what he 
liked. The Nawab Wazir was at last sorry that he had obtained 
so much influence, and endeavoured to remove him. 

In these days, Mir Afzal ’AH wrote a letter to Baja Jhau L&l, 
who submitted it to the Nawab Wazir. The Nawab, after perusing 
it, kept silence, and tore the paper in pieces. In short, all the 
officers of the court of the Nawab Wazir were united together to 
ruin Mukhtaru-d daula. But he was not aware of it, and passed 
day and night drinking in the company of women. Basant 
’AH Khan, the eunuch, was introduced to Mukhtaru-d daula, 
and was adopted by him as his son. He wore the ring of 
1 [See supra, p. 395.] 
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obedience in his ear, and was day and night present before him. 
Mirza Sa’adat All Ivhan joined Basant, and it was agreed that 
Basant should kill Mukhtaru-d daula, and that he should kill 
Asafu-d daula, and seat himself upon the masnacl. Basant ’AH 
Khan did not tell this secret to his other friends. Had he made 
them his confidants, the design might have been fulfilled ; but by 
his concealment, the opportunity was lost. Mir Muhammad Amin, 
son of Mirza Yusuf the blind, having become acquainted with 
the design, associated with Mirza Sa’adat ’Ali Khan. 

One day, Basant ’Ali Khan invited Mukhtaru-d daula' to 
dine in his house, and to see the cold bath which he had made. 
Mukhtaru-d daula, ignorant of the treacherous destinations of 
the heavens, accepted this last entertainment, and rode to the 
bath, the place of his murder, which fate had prepared for him. 
After the dinner was over, dancing and drinking began. When 
Mukhtaru-d daula had become drunk, Basant ’Ali Khan left the 
place on some pretence, after which, five ruffians, who had been 
appointed for the purpose, entered the room, and one of them, 
whose name was Mir Talib ’Ali, put an end to Mukhtdru-d 
daula s existence with a dasr^er. 

When the news of this tragedy spread in the eatnp, Tafazzul 
Husain Khan reported it to Mirza Sa’adat ’Ali Khan, who, 
arming himself, proceeded on horseback towards the tent of 
Asafu-d daula ; but Basant ’Ali Khan had arrived at the 
Nawab’s before him, sword in hand, and exclaimed that he had 
killed Mukhtaru-d daula. The Nawab cried, “What! have 
you come here with a drawn sword to slay me also?” He 
said this, and made a signal to Eaja Nawaz Singh, who with 
one blow of his sword put Basant to death. In the mean time, 
came the Uncle of Basant, whose name was Khwaja Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan, and he aimed a blow at Baja Nawaz Singh. 
One Ghulam ’Ali Khan rose to attack Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan ; but Nawab Asafu-d daula prevented him, and sent 
.Ghulam Muhammad away with great honour. • It was im- 
mediately after this that Mirz4 Sa’adat ’Ali Khan reached the 
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tent of Asafu-d daula 5 but having heard what had passed, re- 
turned to his own, and thence, accompanied by Tafazzul Husain 
Khan, hastened to the tent of Gusain Umrao Gir, who placed 
him in a boat which belonged to himself, and having given him 
a mare and some money, sent him off to a place of safety, where 
some friends afterwards joined him. These events took place 
in the month of Safar, 1190 a.h. (March- April, 1776 a.d.). 


JA'MFU-T TAWA'BTKH 


F A K t R MUHAMMA D. 


The author of this work is Fakir Muhammad, son of Kazi Mu- 
hammad Ptiza, inhabitant of Rajapur, pargcma of Santapur in 
Bengal. 

The author says that he was from his youth devoted to 
historical studies, and he gives a list of all the works which he 
had collected and read ; but none of them are of any novelty or 
peculiar interest. His compendium, however, is useful to the 
student of Asiatic history. It was printed at Calcutta in 1836 
a.d., at the press of Murisln Iradatu-Ilah, and the press was 
corrected by Mania vi Khadim Husain, a teacher in the Calcutta 
College. 

The work is divided into fourteen Sections. 

CONTENTS. 

The first eleven Sections contain, after the universal Eastern 
model, accounts of the Angels, Jinns, Prophets, Philosophers, 
Kings of Persia, Muhammad, his wives and battles, the Khalifs, 
Imams, the ’Um may ides, the ’Abbasides, and their contemporary 
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Kings, and the Khans of the East and Turkistan, p. 1. Section 
twelfth relates to the successors of Timur, the Mahrattas, the 
Rulers of Oudh and Bengal, and the commencement of the British 
dominion in India, p. 334. Section thirteenth gives a description 
of the inhabited portion of the world, and its seven grand divi- 
sions, p. 376. Section fourteenth relates to the Hindus, the 
invasion of the Muhammadans, and the Royal families of India, 
and closes with a brief account of America, p. 391. 

Size — 4to., containing 410 pages of 27 lines each. 

EXTRACT. 

Establishment of British Supremacy, the Death of Naivdb 
Siraju-d daula. 1 

The capricious and puerile conduct pursued by Siraju-d daula 
from time to time, such as planting guns against the palace of 
Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, placing Raja Dulabb Ram under 
the command of Mohan Lai, and threatening Jagat Seth that he 
would have him circumcised, actuated the latter and several other 
influential persons to enter into a confederacy against the Nawab, 
With the view, therefore, of overthrowing his power, Jagat 
Seth sent a message to the English, to the effect that, could they 
but agree to second the efforts of his party in attacking and 
overcoming Siraju-d daula, thousands of people would be rescued 
from his oppression and tyranny. Jagat Seth at the same time 
promised to present the English with the sum of three krors of 
rupees in the event of the successful issue of their operations. 
On the receipt of this message, the gallant English, on the plea 
of the delay on the part of the Nawab to pay the amount of 
compensation due by him, prepared to take the field against him, 
with a body of two or three thousand troops. Siraju-d daula 
saw no alternative but to march from Murshidab&d with his dis- 
affected chiefs. The adverse parties met at Plassy, where the 
flames of war blazed on Thursday,, the 5th of Shawwal, 1170 
a.h. (23rd June, 1757 a.d.). 

1 [See suprd, p. 211.] 
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Mir Madan and Mohan Lai, advancing foremost, opened a 
galling fire from their guns. Just, at this time a cannon-ball 
accidentally striking Mir Madan, he was left dead in the field of 
battle. This sad event altogether dispirited Siraju-d daula, who 
now entreated Mir Muhammad JaYar Khan and Muhammad 
Sadik Khan (alias Miran), in the most humiliating and abject 
terms, to do their utmost to preserve his life and honour, in con- 
sideration of the ties of relationship which subsisted between 
them, and on account of the many favours which he and his 
family had formerly bestowed on them. The Mir, thinking this 
a fair opportunity of deceiving him, and thus depriving him of 
his power, advised him to recall the troops in advance, especially 
as the day had come to a close, and to recommence hostilities 
on the following day. 

Sirdju-d daula, the victim of deceit, issued orders to Mohan 
Lai, who was then engaged, to desist from fighting any longer 
that day. Mohan Lai remonstrated, remarking that if he were to 
withdraw the troops from the field, it would not be possible to 
concentrate them again. But the unfortunate Nawab persisting 
in his determination, Mohan Lai was obliged to cease fighting. 
Scarcely had he, however, left the field, when his troops fled, 
while the chiefs who were disaffected to the Nawab looked on 
with indifference. Siraju-d daula, seeing that all was lost, in 
great agitation of mind repaired to Mansur-ganj : here he placed 
Latifu-n Nissa, and several other females, on cars or litters, with 
such portions of precious stones and gold muhars as he thought 
could be safely conveyed in them. With these, and elephants 
laden with baggage, he quitted the place after midnight, and on 
arriving at Bhagwan-gola, he with his family embarked in boats, 
and went towards Patna. 

After the retreat of Siraju-d daula, Mir Muhammad JaYar 
Khan remained one day at Plassy, and concluding a treaty with 
Colonel Clive and the other English officers, on his arrival at 
Manstxr-ganj, he was placed on the masnad . On his accession to 
power, he caused to be engraved oil his seal the titles of Sliuja'u-l 
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Mulk Hisamu-d daula Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan Bahadur 
Mahabat Jang; and in conjunction with Raja Dulabh Ram, 
he directed his attention to the settlement of the affairs of the 
State. He also ordered all the property of Siraju-d daula to be 
seized, and despatched his own son-in-law, Mir Muhammad 
Kasim Khan, in pursuit of Siraju-d daula. 

The fugitive Kawab had about this time arrived opposite Raj- 
mahal, where he disembarked, and put up at the dwelling of a 
■fakir named Dana Shah, While Siraju-d daula was engaged in 
preparing his food, the fakir gave secret information to his pur- 
suers, who seized the Nawab, together- with Ms family, and 
brought them to Murshidabad on the 15th of Shaww&l, on which 
date he was, by order of Mir Miran, put to death by the hands 
of Muhammad Beg. Siraju-d daula was Subadar of Bengal for 
one year two months and twenty-seven days. 

Mir Muhammad J a’far Khan and his son Miran, finding the 
time suited to their purpose, resigned themselves to a life of ease 
and pleasure, and ceased to pay tribute to the King. Mir Mu- 
hammad Ja’far also ceased giving alms. On being asked the 
reason of it, he said that while under Mahabat Jang (’Alivardi 
Khan) he felt no difficulty in spending money, it was like be- 
stowing a little water from a river; but now that he himself was 
in possession of the whole property, he could not spare a penny 
even to a friend. Mir J a far Khan soon after imprisoned Ghasiti 
Begam and Amfna Begam, daughters of Mahabat Jang (’Alivardi 
Khan), and the wife, daughter, and mother of Siraju-d daula, 
and sent them to Jahangir-nagar. 

The impure Miran used without the least hesitation to commit 
murder. He killed Khw&ja Hadi ’AH Khan and Mir Kazim 
Khan, and blew Sadakat Muhammad Khan Zamxndar and 
Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab Kambu from the mouth of a camion. 
He murdered many others, both men and women. 

Miran was preparing to attack Khadim Husain KMn, nephew 
of Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, who was at that time raising 
’disturbances on the other side of ’Azimabad. Having conceived 
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some suspicion of the two daughters of Mahabat Jang, he ordered 
them to be conveyed in a boat to the middle of the river, and to 
be there thrown overboard; in the mean time making the Begams 
believe that they were to go to Murshidab&d. When Amina Begam 
and Grhasiti Begam were taken to the appointed place, they were 
informed of the cause of their being conveyed thither. The two 
sisters, after bathing and putting on clean clothes, cursed Miran, 
saying, “ 0 God* we have done no harm to Miran, who, having 
brought ruin on our family, and deprived our brothers of their 
rights, is now about to put us to death. We pray that he may 
soon be struck' dead by lightning for his cruel deeds.” Their 
prayer was heard; for Miran, after arriving in the vicinity of 
Hajipur, attacked Khadim Husain Khan, and after defeating 
him, pursued him ; but during the pursuit, on Thursday night, 
the’ 19th Zi-1 ka’da, in the year 1173 a.h. (4th July, 1760 a.d.), 
while it was -raining, a thunderbolt descended and struck Miran 
and his servant dead. 

M iran’s remains were buried at Kajmahal. Mir Muhammad 
Ja’far Khan became insane after hearing of the death of his son, 
and this led to great disorder in the management of the State. 
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SAIYID AHMAD KHAN. 

“ Tlie Cu P or Min ’ or of Jamshid,” who is confounded by Eastern 
fabulists with Solomon. 1 This cup was found filled with the 
Elixir of Immortality, upon the occasion of digging the found- 
ations of Persepolis, and as it mirrored the whole world, this 
expression, or some other allusive to it, is not uncommonly 
applied to works on history; and the Jdm-i Jahm-numa, i.e. 
“the World-reflector;’ mentioned in page 158 of this Tolume, is 
a title commonly bestowed upon the same magic mirror. Nizami 
tells us that Alexander invented the steel mirror, by which it 
has been supposed allusion is made to the improved reflectors 
introduced by the Greeks. 

The Jdm-i Jam comprises tables of the Princes of the house 
of Timfir, beginning with that Emperor; including also the 
Saiyid and Afghan Dynasties, and ending with Muhammad 
Bahadur Shah, the reigning King of DeKH at the time of 
publication ; giving altogether forty-three reigns. The tables 
show the name of each King’s father and mother, his tribe, date 
of birth, place of accession, age at the time of accession, Hijra 
year of accession, chronogram of accession, period of reign, 
legend on coins, age at time of death, year of death, chronogram 
of death, honorific title after death, place of burial, and a very 
brief abstract of important events. 

7,«;! G£ ™ vol. ii. p. 403, and 1Y. Thompson, AhhUk-i- 

the SaL of E^-Sd ^ “ io consider « 
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These useful tables were lithographed at Agra, in the year 1840 
a.d., and at the conclusion is given a list of several excellent 
authorities, from which the compiler drew his information, 
though it must be confessed that some doubt may reasonably be 
entertained whether these authorities were really appealed to, for 
a private correspondence which I have held with the author on 
the subject has failed to elicit any information with respect either 
to their contents or their present possessors. Indeed, some which 
are quoted contain nothing whatever calculated to elucidate the 
period he had under review. 

The author is M unsin Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Munsif of Dehli, 
who has also written and lithographed at Dehli a very good 
description of the remarkable buildings of that capital, ac- 
companied with lithographed representations of them. In the 
Preface to the Jdm-i Jam , he gives his genealogy, and details 
the several honours acquired by his fathers. His ancestor in 
the ninth generation, who came originally from Hirat, was ap- 
pointed Shbadar of Bidar, which he takes care to inform us 
is equivalent in the English language to “’Governor- General.” 
Another was a Kazz, equivalent to “ Sessions Judge. 1 ’ His 
maternal grandfather, Khwaja Earidu-d din Ahmad Khan, was 
sent to condole with the King of Persia when his ambassador, 
Haji Khalil Khan, was killed in an affray at Bombay. The 
same pride of ancestry is exhibited by his elder brother, Saiyid 
Muhammad Khan, in the Preface to the excellent copy of 
Jahangir’s Autobiography collated by him ; only, instead of 
construing S&baddr to mean “ Governor- General,” he is content 
with the humbler definition of “ Governor.” 

Size — L arge 8vo. 
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AND 

ZUBDATU-L GHARA'IB 

OP 

MUHAMMAD RIZA'. 

The author of these works is Muhammad Riza, son of Abd-I 
Nazim Hasani Husain i, who was honoured with the titles of 
Najmu-d daula Iftikharu-1 Mulk Hisdm Jang. 

The author is a Saiyid of the Tib&tiba family, which, after 
leaving Medina, went to reside at Isfahan, and remained for 
many generations employed in the Royal Record Office. In the 
time of Bahadur Shah his ancestor in the fifth generation came 
to Hindustan, and after being received with great kindness by 
that Emperor, entered the service of Nawab Burhdnu-1 Mulk 
Abu-1 Mansur Kli&n Safdar Jang, and ever since that his family 
have continued in the service of the Nawabs of Oudh. 

His father was employed for some time in Bareilly, and subse- 
quently became minister to the pageant King of Dehli. The 
author himself remained for nine years as Native Revenue 
Collector of Bareilly. After that district had been ceded to the 
Company , and after the death of his father, he became deputy 
steward of the household, and darogha of the treasury of the 
King of Dehli. When the provinces of Nagpur and Gondwana 
were under the management of the Company, he remained for 
several years employed in those provinces by the British Govern- 
ment ; and being held in great respect by his superiors, he passed 
his time in great comfort and happiness, except when the re- 
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flection came over him, that he was far removed from his re- 
latives, and, being surrounded by Sunnis and K&firs, might run 
some risk of abandoning the Shfa religion. At last, he returned 
to Lucknow, and has remained ever since without any public 
employ. 

He gives us this account of himself in the Preface to the 
Mafatilm-r Riasat, and adds that his leisure was by no means idly 
wasted, for he was not unobservant of the passing events of the 
day, and knowing that gold and jewels were fleeting possessions, 
and were not regarded in so precious a light as wisdom in the 
eyes of discerning patrons, he determined upon writing a work 
which would immortalize his name ; and in furtherance of this 
resolve, he abstracted one hundred and fifty works, which treated 
of religion and history, and made use of these abstracts in the 
large work of which the present volume is a portion. 

The entire work is called Bahru-l Zakkh&r> u The Tempestuous 
Sea,” and comprises the following volumes : — 

I. Mazahiru-l Aclytin, which treats of the different religions of 
the world, and chiefly of the Muhammadan faith, the Mu- 
hammadan Saints and Sects, Saiyicl Ahmad, etc., comprised in 
542 pages folio, containing 23 lines each, — II. Mcmzaru-V A' lam, 
which treats of Astronomy and Geography, and is still incom- 
plete for want of some philosophical . instruments which the 
author is unable to procure. It is also called j Kkhnhid-i Ldmi\ 
u The Resplendent Sun,” as the words contain the chronogram 
of the date 1261 a.h. (1845 a.d.). Its present size extends to 
224 pages folio, of 20 lines each. — III. Majma’a-l Miiluh, the 
subject of the present article. — I Y, Mafatihn-r Ridsat . — V. 
AMMrat-i Hind, the subject of the succeeding article.— VI. 
Naghma-i *AndaUb , on the subject of poetry, music, Hindu and 
Persian, the rules of versification, and a biography of the Poets. 
A small folio volume of 300 pages, and 20 lines to a page. 

This large work was commenced about the year 1260 a.d. 
(1844 a.d.). It may be considered the second edition of another 
work, which the industrious author composed in five volumes 
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between the years 1816 and 1830, under the name of Zubdatu-l 
Gharaib ,* “ The Marrow of Marvels ; * but it is strange that in 
the Preface to his later work he never alludes to the former one. 
Though it is not divided in the same way, he has fully availed 
himself in the Bahru-1 Zahkhdr of the matter contained in the 
Zubdatu-l Gharaib . That work is distributed in the following 
manner, but each volume has not a separate designation. 

I. The first to the fifth Book give an account of the 
Creation, Jinns, early Prophets, Muhammad, the Khalifs and 
Im&ms; II. The sixth and seventh Books give an account of 
the early Kings of Persia, the TTm may Ides, ’Abb&sides, Saljiiks, 
At&baks, and other independent Muhammadan Monarchies ; III. 
The eighth Book, on the Hindus and the Sultans of Dehli, 
Gujarat, Malwa, the Dakhin, etc. ; IV. The ninth Book, on the 
Tfmurian dynasty of Hindustan, and the establishment of British 
supremacy; V. The tenth Book, on the Philosophers, Poets, 
Saints, and literary characters. 

The author, not satisfied with so much prose, has also indited 
poetry, and has assumed the poetical designation of Najm u a 
star/’ under which head he appropriates an article to himself in 
the biographical portions of these works. In that article we find 
that it is his intention some day or other to write his personal 
memoirs, and give an account of the celebrated characters with 
whom he has associated. 

The Majmalu-l Mulltk is not regularly divided into Chapters 
or Books. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; On Eras and the Hindu Jugs and Bajas, p. 2 ; 
On the early Persian Dynasties and other Kings preceding 
Islam, p. 36 ; On the TTmmayides, \Abbasides and their branches, 
p. 128 ; On the Saftarians, Samanis, IsmaTlians, etc., p. 170; 
On the Turks, Saljuks, Atabaks, Afshars, Abddlis, etc., p. 232; 
On the Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghans 

1 In the chronogram which gives the date of 1231 a.h. (1846 a.d.), the author 
calls the work Zubda Gharaib , without the Arabic article. 
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of Dehli, p. 250 ; On the Kings of J aunpur, Malwd, Gujarat, 
the DakMn, etc.,, p. 288 5 On the Timurian Sovereigns of 
India, p. 360. 

Size. — Folio, containing 458 pages, with 26 lines to a page. 

The transactions in this volume do not extend beyond the short- 
lived reign of Shah Jakan II., and are recorded in so abridged a 
form as to be of very little interest. Indeed, of both entire works, 
the Bahru- 1 Zakkhdr and Ziibdatu-I Ghardib , he says that u he 
has compressed his matter into so small a space, that it is like 
placing the ocean in the palm of the hand, or a desert within a 
span’s length. 

The Majma’u-l Muliik is at present very little known. My 
copy was obtained from the author direct. 
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This volume is by the same author, and forms part of the Bahr-i 
Zakkhdr . The words of the title form the date of the completion 
of the volume, viz. 1264 a.h. (1847-8 a.d.). 

The work contains at the beginning some matter which is 
included in the Majniahi-l Muluk, but the greater part of the 
volume embraces a much later period than that work extends to, 
for we have an account of the Sutlej campaigns, and our first 
entry into Lahore. Much of this latter portion is included in 
the fourth volume, the Hafatihu-r Midsat 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 • Hindu dates and religions, the boundaries of 
Hindustan, its subjection to the Kings of Tran, and the in- 
troduction of the Muhammadan religion into Hindustan, etc., 
p. 2; Ghazni vides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghans of 
Dehli, p. 31; Kings of Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat, and the 
Dakhin, etc., p. 48 ; Timurian sovereigns of Dehli, down to 
’Alaaigxr II., p. 68; Shah ’Alam, p. 125; Muhammad Akbar 
II., p. 173 ; English in India, p. 200; Nawabs of Oudh, 
p. 263 ; Afghans of Farrukhabad, p. 356; Rajputs and Jats, 
p. 374 ; Ifkdms of the Dakhin, Haidar *Ali, Tipu Sultan, etc., 
P* 407 5 Mahrattas, p. 437 ; Sikhs and Rundelas, p. 485. 

Size — Folio, containing 522 pages of 20 lines each. 

Although this volume was so lately composed, the author 
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seems to be again re- writing it, for in a letter with which he has 
favoured me, I find he is enlarging it, and has divided it into 
thirteen different Chapters. In his old age he seems to have 
preserved his literary energies unimpaired, and it is to be hoped 
that he has in the mean time studied to make himself better 
acquainted with matters of European politics and science, than 
he was when he indited his first edition. 

EXTRACT. 

Governor- General Marquis Wellesley . 

This nobleman resembling Joseph in beauty and Suhrab in the 
field of battle, was lord of the country of generosity, and master 
of liberality and benevolence. The pen in writing his name 
turns to a sugar-cane in the hand of the composer, and the gale 
of the spring is rendered fragrant by his munificence. He re- 
ceived his instruction in England, from the brother of Lord 
Cornwallis. The laws of Hindustan were the chief object of 
his study. Some years before, he had been in the Dakhin, and 
rendered valuable services there. First, the French had acquired 
great power and influence in the country around Haidarabad, an 
account of which shall be given in the chapter which contains a 
history of that city ; but this wise nobleman by his judicious 
measures expelled them thence in such a manner that they put 
down their arms, acknowledged their pusillanimity, and were 
driven out of the Asafs (Nizam’s) State. Instead of a French, 
an English army was employed, and a handsome annual con- 
tribution of upwards of thirty lacs was fixed for its maintenance 
by the government of Haidarabad. 

After this, the army which was stationed in Madras, at the 
very time that an expedition was setting out against Tipu Sultan 
the son of Haidar Naik, espoused the interests of Tipu, such an 
enemy as the English never have had or will have to contend with 
in India. Wellesley, having settled affairs at Haidarabad, went 
to Madras, collected the English forces, and having animated and 
encouraged the troops, who were quite exhausted and dispirited, 
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on account of having been engaged in warfare for twelve or 
fourteen years, and having given them hopes of obtaining 
plunder, prepared them to sell their lives. He thus destroyed 
the Sultan, took possession of Seringapatam and its fort, and 
obtained plunder to the amount of krors of rupees ; among which 
there was a tent which was presented to the Nawab Wazir of 

Lucknow, and the like of which was never prepared even in that 
State. 

In short, he adorned the chair of governorship in 1798 a.d. 
Every one felt satisfied and consoled, because he appreciated 
merit, and was a master of wisdom and the pen. As the 
Honourable Company was greatly in debt, no one would take 
the government paper at four per cent., so in his time it was 
raised to twelve per cent. The army was largely augmented by 
new levies. In his time, too, orders were given to the English 
presses to print books relating to the Hindu religion, such as the 
Ham ay ana, etc. The College of Fort William was founded, and 
every officer who landed from English ships in Hindustan was 
first taught in it the language of this country, and was admitted 
into the public service only after examination. 

Next year the Governor- General demanded a contribution 
from the Nawab Wazir, and the territory which was possessed by 
him was divided equally between both the governments. Terri- 
tory to the value of one hr or and thirty-five, frees of rupees, which 
afterwards increased to an annual revenue of two krors, was added 
to the possessions of the British Government. The copy of the 

treaty, with a full detail of it, will be given in the chapter on 
the Wazarat. 

After the acquisition of these two territories, viz. that of Tipu 
and that ceded by the Nawab Wazir, which extended from 
Allahabad up to Farrukhabad, the English prepared themselves 
for the Mahratta campaign, and in 1803 a.d. a battle was fought 
with Smdhia and Hollar, an account of which shall be given in 
the history of the Peshwas and the Dakhini chiefs. 

General Wellesley, the brother of the Governor-General, who 
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commanded the Dakhin army, defeated the Mahrattas, and 
having placed Baji Edo Peshwa on the masnad , took a small 
portion of the territory of the Dakhin and half of Gujarat for 
the British Government, Afterwards, the English defeated the 
Bhonsla Mahrattas, and took some territory from them also. 
Then they conquered the entire provinces of Dehli and Agra, 
and repulsed the French army which was in the pay of the 
Mahrattas. They also gave a signal defeat to Har Nath, the 
bondsman of Holkar, at Shah-Jahanabad. 

General Gerard Lord Lake was appointed to command the 
army which was despatched towards the west. He achieved 
great conquests, an account of which has been given above, in the 
general history of the Empire. Battles were also fought with 
Amir Khan, and a large tract of country fell into the hands of 
the English in the districts of Kalpi and Banda. The Govern- # 
ment then regulated the affairs of the King of Dehli $ and an 
annual sum of fifteen lacs of rupees was sanctioned for His 
Majesty’s expenses. After this, they made an arrangement for 
the temple of Jagannath, which is a celebrated Hindu place of 
worship and pilgrimage in the district of Orissa ; and assigned a 
small portion of the income derived from it to the Brahmins and 
guardians of the temple. They prohibited the custom of drown- 
ing children at Gangasagar. 

In short, before the arrival of this Governor-General, the 
Honourable Company's territory did not exceed seven krors of 
rupees in revenue ; but through the great prosperity of this 
conquering noble, it increased to such an extent that it yielded 
an annual revenue of about fifteen krors . 

The Regulation, according to which ialmlddrs were allowed to 
take one- tenth of the revenue realized through them remained in 
force for six years, and the doors of prosperity were opened upon 
the face of the world. Notwithstanding that for the conquest of 
territory an expenditure of krors of rupees is necessary, yet the 
Court of Directors would not open their eyes to the necessity. 
They still thought that, as of old, their servants might reside in 
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the country as merchants and aliens, without taking the whole of 
Hindustan into their grasp. They did not know* that now, on 
every inch of land, enemies, who possessed large forces, such as 
the Mahrattas and the Pinddris, had arisen. They also did not 
do the Governor-General the justice to consider how much 
country he had conquered, and to what extent he had augmented 
the annual revenue of the Government. From want of in- 
formation, they reproached him for the enormous expenses he 
had incurred in his undertakings. In the same manner as they 
had treated Colonel Clive and Governor Hastings, they brought 
groundless accusations against this Governor-General also. Lord 
Moira in England persisted more than any one else in his oppo- 
sition. Consequently Lord Wellesley resigned the government 
and returned home. Lord Cornwallis was then a second time 
sent to Hindustan by the Court of Directors. He travelled as 
far as Ghazipur, and then expired. In short, the Marquis 
governed with full authority for a period of ten entire years, 
having gained thousands of thanks and praises in Hindustan. 
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THOMAS WILLIAM BEALE. I 


This u Key of History r * is a work highly creditable to the 
industry and ingenuity of the compiler, Mr. Thomas William 
Beale, a clerk in the office of the Board of Revenue at Agra. 

He has collected in this volumfe the many chronogram matic 
dates relating to important events in Asia, and especially in India, 
since the introduction of the Hijra era. In these are included 
the exact year and date of the births and deaths of Muhammadan 
kings, philosophers, and other eminent men. He has extracted 
them from the most celebrated histories in which they are care- 
fully recorded, and he has copied the memorial inscriptions on 
tombs, mosques, gardens, tanks, forts and palaces. He has him- 
self, as have also his friends, composed several new ones, which 
r are inserted in the work. The Christian, Hindi, Fasli, Illahi 

and Jalali eras are also occasionally given. 

Although, to a superficial observer, this mode of recording 
events may appear a veritable mataiotechnia, yet it is not with- 
out great use in any disputed point of chronology, for it does not 
admit of any errors, as in the case of numerals, since not only 
meaning, but in most instances rhyme and scansion, are required 
for a perfect comprehension of the dates. To them might we 
with justice transfer Joseph Scaliger’s address to the venerable 
Olympiads : “Hail, ye guardians of time, ye vindicators of the 
truth of history, ye bridlers of the fanatical licence of chrono- 
legists ! ” 
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This kind of memoria technica was never in much use in 
Europe, although the Roman system of notation admits of it. 
In ancient literature it seems to have been altogether unknown," 
and even in modem times, when, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the taste for anagrammatic trifling was so strong, it was 
seldom applied to this more useful purpose. 

The following instances will show to the European reader the 
use and application of a chronogram, by combining the numerical 
values attached to the capital letters according to the Roman 
system : — 

gloria lausque Deo sseCIorYM in ssecYla sunto, 
but this is a very lame instance, as some letters, which have a 
value assigned to them, are omitted from the computation. 

A better example is to be found in the distich composed by 
(xodart, on the birth of Louis XIY., in the year 1638, on a day 
wherein there happened to be a conjunction of the Eagle with 
the Lion’s Heart : 

eXorlens DeLphln aqYIL® CorDIsqVe Leonls 

CongressY gaLLos spe LmtltlaqYe refeCIt. 

In the Persian system, which is called Jummcd (Addition), the 
letters of the alphabet have a numerical value assigned to them, 
according to a particular scale styled Abjad, because the first 
four units are represented by that word ; a being equal to 1, 

/■> to 2,y to 3, d to 4. The sentence which contains the date 
should always be significant : the consequence is, that awkward 
methods are sometimes resorted to in order to combine both sense 
and chronology. 

There are four principal modes of using the scale. 

. lst Mutlak, m which all the letters are requisite to the forma- 
tion of the date. There is an inferior kind of Mutlak, in which 
only some of the letters of the text are used. 

2nd. Ta’miya-ddkhili, in which the numerical value of the 
etters used is less than the date required; in which case we are 
told that some other word or letter will complete the date. 

3rd. Ta’miya-khdriji , the contrary of the preceding, in which 



the numerical value is excessive* and we are therefore told that 
we must deduct some word or letter. 

4th. TausMk , an acrostic, in which the initial or final letter 
of each verse composes the date. 

All these kinds are illustrated in various parts of this work, 
and we may suppose that, under the licence granted in the second 
and third instances, some of them are very ill-constructed. Many 
however, exhibit, to say the least, great inventive faculty. 

Take, for instance, the example at p. 809, where in thirty-one 
distichs the first line throughout represents the date of Akbar’s 
accession, and the second line throughout represents the date of 
Jahangir’s birth. Or take the following from p. 219 : 


irv 


*irv 




fr* etv ctv fr* 

This quatrain represents the death of Babar in eight different 
ways ; each hemistich by itself represents the date : they there- 
fore give the date four times. The fifth is obtained by combining 
the unpointed letters of the first hemistich with the pointed 
letters of the second hemistich. The sixth, by taking the un- 
pointed letters of the second hemistich. The seventh, by taking 
the pointed letters of the second line, and the eighth, by combin- 
ing the unpointed letters of the second line, 

I have a chronogrammatical treatise in my possession which 
evinces even more labour than this. In it the events of Bengal 
in 1170 a.h. are related in prose, and each separate sentence 
gives the date of 1170, and the number of sentences amounts 
also to 1170. The narrative runs in so easy a flow that it would 
be difficult, without knowing it, to surmise that there was any- 
thing artificial about its construction. 

There are other works of a similar nature to this which have 
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been written in India, such as the Tdrzkh-ndma , and a few others 
with like names, but none so copious or so well arranged as this. 

The Miftahu-t Taicarikh was lithographed at-Agra in 1849. 
The outer margin very conveniently contains a column, in which 
is inserted each date in numerals, and in regular chronological 
succession. It possesses other advantages, besides giving the 
mere dates. It gives short notices of each Asiatic dynasty, 
and a brief account of each reign, as well as several biographical 
notices of distinguished individuals who have shone in the politics 
and literature of the Muhammadan world. 

The MiftaJm-t Tawankh is divided into thirteen Sections, each 
representing a Century of the Hijra. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; First Century, p. 7 ; Second, p. 23 ; Third, p. 
31 ; Fourth, p. 41 ; Fifth, p. 46 ; Sixth, p. 64 ; Seventh, p. 79 ; 
Eighth, p. 114 ; Ninth, p. 158 ; Tenth, p. 203 ; Eleventh, p. 
288 ; Twelfth, p. 429 ; Thirteenth, p. 542. 

Some of the most conspicuous Indian dynasties and reigns 
occur at the following pages : — Ghaznivide Dynasty, p. 51 ; 
Ghorian Dynasty, p. 79; Timur, p. 159 ; SuMns of Mdiwd. 
p. 185 ; Sultans of the Dakhin, p. 190 ; Sultans of Gujar&t, p. 
202 ; Babar, p. 215 ; Sher Shah, p. 226; Humayun, p. 237 ; 
Akbar, p. 245 ; Jahangir, p. 308 ; Shah- Jahan, p. 344 ; Aurang- 
zeb, p. 394 ; Bahadur Shah, p. 446 ; Muhammad Sh&h, p. 459 ; 
Shah Alam, p. 516; Akbar II., p. 565. 

Size — Quarto, containing 609 pages of 25 lines each. 
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AkbarAbAd, viii. 275, 353, 
366 

Akbar-nagar, v. 180; vi. 

391,408-9,416; vii. 250 
Akbar-pdr, vii. 18, 218, 
451, 472 

AkhAnAr, viii. 94 
Akh5r, v. 445 
Akkiiinpur, vi. 229 


AbbAsin (R), vi. 313 
Abkabudi, i. 55 
Abkd (AbA), iii. 256 
Abiria, i. 507 
Ab-i siyAh (R), iv. 37, 64 
Ab-kand, iv. 247 
Abkashida (R), i. 238 
AbrAsa, i. 450 
Abri, i. 34 
Abrun, i. 15 
Absin, vi. 225 
Abu, ii. 230, 355 
AbAhar,ii.350; iii.269,272 
Acesines, i. 514 
AcklAgar, vii. 53 
AdampAr, v. 514 
AdasbtAn, i. 64 
Aden, viii, 389 
Adhoni,vii. 336. S^Adoni 
* Adil Abad Far Ain, viii. 390 
’ Adil ShAhiKokan, vii.345 
AdlnapAr, i. 47 
Adonf, vi. 230, vii. 366, 534 
AfghAn, iv. 163 
AfghAnistAn, ii. 408, 422, 
457 

AfghAnpAr, iii. 174, 235, 
528 

AfghAnskAla, ii. 114 
A'gA-mahal, v. 397 
Agliam, i. 362, 502 

Rot, i. 362 

LohAna, i. 362 

A'gharabAd, vii. 229 
Agkushta, i. 87 
Agra, iv. 205,256,257,263, 
319, 368, 450,524 ;v.93, 
99, 203, 295, 491,499; 
vii. 482, 483 ; viii. 228 
Agrinagara, i. 393 
Agroha, iii. 245 
Agrowak, iii. 300 
Allan, i. 229 
AkangarAn, ii. 285 
Akar, i. 62 ; iv, 47, 82 ; v. 
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Alwar, i v. 61, 273, 274; 

y. 139, 203, 329 ; yi. 21 
Amak, i. 64 
Axn&n&b&d, vi. 337 
Araardi, yi. 311 
Amarkot, y. 212; viii. 97. 

See ’Umarkot 
Amarpixr, i. 251 
Amartali, v. 440 
A marun, y. 444 
Arabdghafc, vii. 370 
AmbajogM, vii. 16 
Amba'la, iv. 249, 441, 486, 
488 

Arab dr, ii. 577 
’Ambar-Kot, vii. 38 
Ambarpiir, v. 463 
Amber, v. 406 ; vi. 318, 
386; vii. 188,483; Yiii. 
44, 343 

Ametbi, ii. 534, 549 
Amhal, i. 27, 363 
Amrawat, ii. 325 
Amroba, iii. 106, 198,554; 

iv. 68; v. 505,507 ; viii. 
332 

Amul, ii. 137 
’Ana, i. 13 
’A nab, i. 13 
Anapa, i. 511 
A»d-sdgar, vi. 387 ; vii. 
299 

Anbdr, i. 420 
Andardb, v. 223, 232. 

Also Indarab 
Andardbah, iv. 237 
Andarddn, v. 53 
Andarti, iv. 75 
Andhdwali, iii. 303 
Andhra, i. 16 
Andkkod, ii. 233, 302,577, 
vii. 79 

* Andol (Erandol), vii. 16 
Audrun (Andurdun),v. 46 
And war, iv. 61 
Anhahvara, i. 61, 355 ; ii. 

469. See N ah 1 war a 
Anhdrd (R), ii. 247 
Anj, i. 109 
Aivjan-dudh, vii. 17 
Anjarai, vii. 53 
Anj at, i. 52 
Anjil, iv. 106 
A aid, vii. 57 
Ankot, vi. 389 
An Makinda, iii. 80 
Annari, i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
39, 384 

Antarbed, viii. 262, 268, 


Antari, vi, 107 
Autri, iv. 500 
Anupnagar, viii. 170 
Anhpshahr, viii. 147, 347 
An&ptaldo, v. 554 
Anwala, iv. 47, 50 ; viii. 

178, 182, 303, 306 
Arab, v. 399 
Ardil, v. 94 
Arab Tirat, i. 55 
Aral (R), 448, 450 
Ardman, iv. 8 
Axangal, iii. 80, 189, 201, 
231,233,245,558. Also 
"War an gal 
Arathtir, i. 62 
Ardvalli, i. 523 ; ii. 355; 

v. 397 

’Arbang, vii. 80 
Arcot, viii. 369, 391 
Ardabil, v. 219 
Ardal (Arwal ?), iv. 454 
Arghanddb (R), i. 241 
’Arikanna, iii. 50 
Arkdt, viii. 391 
Armdbel, i. 29, 34, 38, 
151, 364 

Armdil, ) i. 34, 77, 80, 
Armdyil,) 119 
Arman, i. 72 
Arm un, i. 15 
Arra, iv. 283 
Arracan, vii. 254, 257, 304 
Ar Rukliaj, 1. 23. See 
Rukhaj 

Ar6, i. 71 ; iv. 19 
Ardbar, iv. 40, 51 
Arur, i. 61 
Arzal&n, i. 92 
As’ad-nagar, vii. 383 
Asadpur, viii. 306 
* Asahbhar, iv. 38 
Asalkanda, i. 365 
Asam, vii. 144, 264, 267 
Asandi, iii. 494. See As- 
pandx 

Xsdr, iii. 450, 505 
Asbwal, i. 66, 87, 357 ; 

hi. 260; iv. 39; v. 198 
Asfaka, i. 34, 77, 81 
Asfahid, iv. 168 
Asghafa, i. 29 
Ashahar, i 139, 143 
Ashak, ii. 284 
Aslxam, vii. 65, 264, 267 
’Ashikdn bdzdr, ii. 75, 97 
Ashkandra, i. 104 
Ash Sharki,i. 125,441,447 
Ashta, vii. 47, 60 
Ashti, vii. 52 


Asi,i.58,59,394 ; ii. 46, 462 
Asl (R), v. 98 
Aslr, v. 275, 403, 406; vi, 
97, 135,388; vii. 58,490 
’Askalan, viii. 31 
’Askaland,i. 104, 138,141, 
203, 365, 469, 520 
’Askaland Usa,i. 365, 520 
Askalandra, i. 365 
’Askdn, i. 16 
Asndnd, i. 91 
Asni, ii. 222, 458 
Asokpur, ii. 549 
Aspandi, iii. 431, 494 
Assai Ghat, i. 394 
Assam, vii. 65, 264, 267 
Astardbad, vi. 207, 564 
Astor, i. 46 
Astir, i. 58 
Astira, i. 46 
Asursdn, i. 77 
Aswan, hi. 420, 487 
Afcaiptir, viii. 118 
Atak, v. 386, 443, 457; 

vi. 3 12, 313,428 ; viii. 80 
Atak (R), iv. 525 ; viii. 
80, 92, 95 

Atak-Benares, v. 386, 423, 
443 ;vi. 312, 370, 
Atak-Katak, v. 443 
Atal, i. 388 
’Atba, i. 204 
Ater, viii. 53 
Atrdr, iii. 394 
Atrasd, i. 87, 91 
Atri, i. 77, 79 
Atroli, iv. 63, 64 
Attals (R), vi. 313 
Attock. See Atak 
Aubtish-darra, vii. 16 
Axxbkin, i. 77, 85 
A iidar, i. 48 
Audli (Oudh),i. 338 
Aughasht, i. 92 
A'tindkdr, i. 160, 387 
Aurangabad, v. 527 ; vii. 
130, 180, 256,305,310, 
451, 472; viii. 66 # 

(Panjab), viii. 95, 

115, 166 
Aurkdn, i. 52 
Avantipura, vi. 457 
’ Awair, i. 77 
•*-Awantgiiar, v. 100, 104 
’Award, i. 178 
Awesar, v. 504 
Ayodhya, ii. 549 ; viii. 420 
Aytibptir, v. 514 
Ayud, v. 561 
Azbdpur, iii. 297, 298 
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’Azam, viii. 160 
’Azampdr, v. 316, 355 ; 
vi. 123 

A’zara-fcfirh, vii 368^ 
A^arbhij an, ii . 5 77 ; HR 444 
Azdu, vi. 377 
’Azi'mCibad, viii 128, 130 
’Azimabkl Patna, viii 228 

(Tiranri), ii. 295 

Azra, iv. 205 
Azur, iii. 444 

Babal, vii. 256 
Baband, i. 30 
Babar-Kh&na, i. 63 
Babarluka, i. 316 
Babul, ii. 334 
B&bu-l Abwab, i. 500 
Baccanore, iv. 514 
Bach Pahhri, Yiii. 217 
Bachdna, v. 356 
Bkl, y, 422 
B&dah, iii. 622 
Badakhshan, i. 63; v. 223, 
448, 455 ; vii. 70, 77 
B&dal-garh, v, 13, 257, 
486, 491 
Badali, viii. 320 
Baclaun, ii. 232, 297, 301, 
♦ 322, 355 ; iii. 36, 106 ; 

iv. 87, 456 ; v. 86, 500 
B'&db&j, v, 233 
Badban, i. 403 
Bhdghis, vi. 564, 565 
Badham, iv. 47 
Badhanor, vii. 189 
Badhnor, iv. 40 
B&dib, iii. 172, 622 
Badin, i. 250 ; viii. 92 
Badra (R), i. 385 

MrakoU ”- 561 ’ 619 

Bag&r,L 446: ii. 218, 467 
Bagli, i. 386 
Bbgh-i J to, ii. 237 
Baghara, i. 22 
Bkglibhn, i. 307 
Baghdad, i. 420 
Bhghpat, iii. 505, 621 ; 

viii. 149, 171 
Baghrd, ii. 182 
Baghrto, i. 122, 163 
Bagltoa, vi. 70; vii. 10, 
65, 307, 309, 463 
Baglana, (near Ganges), 
iii. 538 

- Bah, i. 29, 34 k,vk 

* (R), ii 41 

Bahadur-garh, vii. 337, 
372, 383 


Bahadur Xhhnpdr, vii.106 
Babhdurpur, vii. 215, 306 
Bhhalmir, i. 296 
Bahaltdr, i. 387 
Bahar (R), i. 104 
Baharimad, i. 126, 442 
Baliiirpur, iii. 134, 145 
Bahhtil (R), i. 22 
Bahawalpur, ii. 439 
Bahimrur, i. 52 
*Bahira, v. 408 
BaMtlfir, i. 162, 387 
Bahkdla, iv. 308 
Bahia, i. 387 
Bahlawhl, iii. 22 1 
Bahlun, vi. 382 
Bahmana, i. 369 
Bakmhnabhd, i. 1 06. See 
Brahm to abaci 
Bahmantx, i. 369 
Bahmanu Mansura, i. 61 
BahmanYvh, i. 189, 369 
*Bahra, \ iii. 463, 513; 
*Bahrah, ) iv. 230, 232, 
234 ;v. 206, 314 
BahrMch, ii. 344, 346,374, 
534, 536; iii. 249; iv. 
368 ; v. 89; vi. 187 
Bahraj, b 158, 191, 425; 
Bahr&j, vi. 552 [ii. 397 
BahrCimpur, i. 224, 342 
Bahrawto, ii. 295 
Babrhwar, i. 191 
Bahrein, i. 69, 422 ; iii. 33 
Bahria, i. 339 
*Bahrkunda, iv. 357. See 
Nahrkunda 

Bahruch, ) i. 49, 61, 66. 
Bahrdj, ) See. Broach 
Bahru-1 Akhzar, iv. 4 

Hararan, ii 246 ■ 

Jtojto, i. 45 

Khazar, i. 45 

Balrriir, i 174 
Bahuji (R), iii. 79 
Baikand, i. 463 
•B6il(P6Sl), iv. 49, 52 
Bkila, iii 469 
Bailamto ( Al), x. 123, 126, 
442 

BMn-w&h, i. 189, 369 
Bairam Kala, vi. 435 
Bairampiirb vii. 346 
Bairkt, i. 59, 393, 395 
Bait, i. 166, 167 
Baizk, i. 385, 465, 482. See 
A1 BaM 

— — (near Shirkz), ii. 252 
Bajaur, iv. 230, 25S ; v. 
450; 456,467; vx.80,568 


Bajhora, v. 386 
Bajltoa, iv. 50 
Bajran, i. 243 
Bajrapdr, vi 74 
Baidna, v. 370 .A' . 
Bajwtoa, iv. 51, 308, 390, 
ao2 ; v. 488'; viii. 167 
Raka, i. 86 

Bakalto, ii. 398, 480'; v. 
227 

Bakan (R), i. 53 
Bakar, i. 15 ; ii. 9, v. 338, 

■' 384. See Bhakar 
BakarM, ii. 274 
Bakarnhchak, : viii.; 92 
Bakhar, v. 206 , -See Bhakar 
Bakhshinda- hakhsh, vii. 
373, 382-3 

Bakhtawar-nagar, vii, 150 
Bakht §. war- pur, vii. '■ 1 5 0 '■ j ' ■ ’ 
*Bakialan, iv. 240 
Baknarf, iv, 19 
Baknur, iv. 124, 514 
Bakra, vi. 53 
Bakrala, xn. 308 
Bakramp&r, vi. 106, 109 
Bakrf, iii. 513 
Bakrnbar, i. 52 
Baksar, iv. 370 ; v. 89 ; 

viii 182, 217 
Baksar Chhetra, v. 92 
B&kxi, v. 554 
BCxKi, ii. 164 
Balddar, i. 52 
Raladast, iii 309 
Bkia-ghat, vi. 323, 377, 
416, 434; vii. 7, 12, 
24, 58 

Balfighatrak, Hi. 540 
Balah&r, i. 158 
BalCila, ii. 394, 398-7 ; 

553, 563, 564 
Balamgarh, viii' 156, 265, 
Baku (R), i. 50 [366 

Bkkpur, vi, 343, 377; 
vii. 498-9 

Baltortox, ii. 358 ; iv. 26 
Balfiwarda, i. 62 
BCiltob ii. 250 
Balbak, i. 87, 89 
Balbhtod (R.), v. 379 
Balbun, i 15 
Balhhr,. i. 158, 397 
Balinht-jogi, iv, 240. Also 
Bain to 

B&Kstoa, v. 363 
Balkana, vi. 67 
Balkh, i. 49,419; ii. 135, 
141,268 ;iv.!59; v.227, 
230 ; vi, 564; vii 70,77 
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Bhlki, vii. 5 4 < j 

Ballabhip&ra, I. 354 
Ballari, i. 27, 34, 37, 39, ] 
384 ! 

Baib.il, iv. 309 
Bally bri,JL 522 
B aimer, i. 359 
Bblnht, ii. 450-1 ; iv. 17 6 ; 
v. 114 

Balnbth Jogi, iv. 415, 419 
Balm', vii. 24 
Balpdr, vi. pS 
Bair aw bn, ii. 281 
Baltistan, ii. 576 
Baldj, i. 417 
Balunb, ii. 542 
Balwar, ii. 351 
Balwi, i. 27 
Balzi, i. 34 . 

Bambarwb, i. 340 
BambbsJR), iii. 79 
Bamhi, ii. 52 
Bbmlan, i. 472; ii. 268, 
399 ; v. 227, 232 
Bbmiwbn, i. 34, 369 
Bamunwasy, i. 369 
Ban, iv. 497, 498 
Bana (Tanna), i. 89 
Banadri, iii. 36 
Ban bras, vi. 312 
Banbrasi, iii. 312; iv. 11 
Banarlms, l. 139 
Bands, iii. 542 
Banawas, i. 58 
Band, i. 29, 34, 52, 81 
Band-i Fatb Kkbn, iii. 
354 

Banda, ii. 459; viii. 439 
Bandana, iv. 103, 514 
Bandar ’Abbas!, vii. 355 

Ckbtgam, vi. 326 

— Dewal , i. 377 

— Lbkori, i. 377 

Bandber. See Bbander 
Bbndbil, iv. 463 
Bandbugarb, iv. 463 
Bbndvi, iii. 88 
Bandwa (Pandwa), vi.224 
Bang, ii. 307, 308 ; iii. 

295 ; vi. 553 
Bangbla, iii. 295 _ 
Bangamati (B), ii. 310 
Ban-ganga (E), ii. 445 ; 
vi. 382 

Bbn-ganga (Payin-ganga) 
(B), vii. 12, 338 
Bangarman, iii. 248 ; v. 
15, 500 

Bangasb, v. 233, 234, 456; 
viii. 116, 350 


X1U 


Bangaskbt, viii. 92 
Bangash-i-bblb, vii. 89 
Bangasb-i pbyin, vii. 89 
Bangawau, ii. 311 
Baugd, vi. 109 
Bbnia, \ i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
Baniya, j 40, 77, 79, 367 
Banian, iii. 36 
Bbnikbl, iv. 497 
Ban! Shbb Darak, vii. 371 
Bani Shbbgarh, vii. 373 
Banihir, ii. 124 
Bankbla, ii. 553, 563, 564 
Banna, i. 116 ; ii. 414 
Banpdr, iv. 95 
Bbns Bareilli, v. 505 
Bbnswbia, ) iv. 492 ; v. 

’ Banswbra, j 402 ; vi. 59, 
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Bbnb, iii. 477, 482, 522 
Band, ii. 414, 440 
Bandr, iv. 249 
Banybn, ii. 328, 330 
Bara, i. 85 
Bar-ace, i. 444 
Barada, i. 414 ; ii. 246 
Barbgi, i. 55 
Barab, ii. 241 
Bbra-mbla, v. 465; vi.305 
Barabpola, viii. 55 
Baran,ii. 42, 52, 322, 458; 

ii. 237 ; iii. 159, 242, 

248 ; iv. 35, 36, 42, 82 ; 

v. 79 

Bbrbni, ii. 556, 557 
Barand, ii. 318 
Barangbnw, vi. 101 
Baranz (Broach), i. 116 
Barba, ii. 42 
Barbanda, ii. 318 
Barba, r, i. 50 
Barbarike, i. 363 
Barbarkbj, i. 52 
Barcelore, viii. 389 
Barda, v. 438 
Bardbd, ii. 247 
Bardbi% ii. 334, 353 ; iv. 11 
Bardasir, ii. 398, 575 
Bardaxema, i. 507 
Bardwbn, v. 386; vi. 74, 

78, 86, 391,408; vii. 33 
Bareilly, viii. 182, 221, 

303, 350 
Bbrghn, i. 238 
Rar-ganw, vii. 383 
Bargband, ii. 276, 277 ; 

iii. 537; iv. 203 
Bbrha, vii. 520 ; viii. 56 
Barbad, viii. 53 
Barbbmpur,iv. 274; v.215 


Barhbs, i. 139 
Bbri, i. 50, 54, 56; ii. 398, 
427,464; v. 90, 104,324 ■ 
Barin-lanka, vi. 305 
Barkandbarat, i. 52 
Bbrkar, i. 296 
Barkudoz, i. 71 
Barlak, i. 71 
Barna, ii. 460 
Barnagar, v. 369 
Barnbwa, iv. 403 
Baroda, iii. 253, 256 ; v. 
196, 343, 432, 433, 435 ; 
vi. 125 

Bar-rbm, iii. 147 
Barsbna, viii. 366 
Barshdr, ii. 150 
Bartofc, iv. 7 4 
Bbrbb, i. 444 
Bbrbd, i. 444 
Barbh (Broach), i. 14, 87 
Baraja, iii. 477, 522 
Barbji (R), iii. 80 
Bards (Broach), i. 87, 126, 
441 

Barwbla, ii. 375 
Barddoz, i. 71 
Baruzi, ii. 397 
Barwbn, i. 47 
Barygaza, i. 356 
Bbs, i. 16 
Bbsad, v. 435 
Basankot, ii. 329 
Basantpdr, v.497; vii. 106 
Basant-gark, vii. 364 
Basbwar, v. 362, 370, 525, 
540 

Basea, i. 123 
Basbfn, ii. 576 
Bbs’bdr, i, 59 
Basi, vii. 345 
Basina, iv. 23 
Basmad, i. 37,39,122,123 
Basmak, i. 77, 79 
Basmand, i. 27, 28, 30 
Basmat, i. 34 
Basra, i. 420 

Batbla, vi. 129; viii. 169 
Batinda, ii. 347, 438. See 
Bhatinda 

Bbtia, 1 i. 154. 177, 368. 
Bbtiya, ) See Bhbtia 
Batndr, iv. 389 
*Batora, vii. 10 
Batfc, i. 431 
Battint, iv. 232 
Bauiira (city), l 22 
Bbwal, i. 69 

Bbwali, v. 407 ; viii. 271 
Baybk (Paybg), v. 94 


III 


Mil; 


xiv 


Baybna, ii. 368, 380 ; iv. 
37, 265, 266, 281, 416, 
507, 551 ;v. 74, 93, 98, 
99, 190, 244, 490 ; vi. 
12, 550, 556. Also 
Bhayhna 
Bhyat, i. 63 
Bazina, i. 58, 395 
Bazawbl, ii ; S5 1 
Bazghand, it. 276 
Bazghbrak, ii. 127 
Bazor, ii. 369 
Bednore, iv. 104 
Beg, i. 314 

Behar, ii. 241. See Bihbr 
Behat, \ (R), iv. 233, 240, 
Behut, j 516; v.465; vi. 

303, 304, 305, 307,373 
Belira (Babira ?), vi. 555 
Bebta (R), i. 50 
Bekkrhla, vi, 308 
Bela, i. 365 

Benares, i. 56; ii. 122, 
222, 251, 297; iv. 282; 

v. 322; vii. 232; viii. 
215, 229, 369 

Bengal, vi. 326 ; viii. 130 
Beni (B), iv. 54 
Beohbn, in. 540 
Beoli, iv. 14 
Bera, ii. 279 
Beroubn, ii. 560 
Besakh, ii. 549 
Befcwa (B), i. 60; iii. 79; 

vi. 58 

Bhhdar (B), v. 438 
Bhadbwar, liv. 417; v. 
Bhadauriya, j 74 ; viii- 53, 
262 

Bbadra (B), i. 50 
Bhadrak, v. 388 ; vi, .98 
Bhadrasomb (B), i. 50 
Bbadraswa (R), i. 50 
Bbagal (B), viii. 311 
Bhagalpbr, v. 381 ; vi. 19 
Bhagirathi, ) (B), i. 52 ; 
Bhagxrati, j viii. 381 
Bbagnagar, vii. 336 
Bhbg-nai, i. 340 
Bhagwbn-gola, viii, 330, 
427 

Bhagwanpbr, v. 363 
Bhailasan,ii. 328; iii. 148, 
149 

Bhain-ganw, v. 144 
Bhakar, \ i. 224, 225, 233, 
BhakkarJ 244, 311 ; ii. 
201, 241, 554; iv. 59; 

v. 456; vi. 568; viii. 16 
Bbakra, vi. 308 
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Bhhlki, vii. 28, 54 
Bbhmbarbwab, i. 332, 369 
Bhambur, i. 332, 368, 446, 
482 

Bhambara (H), vii. 361 
Bhandar-kal, iii. 177 
Bhdnder,vi.l08; vii. 21,47 
Bhandner, iv. 403 
Bbangar,ii.297,304 ; iv. 62 
Bbanra (R), vii. 361 
Bhanb-gbnw, iv. 27 
Bhara, i. 312. See Babra 
Bbaratpdr, 1 v. 525 ; viii. 
Bbartpur, } 352, 360 
Bbardana, ii. 524 
Bhari, iii. 303 
Bhat (B). i. 46 
Bhata,iv. 462,474,478,484 
Bb&tal, i. 48 
Bhat-gbora, iv. 462 
Bbatb, v. 244 
Bbbti, i. 61, 368; vi. 72, 
75, 77, 79 

Bhatia, » ii. 28, 248, 439 ; 
Bbatiya, j iii. 64 ; iv. 1 7 0 ; 

vi. 568 

Bhatinda, ii. 347, 438 ; iii. 
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Bbatnir, iii. 109, 420, 422, 
Bbatnbr, iv. 309 [487 

Bhatti, i. 229 
Bhatwhra, v. 86 
Bbawan, ii. 445 
Bhayhna, ii. 304; iii. 317. 
See Bay dna 

*Bhera, ii. 392, 426, 439, 
462 

Bbilsa, )i. 60 ; ii. 328; 
Bbilsbn, \ iii. 148, 543; 
iv. 261, 277, 397; vi. 
92; viii. 283 
Bbim, ii. 445 
Bbima (B), vii. 54, 361 
Bbimbar, ) ii.452; v.457, 
Bbimbbar,]" 464; vi. 436 
Bbimnagar,ii.34,444, 445, 
505 ; iii. 65 ; iv. 173 
Bbob, iv. 58 

Bbojpur, iii. 105, 539 ; v. 

319, 376 ; vi. 10, 20, 55 
Bbonsla, vii. 15 
Bhophl, iv. 378; viii. 57,58 
Bhowa, iv. 56 
Bhowhl, vi. 74, 76, 106 
Bhrigukaebebba, i. 49 
Bbufgbmv, v. 11, 74, 79 
Bhuj, v. 446 
Bhukanb, iv. 63 
Bhuliybs, v. 452 
Bbiin, v. 358 


Bbbn-KAnbn, iv. 63 
Bhungir, vii. 411, 412 
Bhdnra (R), vii. 54, 56 
Bbnt, i. 57 ; ii. 392 
Bhutesar, i. 57, 63 
Bibb, ) i. 48, 142. Also 
Bias, j Behat and Biyas 
Bibipdr, viii. 215 
Bidar, 1 iii. 233, 244, 247, 
Bidr, j 248, 258; vi. 70, 
104, 414, 557 ; vii. 54, 
124, 126, 343 
Bidrur, iv. 104 
Bib, i. 34 
Biband, ii. 438 
Bihbr, ii. 300, 305, 306 ; 
iii. 36, 312 ; iv. 10, 347, 
363, 462 ; v. 22 ; vi. 39 
Bihara, vi. 433 
Bihisktabad, vi. 115 
Bijagarh, iv. 391 ; v. 275, 
406, 411 ; vi. 18, 559 ; 

vii. 18, 395, 490 
Bijalar, i. 72 
Biianagar, iii. 80 ; iv. 96, 
103 ;v. 406; vi. 70, 229, 
557 

Bljbpbr, v. 439 ; vi. 163, 
323 ; vii. 28, 53,57 , 139, 
322, 323 

Bikanir, i. 296, v. 211,265 
Bikrbm, iv. 239 ; v. 235 
Bilbdu-d dbwar, ii. 575 
Bilcbiragb, vii. 76 
Bilgram, iv. 26, 27 ; vi. 

17 ; viii. 175 
Bilba, i. 37 
Bilkan, ii. 577 
Billtitr, i. 46 
Billur-tagb, i. 46 
Bilor,iv. 104 
I Bilbr, i. 65; iv. 244 
*Bihvat, v. 107 
Bilbchpur, vi. 386 
Binagara, i. 392, 393 
Bindraban, viii. 228 
Bindrbwach, viii. 92 
Binhbr (B), iii. 88 
Bini Hibbr, v. 222 
Bir, vi. 415 ; vii. 12, 14, 
15,17, 53, 55 
Biraban, i. 63 
Blram-gbm, v. 440, 445 
Birar, v. 441 ; vi. 84,241, 

vii. 10, 58, 139, 364, 
408, 498 

Bir&r Payin-gbat, vii. 408 
Birdhbl, iii. 90, 91 
Bir Ganj, v. 179 
Bir-gbnWyVii. 364,372,383 
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Bir-nagar, 1. 60; vii. 529 
Birmapud, vii. 646 
Blip Or, v. 437 
Birtin, i. 396 ; ii. 1, 34 
Birwhn, "ii. 562 
Bisauli, yi. 229 ; viii. 178, 
303, 306 

Bishanpur, ii. 375 ; yi* 86 
BisrOm, ii. 555 
Biswapatan, vii. 355 
Biswaiyi. 60 
BiswirO, viii. 408 
BitCiro, i. 522 
Bit&r, i. 48 
BitOra, i. 316 
Bitffrashit, i. 48 
Bitfiri, i. 58 

Biyah, ) i. 122 ; ii.52,445; 
Biyas, \ iii. 36; iv. 4, 
26, 33. Also BiOs and 
Behat 

Biyhlas, i. 29 
Biz&pur, vii 15 
Bodha. See Budha 
Bohnkundal, iv. 419 
Bokhara, ii. 387 
Bolhn (R), L 385 
Bombay, vii. 351 
Bouyaketver, ii. 560 
BralimanObad, i. 122, 138, 
145, 146, 150, 176,179, 
189, 258, 389, 439 
Brahmhpur,i. 139,143,207 
Brahmaputra (R), ii. 310 ; 

vi. 73, 75, 106; vii 65 
Brabmashk, i. 55 
Brahmasfcpuri, iii. 90 
Broach, i. 14 ; iii. 256, 

259; v. 196, 197, 331, 
343 ; vi. 15, 125, 463 ; 

vii. 238 

Brumbapooree, vii. 346 
Budana, vii. 430 
Biid&pdr, i. 386 
Budd-fattan, 1. 68 
Budh, i. 160 

(temple), i. 148 

Badha, i. 27, 29, 33, 34, 
123, 370, 386 
BOdkiya, i. 138, 159, 160, 
386 

Budh-mulk, i. 46 
Bffdhpiir, i. 138, 145, 386 
Buclina, i. 404 
Budrf, ii. 198 
Buffalo Water, i. 442 
Bugyal, vi. 309 
Buhi, iv. 57 

Bukhara, i. 429 ; ii. 268 
Bula, iii. 31 


Bulandrai, vi. 83 
Bulandshakr, ii. 458 
Bulbad, ii. 256 
BulgbhkpOr, iii. 112 
Bulffch, viii. 92 
Buldchistffn, i. 399 
Bundelkhand, ii. 459 ; viii. 
353 

Bffndi, vii. 489, 490 
Bunir, vi. 80 
Bdrag, vii. 67 
Burhna, v, 30 
Bdraui, i. 426 
Buraria, ii. 440 
Burdsir, ii. 556. See Bar- 
dasir 

Burgknw, vi. 143 
Burbim&Md, iv. 64 ; v. 79 
Burhanpdr, v. 197, 275, 
406 ; vi. 323, 377, 379, 
895, 418; vii. 10, 24, 
31, 58, 307, 310, 422, 
490 ; viii. 30 
Buria, iv, 518, 519 
Burya, viii. 119, 146 
Busrh, vii. 53 
Bust, i. 23 ; ii. 61, 132, 
280, 414, 415, 575; iv. 
159, 160 ; vii. 87, 89, 94 
Buzurg, iv. 497 


Chambal (R), iii. 79, 542 ; 

iv. 60 ; vii. 220, 541 
Cliamiyari, v. 254 
Champa, i. 56 
Chhmphnir, v. 193, 194, 

331, 343; vi. 14, 16, 
17, 125 

Champaran, iii. 294 ; iv. 

546 ; vi. 49 
Chhnak, viii. 380, 383 
Chhnd, vi. 92 
Chand, viii. 385-7 
Chdndd, vi. 154, 352, 387 ; 
vii. 50 

Cbaudaba (R), iv. 516 
Chandan, vii. 257 [370 

.Chanclan-mandan,viL 257, 
Cbandawfih, ii. 297 
Ckandawal, ii. 300 
Chandawal, iii. 540 
Chandawhr, iv. 47, 48, 62; 

v. 92 

Chanderi, i. 58; ii. 351, 
462 ; iii. 148, 201 ; iv. 
261,274,378,379,467; 
v. 38, 102 

Chandernagore, viii. 127, 
327, 383 
Ghhndl, vii, 107 
Chandiol, ii. 452 
Ohandor, vii. 10, 16, 53, 
66, 124 

Ohandpiir, viii. 269 
Chandrh, i. 48, 58, 394 
Chandrhha (Ii), i. 63 ; ii. 

41, 52, 120 ; iv. 525 
Chand Oka, L 234, 247,502 
ChaudwalA, vi. 303 
Chand war, ii. 297 ; iv. 270 
Chandrawar, i. 36 
Chanesar, i. 176, 179 
Chanir, i. 176 
*Obhniut, iv. 232 
Cliansir, i. 176 
Ohappar-ghatta, iv. 507 ; 
v. 245 

Charan, iii. 548 
Char Hankura, i. 339 
Charbar, i. 523 . 
Charbeli, vii. 494 
Char-chashma, vii. 81 
Ohhrig&r§n,| v. 225 281 
ChhnkdrdnJ 287 
Chhrjd, viii. 125 
Charkh, ii. 268 ; v. 207 
Chat&war, v. 100 
Chhtgam, | vi. 326 ; vii. 
Okktg&irw,/ 66, 275 
Chaubila, v. 507 
Chauduwar, i. 296 


Calcutta, viii. 127, 228, 
324, 325, 378 
Calicut, viii. 386 
Cambay, i. 357. See Ram- 
bay dy: 

Cananore, viii. 386 
Carnatic, vi. 232 ; viii. 391 
Clinch, iii. 567 
CMchag&m, i. 403 
Chachandi, viii. 46 
CMchar, i. 366 
Chach-hazhra, vi. 368 
Ckitchkhn, i. 313 
Chachpilr, i. 138, 366 
Chakhr-dSang, vi. 180 
Chahar-diwhr b&gh, v. 314 
Chalihrkand, v. 201 ; vi. 

19, See Jhhrkand 
Chaxnduka, i. 311 
Chakgard, viii. 94 
Chkkna, vii. 15, 256, 258, 
262 

Chaksku, i. 50 
Chalis-ganw, vii. 16 
Chalkai, vii. 79 
Chalna, i. 509 
Chamhr-gonda, vii. 52, 56 
Chamba, ii. 240 
Chamb&, vi. 522-3 
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Chaukibatb, viii. 330 
Chaul, viii. 388 
Chaundb, iv. 323, 328 See 
Jund 

Cbaunsa, iv. 370 ; v. 113, 
323, 376 ; vi, 53, 55 
Chaur&garh, v, 169, 288, 
538; vi.30,118; vii.47,48 
Ckelas, i. 46 
Cbbabr&mau, iv. 506 
Chhatar-dawar, vii. 17 
*Chhatramau, v, 242 
Chkatxir, i. 237, 238 
*Cbhetra (Jhatra ?}, v. 92 
Cbbin&o (R), iv. 56 
Obicacole, viii. 392 
Chihal-zina, vii. 90 
Chin, \ i. 3, 45 ; iii. 32 ; 
China,/ 46;iv r . 96 
Chink (R), iii. 474 
Chinhb, iv. 232 
Chinab (R),i. 63; ii.52,234 
Chiliad (Chinab), iii. 413 
CkiiiMva (It), iii. 472,519, 
522 

CMng, i. 71 
Cbinsura, viii. 383 
Chipribandar, i. 521 
Oliirfht, ii. 52 5, 548, 549 
Cliitaklrug, vii. 355 
Chitkpur, vii. 232 
Chitar, iv. 249 
Chitor, ) i. 60, 194, 355, 
ChitCir , ) 395, 406; iii. 
76, 189; iv. 261, 277, 
406, 416, 551 ; v. 324; 

vi. 11; vii. 103, 188 
Chitral, ii. 407, 576 
Chitror, ii. 370 
Chittaganw,) Ti _ 326 
Chittagong, ) J 
Choebrk, vyi. 383 
Choi, iii. 422, 483, 488 
Chol-iJalhK, iii. 409, 477, 
482, 522; iv. 94 
Choi J arad, iii. 409 ; iv. 94 
Chondka, iv. 379 
Chonsd, iv. 533 
Chopra, vii. 305, 307 
Ohor, i. 532 
Chowsar, iv. 283 
Chun, i. 55 ; viii. 92 
Chunar, iv. 282, 343, 350, 
359,417; v.9o, 138, 199, 
287, 306; vii. 241; viii. 
220, 369 

Chupa-gbkt, v. 141 
Chtisak, iv. 283 
Cochin, viii. 386 
Coulon, viii. 387 


Cranganore, viii. 388*9 
Cuttack, v. 386, 388 

Dhbal, viii. 385, 387 
Dabahvkrah, ii. 470 
Dabar, iv. 530 
Dabra, i. 340 
Dacca, vi. 76, 106, 410 ; 

vii. 65, 241 
Dhdar, vii. 244 
Dadk (Darh), i. 91 
Dadkawali(R), i.168, 172 
Dagdaiy v. 266 
Dahad, vi. 353 
Dahak, i. 216 
Dahau (R), i. 256 
Dahand (R), iv. 25 
Dabanda (R), iv. 38, 40 
Dahhtaratk, iii. 301 
Dablila,i. 189. /SV^Dhalila 
Dahmhla, i. 62 
Dabra, vi. 336 
Dahuk, i. 38, 456. 

Daibal. See Debal 
DMr, v. 371 
Dakdaki, iv. 282 
Dakbin, vii, 58 
Dakli, i. 72 
DM, ii. 318 
Dal, vi. 305 ; vii. 98 
Dalamau, \ iii. 243 ; iv. 13, 
Dalamb, ) 26, 37 ; v. 94 
Daliya, iii. 226 
Dalraian, i, 71 
Dalmaj, i. 126, 441 
Dkmaghhn, ii. 62, 437 ; 
v. 218 

Damak, vi. 308 
Damhl, v. 162, 561 
Damkn, vii. 345 ; viii. 389 
Ddman-ghnw, vii. 16 
Dambdr, i. 63 
Daradama, vi. 394 
Damdbbm, iii. 81 
Damek,.vi. 198 
Damhaii, v. 248, 254, 357 
Damodar (R), vi. 69, 71 
Damrila, ii. 398, 555 ; iii. 
261, 264 

Damfcanr, vi. 305. See 
Dhamtaur 
Daradda, vi. 119 
Damyek, vi. 308 
Danda, i. 190 ; vii. 256 
Dandahkr, i, 160 [522 

Dandhna (R), iii. 476,521, 
Dandhnkhn, ii. 273 
Dandh-Rkipuri, vii. 256, 
289, 291 

Dand-vihar, i. 160 


Dander!, vii. 355 
Dandhar, i. 160 
Danddka, v. 353, 369, 
439; vi. 15 
Dkngali, viii. 95 
Dknistkn, L 382, 883 
Daiyi. 55 
Dkrabarka, i. 63 
Dkrabgurd, i* 421 
Darah-lar (R), vi. 305 
Barak, i. 29, 34, 77, SO 
Dara-kanb, i. 234 
Barak -yam una, i. 84 , 
Darband Nias, i. 71 
Darbela, ii. 398 
Dard(R),i. 52 
Bard dr, i. 77 
Barra, iv. 205 
Barra Gaz, v. 231 
Dar-sark; iii. 612 . ■ . 

Darud, i. 68 
Dkru-s sunir, vii. 310 
Darwkz, v. 229 
Danveshpur, iv. 462 ; v.96 
Daryabad, iv. 457 
Daryki, ii. 402 
Daryupur, iv. 512 ; v. 

379 ; vii. 106 
Dasbt-i Kipebkk, iv. 96 
Dasbt langan, ii. 132 
Datia, viii. 68 
Daulatkhkd, iii. 317, 339, 

598; vi. 97, 230, 333, 

380 ; vii. 11, 15,24,41, 
58, 189 

Daulatabkd (Kandahar), 

vii. 90 

Daundhara, i. 160 
Daundiakera, i. 160 
Daur, ii. 165 
Dawkkir, iii. 574, 575 
Dkwar, ii. 284, 285, 413, 
575 ; viii. 92 
Dawkru-l Marsad, i. 64 
Debal, i. 14, 15, 21, 27, 
29, 30, 34, 37, 65, 77, 
374. Also Dewal 
Debli, ii. 216, 219, 221, 
SOI, 340, 356 ; iii. 447, 
501,503,575,579, 589, 
613; iv. 256, 263; v. 
203; vi. 556; vii. 85 ; 

viii. 10 

Debli (village), xv. 52 

Dehmkri, i. 62 

Debra, i. 238 

Debra, v. 561 

Dehsuna, v. 254 

Deo, i. 3 55 [200 

Deobalpur, iii. 122, 191, 
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Deobar, v. 96 
Deo-g&uw, vii. 65, 382 
Deogarh, vii. 364 
Deogir, i. 73; iii. 77, 79, 
148, 149, 163, 200, 231, 
257,261,526, 543, 570, 
575, 582, 598 ; vii. 41, 
189 

Deo-kot, ii. 311,313, 315, 
Deonl, vii. 54 [318 

Deo R&nh, vi. 347 
Depur, ii. 274 
Dera, v. 560, 561 
Derabend, v. 561 
Dera Isma’il Khan, iv. 496 
Deraj ht, viii. 92 
DeiApur, v. 163, 559 
Desoha, vi. 129 
Desua, iv. 548 
Dewal, ii. 294, 302, 303, 
326, 398, 555 ; vi. 265, 
270. Also Debal 
DewalgAnw, vi. 395, 408, 
418; vii. 11 
Dewhli, ii. 362 
Dewal Sindy, i. 375 
"v; Dewati-maj ari, ' vi. 2 1" ■ '■ ■ • 
DMdar, vii. 244 
Dbak, i. 344, 486 
Dhhi, i. 58 

Dhalila, i. ,174, 176, 189 
Dbamai, iii. 153 
Dhamak, vi. 308-9 
Dhamek, ii. 235 
Dhamriis, vii, 106 
Dhamri, vi. 522 
Dkamtaur (or Dbantiir), v. 

457 ; vi. 368, 370 
Dhamum, vii. 47, 48 
Dk&ndhar, vii. 244 
Dhandhera, iv. 552 
D hang an, iv. 520, 521 
Dhauiur, i. 61 
Dhankot, v. 488 
Dhanni, vi. 368 
DhAr, i. 59, 60, 356 ; iii. 
175, 203,251, 252; iv. 
37, 41, 49,60 ; vi. 135; 
vii, 218 

Dbarab, vii. 53 
DhCiraaar, vii. 41 
Dh&r&gir, iii. 252, 258, 261 
Dbhr&ja, i. 378 
Dharainpur, vii. 18 
Dkarmpur, vi. 75 
Dharan-g&nw, vii. 16, 305, 
307 

DharasiyOn, vii. 55 
Dharpdr, v. 385 ; vi. 86 
Dhfirtir, vii. 12, 20, 278 


Dhat, i. 489 
Dhatrath, iv. 43 
Dbauli-gbhti, v. 402 
D ha war, vii. 244 
Dholiya, vii. 10 
Dkolp&r, iv. 39 ; vii. 9, 
220. Also Dhulpur 
Dhor (R), vi. 368 
Dhdd, vii. 213 
Dhudhafc, viii. 290 
Dhdlak, i. 51 

Dhulpur, iv. 465 ; v. 97, 1 
99, 100, 294. See Dhol- 
ptir 

Dhupamd, v. 88 
Dhur Samundar, iii. 87, I 
88,90 

Dbiiri, i. 339 
Dhyr, vi. 457 
Dlbal KangaiA, i. 370 
Dib&lpdr, iii. 420, 487 ; 

, iv. 8, 76. See also 
Dip&lpdr 

Dig, viii. 54, 208, 213, ! 
225, 227, 228, 283, 353, ! 
366, 370 

Dili Afgh&n&n, v. 225 
Bih&y&t, i, 145 
DihbCiri, vi. 97 
Dihdaw&l, iv. 4X5 
Dih-fattan, i. 68 
Dihmiri, v. 254 
Dihiii, iii. 253-6 
Diktdr, iii. 401 
Dinarkotah, ii. 139 
Din-kashri, v. 385 
Dinkot, v. 234 
DinpanAh,iv. 498,499 ; v. 

124; viii. 11 
Dinur, iv. 199 
Dipalpdr, iii. 109, 121, 
191. See also Deobal- 
phr and Diphlpdr 
Diphlpbr (in Malwa), v. 

403 ; vii. 19 
Dip dr, iv. 199 
Dirak, i. 265, 403 
Dir and! , vii. 355 
Dirdna, i. 47 
Disa, v. 342, 363 
Disawa, v. 254 " 

Did, v. 193; vi, 14, IS ; 

viii. 387, 389 
Dfwah-Mahall, iv. 96 
DiwatAwal, v. 211 
Dodairee, vii. 355 
Dolrud, vii. 213 
Domni, v. 376 
DorAha, vii. 395 
*Dubl&kan, iii. 357 


Dudb&i, vii. 56 
Diidheri, vii. 355 
Dudhi, i. 59 
Dddna (R), vii. 17 
Dugar, iii. 562 
Duhali, iv. 29 
Dukam, i. 56 
Ddkampdr, i. 56 
Ddlaka, i. 87 ; v. 353, 
369,405,431,444,445 
Dulka, i. 357 
Dull, v. 99 

Ddn, iv. 244, 247 ; vii. 

10 5, 106, 107 
Dun&ra, vi. 54 
Ddndheri, vii. 355 
Dundoore, vii. 355 
Ddngarpdr, v. 402 ; vi. 42 
Dimni, ii. 451 
Dur, i. 55, 77, 79. See 
Alor 

Dnrbela, i. 247, 276, 325 
Durdasht, v. 223 
Ddr Samun, iii. 49. See 
Dhtir Samnndar 
Diiru Samundur, i, 73 
Bdsh&b, i. 23 
DwAra Samudra, i. 73 
Dw&rka, iv. 533; v. 438 
Dyamau, i. 62 

Elichpur, iii. 149 ; v. 442 ; 

vi. 85 ; vii. 58 
Ell ora, vii. 189 
*Erandol (corr.for Andol) 
Etawa, iv. 26, 40; viii. 

310, 350 ; 409 
Euthymedia, i. 529 

Fahalfahra, ) 

FahalfahAh, > i. 29,34,81 
Fahlafahra, ) 

Fahraj, i. 81 

FaizabAd, vii. 79; viii. 176 
‘Faj Hanis&r, ii. 285 
FdkandrA. AQ 
FakntSr, r* 

Falaili (R), i. 370, 373, 399 
Fhlid, i. 34 ■ v 4/V 

Falkamfn, i. 77 
Falta, viii. 325 
F&mhal, i. 27, 28, 34, 38, 
363, 522 

FandaiAna, ) . on , 
Fandaraina, > , . ’ 

Fandarina, J 614 

Far&h, vii. 87 
FaiAs-d&nga,viiU27,327, 
388 : 

■Fardfin, i. 77, 81, 84 
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Fard&pdr, vii. 307, 498 
Parghan, iii. 264 
Fargh&na, i. 429 ; iv. 219 
Fariddbbd, vi. 295 ; vii. 

510 ; viii. 156, 212 
Faridpur, viii, 311 
Fdn'y&b, ii. 141, 142, 576 
Farj&n, i. 123 
Faikhunda-bnny dd, vii. 
527 

Faro-dast, iii. 309 
Earra, v. 56,242 
Farra (II), ii. 579 
Farrah, ii. 576 
Farrukkabdd, viii. 48, 118, 
213, 303, 311 
Fdrs, i. 33 
Farshdwar, ii. 294 
Farwan, i. 47 
Farzdn, i. 34 
Fasa, i. 421 
Eatan, iii. 550 
Fathdbdd, iii. 283, 285, 
300, 354, 428 ; iv. 42, 
199; vi. 45, 67, 77 
Fath-bdgk, i. 250, 251, 

, 321 

Fafck Khiin, i. 250; iii. 354 
Fathpbr, ii. 458; iv, 40, 
62, 398 ; v. 279, 332, 

. 334, 354, 356, 499 ; vii. 
532 

Fatbpdr Sabina, v. 381 

Sikrf, iv. 48 i; y. 

332, 334 
Fattan, i. 69 
Fershdwar, ii. 391 
Firabdz, i. 77, 80, 84 
Firanj, i. 5, 25 
Firdsh-ddnga, viii, 127. 

See Fards-d&nga 
Firoz,i. 467 

Firozabdd, iii. 302, 316, 
343,354,433,448,495, 
505; iv. 21, 32; vi. 
185, 225 ,* vii. 350, 351; 
viii. 11 

— (near Agra), viii. 53 

— (near Bij ap dr), viii. 

54 

(Pandwa), iii. 298 

Hdrni Khlra, iii. 

Flrozab, iii. 491 [354 

Firoz-garh, iv. 494 

Koh, ii. 281, 286, 

292, 293, 295, 318 
Firozpdr, iv. 12, 14, 484; 
vi. 229 

(Ikarka), iv. 484 ; 

v. 36 


Firoz Shdh, viii. 138 
Fitan, iii. 32 
Fdshanj, iv. 167 
Fusbdr, i. 47 

Gaddi, i. 299 
Gdgri, i, 243, 247 
Gdgrdn, iv. 392; v. 169, 
271, 325 ; vi. 559 ; viii. 
57 

Gabrawali, v. 291 
Gajui, i. 507 
Gajnipdr, i. 507 
Gakhar country, v. 278 
G die war, ii. 227 
Gdlidr, iv. 280 
Gdlna, vii. 35, 463 
Gambaz, i. 243 
Ganaur, v. 27 
Gandak (R), iv. 546; v. 

377 ; vi. 44, 49 
Gandal, i. 342 
Ganddva, i. 166, 385,386 
Gandgarb, vi. 368 
Gandhdra, i. 48, 445 ; vi. 
537 

Gandiri, vii. 290 
Gang, ii. 123 ; iv. 61 
Gangd (R), i. 49, 50 
Ganges (R), iv. 5; vi. 45, 
78 

Gang (Godavari) (R), vi. 
95, 102 

Gangadaspdr, v. 376 
Gang-dwdr, i. 54 
Gangapdr, viii. 304 
Gangd-Sdgar, i. 49, 56 
Gangd Sdyar, i. 49 
Gangatori, ii 315 
*Gangut {cor. of Einkuta) 
Ganjdva, a. 238, 309 
Ganjgarb, vi. 368 
Gao-ghdt, vii. 561 
Gara (R), v. 355 
Garaj, vi. 368 
Garaunda, v. 28 
Garddbdd, vi. 353 
Garba, v. 169, 297, 420; 

vi. 30, 117; vii 47 
Garba-katanka, v. 288 ; 

vi 30, 117 
Garh-gajni, i. 507 
Garbi, v. 110, 200, 381, 
397,416,418; vi 19,41, 
44, 53, 67, 326 
Garb Muktesar, v. 207 ; 

viii 44, 221 
Garb-patti, viii. 44 
Garjbdk, iv. 390 
Garmsil, iv. 221 


Garmsir, i. 306; ii. 278, 
286, 293, 576; iv. 201, 
vii, 361 

Garra (R), viii. 47 
Garra-Kantak, v. 12. See 
Garha-Katanka 
Gati, i. 62 

Gaur, iv. 333, 356, 359, 
364, 367, 512; v. 390, 
394 ; vi. 553 

(on Ckambal), v. 

100 

Gawil, vii. 58 
G&win, iii. 303 
Geh, i. 29 

Gbagra (R), iii. 529 
Ghdna, i. 34 
Gbanab, i. 13 
Ghanjara, ii. 176 
Ghandr, iii. 121 
Gbara, i 501 
Gbdra (R), i. 314 
Ghard (R), i. 399 
Ghar-gdnw, vii. 266 
Ghargdn, vi. 559 
Gbarf, iv. 356,365,367,421 
Gharjistdn, ii. 28 i, 286 
Gbarju-s Shar, ii. 576 
Gbarkol, vi. 136 
Gharri, iv. 421 
Gharsbxn, iv. 231 
Gbarwarand (R), i. 47 
Ghiits, iii. 86 
Gbdti Haldeo, v. 398 
Gkatil&jaura, iii. 149, 150 
GhatWdkdn, iii. 216, 259 
Gkat-karji, vi. 17 
Gbaus-kada, viii. 253 
Gbdzat, ii. 491 
Gkdzipur, iv, 266, 283 ; 

v. 105, 306, 376; vi. 
55; viii. 341, 369, 440 

Gkdziu-d din nagar, viii. 
119 

Ghazna, ) i.23,63; ii.114, 
Ghazni, 5 229,267,280, 
Gbaznin, ) 288.291,388, 
399 ; v. 207, 233, 234 
Ghaztik, iii. 400 
Ghiydspdr, iii. 148; v. 380 
Ghizdr, iv. 106 
Ghizri, i. 501 
Gbolgbdt, viii. 379 
Ghor, i. 303 ; ii. Ill, 195, 
259, 282, 284, 285, 449, 
577 ; iv. 174, 518; vi. " 
Gbora, iv. 463 [564 

Ghord-ghafc, v. 384, 390 ; 

vi. 45, 66, 68, 71, 72; 

vii. 144 
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Glibber? v. 568 
am (R), v. 375 
*Gddi (R), v. 375 
Gudrang, iv. 64, 65 
Gug&rghar, iv. 366 
Guhram, in. 621. See 
Kubram 
Gdia, i. 446 

Gujarat, iii. 31, 74, 163, 
214, 323; v. 339 
Gujar&t (Panj&b), vi. 300, 
303 ; viii. 80, 95, 1 66 
Gulka, vii. 343 
Gulsban&Md, vii, 337, 345 
Gumal (R), i. 383 ; iv. 308 
Gumti (R), i. 50 ; iv. 280 ; 
v. 375 

Gdngrd (R), i. 404 
Guni (R), i. 362, 523 
Gurdbspdr, vii. 456 
Gurdez, ii. 130, 293, 576 ; 

v. 233, 234 
Gdrgan, ii. 277, 576 
Gurgbnj, ii % 577 
Gur-ganw, iii. 86 
Gurgbon, vii. 343 
Gdri (R), v. 37 5 
Gurjjara, i. 359 
Guzerat, i. 59, 67, 358, 
359, See Gujarat 
Gdzgbn, ii. 576 
Gwdlidr, ) i. 58; ii. 227, 
Gwdliybr, > 297, 304, 322, 
Gwdlior, ) 327,369,380, 
467; iii. 601, 603 ; iv. 
39, 47, 48, 49, 60, 265, 
270, 280,383,385, 416, 
551; v. 12, 13,20,486, 
493 ; vi. 163, 550 ; viii, 
296, 353 

Gwalior, (Siwalik), iv. 
19,494; v. 357 ; vi. 128 

Hadal, viii. 366 
Had&la, v. 439, 440 
Hadbbri, i. 169 
Hadrdwur, i. 34 
Hafdapura, vii. 306 
Hbfizbbbd, vi. 303 
Haibatpdr, v. 138, 353 
H aidar&b&d, vii. Ill, 336 ; 

viii. 437 
Haitara, i. 71 
Hajar, ii. 247 
Hbjipdr,iv. 310, 333,363; 
v. 283, 372, '377 ; vi. 
39, 43, 49 ; viii, 429 
Hailin', i. 62 ; iii. 36, 38 
H&kra (R),i. 256 
Hbla? i. 370, 456 


Gborbaud, i. 47 ; ii. 455 ; 
v. 224, 225, 228, 425 ; 
vii. 81 

Gborbaud (R), v. 225, 310 
Gbori, v, 227, 228; vii. 
80 

Gboristbu, ii. 576 
Ghorkhatn, vi. 314 
* Ghor-nadi {cor. of Kbor- 
andi) 

Gbiiuiti, i. 444 
Gbdrak, i. 47 ; ii. 449 
Gb&r-g&nw, iii. 87 
Gburjistbu, ii. 136, 576 ; 

iii. 65 ; iv. 175 ; vi. 564 
Gb&zak, ii. 436, 449 
-^Gidlior {cor. o/Kidhbr), 
v. 381 

Gilan, ii. 285, 576 ; v. 
524 

Gilgit, i. 46: ii. 407, 576 
Girjbak Nmddua, v. 114 
Gisri (R), i. 399 
Goa, vi. 42, 57, 85, 331 ; 

vii. 345 ; viii. 385, 388 
Godbvari (R), i. 60 ; iii. 
88 

Godh, viii. 289 
Goga, vi. 331, 354; viii. 
387 

Gogandah, v. 398 See 
Kokand a 

Gogar (R), iv. 280 
Gogoonda, v. 398 
Gogra, iv. 283 
Gob, vi. 331 

Gobad, viii. 53, 289, 296, 
364 

Gola, iv. 384 
Golgot, viii. 379 
Golitbl&b, v. 348 
Golkonda, id. 412; vii. 

49, 109, 139, 320, 336 
Gonaati (R), i. 49 
Gouda, ii. 449 
Gondal {also Kondal), iii. 
264 ; v. 438 

*Gondhiina (Kandana), 
vii. 59 

Gondwana, iv. 402 ; vi. 

30, 233, 550; vii. 10, 50 
Gopalgir (garb), iii. 104 
Gopamau, viii, 391 
^Gorakhpur, i. 56; iii. 
294; v. 324, 381; vi. 
39, 321 

Govindw&l, vi. 265, 270, 


H&la-kandi, i. 316, 379 
Haldr, i. 444 
Haldeo, v. 399 
Haldi, iv. 285 ; v. 90 . 

Haldi-ghdt, v. 398 
Haldipdr, vii. 33 
Halin (R), iii. 433, 495 
Halwad, v. 444 
Hal wan, i. 447 
Hamaddn, vi. 239 
HamCiwardn, vi. 554 
Haiubiitd, iv. 232 
HamirpCir, v. 464 ; vi. 30 
Hanbwal, i. 87, 357 
H&ndiya, vii. 395, 495 
Handu, iv. 551 
Hanjar, ii. 200 
Hankdra, i. 339 f 
Hdnsi, i. 58, 394 ; ii. 135, 
140, 297, 352, 354, 370, 
372, 375; iii. 300 ;iv. 8 
Hans-mahbl, v. 362 
Hanswa, v. 279 
Handr, iv. 126 
Hdpur, iii. 525 
Hard, vi. 523 
Harbi-kbir, iv* 8 
Hardab, ii. 52 
Hardwar, i. 52 ; iii. 458, 
510 ; vi, 382 ; viii. 170, 
230, 352 
Hari (R), ii. 291 
Hariib, ii. 578 
Haripdr, vi. 302 
*Haris ( Hariscbaudar- 
’ garb), vii. 60 
Harj, i. 37 
Harmakbt, i. 46, 64 
Haroli, iv. 63 
Harradawa, ii. 527 
Harrdn, i. 465 
Harrzbna, ii. 380; iv. 308, 
548 

Harrd (R),iv. 231 ; vi. 367 
Harslra, vii. 60 
Harfcdla, vii. 496, 498 
Hardj, i. 34 
Hardr, iv. 248 
Harytib, ii. 578 
Hasak, i. 92 

Hasan&bbd, vii. 412 ; viii. 
16 

Hasan Abddl, v, 457 ; vi. 
310, 367 

Hasanpura, vii. 306 
Hashimiya, i. 420 
Hasbtnagar, vi. 368 
Has! (llj, i. 153 
Hasora, i. 46 
Hast Ain, 152 


* Go wab (R), Gumti 
Gowblpbra, v. 385 
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Hastinbpdr, Ti. 536; viii. 
Hat&npur, iii. 554 [10 

Hathk&nt, iv. 65, 67, 416 ; 

v. 102 

HatyA vi. 308-9 
Haur, i. 468 
Hauz-i ’ Albi, iii. 226 

Rani, ii. 382 

Rasul turn, t. 58 

Hawaritin, i. 72 
Hazbra, i. 303, 304 ; t. 
223, 232 ; vi. 368 ; viii. 
81 

Hazara Fbrigh, vi. 368 
Hazbrbt, viii. 92 
Hazarmard, i. 445 

hSJ 1 - 400 ’ 401 

Ilelraand, i. 117, 467 
Hemakot, i. 340 
HemakOt, i. 46, 64 
Hendmand, i. 467. See 
Hindmand 
Hiili, 33 
Hilf, i. 68 
Hinm, i. 45 
Hitns, i. 126 
Hind, i. 45, 53; iii. 28 
Hind and Sind, i. 188 
Hindal; vi, 295 
Hindan (R), viii. 147 
Hindbiri, l. 169 
Hindi, ii. 370 
Hindia, iv. 391, 396, 503 ; 
v, 290, 441 ; vi. 84, 124, 
559 

Hindmand, i. 117 ; ii. 415 
Hindon, i. 59, 395 
Hindu Roll, v. 223 ; vii. 78, 
81,82 

Hinddn, v. 490 
Hindiipat, iv. 29 
Hindustan, i. 147 
Hinduwara, v. 398 
H indw^n (Hindaun),iv.81 
Hindw&ri, iv. 67 
Hir, i. 50 
Hira, i. 50 
Hirbptir, viL 54 
HiKit, i. 419 ; ii. 136; iv. 

106, 167; vi, 565 
Histir Sbbdm&n, v. 398 
Hisbr Firozab, ^ iii. 298, 
Hissar Firoza, j 354; iv. 

8, 249 ; vi. 225 
Hiss&r, v. 230, 237 
Hladani, i. 50 
Hodal, v. 27 RKSid 
Hodhna, iv. 548 
Horitai, i. 468 


Horm&ra, i. 468 
Hormbz, iv, 95, 126. See 
Hurmdz 

Hoshiybrpiir, viii. 167 
Hubalin, i. 16 
Hugli, ) vii. 31, 211; viii. 
Hdgbli, ) 127.327,379 
Iidnd, i. 48 ; ii. 439 
HurmOz, i. 69 ; ii. 506, 
507; iii. S3; iv. 95, 126 
Husaini, i. 335 
Husainpur, vii. 512 
Husain Sbgar, vii* 117 
Husbka-pura, i. 64 
Hushkara, i. 64 
Ilydtila, i. 472 
Hypanis, i. 514 

Ibn Kbwbn, i. 15 
Ibrabimpur, vi. 47 
Ibri, l 37 
TdaKib&d, vii. 307 
Fdar,v. 312, 360, 369,402, 
404 ; vi. 42 
Jj&rl, ii. 368, 369 
IkdCilaA iii. 283, 294, 298, 
Ikdbr, i 308; iv. 8, 10; 

vi. 224 

IMhbb&s,iv. 457; v. 321, 
375, 437, 512 ; vi. 408 
Imbn&bad, ii. 277 ; viii. 
80, 114 

Imtiykz-garh, vii. 534 
Indbn (R), vii. 59 
rndapdr, vii. 54 
Indar, i. 52 

Indar-dar-bandi, ii. 124 
Indarbb, ii. 407 ; iii. 401, 
480. Also Andarab 
Indari. iv. 242 
Indarpat, \ ii. 216; iii. 
Indarprast,} 148,227,228, 
303; iv. 477; vi. 538; 
viii. 10 
India, i. 20 
Indiranee (R), vii. 59 
Indore, vi. 396 
Jndri, iv. 28 ; v. 485 
’Mk, L 420, 452 
HrAk-i-’Ajaxni, i. 420 ; ii. 

577;iv.'l67,186;vi.566 
Ir&ki-i ’Arabi, i. 420 
Fr&n, vi. 548 ; vii. 243 ; 
viii. 258 

IrAsvb (R), i. 48, 62 
Fraj, )vi. 108, 160, 161; 
Frich, j vii. 7 
Irijpdr, iii, 79 
Irivab, ‘ 


Irjab, 


ii. 578 ; iii. 408 


Fr-Rahtala, vii. 16 
J Fsa, vi. 106 
’Fs&kbel, ii. 441 
Iskandarpur, v. 381 ; vi. 
44 

Islbmbbad, vii, 263, 275 
IsUim-garb, iv. 494, 499 
Islbmpuri, vii. 346, 363, 
383 

Isr&l, vi. 522 
Istakbar, i. 418, 419 
IstiyA ii. 293 
Ftimddpur, viii. 53 
’Iwaz, iii. 36, 47 

J aba, i. 13, 76 
Jabalpur, vii. 47 
Jabba, vi. 456 
Jabbal, ii. 137, 153, 154, 
282, 286, 291, 577 
Jabhan,'(iii. 470, 475, §18, 
Jaban, j 522 
Jadrawar, i, 34, 36 
Jag-dara, vi. 80 
Jagdesptir, vi. 56 
Jagann&th, v. 511 ; vi. 

36, 86; viii 439 
Jagat, v. 438 
Jagna, vii. 534 
Jahbban, iv. 49 
Jahan, vi 298 
Jahana, vii. 508 
Jalianbbbd, vi. 86 
Jabangir-nagar, vi. 330 ; 

vii. 65, 241 
Jahangirpur, vi. 302 
Jabbn-numA iii. 434, 495, 
496; iv. 16, 94, 234 
Jab an-pau ah , iii. 4 4 8 , 5 0 3 , 
589 

Jahni, v. 507, 508 
Jahra, iv. 61 

Jailam (R), i. 63 ; ii. 139, 
456 ; iii. 476 ; iv. 5*25 
Jaimdr, i. 66 
Jainagar, viii. 344, 365, 
367“ 

Jaipdr, i. 167, 169, 177, 
178 ; viii. 44, 52 
Jaihvar, v. 438 
Jajahoti, i. 57, 383 
Jajnrnu, i. 54 ; viii. 221 
J&jnagar, ii. 314 ; iii. 112, 
116, 117, 234, 312, 
314; iv. 10 
Jbjhotf, i. 384 
J&jpftr, iii. 113 
Jajd Sar&i, vii. 397 
Jaban (R), iv. 106 
Jakasb (R), i. 50 
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Jakkar, vii. 164 
J&l, iii. 415, 485 
Jalalabad, v. 282,424 ; vi. 
313, 428; vii. 416; viii. 
172 

'JalSli, ii. 362; iii. 105; 

iv, 444 ; v. 74, 88 
Jalandhar, i. 62 ; ii. 347 ; 
iii. 30,162, 621 ; iv- 51, 
73, 520; v, 237; vi. 
378, 550 ; vii. 417 
Jales&r, ii. 380; iv. 22, 23, 
26,47, 287,380; v. 386, 
414, 504 ; vi, 186 ; viii. 
53, 228 

Jfilhfir, iv. 39, 68 
J all Sit, viii. 388-9 
Jalkand, viii. 176 
Jal-khet, iv. 546 
Jalkota, iii. 90 
J&lna, vii. 11, 30 5 
Jalnapur, vi, 102; vii. 11 
Jfilor, ii, 238; v, 283, 354, 
363, 440 
JaMgar, i. 234 
Jaldpara, v. 307 
Jalw&li (R), i. 176, 188 
Jam&ri, v. 359 
Jambhd, i. 504 
Jambo, iv. 96 
Jamd (R), iii. 410, 413, 
476, 482, 483, 522 ; iv. 
4, 49 

Jamkhir, vii. 16 
Jammd, iii. 467, 471, 517, 
519 ; iv. 56, 58, 415 ; 
vi. 125, 374, 555, 562 ; 
viii. 122 

Jammd £R), iii. 519 
damn a, i. 54 
Jamnuari, i. 50 
Jampa, i. 71 

Jamrdd, v. 455; vi. 314; 

viii. 77 
Jamd, ii. 369 
d&mdd, vii. 465 
Jamdn, vii. 240 ; viii. 96 
Jamdnd, iv. 458 
Janawal, i. 86, 357 
Jandar, i. 380 
Jandara, i. 394 
Jandardz, i. 40, 380 
Jand&wal, 465 
Jandi&r, l 380 
Jan&i&w&r, i. 465 
Jandrdd, } L. 27, 34, 40, 
Jandar, | / 7, 83, 380 
Jaagar, i. 387, 483 
Jangazbati, vi. 437 
Jangli, 1. 68 

vol. Tin. 
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Jddb, iii. 160, 621 
Jddhan, vii. 60 
I ddbpdr, iv. 406, 531. See 
Joudhpur 
Juki, v. 211 
Jblak, vi. 239 
Jumna (R), i. 49, 54 ; iv. 

4; vi. 77, 78. Also JCm 
Jdn, i. 250, 313 ; iv. 463 
J&n (R), ii. 42,52; iii. 79; 

iv. 477; v.214; vi. 225 
Jun&garh, v. 350, 405, 

438, 459, 461, 466; vi. 
90 

Jdnd, \iv. 458, 459; v. 
Jdndb, j 18; vi. 46, ■ See 
Channdh 

*Jdnd (Ch&wand), vii. 60 
Junir, vi. 235, 437 ; vii. 

17, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60 
Jftraffc, ii. 402 
Jur-fattan, i. 68 
JArj&n, i. 45 ; ii. 576 ; iv. 

165, 196 ; vi. 564 
Jurj&niya, ii. 577 
Jurz,i.4,10, 126. See Juzr 
*JusM (Jhost), v. 282 
J usf (Chaunsa) , v. 93 
J&tkna, v. 432 
JuzarM, i. 358 
Juzr, i. 4, 13, 25, 76, 358 
Jtizj&n, ii. 259, 576; iii. 

64; iv. 165 
Jtizj&nbn, ii, 577 
JwMa, iv. 415 
JwMMmukhi, ii. 445 ; 

iii. 318 

KabMkbnan, i. 39, 382 

Kabul, i. 72 

Kabal fatan, i. 72 
K&bar, iii. 539 ; viii. 184 ! 
Kabbatu-1 IslMn, iii, 575 
Kabil, iii. 32 
Kabrydn, i. 34 
K&bul, i. 23, 45, 63, 92, 
429 ; ii. 9, 268, 403, 
412, 413, 414; iv. 233; 

v. 222, 424, 448 
K&bol (R), i. 23,47; ii. 

465 ; iv. 238, 239 ; vi. 
313' 

KMmlist&n, ii. 425, 442, 
502 ; iii- 398 
Kbbuliz, ii. 521, 529 
Kabfilpdr, iv. 55 
Kacb, li. 49, 65, 66, 217, 
KackhJ 218, 267, 268, 
296 ; v. 440, 443; vii. 
238, 243 



Kaebb Gandbva, vii. 244 
Kacbnhkot, iv. 231 
Kacb-kot, iv. 239 
Kachchi-sarM, viii. 169 
Kachwah, iv. 274 
Kackwbra, iv. 406, 407 
Kaddapa, vii. 358 
Kadirb, i. 77, 84 
KMristan, ii. 407-9 
Kagar{R),iv. 249 ;vi. 225 
*K&gbziwbra, vii. 38 
Kahal-gbnw, iv. 462 
Kabamrdd, v. 146 
Kalian, i. 23 o, 383 
Kalian (R), vi. 308 
Kahargaon, vii. 490 
Kaharpbbcba. vii. 62 
Kab&wan, vii. 370 
Kahcbana, vii. 62 
Kahkand, i. 67 
Kahkarbn, vii. 494 
Kablbr, iv. 248 ; v. 40 
Kahmarwbli, vii. 48 
Kbbnpur (Cawnpore), iv. 
321 

KahrMr, iii. 574 
Kabram. See Kubrbm 
Kahtoli, v. 354 
Kahdra-kanil, iv. 29 
Kahwaran, ii. 284 
KaikabCm, i. 382 
Kaikbn, i. 381, 423, 448 
Kaik&n&n, i. 138, 139, 
381, 423, 456 
Kaikasbr, i. 90, 93 
Kail, iv. 103 
Kaili, iii. 548 
Kto f ii'. 130 
Kairobn, i. 445 
Kairunya, i. 14 
Kais, iii. 33 
Kaitali-sbabr, iv. 496 
Kaithal, ) i. 62; ii. 337, 
Kaitkar, \ 353, 372, 377 ; 
iii. 36, 245, 430, 494 ; 
v. 41 

Kaitoul, ii. 569, 571 
-Karcr&n, iv. 217 
Kaj, i. 391 
Kaj (R), i. 48 
Kbjadki, i. 231 
i Kaji-dbr, v. 457 
I Kajijat, i. 168 
; Kaflf (R), vii. 65 
I Kajrai, i. 57 
Kajdra, i. 384 
| KajMiha, i. 57, 383 
I Kajwarb, i. 57 
| Kbka, i. 338 
j Mkbn, i. 307 



KSMrbj, i. 387 
Kakraia, i. 509 
Kakrbni, v. 291 
Kalaba. See Kolaba 
XaKihCigh, iv. 525 
Kaladi, i. 384 
Kalabai, iv. 98, 125 
Kalakot, i. 362, 369, 370, 
402 

KaUi-kot, vii. 38 
Ivalanjer, ii. 58S 
Kalankot, i. 351 
Kalanor, \ iv.57, 66, 245 ; 
Kalanur, } v. 241, 423 
— — — (in Dakhin),vii. 28 
Kblb-pbni (R), iv. 37 ; 

vi. 313 

Kalb-pam, vi. 310 
Kalarchal, i. 46, 65. See 
also Kar&eMI and Karajal ■■ 
Kalari, i. 384 
Kalari, i. 77, 78, 79 
Kalatiir (Kalanor), iv. 239 
Kalawaz, ii. 399 
Kalbata, i. 87, 92 
Kaldab-Kabar, iv. 232 
Kalewar, ii. 241 
K&U (R), viii. 147 
^Kalidab (Kaliyada), iv. 
393 

Sail! -gang (R), vi. 66, 67 
K&lik, i. 51 

KMikot, iv. 98, 100 ; viii. 
386-7 

Kfili-nai (R), iv. 444 
Kalini (R), iii. 433, 495 ; 

iv. 256 

Kblinjar, i. 58; ii. 231, 
355, 366, 369, 407, 
564; iv. 196, 235,406, 
407, 478, 524; v. 189, 
333; vi. 9, 11,553; vii. 
21 ; viii. 214 
K &.lin jar (on tbe Indus), 
ii. 560 

Kali Sind (R), v. 325 
KMiya, vi. 387 
KaKybda, vi, 134 
Kalkal-gbati, v, 388 
Kalkbyan, i. 86 
Kallara, vi. 233 
Kallarf, i. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
129, 384 . 

Kalkr-kahbr, iv. 232 
KMna (GMna), vi. 102 
KMpi, iv. 79, 266, 378, 
393, 394,456,466, 507; 

v. 11, 105, 244, 319; 

vi. 11, 550; vii. 19; 
viii. 182, 215, 439 
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Kandabel, ) i. 14, 29, SO, 
Kandbbfl, > 34,38,106, 
Kandbbbel, ) 127, 128, 
152, 385,440, 465; ii. 
415 

Kandabbr (ancient), i. 14, 
21, 22, 48, 52, 63, 73, 
91, 127, 152, 445; vi. 
537 

(modern), i. 117, 

238, 303, 307 ; ii. 415; 
v. 207, 219 ; vi. 130, 
302, 383; vii. 64, 87, 
89 ; viii. 145 

— (Dakhin), vi. 70, 

323, 412 ; vii. 25, 52, 58 
Kandahat, ii. 239 
Kandail, i. 83 
Kandbk, vi. 86 
Kandama, ii. 473 
Kandbna, vii. 272, 273, 
373, 382-3 
Kandar, iii. 463, 514 
Kandbr, iv. 265 
Kandaria, viii. 386 
Kandarina, i. 86 
Kandhbla, i. 385 
Kandbbr, i. 445 ; iv. 265 
Kandbarak, i. 231 
Kandur, iii. 90 
Kaner, iv. 464 
Kbtigra, ii. 34, 445, 505 ; 
iii. 465 ; iv. 67; v. 355, 
507 ;vi. 374, 381, 517; 
vii. 68 

Kanbbyat (Kambay), iii. 
258 

KbnM-gazin, iii. 432 
Kbnbpur, ii. 458 
Kanbbn, iii. 86 
Kanikbnbn, i. 34 
Kanja, i. 16, 86, 90 
*Kanjb (read Kicba),v.87 
Kanji, i. 56, 66 
Kbnjna, vii. 53 
Kankan, i. 67, 68 
Kankara, i. 58 
Kankdazb, vi. 554 
Kankyu, i. 58 
Ivannazbbn, 1 i. 29, 34,40, 
Kannazbbr, ) 119, 389 
Kanobari (E), iii, 90 
Kbnsa, vii. 355 
Kantal, v. 420 
Kant-barbhi, iii. 261 
Kant Gola, iv. 384 ; v. 

413,498,500 
Kantbbr, iv. 12 
Kbnti, vii. 55 
Kanfcifc, i. 55 ; v. 94, 95 


Kanblapbr, v, 48 
Kanbr, v. 266 ; viii. 3K6 
Kan-vibbr, i. 148 
Kanwbba, iv. 267 
■*Kanwahin, iv. 245 
Kbnwarf, iii. 106 
Kan wbri -garb, vii. 272 
Kbpish, i. 47 
Kara, i. 306 
Karb, iv. 106 
Kbrabbgb, i. 303 ; v. 228, 
311, 314 
Kbrb-bela, i. 365 
Karbcbi, i. 374 
Karbehil, iii. 617. See 
Karajal and Kalarcbal 
Kbrad, iv. 106 
Karbgar, v. 451 ; vi. 80, 81 
Karbh, iv. 106 
Karaj, i. 14 

Kara-jal, iii. 241. See 
Kar4cb.il and Kalbrchal 
Karbjbng, i. 63, 73 
Karaka, i. 509 
Karakbitai, ii. 402 
*Karakbpbr {correction of 
Gorakbpdr), v. 381 
Karambatan, ii. 311 
Karamhatti, iii. 54 
Karan, i. 90 
Karan-tirat, i. 55 
Karb~sb (K), iii. 452, 507 
Karatigin, v. 229 
Karaza, viii. 284 
Karbahb, i. 190. 
Karcba-barh , vii. 62 
Kardan, i. 138, 139, 381 
Xardar4y4, i. 72 
Kbrez, vi. 348 
Kargisbgbbl, ii. 561 
Karbarb, vi. 58 
Kari (Kaira), v. 179, 364, 
369, 431,432, 433,446; 

vii. 243 

Karibt, i. 59 ; iv, 97 
Karil, iv. 248 
K ark 4M, vii. 144 
Karki, vii. 89 
Karkine, i. 510 
Karkinitis, i. 510 
Kark-kb4na, iv. 231 
Karkbz, L 14 
Karm4j, vi. 567 
Karm4n, ii. 221 
Karmnbs (E), iv. 283 
Kbrmbt, i. 87, 90 
Karn4l, iii. 261,262,263, 
264, 300 ; iv. 552; v. 
355 ; vi. 296 ; vii. 419 ; 

viii. 61, 81, 82 


Kalbl, iii. 54 
Kaluwbl, viii. 94 
Kalwbn, i. 38, 80 
KMwai*, v. 166 
K41 wi, i. 27, 30, 384 
Kalybn, vii. 54, 179 
Kalybni, vii. 127 
Kbmb, viii. 228 
Kama, vi. 213 
Kbma (E), vi. 313 
Kbman, i. 25, 361 
Kbman-pabbn, viii. 55' 
Kamargarb, vi. 140 
Kambun, iv. 484 ; v. 497, 
541 ; vi. 229, 561 ; viii. 
45. Also Kumbun 
Kambal, i. 119 
Kambala, : iii. .245'"" : 
Kambali, i. 29, 34, 77, 
80 

Kambalmir, v. 276. 
Kombalmir 

Kambby, \ i. 27, 30,. 34, 
Kambbya, f 38, 39, 66, 
Kambbyat, | 67, 77, 84 ; 
Kambhbit, ) ii. 163 ; in. 
31,33, 43, 74,163, 2 56, 
259 ; iv. 4 ; v. 193, 3 % 43, 
405, 435; vi. 15, 317, 
318, 353; vii. 238 
Kambil, iv. 47 
Kambila, iii. 614 
Kambbl, vii. 90 
Kbmhal, i. 27, 30, 363 
Kamkar, i. 25 
Kampat, vi. 413 
Kampil, 1 iii. 105, 246 ; 
Kampila, f iv.48, 58,455; 

v. 74, 87 ; vi. 537 
Kbmrb, ) i. 11,13,57, 76,- 
Kamrdn, > 361 ; ii 307, 
Kamrbp, ) 308, 310,312; 

v. 511 ; vii. 144, 265 
Kbmnbul, i. 39, 40 
Kbmul, i. 16 
Kambn, viii. 365 
Kan, i. 338 
Kanak, viii, 167 
Kanarpur, i. 152 
Kambb, iv. 96 
Kancbi, i. 16 
Kanauj,i. 19, 21,23,33,45, 
49,54,90,91, 147,454 ; 
ii. 41,45,51, 170, 241, 
297, 368,427,456,533; 

iv. 5, 26, 178, 205,263, 
278, 368,378,419,526; 

v. 304; vi. 552, 558, 
563 ; viii. 420 

Kand, i. 52 
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Karn&tik, vi. 549 ; vxi.126 j 
139 

Xarndl, yii. 391 
Karoda, iii. 286 
Jvaroha, i. 68 
Karor, iv. 398 
Karra, ii. 348, 362, 355, 
366, 379, 380 ; iii. 153, 
260, 312, 596; iv. 282; 
v. 94, 288, 420 ; vm. 
215,311,408 ^ 

Karra-M&nikptir, u. 355, 
379 ; iii. 36 ; iv. 266 
Karsib, i. 50 
Kartal, v.454, 464 
Kartir, i. 52, 139, 143, 207 
Karwa, i. 55 
KarwMl, i. 190 
Karwfui, i. 138 
Karwi (R), v. 492 
Karya-ganj, viii. 422 
Karzkfc, i. 394, 395 
K&s, ii. 577 
K&sa, vii. 355 
Kasahla (R), ii. 540, 542, 
543 

Kasair, i. 77 
Kashin, ii. 577 
Kasdan, i. 29 
Kasdfir, i. 34, 38, 39 
Kashfm, vi. 239 
Kfishbin, i. 5, 361 
K fish gar, i. 429 ; ii. 268 
Kashmir, i. 19, 23, 45, 63, 
90, 178, 444 ; ii. 42, 
411, 455; iii. 476; iv. 
496 ; v. 206, 235, 411, 
460; vi. 304, 307, 367-, 
372; vii. 97, 98 
KashOn, iii. 539 
Kashwixi, ii. 577. 
Kksim-b&z&r, viii. 325 
KAsipdr, viii. 45 
Kaskar, ii. 247 
Kaskih&r, i : _77 
Kasmandf, ii. 375 
Kasmdr, i. 238 
Kasna, viii. 192 
Kasran, i. 14, 81, 84 
Easr-band, i. 77,81 
Kasr-kajdr&n, ii. 293 
Kasrkand, i. 29, 34 
Kassa, i. 121, 126, 201 
Kasur, iii. 527 ; vii. 491 
Katnh, iii. 449, 505 
Katak, v. 443 ; vi. 408 
Katak-Ban&ras, v. 386 
388 , 423, 511 
Kataka, iii. 598 
Kataljahr, vii. 60 
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Kohrkm, ii. 216 ; iii. 621. 

See Kuhram 
Koilad, viii. 386 
Koji, viii. 386 
Koka, vi. 90 

Eokan, vii. 52, 59, 289. 

Also Konkan 
Kokanda, y. 341, 397, 
398, 400 ; vi. 59, 438 
Kokar country, iii. 36 
Kokarmanda, vii. 395 
Kokra, vi. 79, 344 
Kol,,i. 15; ii. 222,224, 
343, 358, 380; iv. 13, 
,50 ; v. 74, 87 ; viii. 228, 
321. Also Koel 
Kol (in Dakhin), vii. 53 
Kol'ctb, v. 227, 229, 230, . 
392 

Kolbba, vii. 290, 355; 

viii. 285 
Kolhbi, v. 268 
Eolapur, vii. 56, 338 
Kolhs, vii. 411 
KoHwhra, v. 193 
Kombalmfr, \v. 276, 326, 
Kombbalmir,) 341, 397, 
410; vi. 58 
Kornbha, vii. 59 
Konikam (Konkan), i. 4 
Kona, v. 266 
KonCijdr, y. 266 
Eon dal {or Gondal),iii. 264 
Eonkan, i. 4, 60 ; ii. 202. 

Also Eokan 
Eopkes, i. 514 
Kor, vi. 309 

Eora, vii. 233 ; viii. 221, 
341,342,408 _ 

Korh Jakhnhbhd, vm. 50, 
52 

Korax, i. 510 
Koii, i. 446 ; v. 375 
Eoriya, vi. 144^ 
Koriya-ganj, viii. 310 
Eorok-ondame, i. 51 0 
Korok-ondametis, i 510 
Korwhi, viii. 58 
Kor-zamin, i. 237 
Eosba, i. 77 

Eosi(R), ii.316; m.293 
Eot, ii. 456 
Kota, v. 325; viii. 57 
Kotara, i. 296 
Eotbi, iv. 75 
Kotila, iii. 430, 449, 4o5, 
456,-458, 493, 505; vi. 
523, AlsoKt tila 
Kdtah-bhz-b'ab, u. 287 
Eot-pakali, vi. 57 


Kimhr, iv. 19 
Kin, i. 72 

Kinhr, iv. 278 ; vi. 11 
Kinta-i Hanz, iii. 491 
Kinjar, i. 400 
Einkot, i. 244 
*Kinkdta (Gangdt), iv. 

244, 247 < 

Einnazbdn, i. 14 
Kiorai, vii. 12 
Kipcbak, i. 304 ; v. 145 
Kir, i. 77, 80, 83; vii. 318 
Kira, i. 24 
Eira-tal, i. 274 
Eiraj, i. 124, 125, 189, 
390, 391, 441 ; vi. 463 
Eiranj, i. 5, 25 
Eirfit, ii 464, 466 
Kirbdn, i. 14 
Kird&n, i. 381 
Kiri, ii. 150, 273; iv.138, 
198 

Kirk&um, i. 510 
Kir Khybn, i. 77, 81, 83,, ! 
84 

Kirmhn, i. 14, 27, 33,151, 

I 417, 453 ; ii. 193, 194, 
398,402, 551; iv. 95 
Eirusi, i. 80 
Kis, i. 15, 67, 365 
Kish, i. 80 ; ii. 413, 415 
Kisham , v. 2 23 , 228 
Kishan-Gang (E), vi. 372, 
373; vii. 30 

Eisbangarh, viii. 52, 367, 
370 

Eisbt, v. 46 < 

Eisbtiwar, vi. 373 
Kistna (E), vii. 368, 383 
Kit, i. 53 
Kiyhra, viii. 311 
Kiyhtasa, i. 109 
Kiz, i. 29, 34, 38, 80, 365, 
4-56 

Kizkhnhn, i. 39, 382 
Kobus, i 514 
Kochi, iv. 244 
Kodal, viii. 55 
Eoel, iv, 270, 272 ; vm. 

117. See Kol 
Koeena (E), vii. 364 
Eoh, iii. 177 ; iv. 81 
Kohhna, iii. 381 _ 

Kobht, vi. 456 ; vix. 9& 
Koh-hatah, vii. 6o^ 
Koh-phya, i. 381 ; u. 3*5; 

iii. 350 

Kohila, iv. 55 , . 

Kobisthn, l 419 ; m 136: 

iv. 167; vi. 567 ; viu. 9^ 


Khizrhbhd, iii. 77 , 300, 
350, 351, 550 ; v. 408 ; 
vii. 86, 106 ; vim 134 
Ehizrpdr, vi. 73 ; vii. 144, 
269 

Khojand, i. 429 # 

Ehor, iii. 31, 246 ; vi, 309 
Eboraja, viii. 322 
Eliorandi, prop . Gkor- 
nad£ (R), vii. 59 
Kbudabad, viii. 92 [391 
Khui ista-buny hd, vii. 194, 
KhiUdkbdd, vii. 194, 395 
Ebuld-manzil, vii. 407 
E'hnlm, iii. 400 
Khunduz. See Eundxiz 
Ehdr, i. 77, 80; iv. 47 
Khuram (E), ii. 441 
...Ehurhshn, i. 20, 452 ; u* 
154, 268, 269, 280 ; vi. 
Kburda, vi. 79, 355 [564 
Ivhurd-Kabul, v. 424 
Kburfakhn, iv. 126 
Khdr Eakhlia, !. 84 
Ehurrainhbhd, iii. 572 

Kliushhb, i. 312 ; iv. 232, 
234,387 

Khut&n, iv. 171 ; vi. 545, 
554, 565 

Kbutlan, L 472; v. 229 
Kkuzisthn, i. 400; n. 568 
Khwhja Khizr, v. 74 
Khwhja Riwhj, v. 228 
Khw&ja Zaid, vii. 80 
Ehwhrasm, \ i. ^ 45, .429' ; 
Ehwhrazni, > ii. 153,154, 
Khwhrizm, ) 232,. 577 ; 

iv. 167, 176 
Khyssore, vi. 456 
Eia, i. 77 

Kich, ii. 559, 562 
Kicha, \\y t 41. 82 ; v. 87 

*Kickar,r 
Kidhn, ii. 286 

{dliur {prop. Gidnor), 

v. 381 

Kikhn, i. 116, 117>- 128, 
381 ; ii. 415 
Kilhghar, vii. 106, 107 
Kilahht, i. 69 
KilakCtn, i. 16 
Eila-i sufed, i. 416 
Kili, iii. 166, 168 
Killd-i futub, vii 364 
Eilkhyhxij i. 16, 90 
Eilmak, vi. Ill 
Kilo-kharU ii. 331 ; m. 
Kilii-ghari,} 126, 135, 
136 148,227, 525, 620; 
iv. 477 ; viii. 11 
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Kotta, ii 456 
•Kowah. (RJ, iii SO 7 
Kranghir, Tiii . 388 
Xrokala, i. 509 
KOch, Ii. 310 ; vi. 59, 72, 

' ; 73, 5o3 .■ 

— — Bihar, vii 65, 144, 
265, 269 

. HhjO, vii 65 

*Kudi (R),iv. 457; ■v. 375 
Kufa, i. 420, 426, 427 
Kniej, i. 418 
B ats, I. 33 
Killian' (R), iii. 79 
Kuhl (R),i. 49 
Kuliram, ii. 216, 297, 300, 
302, 376; iii. 36, 73, 
245, 621 ; vi 198 
Kui, i 417, 41S 
Kuj (R), i. 48 
K Ofe, iii. 464, 468, 514, 
516 

Kulaibnagar, iii. 138 
Kdlam, i. 68, 95 ; iii. 31 

Mali, i. 77, 85 

Kulbarga, iii. 247, 258 ; 
iv. 96, 121 ; vi. 231, 
557 ; vii. 28, 55, 126, 
324, 534 
Kulhhfcb, iii. 33 
Kuli, i, So 
Kulim, viii. 387 
Kulpuk, vii. 411-12 
Kbm, Iii. 491, 577 ; iv. 
KnmmJ 196 
Knmhr, i 8, 13, 23 
Kiimbra-samuhdar, vi. 74 
KnmaOn, ) ii, 408, 462 ; 
KimiayOn, ) iv. 50 ; vii. 

107; viii. 347, 348 
Rumba, i. 139, 143, 144 
Kumhh, i. 159,161 
Kumbber, viii. 208, 213, 
225,227,321,362,363, 
367 

Kdnak, i. 56 
KOnarpal, iii. 80 
Kim a. war, i. 46 
Kdnch, ii. 459 
Kunclif-ran, iii. 324 
Kundaki, i. 60 
Kundali, iv. 22 
Kundiiz, ii. 143, 154 ; iii. 

398, 479 ; v. 224, 392 
Kuner (R), ii. 465; vi. 
313 i:n\r\/ : Uv 

■ Kunjh, iv. 460 
Kunjpdra, viii, 148, 170, 
278 

Kunjh, i. 72 
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Kunwhri (R), iii. 79 I 
KOpila, iii. 455, 493, 505, 
510, oil. See Kutila 
KOra, i 16 I 

Ktiraj, i. 189, 197, 391 | 

*KurakhOr, iv. 7 
Kuramania, ii. 568 i 

ICuriat, ii. 465 
Kunkhet, iv. 439; v. 318 ; | 
vi. 536, 539 , | 

Kurwan, ii. 576 
Khsa, i. 84 1 

Kuskri (R), i 64 
Kusdar, i. 118, 456 ; ii. 
18, 242, 268, 435 ; iv. 
159, 160, 174 ; v. 557 
Kuslik-firozi, ii. 333 
Kuslik-i sabz, ii. 382 
Kusbk-i shikar, iii. 303, 
353 

Kiitila, iii. 455 ; iv. 24, 
25, 27, 32,53. 75, 247; 
v. 357. See Kotila 
Kuwari (R), iii. 542 
Kuwhshir, i. 417 
Kuzdhr, i. 465 

L&bet, i 14 
Labi, i. 37, 38 
L&daft (R), i. 50 
Ladakh, vii. 164 
Lhdan (R), 1. 52 
Lad&na, v. 48 
Lhdgbon, viii. 97 
Ladbd Sarki, v. 74 
Lafat, i. 14 

Laghman, ii. 442. See 
Lamghhn 
Labair, v. 102 
Lhbari, i. 49, 378 ; ii, 316 
Lab & war, i. 46, 91 ; ii. 59 
L&biriya, i. 378 
LaknOr (Lahore), iii. 526 
Labor,' } ii. 59, 129, 281, 
Lahore, J 294, 426, 440, 
464 ; iii. 107, 200, 526 ; 
iv. 56, 76, 201,241; v. 
108, 313, 459; vi. 10, 
265 ; viii. 60, 114, 353 
Labor, i 91 

Lahori bandar, i, 251,277, 
374 

Lahrbwat, iii, 227, 303 
Labsa, i, 69 ; iii. 33 
LahOr, i. 65 

Lahdr, ii. 59, 129. See 
Lahore 

Lhkba, i. 138, 145, 369 
LakhanpOr, vi. 126, 128 
Lakhi, i. 501. See Lakki 


Lakhi Jangal, iv. 398 ; 

■ viii. 265 
Lakbnanr, ii. 319 
Lakbnauti, ii. 260, 301, 
307,317, 329,343,380; 
iii 36, 112, 120, 121, 
234, 243, 539; v. 95, 
415; vi. 224, 226, 553 
Laklmor, iv. 384 ; v. 215, 
50 5 

Lakki, L 250, 2«o ; ii. 
242 

Lakk’alavi, I. 481 
Lakri, i. 234 
Lbkwaram, i. 71 
♦Lakmg {cor, of Alan g). 
L6.1 Bhgb, vi. 390, 395, 
418 

Laldong, viii. 175, 183 
Lamankaii, i. 47 
Lambri, i. 70 

Lamgbbn, i. 47 ; ii 22, * 
426, 435, 436 ; iv. 163 ; 
v. 233 ; vi. 568 
Lamghbnat, ii. 436 
LCimuri, i. 71 
Lhnda (R), vi. 313 
Landye (R), ii. 465 
Lan gar Kandahar, i. 240 
Lanhaur, ii. 59 
LaniabalOs, i. 71 
Lank, i 66 
Lanka, iii. 91, 550 
Lanskar (prop, Zanskar), 
vii. 164 
Lhr, i. 378 
L£tr (li), i. 526 
Lbra, iii. 542 
Laran, i. 66 
Larks, iii. 298 
Larawi sea, i. 24 
Lhrdes, i. 61 
LM Bandar, i, 377 
Larike, i. 355, 357 
Larjal, i 65 
Las, i 365, 442 
Lasban-baran (R), i. 53 
Laser, vii. 15 
Lata, i. 24, 355, 357 
Lata-desa, i. 61 
Latti, viii. 24 
Lhyagkm, viii. 92 
Lxdda, i. 62 

Loh&na, i. 110, 138, 187, 
191 

Lohhna Daryk (R), i. 362, 
369 

Lolianpur, I. 362 
Loharbni, i. 49, 61, 66 
Lobari, i 240, 248 
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Mahalkarra, v. 396 
Mahanadi (R), i. 356 ; iy. 

11; v. 388 
Makandwkr!, iii. 354 
Makaratu-i Hind, ii. 44 
Makar!, iy, 16 
Mahawk, vi. 55 
Makkwali, iv. 309 
Makawan, ii. 368, 460; 

iy. 63. Also Makkkan 
MakRx-gMfc, viii. 215 
Mahdfpur, viii. 276 
Makfuza, i. 371, 372, 442, 
465, 482 

Makgknw, vii. 12 
Maki (R),i. 356 ; v. 435; 
yi. 356, 363 

Makindari (Rj, j v. 344; 
Makindri, j 435; vi. 
16, 37 

Mahindwari, iv. 25 
Mahir, vi. 47 
Makla, iv, 398 
Mah minkra, iv. 5 25 
Makimidkbkd (Dakhin), 

v. 196, 353, 369, 442 ; 

vi. 16 

Mahmudabkd (Bengal), 
vi. 45 

Makoba, i. 383; ii. 232, 
462; iv. 13; vi. 30; 
viii. 215 

Mahpklpur, iii. 354 
Mahr, ii. 368 
Makrard, viii. 372 
Mahrht, vi. 563; vii. 126 
Makrat-des, i. 60 
Makrauli, v. 74 
Makrola, iii. 303 
Mahk, vi. 90 
M6M11, vii. 56, 59 
Makkmahra, i. 60 
Makur, vi. 232, 563 
Makura, i. 54, 59 
Mahwa, i. 296 
Mahwkr!, vi. 106 
Mahyak, i. 84 
Maibar, i. 366 
Maidara, i. 87 
Mhild!, i. 37 ^ 

Maimanak, vii. 76, 79 
Mairtka, v. 274. See 
Mirtka 

Majad, vi. 566 
Majhkwan, ii. 458 
Mailikitan, ) . 

Majlipatan, J 1 * u 
Makali, i. 272-3, 323 
Makkm, iv. 230 
Makandara, viii. 271 


Lohkwar, L 62, 65 ; ii. 
59. 392, 456 ; iii. 36. 
See Lhhore 
Lokgknw, vii. 56, 59 
Lokgarh, v. 207 ; vi. 97 ; 
vii, 424 

Lokkot, ii. 455, 464, 467 ; 
iv. 497 

Lohor (LakoTe),ii,301 ,303 ■ 

Lokdr (Lahore), ii. 59, 2-10 

Lohii, v. 206 

Lon!, ii. 345 ; iii. 432, 495 

Lonihara, vii. 18 

Loruh, ii. 240 

Loska, i. 77 

Luar, i. 16 [492 

Lucknow, iv, 276, 280 ; v. 
Lndfhna, ) i v.53 ; v . 4 2 2; 
Ludbiyhna, J viii. 107 
Luhkranf, i. 49 
Luhar!, v. 206 
Lkk, ii. 242 

Luknor, iv, 384. Bee 
Lakhnor 
Lulu, i. 16, 90 
Ldluwa, i. 86 
Lkn, viii. 340 
Lundy e (Ii), vi, 313 
Ldniya, i. 91 
Lus, i. 29 

Ma’har, i. 69 ; iii. 32, 33, 
45, 47, 50, 74, 78, 85, 
243, 339, 550, 618 
Mackehri, viii. 228 
Mhchin, i. 45, 46 ; iii. 32 ; 

iv. 96. Also Mahh Cb'in 
Maehiwhra, v. 96; viii. 

106, 107 
Mackkl!, vi. 390 
Mackhli-ganw, vii. 12 
Machu (Ii), i. 522 
Mad, i 406 , 

Madad, iv. 496 
Madades, i. 54 
Madkin, v. 152 
Madkran, v. 385 ; vi. 326 
Madhgarh, vi. 57 
Mkdihr, i. 87, 91 
Madras, viii. 325 
Madnrh, iii. 91 ; vii. 139 
Mahkkalastkn, i. 59, 60 
Mahkhan, ii. 458, 460 ; 
vi. 564 ; viii, 66. Also 
Makawan 

Makk Chin, i. 64, 71. Also 
Macbln 
Makain, v. 57 
Mahk-Eht, vii. 38 
Mahkli, i. 34 


Makanpur, v. 499 
Makkad, iv. 496 
Makhskskhkd, vii, 32 
Makhda, viii. 380 
*Mklda!kn (oor* of Bk- 
kiklkn). 

Makida, ii. 315 
Maknktb, vii. 54 
Makrhn, i. 14, 28, 29, 30, 
33, 40, 80, 151, 152, 
417, 424, 456 ; ii. 131, 
242, 559, 562, 564 
Makrknat, ii. 559 
Makskdkbkd, viii. 210, 
223, 228, 265 
Mklkbkr, i. 468 ; iv. 96 ; 

vi. 549 ; viii. 385. Also 
Mklfbkr 

Malkn, i. 431 
Mklkn, iv. 106 
Malkwankr, viii, 336 
Malawi, v. 91 
Mklda, iv. 372 ; vi. 45, 
77, 348 
Maldkn, i. 30 
Malgall!, vi. 369 
Mklgarh, vi. 141 
*Malkir, vii. 472. Bee 
Malir and Mulhir 
Malku, iv. 327 
Mali, i. 15, 85, 522 
M alia, i. 56, 66 
Mklia, i. 445, 450, 522 ; v. 

444, 446 
Mali Bkrx, i. 56 
Mkliba, i. 126, 442 
Mklibkr, i. 68; iii. 31; 
iv. 103 ; viii. 202. Also 
M&lkbhr 

Mali Fatan,I i. 69, 72; 

Fitan, j iii. 32 

Mali-Kafcan, i. 72 
Mklikona, iv. 64 
Malikpur, ii. 395 ; iii. 383 
*Mal!r,)iii. 256; vii. 309, 
Mklir, j 311, 312. Also 
Mulkir 

Mklja, iii. 354 
Malkand, vi. 80 
Malkapkr, v. 337 ; vi. 394 ; 

vii. 383, 406 
Malkker, vii. 293 
Malkonsak, iv. 416 
Malian, i. 87, 89 
Mallawan, viii. 175 
MMurksa, iv. 508 
Mklwa, i. 60, 91; ii, 351 ; 

iii. 31, 76, 251, 598; iv. 
260,524 ;v. 168; vi. 555 
Mklwakot, iv. 497 
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Mardi, iii. 52, 58 
MStrgala, ) ii. 27 8, 451 ; vi. 
Margallaj 809, 310 
Marti akar, \ . 10 , 

Marhkkksr, } IV ‘ 4b4 > 1,0 ‘ 
Marbata, iii. 598 
Marhera, t. 88 
Mari, vi. 450 
Manilla, i. 529 
M&rikala, ii. 278 
Marmad, ) • ™ 
MarmHi 1 - 126 ’ 441 
Marminura, ii. 150 
M armiiu, i. 52 
Martot, iv. 74 
Marustlmli, i. 441 
Marilt, ii. 350, 364 
MarCita, ii. 381, 

Marw, i. 51, 52 ; vi 585-6 
MArwAr, i. 441 ; v. 276 ; 

vi. 555; viii. 50, 52 
Marwin, ii. 455 
Masuna, v. 432-3 
Masbbad-x Mukaddas, vii. 

87 

Mashhad!, vi. 73 
Masii vii. 52 
Mfisk kn, i. 80, 81 
Maskat, i. 468, iv. 97,126; 

vii, 845 
Masnaba, i. 87 
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Rdm-Das, v. 462 
Ram Deb, i. 339 
Ramdfnpur, 1. 296 
Rbmesbar, i. 66 
R&mganga (R), i. 49 ; ii. 

463 ; viii. 118, 311 
R&mgarhjVi. 125, 126, 563 
R6.m-gh5t,viii. 306 
R&ragir, vii. 316 
Rbmnad, i 70 
Rbmpanjw&ran, v. 88 
Rbmpdr, v. 171, 326, 383 ; 
vi. 48; viii, 183, 303, 
308, 350 pass. 

RCimry, i» 70 
ECtra Sij, vii. 312 
Ran, vi. 267; v. 440, 
Rann, j 445, 446 
Ran, iii. 622 ; vi, 366 
Randanand, i. 52 
R6.ng5.nw, v. 89 
Rangina, iv. 106 
Rbnipnr, i. 241 
Rankata, vi. 316 
Rantambbor, ) iL21 9,241, 
Rantbambor, ) 324, 334, 
349, 358, 370, 380; iii. 
74, 171, 174, 540, 549, 
622; iv, 281, 395, 416, 
551, 552; v. 91, 260, 
325,493; vi. 366 
Rantbor, 1 * * , one 

BtttMrj"- 11 ’ 395 
Rantpdr, iv. 261 
Ranwir, vi. 422 
R5pd, iv. 47, 64, 65, 68, 
455; v, 74,79, 81,88; 
viii. 53 

Rasak, i. 14, 29, 34, 81 
R&saktn, i. 52 
Rasbid-garh, iv. 494 
Rashldkot, v. 489 
Rasiafc, ii. 284 
Rasnand, i. 91 
Rastana, 1. 87 
Ratab, vi. 31 


Purandbar, vii. 272 
Ptiraniya, viii. 330, 214 
Purbandar, i. 444 
Pdr-i akbirin, iv. 14 
■Puma,, viii. 46 
Ptima (R), vii. 12, 498 
Pdrsardr, viii. 95. See 
Parsariir 
Purshaitr, ii. 25 
Pdrfca (R), vi. 97 
Py5g, iv. 457. See Paybg 

Rbbarl, iii. 201, 203 
R5brl, iv. 270, 278 
Rab5t, ii. 576 
Rbebap, iii. 294 
Radhanpdr, v. 445 
Raen, i. 391 

ROhab (R), ) i. 49; ii, 50, 
Rabib, } 353, 427, 
462; iii. 537; iv. 47, 
50 ; v. 89 
R5b6.ii, i. 73 
Rabet (R^i. 49 
Rbhirna, viii. 92 
Rabin, vii. 288-9, 341 
Eahma, \ L 13 25 361 

Rabmi, J 3 
R5bm5n, i. 313 
Rabradn-bakhsh, vii. 382 
Rabrai (R), i. 50 
Rahuk, i. 456 
RbbO-madb, i. 295 
R6Mn,i. 80 ; v. 286 ; vii 
418 

Rahwbli (R), iv. 516 
Raidb&gb, vii. 30, 56 
R51 Bareilly, v. 319 
Rblcbor, vii. 377 
Raid (R), 122 
Raigarb, vii. 288 
Rail, i. 483 
Rain (R), i. 318, 362 
Raipdr, vi. 86 
RMsin, iv. 277, 378, 391, 
392, 397, 417 ; v. 441 ; 
vi. 12, 30 
R6i Sing, iv. 277 
Raiy, ii. 577 
Rajab-piir, iii. 428, 492 
Rija-griha, v. 397 
R6.j6.pdr, viii. 425 
R6!jaur, \ i. 58, 59, 65, 
Rbjauri, r 395; ii. 456; 
R5jawan, ( iv. 496 ; v. 
Rbj Old, ) 463; vi. 376, 
R5j bandar, viii. 392 [4 35 
Rkjgarh, v. 83 ; vii. 258, 
271,273, 287,288, 337, 
342, 373, 376 
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Rfipnagar, vm. 52 
Bur, i. 363 
Bbras, i. 52 ... 

Bustam-nagar, vm. Ul 

Rbzbdr, i. U7 


Sabalgarh, Ti. 136 

Sbbarmati (K), v. 439 
Sabddn, i. 77 ... 

Sdbit-kasra, vm. 147 
Sabdrkbn, ii. 142, o7b 
Sacotra, iv. 96 
Sadarsd, i. 68 
Saddbur, n. 534, 549 

Sadbanra, v. 408 
Sadbazdra, u. 125, 131 
Sddik-garb, vii. 370 

Sadbsdu, j i. -14, -7, 34, 
Sadbstdn,) 37, 39, 388, 
401 ; ii. 397, ooo 
Safdban, ii. 316 
Sdfan, i. 76 
Sagala, i. 529 
Sagapa, i. 398 
Sagar, vn. od 
Sdgara, i. 398 
Sbb (B), vi. 41 
Sdbani-wdl, iv^ 76 
Sabaniya, i. 394 
Sahasnak, v. 268 
Sabbdn, i. 14, 121 , 
Sabenda, vii. 21 
Sdbet, ii. 549 
Sabi, vi. 368 
Sabijpdr, vii. 167 
Sabina, i. 58,59, 394 
Sbbir Samma, i. 339 
Sablat, ii. 305 
Sabli, ii. 305 

Sahsarbm, iv. 310; vi. 46, 
118 

Sabsilang, iii. 261 
Sabur, ii- 529 ; vn. 525 
Sabwal, iii. 420, 487 
m, i. 273 
Saifrud, ii. 281, 295 
Sailamdn, ii. 40, 45o 
Saildn, ii. 455 
Saimnr, i. 24, 27, 30, 33, 
34, 38, 39, 66, i7, 85, 
97, 402 

Sairasb, i. 14 
Saividpdr, v. 375, 421 

IW 1 * 

Saji, i. 16 

Sakdliba, i. 45 . 

Sakdnir (R), v. 344 ; vi. 37 
Sakar, i. 521 ; vm 366 
Sdkara, i. 398 
Sakarkalt, i. 50 


Sakartdl, viii. 170, 242, 
243, 302, 303 
Sakbwand, ii. 140,172,578 
Saket, v. 319 ; vi. 185. See 
Sakit 
Sakbar, i. 240, 311 
Sakbaralna, \vii. 278, 
Sakhkbaralank,) 372 
Sakbet, iv. 19 
Bakina, iv. 47 
Sakit, v. 79, 87. See 
Saket 

Sakrdwa, viii. 160 
Sakrit, i. 50 
*Sakrudib, iii, 345 
Sakti (B), vi. 78 
Sdkbra, i. 256, 396, 446 
Sakbrad, i. 52 
Sdlbrpbr, iii. 381 
Sdlaura,iii. 300, 350, 354 
Sdlbar, vi. 368 
*Sdlbfr, vii. 66 
Sdlibpbr, iii. .381 
Salimbbdd, vi. 86 
Saltra-garb, iv. 498 ; vii. 

85; viii. 11 < 

Salimab ( R) , iv . 1 1 
Salin-nawin, ii. 358 
*Sblir, iii. 256 ; vii. 300, 
305, 307, 311,312,472 
Salmdn, i. 14 
Salmdr, ii. 356, 376 
Salsks, i. 46 
Salftj, L 162, 887 „ 
Sdradna, i, 224 ; n, 21 6, 
376, 377; iii. 36, 73, 
109,111,115, 191,245, 
421,431,487, 527; iv. 
37 ; vi. 186 
Samand, i. 28, 30, 83 
Sbmdnd, ii. 239 
Samandbr,j L 30 87j 90 
Samandur,! 

Samandirdn, i. 86 
Samankdn, iii. 400 
Sambra, i. 297, 298 
Samarrd, i. 420, 489 . 
Samarkand, l. 429;m.400 
Sbmba, vi. 126 _ 

Sambal, Iii, 349 ; m. 106; 
SamblmlJ iv. 31, 41, 60, 
368, 384,452, 463 ;v.87, 

315, 355, 505 ; vi. 229; 
viii. 182, 352 ^ 

Sdmbar, V v. 273 ; vm. 44, 
SdmbbarJ 56 
Sambast, m. 477, 522 
Sdmid, i. 109 _ 
Samkdda-dip, i. /0 

Sbmkura, i. 501 


Samma, i. 138, 145 
Samma-nagar, 4. 402,496 
Sammawati, i. 487 
Sbmpgbnw, vii. 314 
Samugarb, vii. 220, 397, 
436 

Samtii, \i 272, 273, 
Sambi«dbdd,j 339, 401, 
402, 496 
Samuiya, i. 402 
Samundar, i. 16 

(R),ii. 310 

Skmnthaila, iv. 29 
Samwdl, viii. 92 
Sandra, i. 62; ii. 353, 371, 
372 iii. 36, See 
Sanndm 
Sanardz, i. 117 
San-chdrik, vii, 79 - 

Sandabat, iii. 601 
Sandan, i. 450 
Sandarfiz (E), i. 40, 380 
Sandi, viii. 241 
Sandila, iv. 13, 29, 37 
Sandbr, i. 77, 83, 93 
Sanfardn, ii. 293 
Sang-i snrdkb,D. 291 
Sang-i surkb, ) 

Sangada, i. 430 ^ 
Sangamesb'war, vii. 338 
Sangania, i. 430 
Sangdnir, v. 356, 369 ; 
viii. 44 __ 

Sangamnir, vii. 10, 17 , 52, 
54,338 

SangddM, iv. 231, 238 
Sangrdra-nagar, vii, 275 
Sangwdn, ii. 234 
Sdnid, i. 109 
Sanjad-darra, v. 312 
Sanjar (R), viii. 92 
Sand, i. 90 , ao 

Sankardn, ii. 293 ; iv. 208 
Sankndt, ii. 308, 309 
Sankot Pindi, vi. 561 
Sankra, iv. 10 
Sdnkra (B),i.294,295,297 , 
372 

Sankrdk, ii. 557 
Sankrbn, iy. 208 
Sankri-gali, iv. 367 
Sankbrdn, ii. 551 
Sann,i. 251; t. 464 

Sanndm, iii. 109,115,245 ; 

iv. 11,205. AlsoSmim 
Sansani, viii. 360 
Sansawdn, v, 496 
Sansi, vii. 532 
Santbpdr,jiiL425 
Santpur, ii. 355 
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Shahhhuddinpdr, vi. 305 
Shah am "All, v. ISO 
Shaharind, viii. 169 
Shuhbandi, iv. 407 
Slihhdara, viii. 147 
Shah-daula, viii, 80 
Shlihderah, vi. 311 
Shhh-garh, i. 250,286, 297 
Shah- JahaxiaMd, viii. 10, 
82 

— Jahanpur, v. 498 ; 

viii. 311 

Shahr-ara, vi. 815 
Shahr-i nau, iv. 49, 514 
— — — nan arus, iv. 49 
Shah Nawaz, iii. 416, 485 
Sh&h-Pan&h, i. 321 
Shahpdr, ii. 441 ; iii. 415 ; 
vi. 299, 386, 412 ; vii. 
29, 54, 411, 412 
Shahr-giran (Shabur- 
ghhn), v. 223 
Shahr-zaghan, viii. 11 
Shaikhupiir, vi. 91, 240 
Shaithnptira, v. 535 
Shlikalhli, i. 144, 178 
Shakar, vii. 62 
Shakar-khera, vii. 526 
Shakf (R), v. 225 
Shhkira, i. 24, 398 
Shakr&n, ii. 199 ; iv. 208 
Shlil, i. 306, 308; v, 215 
Shlila (11), i. 47 
Shalamar,vii. 229; viii. 89 
Skamaug, iv. 221 
Shamfl&h, i. 46, 64, 65 
ShamsOMd, iv, 47, 275, 
281 ; v. 80, 94 
— — — mau, viii. 47 
Shankaran, ii. 293 
Shanuran, vi. 507 
Sharashhraha, i. 61 
Sbargari, iv. 308 
Sharuhr, i. 56 
Skardhat (R), L 47 
Sbaruslm, i. 77, 78, 79 
Sharwa, ii. 47, 459 
Sharwan, iii. 444 
SMsh, i. 429 
Shataya, iv. 370 
Sheopoor, v. 325 
Sker Garb, iv. 399, 476, 
494 ; v. 304, 319, 507, 
508 


Sarwhr, i. 56 ; v. 301, 303 
Sarwar (R), v. 307 
Satadru 1 (R), i, 393,394 ; 

Sataldur ) ii, 41, 52 
Shtalmir, i. 318 
Satdh hra(R) ,vi. 58 ; vii. 48 
Sht-ghnw, iii. 236, 243; 

vi. 45; vii. 31 
Satghara, iv. 10 
Skadar 1 (R) j. 4S . iy . 

Saflader y 31 . v . 358 
Satlada ) 

Safclet (R), iv. 244 
Satldt (R), iii. 36 
Satrakh, ii. 533, 536, 549 
Sattara, vii. 287, 361, 364, 

367 [Sewas 

*Satwas, v. 510. See 
Saumra, i. 488 
Saur, iv, 98 
Savartdi, i. 108 
Sawa, iv. 196 
Sawhlak, i. 68 
Sawhlik, iii. 31 
S&wandari, i. 122 
Shwandasi, i. 150 
Shwandi samma,, i, 190 
Sawanih, vi. 49 
Savrliti, iv. 231 
Sawfe, i. 387 
Sebi, i. 386 
Sehonda, vii, 21 
Sehdr, vii. 50 
Sendk Rasta, vii. 95 
Seoghnw, vii. 261 
Sebrhl, i. 406 
Seorhmpdr, viii. 383 
Seori, iv, 47 # 

Serampore,vii.33 ; viii. 383 
Seringapatam, viii. 438 
Set Bandhhi, i. 66 
Sernira, ii. 459 
Sewar, iv. 72, 76 
*Sew5s (Satwhs?), iv. 

378, 391, 395 
Shhbahhr, ii, 121 
Shabhdn, ii. 542 
Shabarghhn, ) ii.142, 577, 

Shabdrkan, j 578; vii.Bl 
Skaddud, iii. 90 
Shadkiira, vii. 419, 423 
Skadi&bad,vi.377 ; vii.488 
Skhdihkh, ii. 61 
Shadida, iv. 29 

*Skhdmlibad, iv. 391 , 416 vi. 56, 189 

Shhhhbhcl, iv. 250, 309 ; Shergiran (Shaburgkan) 
v. 422; vi. 296, 337, v. 223 
431 ; vii. 423; viii. 81, Sbergntfcy, vi. 56 
304 Slier Koh, iv. 419 

SMkabkd-Eanauj, viii. 46 Sherkot, v. 453 ; vi, 189 


Santtir, ii. 355, 375, 376 
Sandr, iv. 249 
Sknwali-garb, vi. 84 
Sar (R), i. 526, 527 
Slira, i. 77 ; 

Sarhdhdn, vii. 55 
Sardi Badarpdr, viii. 278 

Banga, vi. 313 

— Bara, vi. 313 

Barar, vi. 107, 157 

Daulatabdd,vi.314 

Lashkar, v. 86 

Sarain (R), i. 50 
Sarakhs, i. 419 ; ii. 297, 
578 ; iv. 397 ; vi. 564 
Sarakpdr, viii. 167 
Shram iv. 546; v. 87 
Sarandib,)!. 6, 16, 30, 39, 
Sarandfp,) 66, 89, 93 ; ii. 

249, 475 ; iv. 103 
Slirangpdr, iv. 261, 277, 
378, 392, 491 ; v. 270, 
271 ; vi. 43 ; viii, 146 
Sarath, iv. 44 
Sardd (R), iii. 114, 115 
Sardwar, v. 296 
Sarbar, iii. 80 
*Sarganj, v. 198 
Sarg-dw'arx, iii. 246, 248 ; 
iv. 47 

Sarhdsang, ii. 284 _ 
Sarbind. See Sirhind 
Saripdr, vi. 106 
Sarjd (R), i. 49, 56 ; ii. 

374; iii. 114 
Sarjdpar, i. 56 
*Sarkaj, v, 434, 445 
Sarkhas (Sarakhs), ii. 120 
Sar-kliatrah, iv, 9 
Sar-Khizr, ii. 284 
Sarmalr, iii. 90 
Sarin Tugha, v. 226 
Sarn&l, v. 344, 345, 447 ; 
vi. 37 

Saro (R),L 526 
Sars&wa, iii, 22L See 
Sirsawa 

Sarsi, ii. 297 ; iv. 196. See 
Sirs! 

Sarsuti, ii. 58, 295, 297, 
375 ; iii. 36, 225, 300, 
353, 427,492; iv. 8, 69, 
196 ; vi. 225 

Sarsut ) (R), i. 49; ii. 295; 
Sarsuti j iv.8,11; vi.78,544 
Sard (R),ii. 374, 375 ; iii. 

114, 130, 529 ; iv. 283 
*Sarda, ii. 459 
Sardt (Sardr), v. 278 
Sarwhh, i. 237 
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Sher-mandal, iv. 477 Sman, iv. 106 

Sherp&r, vi. 77 Sind Sagar Bohb, ii. 441 

Miraja, vi. 77, 79 Sind, i. 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 

Sher Sfir, iv. 419 33, 37, 45, 52, 240, 256, 

Shethpbr, v. 514 292; ii. 301, 302, 326, 

Shik&kul, viii. 392 364 ; viii, 65, 96 

Skikarpur, i. 386 ; vii. 343 Sind (Indus), i. 50, 52, 64 ; 
Shikk Sar, \iii. 463, ii. 388, 558; iii. 36,476, 

... SarshwaJ 514 522, 587; iv. 4; Yiii. 

SMr-gbh, iv. 79 92, 96 

Shkhrdu, vii. 62, 98 Sind (R. in Mhl*wa),iii. 79 

Shokal, iii. 401 Sind Rdd, i. 30, 40, 380 

Sholapdr, vi. 416; vii. 31, Sind Sagar, i. 49, 157, 
54, 322 397; v. 423,425 

Slior, L 207 ; iv. 72, 76 ; Sinda, i. 511 
v. 469 SindCibur, i. 21, 68, 89 

Sbor-kot, v. 469 Sindhn, i. 14, 15, 27, 30, 

Shuglinan, v. 229 34, 38, 39, 66, 77, 85, 

Shujh’walpur, iv. 532 89, 129, 402, 450 

ShukoMbad, viii. 53, 280 *Sindghar (Sindkher),vii. 
Sbnkr Khan, iii. 354 11 

Shukr-talao, v. 335 Sindjak, i. 511 

Shnstar, iv. 517, 525 Smtlhu (R), i. 50 

Sialkot, ii. 234,294; iv. Sindi (R), ii. 369 
240; v. 206; vi. 198; Sindica, i. 511 
viii. 95, 166 Smdicka, i. 234 

SM, vi. 382 Sindike, i. 511 ' •*:. : . ' • 

Sibhn, iv. 106 Sindikus portns, i. 511 

Sibi, i. 386 Sindimona, i. 497 

Sibi (R), i. 385, 386 Sindis, i. 511 

Slbdda, i. 238 Sindomana, i. 496 

Sililiin, iv. 519 Sindonalia, i. 497 

Sihrind, iv. 6, XI, 248; Sindos, i. 511 
vii. 414, 415 ; viii. 169. Sindraba, vii. 21 
See also Sirhind Singaldip, i. 66; vi 549 

Sibta, i. 145, 191 Singarh, vii. 272, 373 

Sihtin (Jaxartes), i, 50 (R), viii. 92 

(Indus), i. 138, Sing&rpdr, iv, 481 

158, 163 ;ii. 27,41,249; Sinhaladip, i. 66 
iv. 516 Sinl, (R), i. 152, 385 

Sihwhn, L 247, 250, 260, SM :*• qq 
271, 496; ii 397; v. Sin&j (R) > UL 88 

208, 456, 461, 463; vi. Siniatu-s Sin, i. 71 

222 Sinnole, v. 344 

Sijisthn, i. 14, 33, 54, 92, Sioli, viii. 161 
117, 386,417, 453,467, Sipri, v. 291 
468 ; ii. 413, 414, 578 Sir, i. 175 

Sikandra, viii 140,' 272, Sir (Jaxartes), i. 50 

321, 366,384 Sira (R), i 526 

Sikesar, vi. 368 Sirhra, vii. 316, 318, 321 

Sikka, i. 139, 142, 203 Sirban, vi. 368 

Multan, i. 203 Sirgdja, v. 95 

Siltra, iv. 10 . Sirhind, ii. 295, 296 : iv. 

Sikri, iv. 62, 267; v. 332 11; v. 237, 238, 313; 

Sikri-galn iv. 356, 367 vi. 198 ; viii. 107. See 

Silkn, i. 70 ; iv. 103 Sihrind 

Silhwar, i. 69 Siri, iii. 160,166,190,191, 

Silhet, i. 57 ; iii. 36 200, 226, 446, 447, 503* 

Silk, i. 50 525, 589; iv. 37, 83, 

Sin, i. 226 477 ; viii. 11 


Siripalla, i. 356 
Sirjhn, i. 418 
Sirkhatra (R), vi. 225 
Sirmor, iv. 8, 16 ; vi. 185, 
225; vii, 105 
Siro (R), i. 526 
Sirohi, v. 340, 341, 363, 
430, 440 

Sironj, v. 330; vi. 124, 
133, 155; vii. 19, 374; 
viii. 58, 59/283 
Sirshwa, i. 61 ; ii. 47 ; iv, 
; 250. See Sarshwa 
Sirsi, iv. 531. See Sarsi 
Sirwhr, iv. 282 
Sirwd (R), iv. 280 
Si'sam, i. 159, 160, 161. 
387, 397 

Sist&n, i. 386,417; if. 131, 
175, 578; iii. 64; iv. 
166; vii. 87 
Sit (R), i. 50 
Sita (R), i. 50 
Sithpdr, ?. 369 
Sit&ra, i. 296 
Situnda, vii. 25 
SitGr, i. 238 
Sid-ganw, vii. 1 3, 499 
Sivhpdr, vii. 262, 272 
Siwhlik, ii. 279, 297, 325, 
352, 375, 380 ; iii. 199, 
460, 513 ; iv. 494 ; v. 
108, 248, 267, 497 ; vi. 
125, 198, 561 
Siwhn. See Siliwhn 
Siwhna, iii. 78, 550; iv. 
406 ; v. 166, 382, 383; 
vi. 53 

Siwi, i. 237, 306, 307; vi. 
130, 568 

Siwi Sdpar, v. 325 
Siwistfcn, x. 138, 145, 160, 
224, 260, 310, 317,383, 
386; ii. 236, 242, 303; 


222 ; vii. 236 
Siyah-hb (R). iv. 256 
Siyhhhn, v. 208 
Siyhhwhn, v. 208 
Siyht, i. 52 
Siyftr, i. 52 
Sobtxr, i. 207 
Sodra, ii. 234, 435, 442, 
446; iii. 36; v. 165; 
viii. 167 

Sodra (R), ii. 234, 347, 
365 ; iii. 268 
Sogkd, i. 49 
Sohrfiit, iii. 5 40 
Sojhat, v. 363 
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Takbbar, u. 234 
Takia ATajnun, viii, 146 
Takinbbad, ii. 132, 271, 
280, 284, 286, 293, 578 ; 

iv. 193 

Takrobi, vi. 53 
Taksha-sila, i. 46, 504 
Talabti, i. 225 
Tbl-ganw, vii. 19 
Tblikbn, i 419; ii, 141, 
142,273, 388,400,578; 

v, 223, 227, 228, 229 ; 
viii. 32 

Talina, iv. 34 
Tbl-katora, viii. 55, 134, 
Talner, i. 356 [138 

Talpat, iii, 121. See Tilpat 
Taltam, vii. 25 
Talbka, iii. 148 
Talwandi, iv. 32, 40, 77, 
v. 508 

Talwara, i. 138, 366 ; iv. 

70; v. 267 
Tamak, vi. 308 
Tambbor, iii. 823 ; vi. 366 
Tarnl^i, iv. 391 

S&J “ 

T5.mir0.ra On, i. 369 
Tamtaraa, iv. 33 
Tbua, i 24, 60,61,66,67,. 

68,89, 115, 415; iv. 96 
TanbsirS, iv. 96 
Tbnda, iv. 310, 327 ; v. 
381, 394, 416; vi. 45, 
76; viii. 311 
Tbnesar, ii. 40 
Tangufc, ii. 391 
Tan jO war, i. 66 
Tankal, iii. 86 
Tan kala- ball, ii. 353 
Tanki, vii. 57 
Tanua, i. 89. See Tbna 
Tborb, iv. 7 5 
•Tappal. See Nub o Ratal 
Tbram, ii 272 
Tasbkand, iii. 567 
Tbptf (R), iii. 87 ; vi. 389; 
vii. 406, 495 

Tbrbgarh, vi 522, 523; 
vii, 69 

Taramhuni, vi. 78 
Tarangcbi, i, 295 
Taraya, iii. 539 
Tbrikanda, vii 412 
Tarsari, iv. 51 
Tarwbklij, i. 87. 

Tbta, \l 91, 273 ; ii 563; 
TattaJ v, 208, 208, 458, 
459,461. See Xbatta 


S&pa, vii. 256, 261 
Supar, v. 325 
Sura, i. 34 
Sbrabbya, i. 30, 402 
Sbrajgarh,iv. 508 ; v. 381 
S&raj-kund, ii, 538, 549 
Surbsktra, i. 359, 521 
Surat, L 359; v. 197, 331, 
343, 344, 350, 501 ; vi. 
15, 42, 125; vii. 25, 
218,238, 287; viii. 202, 
390,392 

Sfirath, v. 197, 350, 432, 
437, 440, 461, 466 
Subarab, i. 34 
Surharpur, v. 296, 301 
Surkkbb, v. 425 ; vi. 315 ; 

(R), vii. 80 

Surmin, ii. 577 
Surseni, v. 81 
Susa, iv, 517 
Sutlej (Ii), i 48; ii 52; 
iii 300 

Swad (Swbt), v. 450 ; vi, 
80, 450 

Swalb, viii. 389 
Swbn (R), iv. 231 
Swat, vi. 80. See Swad 
Sye (R), ii 463 ; iv. 509 ; 

vi. 41 

Tbban, i 76 
Tabar, iii. 90 
Tabarbn, ii. 578 
Tabarbindb, ii. 200, 302, 
322, 325, 353, 372; iii. 
36 ; iv. 11 , 68, pass . ; 

v. 265 

Tabaristbn, i 467 ; ii 272 
Tabbas, L 419 ; ii. 193 ; 

vi. 565 

Tabriz, v. 219 
Tbfak,)i4, 13,21, 25, 76, 
TbfanJ 99, 360 
Taghurbbbd, i 272 
Tbbirbbbd, ii. 277 
Tbidu, iii 46 
Taifand, i. 99. See Tafan 
Taiz, L 39 

Taj bra, iv. 44, 75, 273 
Tbjpur, vi. 71 
Tak, ii 276; iii. 64; iv. 
169 

Takaroi, Iv. 386 ; vi, 53, 
Takarohi, { 75 
Tbkas, i. 46 
Takarharud, ii. 274 
Tbkasbir, i. 46 
Takdari, i. 303, 304 
[ Takbati, vi 141 


Soranat, i. 49, 61, 65, 66, 
67, 97; ii. 192, 249, 
468; iii. 42, 74, 549; 

■ iv. 180 ; vi. 90: 

Somnbth pattan, i. 355 
Sonbar, v.^88 
Sonpat, liii. 601 ; v. 26, 
SonpatbJ 34, 355; viii 
157 

Soobanreka (R), v. 386 j 
Soratb, i. 444 
Sri-ghbfc, vii. 65 
Sribote (Srikot), vi. 368 
Srinagar (Kashmir), iv. 
498 ; v. 129, 454, 457 

(Siwblik), vii. 105, 

106,230 

iv. 37 

Sripdr, vii. 33 
Sriswagarb, ii. 459 
Subbra, i. 24, 27, 39, 77, 
85, 402 

Sucbaksbu (R), i. 50 
Sbdbn, i. 44 
Sudbara, vi. 299 
Sufbra, i. 66 
Sugbm (R), vi. 96 
Sbhbn (R), iv. 231, 237 
Sdi-mibni, i, 277 
Sbi Sbpar, v. 104, 325 
Subbnia, i. 59 
Suket, vi 185 
Sulairabn mountain, iii. 
399, 480 

Sultbn-Kot, ii. 304, 368 
Sultbnptir (inBaglbna), v. 

275, 406, 434 ; vii. 54, 

/ 66, 395, 465 

(Bundeikband),iii 

79 

(near'Bijbpur),vn. 

28, 54 

(near Debit), iii. 

254, 303 

(in Panjbb), iv. 

244, 387; v. 206; vi. 
240,265, 270, 297, 367 ; 

vii. 417 

— (Warangal) ,iii.233 

Sumbrgbn, iii. 264 
Sumatra, viii. 389 
Sdrabtra, i. 70 
Sunbr-gbnwAiii. 11 3, 116, 
Sunbr-gaon, j 234, 236, 
243, 303 ; iv. 417, 480 ; 
vi 45, 73, 76, 106, 109 
Siradip, vii. 31 
Siingax, v. 192; vi. 14 
Sunju, i. 72 
Sunmibni, i 523 
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Tawadkar, vi. 369 
Thwi (11), iii. 87 
Taxila, i. 46, 504 
Tekliar, ) iv. 56, 57, 67, 
Telhar, J 73, 74. See 
Tilhar 

Telinghna, iii. 49, 550 ; 
•vi. 104, 549 ; vii. 25, 
58, 315 

Tenasserim, iv. 96 
; Teria-ghari, v. 200 
Thaiir, vii. 862 
Thambor, \ r i. 366 
Thanesar, i. 54, 62, 520 ; 
ii. 40,295, 452; iv. 174, 
176,439; v. 318; vi. 536 
Thangar, ) ii, 226, 300, 
Thankar, j 304 
Tbarr, i. 403 
Tharra, i. 398, 446 
Tbarz, ) i, 216, 218, 224, 
Tharri,) 344, 404, 486 
Thhti, i. 310 

ThathaA i. 217, 273, 276, 
Thatta, f 374, 500; iii. 
261, 263, 264, 319 ; vi. 
523; vii. 61. Also 
Tutta 

Thdn, viii. 360, 361 
• Thu rr, i. 487 
Tiatura, i. 356 
Tibet, i. 20, 33, 44, 45, 57, 
73 ; ii. 309 ; vii 62, 73 
Tiharft, ii. 310 
Tilak Ghunan, iii. 401 
Tilang, iii 78, 231, 618; 
vi. 549 

Tilangi, *vii. 16 
Tilhar, iv. 415 ; viii. 303. 

See Telhar 
Tiliagnlly, v. 200 
Tilianp&ra, viii 380 
Tilibhat (Tilpat), ii. 374 
Tilla, ii. 450; vi. 307 
Tilpat, \ ii. 374 ; iii. 172, 
Til-pat, } 173, 203, 525, 

528 

Tilut, x. 57 
Timr&n, ii, 284 
Tir, i. 29 , 

Tira, vi. 106 
^Tirambak, vii 10 
Tiranri, ii. 295 
*Tirbang, vi. 333. See 
Trimbak 
Tir-gir&n, v. 223 
Tirharah, iv. 29 
TirMt, ii 375 ; iii. 234, 
294; iv. 29; r. 96, 426; 
vi. 551 ; Viii. 130 


Tiz, i. 29, 30, 33, 34, 65, 
80 ; ii. 568 
Tobra, iii. 350, 351 
Todah, iv. 49 ; v. 362, 370 
Tohhna, iii. 428, 492 
Tolak, ii. 296 
Tonak (Tonk), iv. 49 
Tookaroi, v. 386 
Tora, vii. 502 
Torbela, v. 561 
Torna. vii. 376, 377 
Totak, vi. 74 
* Trimbak, vii. 10, 52, 59, 
60, 66 

Trimb&watf, vi. 353 
Tringalw5.il, vii. 59, 60 
Tnbarhn, i. 77, 81. See 
Tdrbn 

Tughlikabhd (Sind),i. 313, 
351, 401 

(Debli), iii. 234, 

235, 589 ; iv. 257 ; viii. 
11 

TugMikptir, iii. 354, 381, 
431, 452, 495, 508 

i Kbsna, iii. 354 

Muluk-i Kamht, 

iii. 354 

Tubari, viii. 92 
Tukh&risthn,!. 44,92,419, 
443, 453; ii. 125? 146, 
411, 578 

Tukbiristhn, ii. 32, 578 
Tulamba, Hii. 413, 484 ; 
TulambhaJ iv. 70, 73,77; 

v. 355, 359, 469, 508 
T&lishar, i. 65 
Tumbbadra (B), vii. 377 
Tdmri, vii. 538 
T&ng, i. 340 

Tungabhadra (R), vi. 230 
Tunus (R), vi. 394 
Tdr, i. 344, 403, 486 
Tdrhn, i. 27, 29, 33, 34, 
38, 65, 77, 152, 382, 
385, 456 

(Gulf), i. 65, 378 

Turk, i. 45 

Turkisthn, i. 46, 468 ; ii. 

309,353; iv. 96 
Turmuz, i. 49; iii. 400; 

vii. 79 I 

T6s,ii. 136*297,491,578; 

v. 218 ; vii. 87 j 

Typhaonia, i. 514 

’Ubbhd, ii. 75 
Ubaro, i. 523 

Ubhwar, i. 231 ! 

Ubrh (B), ii. 41 


Ueh, H. 67, 225, 229, 365, 
UchhJ 406; ii. 240,241, 
259,301, 302, 303,325, 
344,351, 554, 555; iii. 
36, 480, 522; iv. 32 ; v. 
211 

ITch Multan, ii. 241 
Udaiphr, i. 210 
Udgir, vii. 52, 55, 58 
tJdhbfar, i. 208, 210 
Udhbpur, i. 210 
Udiptir, v= 171, 326,402; 

vi. 42,59,98,110,338; 

vii. 299; viii. 51 
TTdyariapdr, i. 47 
Ujab, vi. 205 

Djain, li. 59, 60, 126,356, 
UjjainJ 441 ; ii. 328; iii. 
543; iv. 378, 385, 393, 
524; v. 54, 291, 330; 

vi. 15, 124, 134,559; 

vii. . 19 


Ulur, vi, 305 
U'malnh, i. 66 
’Uman, vi. 354 
’Umarkot,i. 260, 263, 292, 
296,297,531,532. Also 
Amarkot 
ITmri, i. 93 

XJnarptir, i. 251 ; v. 463 
Undaeba,! v. 460 ; vi. 58 ; 
Undcha, j vii. 7, 48. See 
Urcha 

Ifndaran, i. 87, 357 
Urhsir, i. 16 

Urcha, vi. 58, 113; viii. 

68. See also Undcha 
Urdabishak, i. 55 
Ur-desa, i. 16 
ITrgand, iv. 170 
Urihbr, i, 55 
Urtasir, i. 16 
*Usa, vii. 52, 55,58 
TJshk&rk, i. 64 
’ Usman Kbbtnr, vi. 368 
’Usmanphr, v. 430, 432 
Utarkcd, vii. 65 ^ 

Uzain (Ujjain), i. 126 


Tanclbn, i 14. Also 
Wandan 
Yeshkh, ii. 549 
Yigo-gad, i. 403, 522 
Yijeh Kot, i. 403 
Yingar, L 522 
Yiram-gbm, v. 440 

31 


i? 
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Warangal (in Himalayas), 2a far, v. 223, 224 
iij. 617 * Zafarabad, iii. 234, 246 

War-ganw, vii, 383 247, 248; iv. 13; vi: 

WhsilpCir, v. 211 179 

Wasit, ii. 247 ; viii. 198 | ZaiVtrnagar, vii. 37, 315 
Wassud, y. 435 
Watrak (R), v. 447 
Wazuhbad, ii. 234, 442 ; 
iii. 354, 505 ; viii. 80, 

167 

Wazni, ii. 284 
Wicholo, i. 526 
Wikfir, vi. 54 

Wulur, y. 305 . , , 

Wustani, i. 527 89, 94 

Zangebar, iv. 96 
Zanjan, iv. 2 
Za nskar (misprinted Lan- 
skar), viii. 174 
Zaranj, i. 14, 419 ; ii. 413. 

414, 579 
Zara' On, i. 23 
Zar-dandkn, i. 72 
Zar-mnrgh, ii. 284 
Zarrah, ii. 579 
Zmizan, ii. 509 
Zftvvai, ii 115 
i Zawulistaii, ii. 267, 276- 
! See Zabulistbn 
! ZIbanda, iv. 106 
j Zxrb&d, iv. 96, 514 

! “’ i v- 225, 227,232 
ziauui, u. iv, aw, /.uriaK, ) 

579 j Zor, i. 109 

Zhbulisthn, i. 382, 467 ; ii. Zotale, | 

115,170, 172, 579; iv. | Zothaie.j U ' JU 
166 j Zttr, ii. 413, 5 79. 


Vir-nhg, 1 Hi. 476, 522; 
Yir-nhkJ vi 304, 373 
Yirpdr, y. 437 
Yishalgarh, vii. 278 
Yiziapdr, ii 468 

Wadb^v(ib(H),i. 168,172 
Wageh Eot, i. 403 
Wahind \ 

Waibind (R), i.157, 256; 
Wahind- l iv. 525 
sagara j 

Wahiristan, n. 289, 292 
Waibind, i. 48,63,445; 

ii 28,33,150, 426,438 
WMn, vi. 539 
Waira, viii 361, 367 
Wajr&il, v. 497 
Whkamru, y. 447 
Waldlpdr, viii. 136 
Wakinkera, vii. 377, 382, 
390 

Wakwbk, iii. 539 
Walaj, iv. 193 
Walashfc, ii. 284 
Wabdin, ii 556 
Wallay, i. 355 
Whndhn, i. 77 ; vii. 370. 

Also Vandhn 
Wariga B&zar, i. 403 
Wanjira (R),vii. 16,24,54 
Wanka, i 324 
Whnkunir, v. 447 
Wantipdr, vi. 457 
Wanyhni, i. 509 
Warangal, vii. 410, 412. 
See Arangal 


Zaitun, i. 71 ; iv. 
Zamamyajv. 510 
vi. 35, 40 
Zamin-dawar, i. 
218, 268, 280, i 


Xeragere, i. 356 

Yabiba, l 202 
Yahudiya, ii. 577 
Yahyapdr, v. 375 
Yakran, iii. 494 
Yhniisat, i. 91 
Yasliar (R), iii. 80 
Yaudheya, v, 561 
Yazd, ii. 270 

Yekdalla (IkdCila), vi. 224 
Yemen, ii. 491 
Yurt-jalhk, v. 225 
YuslL i. 34 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 


[The notes to which the name of Title are appended have been taken from an 
article on Rashidu-d din’s Geography by Col. H. Yule in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Yol. IY. New Series. For most of the other additions I am 
indebted to the local knowledge of Mr. Block maim, of the Calcutta Madrasa ; .to 
Mr. Burgess, Archeological Surveyor; and, through the latter, to Mr. W. F. Sin- 
clair, Bombay Civil Service.— J. D.] 

’Aisi, tbe country of Lkisi, means the Allahapiir, probably tc Alkanpur,” near 
country of ’Isd or ’Is& Khhn, Rantamhhor. 

Alang. A variant reading in vii, 17, Andol, properly “ Erandol” on the route 

gives “Lalang ” and the real name is from Burh&npur to Dholiya. 

Laling or Haling. il The fort is neither Ani and Barlak (i. 71) were both petty 
large nor strong, and stands about 800 states of Sumatra. Ark <* was ap- 

feet above the plain, seven miles from parently on the eastern coast of the 

Dholiya.” Batta country, below the Assakan river. 
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Tanjong Perlak , the Malay name of 
what we call Diamond Point, is a trace 
of the kingdom of Perlak or Barlak 
of the text; it is mentioned in the 
Malay annals and is Marco Polo’s 
•jv. ■' Fbrhe." 

Asahuhar, probably “ Abukar. 

Awantgar. “ The correct name is 
Ontgir.” 


Din-Kashri (v. 385), properly “ Rain- 
Kashriy’’ tw o parganas in Orissa. 

Dublhkan is “ Dubaldhan,” near Dehli. 

Faj Hanis&r, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Faknur (i. 68). “ Probably the Maga- 
nur of Abdurrazzak, well known in 
16th and 1 7th centuries as Baecanore 

.. — Yule. 

F atan (i. 69). 4 * The identification of Fatan 
and Malifatan is a desideratum. Fatan 
is mentioned by Ibn Batuta as a fine 
large city on the shore with an excel- 
lent harbour. Either Negaputam or 
Nagore appears to answer best to these 
frail data. As the names JSf agore and 
Fatan alike signify “the city,” per- 
haps it is to be identified with Nagore, 
whieh retained a large amount of 
foreign trade, especially with the Archi- 
pelago, fifty years ago, whatever may 
he its present state.”— Yule, 

Girnhl, i. 338. 

Gondh&na, read “ Kand&na.” 

Gorakhpilr, in note 3, p. 381, vol. v., 
read 44 Karakhpur,” south of Mungir. 

Haitam (i, 71) should probably be 
Sainam , and represent ’An-nctm or 
Tonking. — Yule . 

Haris, in full, 44 II ariscliandargarh or 
Harichandargarh.” 

Hill (i. 68). “ The general position of 
this place is still marked by Monte 
Dely, a prominent landmark on the 
coast between Mangalore and Canna- 
nore.” — Yule . 

Jampa (i. 71). “ The Champa and 

Chamha of medieval travellers, the 
Smf of older Arab voyagers, and was 
then equivalent to Cochin China with- 
out Tonking.” — Yule. 

Jangli (i. 68), “I doubt not it should 
be read Ghinkali. The name appears 
as Shinkala or Shinkali in Abulfeda. 
.... Assemani tells us incidentally 
that Cranganore was also called Seigla, 
i.e. Skigla or Shinkala. ChinkaU is 
therefore Cranganore ’ — Yule. 

Janid. This is probably “ Jind.” 

Jar&hi. “The ghat of JaiAhi” is 
probably the pass behind Chandor, 

■ near which is the village of 44 Jarry,” 
in the Survey Map. 

Jhath, commonly “ Chath.” 

Jitfira, probably “Chittuh,” near Mid- 
nap 6r. 

Judi (i. 70). “The application of the 


Bahra, ) 

BaMr'!'/ ( properly “ Ballfca.” 

Bbera, } 

Bahrkunda, a variant reading for “ Nahr- 
kunda.” See Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, 1873, p. 223. 

Bfiil, properly “ Phil.” 

Baldalan, properly “ Makialan ” or 
44 Makhnila.” ^ 

Barmal Madrfii, ii. 269. 

Batora. “This is the same as 4 Rola,’ 
mentioned in vii. 53. It is nineteen 
miles west of Chandor.” 

Bfciwal (i. 69). 4 4 For Bawal read Kail, 
as in Binfikiti quoted in the editor’s 
note. Kail was a famous port in those 
days, to which Marco Polo devotes a 
chapter. It stood a little south of 
Tnticorin, which may be considered its 
modem but far humbler representa- 
tive.” — Yule. 

Bhhbrewhr, ii. 468. 

Bijalhr (i, 72). “ Bengal, of course, as 
the note shows.”— Yule. 

Bilwat is the same as 44 Milwat,” or 
properly 44 Malot,” 


Chaniot, generally pronounced 4 4 Chiniot. 
Chkatramau, read 44 Ckhabramau.” 
Chhetra . Perhaps intended for 4 4 Jhatra 
in Sarkar Inch. 


Dalmian (i. 71). 44 This might prove to 
he the Dagroian of Marco Polo if we 
knew the proper reading.” — Yule. 

Darband Nias (i, 71). “Bias is the name 
of a large island off the west coast of 
Sumatra, hut it can hardly be referred 
to in the term Darband Nias or Manas. 
The writer is noting points on the 
route to China. Sumatra comes in 
beyond Lamuri; Nias does not fall 
into the route. The term Darband 
perhaps points to the Straits of Singa- 
pore, and Singhapfira was a Javanese 
colony.”— Yule. 

Dharasiyfin (vii. 55). The exact name is 
Darfisinva. 
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KidMr, read “ Gidhor,” in BMgalpfir 
District. 

Kinkuta, properly 44 Gangtit.” 

Kowah Hirer, properly 44 Godali” or 
“ Gudi,” i.e. the Gnmti. 

K6di (or Gudi). The Gumti river* 

Kulam. “The Kauhm , Colmuhum , 
Cotton, of many travellers from the 
ninth century downwards, surviving in 
decay as QuifonY — Yule. 

Kami, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

Kiirakkur, probably “ Gorakhur/’ 


term Judi to Adam's Peak is curious. 
Sir E. Tennent mentions that a 
.^Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, 
and an Arabic version of the same in 
the Bodleian Library, both substitute 
Sarendip for Ararat in the narrative 
of the Deluge, As Jddi is the Ark 
Mountain of the Muhammadans, it 
looks as if Rashidu-d din held the 
same tradition.” — Yule. 

Jdskx, or “ JkosL” 

Jund, in the Bakhin, properly 44 Chh- 
wand/’ 

Again read Kail, which 
starting/* — Title. 


akwkvam (i. 71). “This should no 
doubt he Xd hear am, the Xeeuveram 
of Polo, Nicobar Islands. Their am- 
bergris and naked folk are standing 
topics down a long chain of travellers/ * 

“ The island of Lk- 


Kabal (i. 72). 44 Again read Kail , which 
is the point of starting/’ — Yule. 
Kkghziwkra, or 44 Kagkazwkdk, a large 
village on the plateau of Bozah, or 
Kkuldkbkd/’ 

Kalida, correctly 44 Kalxykda.” 

Kandahat, ) i. 44-5, ii 249, 473. These 
Kandahkr, [ names all refer to the 

Kandana, ) same place. Sir H. M. 

Elliot (i. 445) identified it with 
Kkandadkr 44 on the north-west angle ” 
of Kktkiwar. But Khandadhar is 
situated about eight miles N.E. of 
Gondal, almost in the centre of the 
peninsula, 60 miles from the nearest 
coast, so that it does not answer to the 
accounts of the historians, or to the 
position assigned to it by Elliot. Mr. 
Burgess suggests Kanthkot, or Kanib- 
garb, in Kachh. It is a very strong 
place, and was the fastness of the 
Ckklukya kings in their days of ad- 
versity. The description given of the 
tide by Ihn Ash', and the Tdrzlch-i 
Alfi evidently applies to the Ban, and 
there can he little doubt of Kanthkot 
being the place. Mahmkd probably 
crossed near Malia, where Nizkmu-d 
din Ahmad crossed in Akbar’s reign, 
as described by himself in v. 445. 

Kanjh ferry, read 44 Kieha.” 

Kanwahin, read 44 Kknw-wkban/’ 

Karkjkng (i. 73). 44 The name applied 
by the Mongols to the great Province 
of Yunkn. The other name here 
applied to it, Kandahar , is more 
obscure.” — Yule . 

Kardaraya (i. 72). 44 Probably Godavery 
in some form.” — Yale. * 

Karoha (i. 68). 44 Probably Gheriah ; 
in after-days the fortress of Angria/’ — 
Yule. 

Kayula, read 44 KaMla ” in the Panjkb. 

Khaesar, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Khorandi, read 44 Ghor-nadi.” 

Kieha, incorrectly 4 4 Exchar/ * 


— Yule. 

Lkmhri (p. 70). . 

mhriis certainly Sumatra, with especial 
reference to its north-west extremity 
(not north-east, as in Sir EL Elliot’s 
note)/’ — Yule. 

Mah&cli'm (i. 71). “ This is Canton. 

Odoric, John Marignolli, Wass&i, Ibn 
Batiita, and Rasliida-d din himself 
elsewhere, give it the same name in 
the Persian form of Chht-KaMnY— 
Yule . 

Mali Fatan (i. 69). Malifattmi is pre- 
sumably the Manhattan of Abulfeda, 
mentioned by him as a city on the 
coast of Ma’bar, ... I find Malipatan 
marked in a map which accompanies a 
letter fromPere Bouchet in the Let tree 
Mijlantes. It there occupies a position 
on "the shore of Palk’s Bay, a little 
north of where our maps show Df i- 
patan , but perhaps identical therewith. 
This is verv probably the medieval 
Malifattan (Lett. Edif, first ed. 1722, 
Bee. XV. ; Lyons ed. 1819, vol. m) 
—Yule. 

Mandal and Teri, read 44 Mandal Pktri ’ 
in Jhalkwar. 

Mansur, probably intended for 44 Man- 
disor/* 

Milwat, properly 44 Malot/’ 

M hranjan, now known as 44 Prabhal. 

Naghaz, correctly 44 Naghar.” 

Nkran-goe, viii. p. six, Preface. 

Nkrkoti, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

; Nuh o Batal (iv. 37), read 44 Nob and 
Tappal” See Elliot’s Glossary, vol. n. 
p. 97. 

Ndrand, read 44 Nira-nadi. 
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(liar, 44 perhaps Wojhar on the Pravara 
in Ahmadnagar 20 miles below San- 


bably. corrupt An article on 

Kazwini (Gilderaeister, 203), as here, 
seems to distinguish between Silkn and 
Sarandip, putting the latter in the 
interior of the former.”-- Yule. 

Silawar. 44 For Sildwar read Nil&war, 
and then we get the northern limit of 
what was understood by Ma’bar.” — 
Yule. 

Sindghar, properly 44 Sindkher.” See 
Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 88. 

Sindabdr (i. 07). 44 I believe it to have 
been identical with Goa.”— Yule, 

Sindfistfin, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Sorath, tii. 338. See Sfirath. ■ 

Sdmdtra. “ Mentioned with reference 
to Lamori in the same way as here hy 
Friar Odoric. . . . The kingdom in 
question is the Samudra of the Malay 
annals, the Samara of Marco Polo 
(probably a clerical error for Sumatra ), 
and the Skmuthra of Ibn Batuta, who 
twice visited the court of its Muham- 
madan Sultan near the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It lay_ along the 
north coast, west of Pasei, and the 
capital probably stood near the head of 
the Bay of Pasei,” — Fate. 

Trimbak or Nhsik-Trimbak, also written 
44 Trayambak.” A hill fort and place 
of pilgrimage. See vol, vii. p. 10. 

Usa, properly Ansa, and in the maps 
44 Owsa ” and 44 Owssa.” It is about 
15 miles W. of the Manjirh river. 
Ansa, Dli Mr and Parinda form a 
triangle in the map. 

Zaitiin (i. 71). OUnclim , “probably 
in those days by far the greatest com- 
mercial port in the world. Has often 
been written about.” — Yule, 


Parganw, probably 44 Parner ’ ’ in Ahmad- 
nagar, once a strong fort. 

P&yzn-gangh. lihfifi Khhn writes this 
4 ‘ Bhii-ganga,” but “P&ySn” is the 
right name. 


Path an and Arman (or Uman), i. 72. 
“These I should guess to represent 
Aralcan (Rakdn or JR,akain) t and 
Burma under some form of Polo’s 
name for it {Mien or A mien) f — Yule. 

Sadarsfi (i. 68), 44 This is perplexing as 

it stands, but the variation given in 
the note shows clearly what the name 
ought to be, viz. Fandaraina, a port 
mentioned under that name both hy 
Edrisi and Ibn Batuta as Bandirana. 
The place has long dropt out of our 
maps, but its position is fixed by Var- 
thema, who says that opposite the port, 
three leagues from shore, was an unin- 
habited island. This must be the 
Sacrifice MoeJc 7 about thirty miles north 
of Calicut.” — Title. 

Sakrudih is “Sakrauda ” in Saharanpdr. 

44 Salir and Malir,” 44 Salhir and Mulhir,” 
properly 44 Salher and Mulher/’ “The 
hills on which these stand are over 
4000 feet high.” 

Sang-i Surkh, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Sarandip. See Silan, 

■Sarganj, ) The correct name is 44 Sarkhej” 

SarkajJ ) or 44 Sarkhech.” 

Sarfit, read 44 Saror” in Sarkfir Kanauj. 

Sew its, probably 44 Satwas.” 

Shadm&bkd, properly 44 Sh&di&Md ” 

Silan and Sarandip (i. 70). 44 The pas- 
sage about Lilim and Sarandip is pro- 
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| Abu Bakr made king, iv. 20, vi. 188 ; de- 
j feats bis rival, iv. 21, 22, 23, vi. 186 ; 

obliged to escape, iv. 24 ; death, 25 
I Abu Is’kak, iii, 23, iv. 159 
| Abu Ja’far al Mansur, Eltalif, i. 441 
Abu-1 Abbas Isfarhini, ii. 486,488 ; iv. 148 
Abu-1 Faiz Faint See Faint 
Abu-1 Fazl, arrival at Court, v. 511, 
516, 522; bis scepticism, 524, 529, 
530, 543; memoir of, vi. 1; services, 
96, 07, 98, 101, 138, 141, 142, 146, 154; 
bis murder, 154, 288, 442 ; vii. 6 
Abu-1 Hasan, Kutbu-1 Mulk, of Haidar- 
abfitd, vii. 287, 315, 333 
Abb-1 Hasan Khwaja, vi. 334, 379, 
383, 386, 425, 427, 430, vii. 9, 11 
| Abb-1 Kasim Sultfrn, i. 297 
I Abb-1 Ma’fili, v. 60, 61, 65, 239, 248, 
263, 264, 283, 285, 286, 287 
Abb Nasr, ii. 62, 106, 190, 509 
Abu Sa’id Mirza, i. 303 
Abb Subal Zauzani, ii. 61, 89, 509, 512 
Abu T&liir Hasan Khwaja, ii. 512 
Abwabs introduced, iii. 238, 243 
’Adali (Mubariz Kb an), meaning of the 
name, v. 45, 490; pretensions to the 
throne, iv. 496, 500, 504; murders 
Firoz Sh&.h, v. 45, vi* 179; assumes 
the crown, v. 45, vi. 180 ; his folly, v. 
45 ; contest with Andrfin or Andardun, 
46, 53 ; defeats T&j Khan, iv. 506, vi. 
199 ; resumption of jdglrs^ v. 109, 241 ; 
severity to his nobles, v. 52 ; opposed 
by Ibrhhim Khan, v. 52, vi. 199 ; de- 
feated and killed, iv. 5 OS, v, 66, 245, 
vi. 22 

Adam Khan Ghakkar, iv. 193, v. 11,14, 
234, 237, 279, 280 
Adam of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Adkam Khan opposes Bairam Khan, v. 
261; sent to Hatbk&nt, vi. 23 ; sent 
against Bhz Bahhdur, v. 270; keeps 
spoils, 271, vi. 24; returns, v. 273; 
murders Atka Khhn, 277, vi. 26; 
killed, v. 277 

'Adil Khan, of Bijhpbr, vii. 23. See 
Bijapur 


A’azzu-d din, Prince, vii. 392, 393, 434, 
436, 448, 546 
’Abbhsides, i. 443 
Abdal of Tibet, vii. 62, 67 
"Abdu-lla Khan, vi. 333, 386, 393, 395, 
396, 408, 409, 413, 416, 419 ; vii. 21 ; 
receives title “ Firoz Jang,” 22 
’Abdu-llah Kutbu-1 Mulk, vii. 286 
’Abdu-llah (Saiyid, Kutbu-1 Mulk) sup- 
ports Farrukh Siyar, vii. 435, 437, 561 ; 
honours and promotion to office of toasir, 
442 ; difficulties as minister, 447, pass * ; 
his dhvhn Batan Chand, 447, 461, 
479, 486-7, 501, 506, 512, 519, 571 ; 
neglects hisduties, 461 ; takes possession 
of the palace, 476; seizes the royal 
property and ladies, 481; differences 
with his brother, 481-4 ; marches 
against Jai Singh, 483 ; raises Mu- 
hammad SMh to the throne, 485; 
opposition to, 50 1 ; struggles after 
Husain "All’s death, 507 ; puts Mu- 
hammad Ibrahim on the throne, 509 ; 
preparations for the struggle, 510 ; 
defeated, 512 ; a prisoner, 615 ; death, 
519,573; character, 519 
’Abdu-l "Abbhs as Safl&h, Khalff, i. 443 
’Abdu-l Majid. See Asaf Khhn 
’Abdu-l Malik, the Khalff, i. 426 
"Abdu-n Nabi, Shaikh, v. 520, 531, 542 
5 Abdu-r Rahim, Khhn-Kkhnhn, vi. 239. 
See Mirza Kh&n 

*Abdu-r Rashid, Sulthn, ii. 196, 257, 274, 
511; iv. 202 

’Abdu~r Razzhk, embassy to India, iv. 
95; arrives at K&likot, 98; journey 
to Bijanagar, 103 ; his reception, 112 ; 
return, 123 

"Abdu-r Razzak, Khwaja, ii. 62, 512 
’Abdu-r Razzkk L&ri, vii. 327, 331 to 
335, 351, 360 

’Abdu-s Samad Diler Jang, vii. 456, 491, 
511 

J Abdu-s Samad Khhn, viii. 148, 169, 267, 

. 278, 279 ' 

Abhang Khhn, vi. 93, 99, 100 
Abd Bakr, Khalff, i. 415 
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’A'dil Khan, son of Sher Shah, it. 478, Ahmad AbdMS, 106 ; fights him, 107 ; 

481 . becomes king, 1 12, 1 74 ; character, 112: 

*Adil~Khanis, vi. 95, 131, 344, 408, 411, a mere cipher, 113-116 ; poverty, 115. 

414,416. See Byapur 174; deposed, 140-1, 323 ; blinded, 

lAdil ShAh, :.T.. 45.. , :to,’Adall.. : > 143, 323 ; attacked by Mahrattas, 322, 

Adina Beg, viii. 167, 169, 240, 265, 286, 384 

267, 273, 278 _ . Ahmad Sulfc&n of Gujarat, iv. 49, 85 

A'fz'al Khan ot Bibar, vi. 205, 321 Ahmadhbad, described, vi. 358 ; taken 

Afzal Bijupdri, murder of, vii. 258 by Hmnayun, v. 193; delivered over 

Afrhsiyab Khfm, viii. 297 to Akbar, 343 ; struggles for, 360 ; 

Aghhnis, iii. 399, 480 besieged by Muzaffar Husain Mirza, 

Agra, history of, iv. 450; taken by 405; seized by Muzaffar, 431 
Mahmud, 522; the capital, 319, v. Ahmadnagar, Akbar’s embassy to, v. 460 ; 
103; besieged by Sikandar Lodi, v. obtained by Burhhmi-1 Mulk, vi. 87 ; 

93; founded by ‘Sikandar, 98; earth- at war with Bijhpilr, 91 ; peace with, 

quake at, iv. 465 ; building of the fort, ib. 94 ; operations against, 93, 95, 99; 

v. 295; explosion at, 491 ; siege of by taken by Akbar, 100, 144, 241, 247; 

the Saiyids, vii. 483; temple at, viii. struggles for possession of, 241, 324, 

38 380,416,434,437 

Ahdhd Afghan defeated, vi. 343 Ahoiias, viii." 258 

Ahmad Ayyaz, iii. 254, 259, 264; Aibak, ii. 299 
Khwaja-i Jahhii, sets up a son of Mu- Aim&ks, vi. 267, 273, viii. 146 

hammad Tughlik, 278; submits to Ain-i Jahhngiri, vi. 326 

Firoz, 285 ; death, 286 ’ Ainu-1 Mulk, iii. 246, 247, 248, 369, 619 

Ahmad Chap, Malik, iii. 139, 150, 156 ; Aitamur, iii. 133, 134 

blinded, 162 Ajipal (Jaiphl), ii. 518, 533 

Ahmad Hasan, Khwhja bin Hasan Mai- Apt Singh, Bdja, daughter married to 
mandi, ii. 61, 487, 495, 496, 499, Farrukh Siyar, vii. 470-3, 483; sub- 

iv. 150, 167, 196 mits and pays allegiance, 404, 420; 

Ahmad Khan (Mansfir Khhn), brother- account of, 446; made a Maharaja , 

in-law of ’Adali, rebels, v. 54 ; defeats 469 ; joins Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, 470, 

Ibrahim Stir, 56 ; assumes royal state 473, 476, 4S5, 517 ; rebels, viii. 44 ; 

as Sultan Sikandar, 56 ; defeated by killed, ib . 

Akbar, 58. See Sikandar Sultan. Ajmir, conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 

Ahmad KMn Bangash, viii. 117, 118, ii. 214, 225 

119, 121, 148, 279, 398, 407 Akat Khhn, attempts life of ’Alku-d din, 

Ahmad Kh&n Bhrha, Saiyid, v. 352, 353 iii. 172 

Ahmad Khan Bhatti, v. 5 Akbar, birth of, i. 318, v. 214; re- 

Ahmad Khan Mewhfcti, v. 74, 79, 85 stored to his father, 222; retaken by 

Ahmad Nihltigin, ii. 58, 116, 122, 129, Khmran, 224; exposed on walls of 

131, 250 Kabul, 226; again restored, 227; de- 

Ahmad Shah Abdhlf, first invasion, viii. feats Sikandar at Sirhind, 58, 238; 

106: burns Sirhind, 107 ; battle with succeeds to the throne, 241, 247, vi. 

at Sirhind, ib.; offers to treat, 108, 180; marches against Hlmti, v. 62; 

109; defeated, 109; retreats, 110. defeat and death of HimO, 65, 66, 

Second invasion, 114; obtains cession 253; accident with an elephant, 257; 

of Lhhore, etc,, 115; returns, ib. takes government into his own hands, 

Third invasion, 121; gains a victory 264 ; forgives Bairam Khhn, 268 ; and 

and retires, 122, 166, Fourth in- takes charge of Ms son, 269; kills a 

vasion, 145 ; defeats Mahrattas on the tiger, 272; punishmentof Adham Khan, 

Indus, 146, 272, 274; enters Dehli, 277, vi. 26; conspiracy against, v. 

146, 241, 264; reviews Ms army, its 284 ; shot at, 285 ; restores Muhammad 

numbers, 398; plunders Mafchurh, 147, Hakim at Khbul, 294; marches 

168; defeats Mahrattas at Phnipat, against Khhn-zhmhn, 297; leads his 

150, 170, 279 ; attacks Suraj Mai Jit, army against Muhammad Hakim, 313; 

265; destroys Mathurh, 265-272, 276; campaign against Khhn-zhmhu, 319; 

entrenches his camp, 401 besieges and takes Chi tor, 169, 324 ; 

Ahmad Shhh Bahmani, vi. 232 goes on foot to Ajmir, 328, 334, 335 ; 

Ahmad Shhh (Emperor), viii. 81; his obtains Bantambhor, 1/5, o30, 33* ; 

father’s jealousy, 105 ; sent against obtains Kalinjar, 333; hunts wild 
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asses, 336 ; campaign in Gujarat, 339; 
victory at Sarnbl, 345, vi. 37 ; siege 
and conquest of Surbt, v. 346 ; another 
campaign in Gujarbfc, 361 ; his rapid 
ride, 362; victory, 366 ; provision 
against damage in Ms marches, 371 ; 
siege and conquest of Patna, iv. 512 ; 

v. 374 ; pursues Dadd, iv. 512 ; conquest i 
of Bengal, v. 381, 414, 428 ; revenue 
arrangements, 383, 513, vi. 61; Ms 
’Ibddat-khdm, v. 390, 409, 517, 526, 

vi. 59; provision for the pilgrimage, 
v. 396 ; at Ifdipur, 402 ; preaches as 
Khalif, 412 ; sends envoys to Mb- 
warbu-n nahr, 413 ; abolishes tolls and 
customs, 413 ; assumes government of 
Kabul, 449 ; attempts conquest of 
Kashmir, 450 ; journey to Kashmir and 
Kbbul, 457, 462, 464 ; conquest of Sind, 
i. 240,297, y. 459, 461 ; inspects fort of 
Surbt, 501; his use of Alldhu Akbar, 
523; heretical associates, 524 ; religious 
difficulties, 526, vi. 1 89 ; Christian 
missionaries, v. 528 ; worship of the 
sun, 529; fire worship, 530 ; adopts 
some Hindi! customs, 531 ; his infalli- 
bility, 531 ; experimental seclusion of 
infants, 533 ; innovations, 534 ; Ms 
u Divine Faith,” 536, vi. 153 ; houses 
of charity, v, 538, vi. Ill; illness, v.541 ; 
coinage, 541, vi, 65; his mints, 57 ; 
encouragement of learning, v. 570 ; 
Ms translations from Sanskrit, 570 ; 
prisoners of war not slaves, vi. 25 ; 
remits jizya and pilgrim tax, 29 ; 
receives Christians at Surbt, 40 ; takes a j 
census, 61; restrictions on widow burn- 
ing, 68; defeated in Swbt, v. 450, vi. 
80; rebellion in Bengal, 78, 79, 106 ; 
Europeans at his court, 85 ; conquest 
of Orissa, 85, 88 ; dealings with Bur- 
hbnu-1 Mulk, 70, 87 ; conquest of 
Birar, 84 ; war in the Dakhin, 91, 92, 
95, 105, 111, 113, 132; taking of 
Ahmadnagar, 99 ; grief for Abu-1 
Fazl, 155; wounded, 193, 203 ; throws 

a servant from a tower, 164 ; death, 
115, 168, 243, 247; t reign, 242; ex- 
tent of his dominions, 242 ; his 
character, 180, 242, 248, 290 ; tomb, 
319 ; portrait, 290 

Akbar, Prince, son of Aurangzeb, vii. 
196; sent against the Bind, 299; 
deserts, 301; abandoned, 304 ; flight, 
508; with Sambhaji, 309, 312; goes 
to Persia, 312, 361 ; dies in Garnish, 
313,384 

Akbarsh&hi rupees, v. 370 
Akharrt Lohana of Brahman bb ad, i, 145, 
146, 147 


’Akibat Mahmtkl Khan, viii. 141, 142, 
322-3-4 

Alt-Kumlu, iv. 299 ; vi. 196 
’Alam ’Ali, vii. 488, 490, 495, 497 
’A' lam. Khan, son of Bahiol Lodi, v. 
25, 27, 106 

’Alamgir. See Aurangzeh 
| ’Alamgir II. raised to the throne, viii, 
140, 141, 142 ; desires to take Gkb- 
zfxi'd din prisoner, 239 ; incidents of 
his reign, 168, 170; interview with 
Ahmad Abdali, 264, 265; murder of, 
143, 170, 241, 2G8 
’Alau-d daula, iv. 206 
5 Alau-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 286 ; attacks 
and burns Ghazni, 288, iii. 36, iv. 208 
’Alau-d din Khilji, receives government 
of Karra, iii. 140; of Oudh, 148 ; his 
schemes, 140, 149, 1 79 ; murders 
Sultan Jalal F'iroz, 155; march to 
Debli, 158 ; scatters gold, 158 ; 
shoots gold into Debli, 41 ; ascends 
the throne, 41 , 69, 155, 157, 180; his 
conquests, 74, 543, 549, 166 ; con- 
quests in Sind, i. 225 ; conquers 
Deogir, iii. 40, 77 ; Kambay and 
Somnbt, 42, 549, 551; Chitor, 189, 
549; Guzerat, 163, 548; Telingana 
and Dur Samundar, 49, 78, 650 ; im- 
prisons Mughal ambassadors, 51 ; his 
buildings, 69 ; “ the second Alexander,” 
169; his vast projects, 108; attempt 
to kill, 172, 600 ; revenue arrange- 
ments, 179, 182 ; severe government, 
182; his ignorance, 183; consults a 
lawyer on government, 184 ; hard 
pressed by Mughals, *166, 189; army 
arrangements, 191 ; his “ .Regula- 
tions,” 192, 598; battles with Mu- 
ghals, 42, 47, 197-200 ; Ms sons, 204, 
206, 209, 217, 800, 601; slaughters 
“New Musuhnbns,” 205 ; his decline, 
207; passion for Malik KafOr, 97, 
555 ; death, 208, 552 
’Albu-d din Mas’ud, Sultbn, ii. 342, 365 
’Alhu-d din Shah Bahmani, vi, 233 
’Albu-d din Sikandar, Sultbn, iv. 28 
’Alau-d din, Sultan, son of Muhammad, 
iv. 86, v. 74, 75 ; vacates the throne, iv. 
88, v. 78 ; death, iv. 88, v. 86 
’Alau-d din, Suit bn, rival of Ibrahim, v. 
25, 27 

'Albu-d din, Suit bn, of Bengal, iv. 260, 
261, 462 

Albari, ii. 320, 360 
’AK, the Khalif, i. 116, 421 
’Ali Arghun, Sultbn, i. 308 
’All Beg Gdrgbn invades India, iii. 
47, 72, 198, 548; taken into service, 48 
i ’All Gauhar. See Shah ’Alain 
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All Jhh, vii. 568 

All Khari Baja of Khandes, v. 403, 
406, 408, 411, 441, 449, 460, vi. 84, 
87, 89,92, 131, 134, 136, 148, 241; 
death, 95 

’AH Kheshhwand, ii. 486, 508, iv. 
193, 198 

’Alx Mardan Khan surrenders Kan- 
dahar, vii. 04 ; reception, by Shah 
Jahhn, 66 ; governor of Kashmir, 07 ; 
governor of Pan jab, 07 ; his canal, 87 ; 
in Balkh, 69, 70, 71, 81 ; death, 124 
’All Mard&n Khilji, ii. 314, 315 
‘All bin Mas’ud, ii. 257, 274, iy. 202 
5 Ali Sher (Jhm), i. 228 
5 All (Sultan), ii. 257, 274 
’All Tab hr, vii. 567 

’Alim Khan, Babar’s general, iv. 241, 
pass. 

’AliwardiKhan, viii. 128 ; death, 210, 324 
’Allans, or ’Allan is, i. 156, 427, 428 
Allhhhbhd, building of, v. 512 ; surren- 
ders to Auranxzeb,vii. 237 ; siege of, 486 
Almans (predatory bands), vii. 77, 78 
Almas Beg, brother of ’Alau-d din, iii. 
152, et seq. ; made u Ulugh Khhn,” 
157; subdues Multan, 161; Guzerat, 
163; causes mutiny, 164; death, 179 
Almshouses, v. 5 38, vi. Ill 
Alor, Muhammad Khsim at, i. 192; de- 
struction of, 256 
Alp .Arslan, ii. 274, 277 
Alp Ghazi, iii. 539 

Alp Khhn, iii. 169, 208, 553, 554; 
iv. 41, 60, 79 

Alptigin, ii. 179, 267, 479; iii. 23 ; iv. 
159 ; vi. 569 

Altamsh (advanced guard), v. 387 
Altuniya Malik, ii. 335, 337 
Altunthsh, ii. 495, 497, 498 ; iv. 171, 175, 
178, 195, 196 

Amur Singh, Banh, vi. 335; submits, 
339; sends son to court, 341 ; death, 
367 

Amina Begam, viii. 428-9 
Amir Anufc, ii. 181, 267 
Amir Jadida, iii. 252 ; viii. 16 
Amir Khhn, Nawab, viii. 131 
Amir Khhn, viii. 352, 439 
Amir-i Sadah, iii. 252; viii. 16 
Amir Zft-n Ndn, i. 303 
’Amrhn, i. 450 
Amrhni, i. 258 
Amrd bin Jamal, i. 444 
Amrti Lais, ii. 172, 425 
Anand Phi, ii. 12, 27, 31, 249, 403, 426, 
446, 450, 452; iv. 173; vi. 218, 
Anangphl, iii. 565 

Ancient History, Firishta’s summary, 
vi.fSS ' 'AN 


: Ancient Persian Kings of India, vi. 548 
Anrau tribe, i. 296 
Anwar Khan, vii. 466 
Anwhru-d din Khhn, viii. 391 
Apphji Gaik aw hr, viii. 400 
Apphji Mahratta, killed, viii. 208 
’Arhbas, iv. 251, 255, 268 
Arab Bahhdur, v. 415, 418, 453 ; vi. 47, 
50 

’Arab! Khhi, i. 319, 320 
Arabs in Sind, i. 414, 434; trade with 
India, 468 ; fall of their power, 479 ; 
conquests, vi. 564 
Arhrn Shhh, Sultan, ii. 301 
Arangal, taken, iii. 233, 558 ; lost, 245 
Arghhns, i. 303, 497 
Ariyaruk (TIhjib), ii. 61, 100 
Ark all Khhn, defeats Malik Chhajti, iii. 
138, 538 ; at Multhn, 156, 159 ; 
blinded, 41, 162 
Armil, king of Sind, i. 223 
Armies, iii. 50, 115, 191, 197, 241, 289, 
305, 321, 327, 329, 342, 346, 347, 349, 
489, 498, 576; iv. 207, 248, 252, 415, 
457, 459, 551 ; v. 28, 86, 205, 515 ; 

vii. 99 ; viii. 50, 51, 53, 60, 147, 148, 
170, 398, 400 

Arslhn Jhzib, iv. 171, 172 
Arslhn, Sultan, ii., 199, 257, 483; iv. 207 
Art, curious work of, vi. 192 
Asad Beg, vi. 150, 155, 161-2; mission 
to the Dakhin, 167 

Asad Khan (Jaradatu-1 Mulk, Nizhmu-1 
Mulk, Asafu-d daula), vii. 363 ; at 
siege of Jinji, 348 ; supports Prince 
A’zam, 384-7, 391, 396, 401 ; joins 
Bahhdur Shhh, his titles, 401 ; arrests 
Jahhndhr Shhh, 440; interview with 
Farrukh Siyar, 444 ; arrested, 445 ; 
death, 460 

Asafu-d daula succeeds Shujh’ti-d daula, 

viii. 183, 369 *, plots against, 423 ; 
meets Warren Hastings, 230 ; and the 
Rohillas, 350 

Asaf Jhh. See Nizhmu-1 Mulk 
Asaf Khhn, ’Abdu-l Majid, raised to 
the dignity by Akbar, v. 26 6 ; at Chu- 
nhr, v. 287 ; conquers Garha Katanka, 
169, 288, vi. 30, 117; government of 
Garha, v. 297; visits Akbar, 297, 298 ; 
flight to Garha, 299 ; force sent 
against him, 309 ; flight and capture, 
310; pardoned, 310, 317, 324; gover- 
nor of Chitor, 328 ; last mention of, 
363, 365 

Asaf Khhn, Ghiyhsu-d din receives the 
title, v. 369 ; services, 397, 402, 404, 
vi. 67 (died in 989 a.h.) 

Asaf Khhn, Ja’far Beg, v. 467 ; vi. 97, 
130, 143, 144 
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Asaf Khfin, Yaminu-d daula, brother 
of Nur Jail an, services, vi. 318, 321, 
384, 386 ; causes rebellion of Mahfibat 
Khan, 420; attempts to rescue .'Ja- 
hangir, 424; takes refuge in Atak, 
428 ; taken by Mahfibat Khan, 428 ; 
released, 431 ; his measures on death 
of Jahangir, 435, vii. 5 ; campaign 
against Bijapur, 28-31 ; becomes 
Khfin-khfinfin, 46 ; death, 68 ; wealth, 
68 

Asfim, account of, vii. 264 ; war against, 
144, 265, 267 

Asflu- d din Maul&nfi, i. 235 
’Asi Ma’sum. See Ma’sfim Kfibuli 
Asir, siege of, vi. 97, 135 ; description, 
3.38 

Ashmuks, the, i. 53 

’Askari, Mirza, v. 35, 144, 189, 196, 197, 
203, 206, 215, 220, 221, 224, 229, 230, 
231, 233, vi. 11, 15, 16 ; death, v. 234 
Aspbaltum, vi. 456 
Assassins, sect of, ii. 485, 572, 573 
Ast fin Shfih, i. 201 
’Atfi Khan, viii, 149 
Atka Khan (Shamsu-d din Muhammad), 
accompanies H umfiy fin in his flight, v, 
211, 254, 255, 266; made Khfin-i 
a’zam, 273; high in office, 273 ; 
murdered, 277 

’Atr of roses, invention of, vi. 338 
Afing Khfin, i. 498 

Aurangzeh, birth, vii. 213 ; governor of 
the Dakhin, 58, 60 ; proposes to with- 
draw from the world, 69 ; governor of 
Gujarfit, 69; sent against Balkh, 71, 
72, 76 ; disasters on return, 96; sent 
to Kandahar, 88, 99; fails, 100; cam- 
paign against Golkonda, 109; receives 
Mir Jumla, 117; sent against Bijfipdr, 
119, 124; takes Bidar, 124; takes 
Kalyfini, 127 ; Dfirfi Shukoh intrigues 
against him, 129; deserted by nobles, 
130; makes peace with Bijfipfir, 130, 
215 ; his charity, 156 ; character and 
habits, 156 ; illness, 180, 266 : pro- 
hibits Hindfi teaching and worship, 
183 ; destroys Hindfi temples, 184, 
188; visits (Jdipfir and Chitor, 188; 
imprisons his eldest son, 190 ; releases 
his eldest son, 192 ; conduct during his 
father’s illness, 217 ; treatment of Mir 
Jumla, 217, 232; defeats Mia Jas- 
want, 219 ; defeats Dura Shukoh, 220; 
arrives at Agra, 226; confines his 
father, 226 ; pursues Dfirfi Shukoh, 
228 ; imprisons Murfid Bakhsh, 228 ; 
ascends the throne, 229 ; defeats 
Shuj fi’, 23 3 ; proclaimed Emperor, 241 ; 
alters the calendar, 241 ; remission of 


taxes, 246, 293 ; abolishes pilgrim tax, 
viii. 38 ; his correspondence with Shah 
Jahfin, vii, 251 ; has Mur fid Bakhsh 
killed, 266 ; war with Assam, 205, 267; 
reception of Sivaji, 278 ; forbids 
writing of history, 282 ; his habits and 
manners, 283; renews the jizya, 296, " 
viii. 38; deserted by bis son Akbar, 
vii. 301 ; proceeds to the Dakhin, 309 ; 
makes war upon Kutbu-1 Mulk, 315, 
318; goes to siege of Bijfipfir, 322; 
takes Golkonda, 324 ; tortures and 
kills Samhhfijfi 341 ; grants privileges 
to English , viii . 380 ; seizes Englishmen 
and orders war, vii. 350; army de- 
stroyed hv Makrattas, 355 ; makes 
war on Mabrattas, 363 ; besieges and 
takes Sattara, 365 ; obtains fortresses 
by bribery, 372 ; fails to conquer 
Mabrattas, 374; overtures of peace 
with Mabrattas, 376 ; refuses to con- 
cede the chant h , viii. 465; his siege of 
Wfikinkera, vii. 377 ; illness, 382 ; dis- 
misses bis sons, 385; death and burnt, 
193, 384, 536, 565; bis family, 195; 
character, 385 ; post-mortem title, 402 ; 
some letters of, 562 
Am Khilji. See Hisfimu-d din 
Ayand, king, i. 109 
A’zam Humfiyfin, a title, v. 8 
A’zara Hum fiy fin, Ahmad Khfin, iv. 462 
A’zam Humfivfin, Lodi, iv. 445, 456, v. 

8, 10, 20, 90, 92, 105 ; ' murdered, 21 
A’zam Humfiyun Nffizi (Haibat Khfin, 
iv. 441), iv. 428, 431, 485, 486, 493, 
496, v. 488 ; killed, iv. 497 
A’zam Humfiy fin Sarwfini (Haibat Khfin) 

iv. 257, 321, 348, 352, 369, 377, 395, 
397, 399, 547 ; Khfin-i kizam, 415, 

v. 405 

A’zam Khfin (Mirza ’Aziz Muhammad 
Koka, Khfin-i a’zam), v. 352, 353, 360. 
364, 365; in disgrace, 393; restored 
to favour, 419; in command in Bengal, 
419, 426-8, vi. 66, 68; campaign in 
Birfir, v. 441, 442; in Gnzerat, 447* 
458, 459, vi. 87, 90, 205 ; at Asir,' 
97, 143; recalled, v. 466; goes to 
Mecca, 466; returns, vi. 130; patro- 
nizes father of Abu-1 Fazl, v. 517 ; 
conduct at Akbar’ s death, vi. 169,171; 
sent against the lifinfi by Jahfingir, 
337 ; imprisoned, 338 
A’zam Khfin (Irfidat Khan), campaign 
against Nizfim Shfih, vii. 11 ; pursues 
Khfin Jahfin Lodi, 12 ; takes phfirur, 
20 ; attacks Parenda, 22 ; in cam- 
paign against Bijfipfir, 28 
A’zam Shfih, Prince Muhammad, makes 
peace with Rfinfi, vii. 189; parentage 
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and character, 195; sent against the 
Ranh, 299; campaign in Dakhin,311 ; 
sent against Bijapur, 321 ; at siege of 
Golkonda, 326, 328, 332 ; sent against 
Mahratfcas, 337 ; illness, 358 ; jealous 
of his elder brother, 358 ; at siege 
of Satthra, 365 ; offends his father, 
369 ; visits his dying hither, 383 ; his 
pretensions, 384 ; dismissed by his 
lather, 386; performs obsequies of his 
father, 194 ; claims the throne, 387, 
537 ; jealous of his son Bedar Bakht, 
389 ; * announces his accession, 391, 
537 ; marches against Prince Muazzam, 
391-4, 538 ; defeat and death, 396, 
545 ; character, 537 
Azimu-sh Shhrr, Prince, vii. 384, 392, 
393, 426, 428, 429, 438, 539, 541, 
545, 546, 550; defeat and death, 430, 
439 ; his sons, 567 
Azdu-d daula, v. 441, 443, 469, 540 
'Aziz Muhammad Koka. See A’zam Khhn 


Bahadur Mhir, iff. 449, 505, iv. 25, 
27, 31, 33 

Bahadur Hizhrau-1 Mnlk, vi. 94, 100 
Bahhdur Shhh (Shhh A lam), accession, 
vji. 387 ; march to Lahore and Dehli, 
<fe3, 547 ; defeats his brother A'zam 
Shhh, 396, 537 ; rewards his suppor- 
ters, 401; his coins, 404; receives 
submission of Jodhptir and TTdipiir, 
404 ; proposals to Kam Bakhsh, 405 ; 
defeats Kam Bakhsh, 407 ; character, 
4 10, 550 ; his innovation in the kfotiba, 
disturbances, 420, 427 ; war against 
the Sikhs, 423, 456, 555 ; death, 428, 
556, vffi. 19; intrigues and quarrels 
among his sons, vii. 429, 554; pro- 
posed division of the Empire, 429 
Bahadur, Sulthn of Guzerat, takes Mhndfi, 
iv 351 ; threatens Dehli, 351; shelters 
Mirza Muhammad Zkmkn, 351, v. 
191; takes Ohitor, 189, vi. 11, 13; 
defeated and pursued by Humayun, iv. 
352, v. 191, vi. 13; recovers Obamph- 
nfr and Guzerat, v. 197, vi. 15 ; death, 
18 

Bkbtar Deo, ff. 367, 370 
Bahhu-d danla, iv. 202 
Bahhu-d din, his revolt, iff. 614 
Bahhu-d din Tughril. See Tnghril 
Bahlol Lodi, Sulthn, his extraction, v. 
71 ; rise, 71 : defeats King of Malwh, 
iv. 85 ; aspires to the throne, 86 ; be- 
comes king, 88, 335, v. 77 ; campaign 
against the Ban a, 4; fails to take 
Dehli, 74, ; obtains Dehll, 75, 77 ; 
attacked by Jaunpur, iv. 306, v. 2 ; 
makes peace with Jaunpur, 80 ; de- 
feats Husain of J aunpffr, 86, 87, 88; 
takes Jaunpur, 89 ; makes his son 
Barbak king of Jaunpur, 90 ; divides 
his dominions, 90 ; death, iv. 444 ; 
character, 436. 

Bahlolis (coins), v. 115 
Bahmani kings, iv. 259, vii. 336, vffi. 15 ; 
recommended to Firoz by Egyptian. 
Khalif, vi. 226 ; succession of, 229 ; 
their wars and slaughter of infidels, 
230, 232. See Hasan Gangd 
BahiAm Gfir, ii. 159, 161, 184; vi. 560 
Bahrain Kb dm of Kashmir, vi. 307 

Bahrfcm Mirza of Persia, v. 218 
Bahrhm Shah Snltfin, ii. 258, 279, 291 ; 

iff. 36 ; iv. 207, 208 
Bhi, sister of Dhhir, i. 154, 172 
Bairhm Khhn, Khhn-khhn&n, memoir 
of, v. 215; services to Humayhn, i. 
319, iv. 384, 385, v. 218, 219, 233, 
236, 237; at siege of CVampanir, 
194 ; at battle of Sirbind, iv. 62, v. 
238; sent against Sikandar, 239 ; de- 


Bhbh Khhn Kakshhl, v. 320, 345, 414, 
416; death, 418, vi. 38, 66 
Bhbar, B&dsh&h, at Kabul, i. 306 ; at- 
tacks Kandahar, 307 ; his memoirs, 
iv. 218; character, 219, 226; con- 
vivial habits, 225; invited to India, 
324, v. 23, 106 ; first invasion of 
India, iv. 230 ; last invasion, i. 312, 
iv. 239; his advance force defeated, 
241 ; defeats Ibr&hbn, 254, 290, v. 26; 
at Dehli, iv^ 256; resistance to, 263; 
army desires to return, 264 ; obtains 
Gwalior, 266 ; forswears wine, 269, 
226; cheers his men, 269; defeats 
Edna Sanka, 268; takes Chanderi, 
274; fights with Bengal, 283, y. 34; 
destroys the Mundhhirs, 41; his last 
injunctions to Humhydn, 42 ; death, 43 
B ability a, Jam of Sindh, i. 226; attacked 
and defeated by Firoz SMh, 227, 
iff, 322, iv. 12: submits, iff. 334; taken 
to Dehli, 336, 338 
Bachgotl Rajputs, iv. 457, v. 93 
Badakhshan, v. 227, 249; vii. 70, 71, 
77 

Badan Singh Jat, vffi. 360-1 
Badiu-z Zamhn, Mirza, i. 305 
Baghrh Khhn. See Bughrh Khhn 
Baglhna, conquest of, vii. 65 
Bahadur Gauriya, v. 429 
BaKhdur Khan, minister of Akbar,v. 260, 
263, 273 ; rebels, 297, 301-5, 307, 309, 
318, 319, vi. 24 ; taken and killed, v. 
321 

Bahhdur Khfin, officer of Aurangzeb, vii. 
245 

BahMur KMn ofKhhndesh, vi. 133-146 
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feats Sikandar, 248 ; kills Tardi Beg 
Khkn, 61, 251 ; defeats Hirati, 65, 
251 ; kills Mm, 253 : suspicious of 
Akbar, 256 ; conspires, vi. 23; marriage 
to a relative of the Emperor, 256 ; in- 
trigues against Mm, 261 ; fall, vi. 23 ; 
leaves the Emperor, v. 263; and re- 
signs, 264 ; pursued, 265 ; defeated, 
266 ; submits, 267 ; forgiven, 268 ; 
departs lor Mecca, 268; murdered, 
269 ; character, vi. 24 
Baisinghar, Prince, vi. 436 
Baisura caste, i. 16 
Baitfiz, iv. 160 

Baiaur, Akbar’ s attack on, v. 450, vi. SO 
Bajhr5, son of Chandar, i. 158, 160 
Bkji Eao besieges Jitgarh, viii. 48 ; his 
inroad into JH industan, 53, 261 ; re- 
treats from Dehli, 55 ; made governor 
of Mklwk, 57, 262 : defeated, 66, 262; 
death, 66, 263 

H I K&o, son of Raghunhth, succeeds as 
'eshwa, viii. 369 ^ 

Baksar, battle of, viii. 182 
R&lhghkt, sold by Khan Jahfin Lodi, vii, 7 
Mm Bishwankth, vii. 466, 468, 477 ; 
||fpn. 260 

M&ji llao succeeds Bhji Rao, viii. 263; 
'sends RMo to Hindustan, 273 ; death 
of, 283 

lllllirukh, ii. 538, 543 
. Balban. See Ghiyasu-d din 
f $aLhar5, the, i. 3, 13, 21, 22, 24, 76, 86, 
354 

h, attacked by Hiimkyian, v. 230 ; 
V retreat, 231 ; attacked by Shhh 
Mt», vii. 70, 71, 72, 76, 77 
is, ii. 164, 167 
Jma bin Hanzala, i. 164 
as, first mention of, v. 100 
l Nah&r&n, ii. 282 
«ak Shkh, of Jaunpur, iv. 455, 456, 
61, v. 90 ; abandons it, 93 
ans, the, i. 53 
, vii. 424 

_J etymology of, i. 539 

B in (Mahrattas), vi. 333, 343 
Saiyids, v. 353, 364, 378 ; vi. 54, 
i 298; vii. 235, 394, 434, 437, 
, 470, 498, 500, 501, 502, 504, 510, 
13, 546; massacre of, viii. 56 
' ' 3 ,-ii. 9, 403, 410 
hlrfs, i. 110 
.ste, i. 76 

the king, i. 21, 22, 23 
, i. 65, 539 

attacked by Sikandar Lodi, iv. 
, v. 93 

son of Snlaimkn Kirhni, iv. 
v. 372, vi. 86 


Bayazid Jfim, v. 469 
Baz Bahadur, iv. 534, v. 168, 244, 260, 
270; a musician, 270; dees, 270; re- 
covers ALalwa, 275-6; submits, 276 ; 
death, ib. 

Bedar Bakht, Prince, son of Prince A’zara, 

vii. 343, 384, 389, 371, 387-8-9, 398, 
532, 536, 537, 540, 550 ; death, 398, 
400, 548 ; his sons, 567 

Bedar Bakht (son of . Ahmad Shah), 
raised to the throne, viii. 245, 247 
Beg-Lar, i, 289 

Benares, taken by Ghaznivides, ii. 58, 
122; by Kutbu-d din, ii. 222, 250; 
by Slier Shah, iv. 368 
Bengal, kings of, iv. 280, 381 ; conquest 
of, v. 380, 3S1 ; war in, 399, 444, 429; 
third conquest, vi. 66 ; disturbances 
in, 98 ; war in, 326 

Beni Buhhdur, Raja, viii. 206, 219, 220, 
276, 348, 408, 409 
Be-nizhm, term, how used, vii, 12 
Betel, iv. 114 
Bhadauriyas, viii. 53, 282 
Bhagwan Dus, Raja (also called Bhag- 
want), v, 273, 348, 361, 393, 402, 
422, 441, 450, 452, vi. 38, 58 ; death, 
V. 458 

Bhagwaxti EMchar, Iiuja, viii. 341 
Bhngwant Singh, viii. ob 
Bhaik PCtran Mai. See Punm Mai 
Bhakkar, taken by the Sarmnas and 
by ’Ai&ud din, i. 225 ; occupied by 
Kisu KMn, 240, 241 ; rulers of, 241 
et pass.; taken by Mujahid Ghfizi, 282 ; 
attacked by fsh Tarkhan, 324; taken 
by Shamsu-d din Altamsh, ii. 155, 304 
Bhao (Sadasheo) with Mahratta army, 

viii. 145; at Dehli, 147, 170, 275; 
reviews his army, 399, its numbers,, 
400 ; entrenches his camp, 401 ; pro- 
poses terms to Ahmad Abdfili, 277, 
278; death, 154, 171, 264, 266, 273, 
279, 281 

Bhao the Pretender, viii. 282, 284, 294 
Bhkra of Kaeh, vi. 519, 527 
Bhartpdr, siege of, viii. 352 
Bbittia, capture of, ii. 28, 248, 439 ; 
iii. 64 

Bhatnir, siege and reduction of, iii. 420, 
487 

Bhatti, tribe, iii. 272, v. 37 
Bhats, iii. 245 
Bhid, Rai of Banna, v. 93 
Bhikhan Khhn, Prince, v. 81, 101 
Bhim, Bhimphl, ii. 12, 47, 403, 427, 
451, 461, iv. 180 

Bhim deo, B&i of Nahrwala, ii. 294, 300, 
469, 473 

Bhim Rkjk, son of R&n&, vi. 410, 413 
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Bhoj, son of Surjan EM, v. 345 
Bhoj Ohand, ii. 48 
Bhop&l, rise of the State, viii. 58 
Bhoslah family, vii* 255, viii. 258, 264 
Bhukiy&l tribe {properly Bhfigiy&l), v. 

278; vi. 309 
Bh dngar, i. 2 1 6 

■ Bhupat, son of Bih&ri MM, v. 345, 367 
Bhut Shah, i. 48 
Bhut&wariyas, the, 1, 46 
Bihi Raji of J a imp hr, v. 81 to 88 
Bid&gh Khan, v. 62, 274, 284, 296, 301, 
304, 325, 330, 352; vi. 124 
Bidar, taken by Aurangzeb, vii. 124; 
history of, 128 

Bib hr, under a separate ruler, v. 22, 37 ; 
Muhammad Shah, King of, 105 ; 
conquest by Mun’im Khhn, vi. 39, 
campaign of Muzatfar EMn in, 45 
Bihar Jid, Baja, v. So I 
Bihhri Mai, likjk, v. 273, 504, 506 
Bijanagar, territories of iv. 105 ; de- 
scription of, 106 ; coins, 109; brothels, 
111; police, 111; King, 112, 261; 

. his seraglio, 114; wars against the 
Bahmanis, vi. 230, 232 
Bijapiir, embassy to, v. 460: at war 
with Ahmadnagar, vi. 91 ; description 
of, 183 ; Princess married to Prince 
Daniyal, 111, 352, 162,208; proposes 
peace to Jahkngir, 334; attacked by 
Malik 'Ambar, 414 ; siege of, vii. 
28 ; army, 51 ; campaign against, 
52, 54, 56, 95, 110, 131; peace, 57 ; 
Aurangzeb sent against, 119, 124; 
territories of, 256 ; troubles in, 257 ; 
campaign against, 277 ; siege raised, 
278, 281 ; war with, 293; war renewed, 
321; surrenders, 323. 

Bijapdris, vi. 95, 110, 111, 131 
Biji ?Liu, ii. 29 

Bikram&jit, son of Rknh Sanka, iv. 281 
Bikramdjit of Gw&lior, iv. 257, 281, v. 
98, 486 

Bikramajit Bundela, vii. 19, 47 ; killed, 50 
Bikram&jit, Ehja. See Raf Rayhn 
Bilkatigin, ii. 180, 181, 267, 479 
Billal Deo, iii. 87, 203 
Bina tribe, i. 292 

Bir Singh, vi. 3; properly Xar Singh, 
50 q.v. 

Birahas. iii. 245 

Birfir, conquest of, vi. 84, 241 

Bubal, R&ja, v. 356, 507, 524, 529, 538 ; 

death, 541, vi. 80, 84, 191 
Biswhs Edo, fights Ahmad Abdhli, viii. 
264, 273 

Books found, by Bhbar, iv. 246 ; at 
Nagarkot, vi. 227 
Brahman caste, L 16, 76 


; Brahman Phi, ii. 33, 427 
i Brahmanabhd taken, i. 122,182; account 
j of, 183 ; settled by Muhammad Kasim, 
i 184; destruction of, 256 
j Brahmin, history of, i. 105 
j Bridge, over the Indus, iii. 408, 482, iv. 

[ 93 ; over Ohin&b and J ail&m, iii. 413, 

484, 522 ; over Ganges, iv. 279, vi. 20 ; 
over Main, 363; method of making, 
371 ; over Indus, viii. 80 ; over Ravi 
and Chfnhb, 94 

i British settlement at Bombay, vii. 351 ; 
at Surat, viii. 202 ; take a ship of Au- 
rangzeb’s, vii. 350 ; obtain permission to 
build factories, viii. 380, 390; trade, 
390, 392 ; victory at Baksar, 182, 21 7 ; 
besiege Allhhabad, 1 82 ; obtain Bengal, 
182 ; victory over Hhfiz Rahmat, 183, 
422 ; over Sirfiju-d daula, 211 ; defeat 
Kasim ’All and Shhh ’Alam, 215; 
obtain Chunhr, 220 ; form alliance 
with Shhh’Alam, 220; peace with *' 
Shhh ’Alam and Shujh’u-d daula, 223, 
407 ; character of, 223, 229 ; Com- ' 
pany, 411; defeat ShujMu-d daula 
and the Mahrattas, 221 ; government 
of Bengal,. 228 ; at Pfina, 295 ; defeat 
Mahrattas, 308 ; defeat the Rohillas, 

301 ; lose and recover Calcutta, 324-5; 
wars with French, 327, 437; win 
Plassy, 329, 426 ; defeat Rohillas, 

351 ; sieges of Dig and Bhartpdr, 
352, 367 ; arrangements with the 
Sikhs, 353; make peace with Mah- 
rattas, 353 ; rise and progress of their 
power, 368, 437 
Brocade manufactories, iii. 578 
Brothels, iv. Ill 
Bd (Suhfil, etc.). See AM 
Buddhas, carried to China from India, 
i. 7 

Buddhists in Sind, i. 136, 147, pass., 
190, 504 

Budbimkn, minister of Chach, i. 140 
Budhifces, i. 38 
Bddhiya, Rhnhs of, i. 160 
Bughra Khhn, s6n of Balban, iii. 38, ' 
111; made governor of Bengal, 120 ; 
loses throne, 124 ; becomes king of 
Bengal as Xhsiru-d din, 129; meets 
his son Kai-kubhd, 130, 524, 525 
BOgykls (Bhfigiyhl), v. 278, vi. 309 
Bulkki, Prince, vi. 438 ; raised to the 
throne, vii. 6 ; imprisoned, viii. 19 
Buland Ikbal, title of Dhrh Shukohrvii. 

96 

Buluchis, i. 217, 245, 286, 314, 336 . 
Bundelas, vii. 61, 68 
Bdrhk Hhjib, ii. 398, 399, 401, 556 
Burkhnpur, taken for Akbar, v. 275; 
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attacked by Shhu, vii. 306 ; attacked 
by Mabratfcas, 422 ; besieged, viii. 30 
Burhdnu-1 Mulk of Akraadnagar, v. 429, 
460; vi. 70, 87, 91 

BurhanU'l Mulk of Oudh, removed from 
Oudh and appointed to Mhlwh, viii. 
46 ; returns to Oudh, 46 ; attacks 
Chachanch', 46 ; defeats Bkagwant 
Singh, 52, 341 ; defeats Mabratfcas, 54, 
262’; attacks Nhdir Shhli, 61 ; taken 
prisoner, 61, 62, 84 ; negociates with 
X hdir Shah, 23 ; his treachery, 63, 
75, 421; poisons himself, 64, 174; 
his property seized, 84 ; his mansab , 
173 ; appointed to Oudh, 173 ; death 
and character, *23, 343, 421 
Bust, siege of, vii. 94, 102 

Calcutta, taken by Siraju-d daula, viii. 
324; recovered, 325; foundation of, 
378 ; description, 381 
Canals, Fhm Shah’s, in, 300, 433; iv. 
8, 11; vi. 225 ; vii. 86; ’All Mar- 
dan’s, 67 ; Mahi-gir, iii. 408 
Castes, i. 16, 17, 76, 183 
Census, taken by Akbar, vi. 61 
Chack, son of Silmj, i, 140 ; chamberlain 
ascends the throne, 140; campaigns 
of, 140; marches to Kashmir, 144; 
takes Multan and Siwistan, 143 ; fights 
with Akham Lohuna, 146 ; takes 
Brahmanhbad, 147; marches toKir- 
mhn and Makrdn, 151; and to Turhn, 

. 152 ; dies, 152 ; history of, 292, 409 
Chaghat&is, v. 130 
Chaghtai, Mughal, ii. 389* 390, 559 
Chain of Justice, vi. 262, 284 
Chkkna, siege and surrender of, vii. 262 
Chaks of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Ch&lukyas, i. 358 

Ch&mpamr taken by Humkyfrn, v. 194; 
recovered by SuMn Bahhdur, 199, 
vi. 17; taken by the Mirzas, v. 331, 
343 ; vi. 14, 16, 125 
Champ&ran, Khja of, iv. 546 
Champion, General, viii. 308 
Ohanar, i. 221 

CMnd Bibi, vi. 93, 99, 100, 144, 241 
Ch&nd the bard, vi. 464 ' ■ 

CMndEhiyii. 47, 427, 461 
Chandhl Bhor, ii. 47, 458, 462 
Chandar, succeeds Ckacb, i. 152; dies, 
154 

Chandar Sen, v. 382 

Chancier!, siege of, iv. 261, 274, 395 ; 
Khjh of, defeated by Babar, v. 38 ; 
possession of, 102 
Ckandernagore, viii. 383 
Ch&nesar and Laila, i. 347 
Changiz Khan, in Khurasan, ii. 324 ; 


at Bukharh, 387 ; pursues Jalalu-d 
din to the Indus, 303, 3SS, 391; 
his coins, 484 ; Institutes of, vi. 287, 
300 

Changiz Khan of Gujarat, v. 290, 325 ; 

murdered, 330, vi. 125 
Charity, houses of, v. 538, vi. Ill 
Ckarnoek, Job, viii. 378 
Chatera, Malik of Pubiyu, i. 141 
Chatrsal, Eaja, viii. 46, 48 
Chattar Singh, liana of Goliad, viii. 289, 
296 

Chaudhari, viii. 314, 315 
Chaukandi, v. 347, 503 
Chaunsa, battle of, iv. 375 ; v. 113, 141, 
203 

Chauragarh, capture of, v. 169, 288; 
death of the Kani, 169, 288, 3o9, 

vi. 118 ; taken from Jaj bar Buudela; 

vii. 49 

ChSfris, v. 157 

Chauth, vii. 362, 408, 409, 422, 450, 
482, 465, 467, 527, 528, 530 ; viii. 260 
Ch&whras, 1. 267, 268 
Chess, i. 409 

Cbhabfla Ham, vii. 435, 483, 486, 581 
Chhajju, Malik, nephew of Bulban, ii. 
520, iii. 135 ; claims the throne and is 
defeated, 135, 137-140, 536 
Chhata Amr&ni, i. 258 
Chin Kallch Khan. See Kaiich Khan 
China, embassy to, iii. 45 
Chint&raan, Brahman, v. 20! 

Chitor, taken by ’ Alau-d din, iii. 78, 189, 
549 ; Akbar’s conquest of, v. 169, 324 ; 
description of, 170, 325; besieged by 
Sult&n Bahadur, v. 190, vi. 11-13; 
rebuilt by the Bank, vii. 103 ; sur- ' 
rendered and dismantled, 103, 104 
Cholera, vi. 346 
Christian missionaries, v. 528 
Christians at Surht, vi. 42. See Euro- 
peans 

Chronograms, viii. 441 
Chronological Tables, iv. 304 ; viii. 31 
Chunar, taken by Sher Shah, iv. 343; 
besieged by Htimay&n, 350 ; confirmed 
to Sher Shah, 351 ; taken by Huma- 
yun, 359, v. 139 ; held by Jamal 
Klihn, 494 

Churanian Brahman, iv. 357 
Chhraman 3 &t, vii. 5H, 512, 514, 521, 
532 ; viii. 360 

Clive, Col. Lord, at Madras, viii. 325, 407 ; 
retakes Calcutta, 825 ; wins battle of 
Plassy, 328, 427, 440 
Coins of Ghazni vides and Gborians, ii. 
478 ; in Sind, i. 287 ; depreciation, 
ii. 188 ; Muhammad Tughlik’s copper 
coins, iii. 240; of Firoz Sh&h, 357; 
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tested, 359; values of, 582; dis- 
coveries of, iv. 452 ; of Bijatiagar, 100 ; 
of Gujarat, vi. 11 ; A k bar’s, v. 541, 
vi. 65; square, 57; Jahangir’s, 287, 
354, 357 ; of AuTungzeh, vii. 241 ; of 
Bahadur Shah, 404 
Colligation in lighting, i. 537 
Columns, stone, moved by Sult&n Firoz, 

iii. 350 ; examined by Timur, 353 
Comets, ii. 505 ; v. 407 ; vi. 363, 406 
Company, East India, iii. 411 
Cornwallis, Lord, viii. 370-1, 437, 440 
Custom duties, iv. 90, 99, 421 ; vi. 354, 
498 

Customs of tribes in Sind, i. 269 


242; death of his wife, 244; be- 
trayed, 244 ; prisoner at Delhi, 245 ; 
condemned and executed, 246 ; his 
jewels, 253 
| Durijas, i. 244 
Darohar Bai, i. 197, 199, 200 
Dhru-1 Khilafat, iii. 589 
| Darya Khan (reign of Jahangir), vi. 393, 
409 ; with Khan flakan Lodi, viii. 15: 
I killed, 19 

j Darya Khan Lodi, v. 3, 79, 85 
j Darva Klflm Lokani, iv. 442, 454, v. 105 
j Darya Khan Sarw&ni, iv. 463 
1 Daryh Khfln (of Sind), i. 234, 235, 236, 
I 275, 276, 309 
J Dastam K&ksh&l, vi. 77, 79 
I Datta Patel, viii. 148 
| Datta Sindhia. See Sindhia 
Dadd, son of Sulairahn Kir hni, becomes 
king, iv, 510, v. 372 ,* character, 373 ; 
kills Lodi, iv. 511, v. 373 ; besieged 
in Patna, iv. 512, v. 374; escapes, 

iv. 812, v. 378; dies to Orissa, 382, 
384, vi. 45; pursued and defeated, v. 
384, 387, vi. 41 ; makes peace, iv. 513, 

v. 388 ; attacks Thnda, 397 ; beheaded, 
iv. 513, v. 400, 525, vi; 54 

D&&d Khan Pani, vii. 433, 446, 448, 
466, viii. 260 ; defeat and death, 452 
Dadd Khan (reign of Bahadur Shah), 
dealings with Mahrattas, viii. 260 
Baud Saljtxki, ii. 274, 277 
Daulutabfld (Deogir) made the capital, 
iii. 239, 614; forced immigration, 
239, 244, 614 ; siege and conquest of, 
vii. 36 

Daulat Kh&n, iv. 40-44; aspires to 
the throne, 44; submits to Khizr 
Khan, 45 

Daulat KMn, of Bijhpdr, vii. 23 
1 Daulat Khan, patron of Sher Shhh, iv. 
321 

Daulat Khan Lohhni, v. 110, vi. 199 
Daulat Kh6.u Lodi, v. 22, 469 ; invites 
Bhbar,23, 106; written to by Bkbar,iv. 
234, 239, 240 ; waits upon Bkbar, v. 
25, 106; death, 25 

Daulat Khan UjSCda, iv. 492, 495, 533 
Dawar-Bakhsh, Prince, vi. 419, 435, 
438, 438 

Debal, conquest of, i. 120 
Dcbhl, B&na, ii. 375 
Degh (mortars), iv* 401, v, 132, 350 
Delhi, historical account of, viii. 10 ; 
said to be taken by Mas’dd, ii. 531 ; 
conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 216 ; 
invaded from Ajmir, 225 ; revolt at, 
237 ; besieged by Turk rebels, 341 ; 
attempt to surprise, 356, 377 ; bom- 
barded with gold, iii. 41 ; ’Alhu-d din’s 


Dalrina J&du, vii. 347, 359, 378, 380 
D&hir, King of A lor, i. 119, 154; at 
Brahmanabad, 155; receives ambas- 
sadors from Muhammad Kasim, 165; 
kills a lion, 201 ; his battles and death, 
121, 189, 170, 292; daughters o£ at 
Baghdad, 209, 210, 211 
Bair Shi, i. 318 

Dakhin, Akbrtr’s invasion and conquest;, 

vi. 91, 95, 99, 131, 133, 240 ; states of, 
131 ; Jftli&bgtr’g wars in, 823, 332, 
343, 376, 377, 411, 414, 432, 438; 
description of and its divisions, vii. 58 ; : 
famine in, 24; Shah Julian’s wars 
with, 28, 35, 36, 51, 54, 55, ptm * ; 

' Anrangzfcb’s wars in, 254, pane. 

Dalaka wa Malaki, ii. 848, 368 
Balu Eai, i. 288 
Danaik, iv. 108, 116, 122 
D&niy&l, Prince, birth of, v. 340 ; ser- 
vices in the Dakhin, 467, 488, vi. 
91, 99, 104, 110, 133, 240, 247; 
marriage to Princess of Bijupur, 152, 
162, 208; his habits of drinking, 107, 
112, 114; death. 114 
Dumb Khan, vi. 388, 388, 389, 410, 
412, 416, 41.7 
Darabars, ii. 230 

Dark Shukoh at KCibuI, vii. 98; sent 
against Kandahar, H)l-2; honours be- 
stowed on, 104, 128, 143, 214 ; inter- 
feres in the government and against 
his brothers, 128 ; in command against 
Itfija Jaswant, 131 ; acts as heir to 
the crown, 178, 214; his heresy, 178, 
214 ; his intrigues, 179; defeats Shah 
Shuja’, 215: defeated by Aurangzeb, 
218, 220 ; flight, 225, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 238, 237 ; obtains Surflt and 
Kambay, 238; takes a position near 
Ajmir, 239; defeated, 240; flight, 240, 


Iii 
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buildings, 69 p’Alau-d din builds Siri, 
iii, 191, 200; beset by Mewhttis, 104; 
attacked by Mughals, 166, 190; de- 
populated by Muhammad Tughlik, 
239, 613; return of emigrants, 244, 
614 ; desolate, 244-5 ; decorations, 
568; anarchy at, iv. 31; buildings 
raised or repaired by Firoz, iii. 3S3 ; 
attacked and taken by Timur, 430, 
433, iv. 35 ; sacked by Timiir, iii. 445, 
503 ; described by Timtir, 447, 504; 
pestilence at, iv. 36 ; its territories 
divided, ib. ; described by Amir Khusrd, 
iii. 524 ; by Sbah&bu-d din, 575; 
court of, 579 ; described by Ibri Battita, 
589, 612 ; Babar at, iv. 256, 259 ; at- 
tacked by Jaunptir, 306, v. 78, 86, 
87; Sher Shah’s buildings, iv. 419, 
476 ; Islam Shhh’s, 499 ; held by Y&d- 
gar JSfhsir, 203; recovered by Humh- 
yun, v. 239 ; massacre at, viii. 23, 64, 
88 ; put to ransom by XhdirShah, 90; 
attacked by Safdar Jang, 135 ; Ahmad 
Abd&li at, 146 ; plunder of, 146, 147, 
275; Old, iii, 446, 447, 503 
DehliwStlis (coins), ii. 242 
Benarius,i. 461 

Deogir taken, iii. 40, 69, 77 ; rebels and 
is reconquered, 200, 201, 214; named 
Daulatabud and made the capital, 238, 
614; revolt at, 257-8 ; lost, 261 
Deopal Harnama, v. 161; 

Deo Ehi, King of Bijanagar, iv. 112, 121 
Dewal Rani, iii. 545, 551, 552, 555 
Dewar, ruler of U a’ bar, i: 69 ; iii. 32, 52 
D hali la, conquered, i. 175 
Dhankal Singh, succeeds A jit Singh, 
viii, 44, 340 

Dhar B&j, It hi of Jesaltnir, i. 293 
Dharsiya, son of Chaeh, i. 154; dies, 
155 

Dhhrtir taken, vii. 20 
Diamonds, iv, 257, vii. 84 ; mines, vi. 
344 

Dib Yhwaghtii, iii. 21 
Dig, taken hv English, viii. 352, 370 
Dilhwar Khhn, son of Daulat Khan, 
v. 23, 29, 30 

Dil&war Khkn, officer of Jahangir, vi. 
295—7 

Dilazhks, vi. 312 

Diler Jang. See ’Abdu-s Samad 

Diler Khan, vii. 268, 272, 274, 277, 279, 

■ 287 

Dinar, i. 461, viii. 31 
Din-panhh, v. 124, viii. 11 
Dirham, 1. 461, viii. 31 
Dismounting for combat, 1.535 
Distances in Hindfisthn, vii. 162 
44 Divine Faith,” v. 536, vi. 3, 153 


Diwaij, King of Sind, i. 140 
Do-aspiihs, iii. 192, 625 
Dogs, provision respecting, i. 449 
Drake, Mr., viii. 324-5 
Drachma, i. 461 

Blinking, habit of, ii, 108, 139, 141, 
145, 181, 186; iii. 102, 126, 127, 171, 
180, 217, 287, 306; iv. 225; vi. 2G0, 
285, 341, 357, 361, 409 
Dua Chadiatuq iii. 42 
Ddda, i. 216 
Dii&a II., i. 217 
Duhar, defeated, i. 124 
Dulabh Bam, Baja, viii. 328, 426, 428 
Dill Chain (Chaud) of lihatiur, iii. 422, 
488 

Dur&ri tribe, ii. 413 
Durga Das, vii. 187, 301, 304, 404 
| Durgavati, Rhui of Garha, v. 169, 244, 
j 288 ; vi. 31, 118 

: Dur Samundar, conquered, iii. 49, 87, 203 

Earthquakes, iv. 465; v. 99; vii. 183, 
496 

Egypt, Sultan of, sends fleet to India, 
viii. 387 

Elephants, i. 25; ii. 25, 40, 142, 251, 
45 4; iii. 89, 91, 103, 150, 203, 204, 
219, 234, 295, 305, 309, 313, 316, 
433, 437, 439, 44 1 , 444, 498, 499, 502, 
570, 618; iv. 105, 109, 178.252,397, 
424, 551 ; v. 28, 86, 87, 252, 288, 289, 
291, 294, 300, 379, 394, 403, 466; 
vi. 53, 69, 121 ; 232, 330, 463 ; viii. 60 
Ellora, Caves of, vii. 1 89 
English, first use of the* word Angrez, 
vi. 340 ; defeat Portuguese, 340. See 
British 

Europeans, gunners, iv. 268 ; sack and 
bum Thutta, i. 276 ; at Surat, v. 347 ; 
grant passes for ships to Mecca, 402, 
520 ; at court of Akbar, vi. 4 2, 57, 59, 85 ; 
capture ships, 337 ; European carriage, 
347 ; destruction of at Hugh, vii. 31, 
42, 211 ; in Malabar, viii. 385 ; settle- 
ments of various nations of, 127 

I Faizi, Shaikh, v. 155, 537, 544, 570, 
i: vi. 239, 240 ; embassy to the Dakhin ; 

v. 460, 467, vi.88, 147; death, 131, 203 
Faizu-llah Khan Rohilla, viii. 302, 312 
Fakhru-d din, Sultan of Sunhr-ganw, 
iii. 303 

Fan jab, the, i. 86 

Famines, i. 280, 2S1; iii. 146, 238, 244, 
245, 246, 612, 619 ; v. 490 ; vi. 21, 94, 
187, 193; vii. 24, 263, 328, 566; viii. 
36, 228, 230 
Farhat Khan, vi. 46, 48 
Farid Khan. See Sher Sh&h 
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Farid BukMiri, Shaikh, afterwards Mur- 
taz a Ivhan, y. 429, 452 ; vi. 66, 69, 
97 . 116, 125, 135, 160, 182, 193, 265, 
267, 270, 295, 301 

Faridun, uncle of Mirza Hakim, v. 

421*3-5, 448, 450 
Farmnlis, iv. 352, 444, 459, 547 
Farrukh Siyar, deputy of his father in 
Bengal, vii. 438: claims the crown, 
434, "489, 560 ; army sent against, 434; 
victory, 435 ; defeats Jahandar, 437, 
561 ; "appoints his ministers, 442; 
character, 442, 471 ; his murders and 
other punishments, 443; epocli of Ms 
reign, 446; his rival princes blinded, 


gar, 312, iv. 10; elephant hunting, 
iii. 314; lost, 315; his buildings, 
317, 354, 382, iv. 7 ; takes Nagarkot, 
iii. 317, vi. 226; expedition toThatta, 
iii. 319, iv. 12; retreats to Gujarht, 
iii. 323, iv. 12; in the Ran of Each, 
iii. 324 ; returns to Thatta, 329 ; which 
surrenders, 334 ; encourages slavery,' 
340 ; invested by Khalifa of Egypt, 
342, 387, vi. 225 ; his court, iii. 343 ; 
his happy reign, 317, 344; taste for 
gardens, 345 ; moves stone columns, 
350 ; palaces of, 3*54 ; provides employ- 
ment, 355 ; establishments, 356 ; coins, 
357 ; hospitals, etc., 361, 385 ; Ms 
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Garsh&sn, Pnnce.ji. 438 J t5 * e throne, i. 341, in. 22S, COS, vi. 185; 

Gam, talcen by Sher Shah, . marches against Lakhnauti, iii. 234, 

Ghakars. See GakJcars. M . , t g 235,610 

Ghan L Ktto ’ 5011 ° f MWlim ^ ’ Ghort conquered by Mas’Ocl, ii. 195 

Ghasffi Begam, viii. 428-9 _ Ghori n. 2o», 282, iv. lio; 

GbazEm Khan, iii. 1, 5; sends embassy confined, viii. 303; his 

awffi iv. 240, 241, 244, 245 ; atrocious conduct to royal family, 244 ; 

»! 

SS& 

ig, vii. 190, Gobri, v. 569 ^ ... 

rf 343, 359, Gold, its absorption, m. »S3 

' ■ Golkonda, embassy to, v. 460; far- 

mein to, vii. 51, o3 ; territory, 10o , 
Aurangzeb’s campaign against, 109; 
sues for peace, 115; princess mar- 
'izkm ried to Aurangzeb’s son, 119 ; siege 
and conquest, 323 ; history of, 3ob ; 
Sivaji’s connexion with, 286 
Gonds, vi. 30, vii. 50 
Gopiki Biii, viii. 287 
Grain, prices of, iii. 146, 192, 244, 344, 
583, 612, 619, iv. 476 
Grassias, v. 489, 446-7 
Greek Are, vi. 460 
Gubree language, v. 668 
Gdjars, iv, 231, 234, 236, 240, 4*6, 
vi. SOS ■ ■ ■ „ .. ■ 

Giijar EMn, minister of XKidd, iv. 611, 

; marries ''.'' , 612 ; v, 878 s 386; vi. 39 
*“ * — Guiarat , } description of, i. Qi : revolts 

Guzerat, } in, iii. 214, 256, 259, 262 ; 
Firoz Shhh retreats to, 323 ; how 
governed, 326 ; revenues of, 328, iv. 
12; bold by Zafar Khan, 37; nt 
Babur’s invasion, 259 ; kings of, 305; 
Akbar’s campaigns in, v. 339, 361, 
vi. 37 ; Jahangir’s visit, vi. 353; lungs 
of, 236 

Gulbadan Regam, v. 391 
Gulrukh Begam, v. 348, 404 
Guns, iv. 255, 268, 274, 279, 280, 284 ; 
v. 181, 252, 350, 501; vi. 90, 139, 
455 ; vii 101 ; viii 74, 83, 400 
Gunpowder, early use in India, vi. 455 
Gurpal, Raf,ii 168 
Gurshhsp Shah, ii. 310 
Gursiya, i 204 
Guru Gobind, vii 566 
Gwalior, besieged by Mahmdd, u* 46/ , 
taken by Muhammad Ghorf, 227 ; sur- 
rendered to Kutbu-d din, 305 ; taker 
by Altamsh, 327; Babar’s descrip- 
tion, iv. 281 ; surrendered to She] 
SMh, 385 ; 391, 466 ; besieged, v. 20 


against Khusrh 
becomes King as Ghiyhsu- 
Ghhziu-d din Khan, Firoz Jan| 
322,323,327,331, 335,337. 

379, 421, 507 ; death, 426 ; character, 
553 

Gh&z'm-d din Khhn, Nizkmu-1 Mulk, vii. 
522 , 525, viii. 317 

Ghhziu-d din , Imhdu-1 Mulk, made hi i ^ . 
and Amh'u-l umaru , viii. _ 121, , loo ; 
318; defends Dehli against Safdar 
Jang, 138, 320; attacks Sutaj 
Mai Jht, 384 ; deposes Ahmad Shah, 
140; made waztr, 141, 323, 384 ; pro- 
cures murder of ’Akibat Khan, 
142; blinds Emperor Ahmad, 143, 
323; raises ’Alamgir to the throne, 
323; mutiny against, 238 ; Emperor 
* wishes to make him prisoner, 239; 
seizes widow of Mu + inu-l Mulk, 240; 
transactions with Ahmad Abd&li, 241 ; 
with Suraj Mai J&t, 363 , 
daughter of Mu’inu-V Mulk, 168; 
quarrels with Najibu-d daula, 168, 
169, 266 ; leagues with Mahrattas, 169, 
170 , 266, 268 ; orders death of ’ Alain- 
gir,*170, 242; with Shuja’u-d daula, 
221, 278 

GMzl Mahdis, iv. 502 
Ghazni surrenders to Alptigm, n. 178, 
iv. 159; flood at, ii. 114; taken and 
lost again by Gborians, 280, 291 ; 
burnt, 288; taken by Ogtai, 568, 569 ; 
plundered and destroyed, iv. 211 
Ghaznivides, ii. 255, 266 ; end of, 281, 
iii. 37, iv. 212 ; coins of, ii. 478 
Ghivhs Beg, Ftimhda-d daula, father of 
Ndr Jahhn, vi. 382, 397, 402, 403, 404 
GMyasu-d din Balban, Sulfchn (Ulugh 
Khdn), iii, 38, 97, 546, 593 ; kills his 
sovereign, 593 

Ghiyhsu-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 292, 29/ ; 

. iii. 37 ; iv. 211 

Gbiyhsu-d din, Sult&n of Lakhnauti, n. 
317 

Ghiyhsu-d din, Sulihn of Mandii, iv. 
554; vi. 349 



74, 197, 198, 297, 405, 504; iv. 227, 
272,277; v. 5, 368 
Hellenes, i. 379 ^ 

Heretics, how dealt with, iii. 377, 426 
Hijazi language, i. 133 
Himmat Khan, AurangzeVs general, via 
356 

Hirau, defeats Kiraiiis,_ iy. 506, v. 243, 


167 ; surrendered "by Suhail, 259, 493 ; | 
taken by Sultan Ibrahim, v. 486 j 

v/D-D ; :j 

HabsMs, v. 353. See Sidis ; 

Hafiz Eabmat Kh&n, viii. 146, 148, 221, 
209, 270, 279, 303-312, 398, 410, 422 
Haibat KMn Gurg-andaz, v. 8, 33, 89 
H a id a r ab ad , conquest of, vh. Ill, 51 a, 
318, 323 

Haidar (*AH) Nfiik, viii. 288, 437 
Haidar Doghlat, Mirza, iv. 49b, 497, 
498; v. 1*27. 3 31, 204 
Haidar Kuli Khan, vii. 488, 501, 504* 7 , 
511-12-13-14-10-16-17-18, 520, 522, 
527, 531, 572 

Hahaj, King of Kandahhr, i. 2-- 
Haii Khun of Kashmir, vi. 307 
Hhji Khan (Akbar s reign), vi. 21 
Haji Mania, revolt of, in. 17o 
HaiUii, i. 118, pass.; death, 123, lo7 ; 
163, 171 , 173, 180, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
429, 430, 431, 437 ; v. 159 
Hakim Abii-i Fatlx, vi. SO. 

Hal, King of Hindustan, i. 106, 109 
■' Hamdis, ii. 283 . 

Hftraid Khfiui Habshi, vi. 433 
H&mid Khhn (uncle of Nizamu-1 Mulk), 
vii* 523, 527, 528, 529, 554 
Harair Deo, iii. 171, 179 
Hamira, the title, ii. 8, 428 
Hamiln, i. 216 i 

■' Ham-zaban of Surat, v. 349... ■ 

7 Hardl'is ; :Rhi,. vi- 287 : 

Hardat, ii. 42, 460 . , ... 

Hardiv hr, destruction of pilgrims at, vm. 
23° 

HarpCil Deo of Deogir, in. 215, o64 
Harunu-r Rashid, i. 445 . 

Hasan GhngCt, iii. 258 ; becomes king. 

261, 328, 339 ; viii. 15 
Hasan, the Klmlif. i. 421 ^ . 

Hasan Khan Mewatti, v. 3o; defeatec 
and killed, 36, 37 

Hasan Maimandi, ii. 189, 504, 509, 519 
520 

Hasan Mirza, Sbah, i. 308 


vi. 199; title of Baja Bikramhjit, ib, 
y. 252; defeats Ibrahim Sur Sultan, 
iv. 507, v. 243-245 ; besieges Ba- 
varia, iv. 507, v. 244, 490; origin, 48, 
241, vi. 199; defeats J unaid, v. 48; 
defeats the Mughals, 58; marches to 
Delhi, 60, 245, 250; defeats the Mu- 
ghals there, 61 ; occupies Delhi, 63, 
250 ; defeated. 65, 262 ; killed by 
Akbar, 66, 482; by Bairhm Khan, 
252 ; destruction of his family, vi. 21 
Hnd, \ praise and description of, 
tuxdfistftnj iii. 28, 562, 574 ; vui. 3 ; 


532; kings, lists of, viii. 207, 208 
Hind Os, classes of, i. 16, 76, 88 ; in ser- 
vice of Oharai, ii. 32, 59, 125, 12/, 
130, 142, 448 
Hindu Beg, vi. 15 
Hiraj of Ajmir, ii. 219, 225 
Hisamu-d din Auz Khiljf, ii. 315, 317 
Holkar, Jaswaut liao, at siege of Bhart- 
pur, viii. 352, 367, 369, 370 ; peace 
made with British, 353, 371 
Holkar, Malhar Bao, attacks M&lwa, vm. 

261 ; besieges Simbhar, 51 ; attacks 

Jaipdr, 51, 117.; in league against 
Suraj Mai Jht, 384; attacks the Bo- 
MUas, 118; joins Ghhziu-d dm, 266, 
321 ; plunders the Emperor Ahmad at 
Siiandra, 142, 322, 384; marches 
with Bagbunkth Bko towards DehlS, 
266 ; loins the Bliuo's army, 2/3 ; 
strength of his force, 400 ; with Adtaa 
Be°\ 169 ; plunders the Rohulas, 272 ; 
routed by Abdhlfe,^, 274 , in the 
advance against Ahmad Shah, 146, 
flight from Btoipat 154, 171; m 
league with Jawhhir Singh Jat, 364, 
captures the impostor Bbao, 3bo 


Hasan Saiyid, revolts in Ma’bar, in. 243 
Hash km, the Khalxf, i. 441 
Hashhm, in Sind, i. 444 
Hasnak, ii. 88, 497, 499 ; iv.,151 
Hastings, Warren, arrival, vm. 229 ; at 
Benares, 229 ; his recall, 230 ; nghts 
a duel, 231 K 

Hauz-i Khhss described, m. 441, 000, 
50i 

Hazar-dinkri. See Malik Kaffir 

Hazfira tribes, i. 239, 303 

Heads, pyramids and towers oi, m. *o, 
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Holkar, Tukaji, transactions with the 
Rohiilas, viii. 305 ; defeated, 308 
Horses, import trade, i. 69, iii .33 
Horses and horsemen, iii. 107, 168, 197, 

62 o 

Hosliang, Prince, vi, 430, 437, 43S 
Hoshang, Sultan of Mhndu, iv. 552, vi. 

349 

Hospitals, iii. 361, vi. 385, 286 

Hugh, taken from Europeans, tiiv 31,211 I 

Htilaku Mughal, ii. 35S, 3S1, 384, 574 ; 1 

iii. 38, 46, 102, 103 

Humayun (Emperor), his first services, 

iv. 249, 253, 256, 266, 274; his 
father’s last injunctions, 42; acces- 
sion, v, 118, 188; behaviour to Ms 
brothers, ib. ; state arrangements, 119; 
obtains Kalin jar, vi. 9; campaign in 
Gujarat, v. 180, vi. 12; defeats and pur- 
sues Sultan Bahadur, v. 191; takes 
Man dd, 192 ; and Ahmaddbdd, 193 ; 
and Champanir, 194; defeats Stilt dh 
Mahmud, iv. 349, v, 189; besieges Chu- 
nar, iv. 350, 357, v. 199 : takes Garbi, 
201 ; action against Sher SMh,iv.3$6 ; 
takes Chundr, 359, v. 138; makes 
terms with Sher Shah, iv. 362 ; invades 
Bengal, 363, v. 200, vi. 11, 19; oc- 
cupies Gaur, iv. 368, v. 112,141 ; re- 
tires from Bengal, iv. 369 ; defeated at 
Garni, v. 110 ; defeated by Sher Shah 
at Chaunsd, iv. 375, v. 113, 141, 202-3 ; 
rescued from drowning at Chaunsd, 
113, 143, 205; his queen made pri- 
soner, iv. 375, v. 113; bridge over the 
Ganges, vi. 20 ; defeated at Kanauj, 

iv. 380, v. 130, 143, 205 ; deserted 
by Kamrdn, 130, 204 ; flight of, i. 
316 , iv. 383, 387, v. 205; at Lahari, 
i. 316 ; marries Maryam Maktini, v. 
207 ; marches against Tatta, 208 ; 
besieges Sihwan, i. 317, v. 208 ; re- 
tires to Joudbpdr, i. 317, v. 211 ; to 
HJmarkot, i. 318, v. 212, 218 ; at Jtin, 
i. 3 18, v. 214 ; birth of Akbar, v 214 ; 
goes to Kandahar, i. 318 ; proceeds to- 
wards ’Irak, v. 217 ; at Hirat, 218 ; at 
Kandnk&r and Kabul, iv. 217; meets 
Blnth of Persia, v. 218 ; at Kandahdr, 
219, 222; obtains K&bul, 222; loses 
it, 224; recovers it, 226; at battle 
of Kipekak, 145 ; defeats and for- 
gives Kamran, 229; attacks Balkh, 

v. 230 ; retreats, 231 ; loses and re- 
covers Kdbul, 232, 233; crosses the 
Indus, iv. 498, v. 234 ; blinds 
Kamran, 147, 235 ; retires to Kabul, 
iv. 499 v. 234; marches again to 
India, 236 ; reaches Lahore, 237 ; 
defeats forces of Sikandar, 237; re- 


gains Dehli, v. 239; death, 239 ; cha- 
racter, 240; called after death Janmii 
A sky dm* 1ST 

Hurnhyun Shah Bahmani, 234 
Hurmat Khan Rohilla, viii. 347 
Husain ’All, Saiyid, lights for 'Azam 
Shah, vii. 546 ; supports Farrakh 
Siv at , 4 3 5, 4 3 9 , 56 1 ; ■ sev erely . wounded, 

'• ' 44*0; created-' Amiru4 442 ;■ 

exaltation of, 571 ; marches against 
A jit Singh, 446 ; claims the snhadun 
of the Dakhin, : '448-9 threatens. . 
Farrukli Siyar, 449 ; in the I) a kb in, 
451; secret orders, for opposing him., 
452, 464, 476; defeats Dadd Khan 
Pain, 452 ; proceedings in the Dakhin, 
461 ; struggles with the Mahratfcas, 

. 462,466;. makes a, pence which the 
Emperor rejects, 468-9 ; Emperor’s 
opposition., viii. 260; ma.reh.es. to Court, 
vii. 471, 474, 470; deposes Farrukli 
Siyar, 476 ; differences with his brother, 
481, 4S7; besieges Agra. 483; appro- 
priates all the treasures of Agm, 484: 
besieges Allahabad, 486; quarrels with 
with Xi/Amu-1 Mulk, 489, 492; his 
armies defeated, 496, 497 ; proceeds to 
tin* Dakhin, 500; murdered, 501, 572; 
character, 481, 519 

Husain Arghtin, Shah, treatment of 
Humayt'm, v. 205, 208 ; compels him 
to ret n at, 209 -215 
Husain Famuli, Mian, iv, 546 
Husain hi-i Karfir, Sultan, i. 394 
Husain Khan Afghan, vii. 49 i 
Husain Khan Tukriya, v. 40S, 496, 508 
Husain Ivuli Khfiu Turkoman, v. 355-6; 
created Khan- Julian, 862; governor 
of Pan jab, 362: governor of Bengal, 
395; besieges Nagarkat, 507; pur- 
sues Mirza Ibrahim, 507 ; cam- 
paign in Bengal, 897, 399 : defeats 
Dadd and beheads him, 490, 525; 
death, 410, vi. 54 

Husain Lang&h, Sultan, i. 233, 315 
Husain Nizam Shalt raised to the throne, 
vii. 27 ; taken and imprisoned, 43 
Husain Sultan of Jaiinpiir, v. 83, 86; 
attacks Dehli, 87 ; defeated hv Bahlol, 
88, 89 

Husain Sultan of Multan, v. 472 
Hushamr, iv. 60 

[vi. 59 

’XbAdat-khana, Akhars, v. 390, 409, 517, 
Ibn Batata at Dehli, iii. 585 ; his history 
of India, 590; ambassador to China, 
620 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, v. 315, 330, 331, 
343, 344, 851, t>o4, 358. oOo, 505, 
509 ; vi. 38, 123, 125 




Ibrahim Khan (Akbars reign), t, 295, 
302, 305 

Ibrahim Khan (Jahangir’s reign), vi, 
344, 890, 408, 409, 410 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi, viii. 155, 264,273, 
275, 279, 400 ; death, 2SI 
Ibrahim KjrAi Sur, brother-in-law of 
. ; ; 5 Mali, ,v3:l ; Kies from, ’ Ackll, 52; -defeats- 
his forces, te., '■■243'; assumes: royalty,.- 
52; defeated by Sikaridar, 50, 243 ;' 
defeated by llirml, iv. 507, v. 244, 

: ',",245; flies-. to- "Orissa, iv., 507, V...245 ; 

taken prisoner and slain, iv. 507 ,v. 245 
Ibrahim Lodi, Sul t4n, reign, v. 7~fr«seeiids ■ 
the throne, 7 ; murders Jal&lu-d din, 
13 ; defeats Islam Khan, 15 takes- 
Kalpi, 105; takes Gwalior, 13, 486; 
Hies to Bay-Ana, 490 ; his nobles dis- 
"contented, , iv. 824 : attacks ' Kaiia 
Sanka, v. 16 ; Ms cruelty, 23, 24 ; 

1 Bhbar sends embassy, to, iv. 234 ; , de- 
feats Babar’s advanced force, 241, , 
.. 242 ; character, 252 ; defeated by 
B&bar, 254, 2913 ; slain, 256, 825, v. 
26 ; plenty during his reign, iv. 475 
Ibrahim, Mirza, of Badakhshan, v. 227, 


India, Ancient, i 3, 13, 19, 44; vi. 532 
Indus, crossed by swimming, ii. 389, 
552 pass . , 5 7 1 ;* bridge of boats over, 

iii. 408, 482, iv. 93, viii. 80 
Infants, experimental seclusion of, v. 533 
Institutes of J ahangir, vi. 284, 493 ; of 

Changiz Khan, 287, 300 
Intemperance. See Drinking. 
Intizurmi-d daula, viii. 135, 318-323. 

3S4 A -; : A 

Intrenchments, iv. 251, 268, 389, 370, 
viii. 401 . 

Traj, Mirza, v. 464, vi. 105, 111 
Isa Khhn of Bhati, vi. 72, 73, 75, 78, 

Isa Tarkhan, Mirza, i. 276, 301, 307, 
320, 322, 323, v. 337 
Is’hak, son of Alptigiri, ii. 267, 479; 

iv. 159 

Iskandar Shah of Kashmir, iii. 409, 
469, 4-70, 518 

Islixm Khhn rebels, v. 23 ; death, v. 16 
Mum Khan (Jahangirs reign), vi. 320 
A to 389 yA ; ; y,k. 7. . 

Islam Shah, Sultan, becomes king, iv. 
478; character, 479; regulations, 480 ; 
extent of territory, 4S0 ; plots against- 
his brother, 481 ; cruelty, 484; attempt 
to assassinate, *405, 500 ; slaughters the 
Ki&zis, 496, v. 488; goes to Lahore 
against Humayun, iv. 499 ; wishes 
to kill ’Adah, 500, 505 ; blows up 
prisoners, 500, vi. 170; kills Khaw&s 
Khan, 531 ; death, 505 
Ismail Beg Khan, viii. 244, 246 
Ismail Kuli Khan, v. 450, 453, 455, 


Ibrahim JXizamu-l Hulk, vi, 91 
Ibrahim. "Sh&h, Sultan of Jf aunpdr, £t. : 3 8, 
41, 68, 85 

Ibrhhim, Su]tan(Ghnznivide),ii. 1 98,257, 
278, 483, 510, iv. 201, 522; eon- 
in indie, \ . 1 12, 5 b» 

Idols, destruction of, iv. 447, v. 486, vii. 
184,187,188 

Ikbal Khan, iv. 31 : joins Xasiru-d din, 
38 ; becomes actual ruler, to , ; de- 
feated by Timur, 35; recovers Dehii, 
36 ; wars, 37 ; death, 40 
Ikbhimanda, Mughal, iii. 199, 54S 
Ikdala besieged, iii. 296, 308, iv. 8, 10 
Ikhtiyar Khan, v 194, 195 
Ikhtiyarii-d din. See Muhammad Bukh- 
tivar 

Ikhtiyaru-1 Mulk, v. 343, 353, 360, 307; 

death, 868 
Ilahi era, v. 24-7 

llak Kb tin, ii. 32, 441, 443, iii. 64, iv. 

160, 170, 172 
Tlmu-1 Aktiifl i. 331 
* I m adn-d dm IT usa in. vi. 57 
’Imhdu-d din lUhhn, ii. 352, 354, 369, 
370, 371-4 

’Imadu-l Mulk (reign of Firoz Shah), 
iii. 331, 349, 372 
Xm idu-1 \ ulk. 6 ' t GhC ziti-d din 
Tmadu-i .Mulk of Gujarat, v. 195 
Impalement, iii. 233, vi. 268, 273, 301, 
401 

Incantations, i. 330 


Isma’il, son of Subuktigin, iv. 163-5 
Isma’ilians, ii. 258, 385, 442, 572 
Isri Singh, of Jaipur, viii, 106, 109, 117, 
344 

I’tikad Khan (Buknu-d daula), vii. 469, 

rtiin&d Khan, of Gujarat, v. 340, 342, 
376, 428,430, 481, 519 
rtirahdu-d daula, father of Ndr Jahan. 
Sit Ghiyasu-d din 

I’tinmdu-d daula. See Kamru-d din and 
Muhammad Amin Khan 

Jahhhrx KaksMl, v. 418, vi. 40, 66, 68, 72 
J&dd BM, vii. 10, 261 
J a' far ’All Kb Mi (Nawab Mir Mu- 
hammad), viii. 128, 172, 210 — 214, 
328, 329, 379, 380, 3S3, 426—429 
Jagannath, viii. 439 
Jagat Seth, viii. 4-26 
J a hand hr Shah (Mn’izzu-d din), vii. 
392-3, 545-6, 556 ; claims the throne, 
vii. 429; becomes Emperor, 432, 557 ; 
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his dissolute habits, 432, 550 ; marches 
against Farrukh Siyar, 438; defeat ana 
death, 437-8, 440, 445 ; his sons, 567 
Jahangir, Emperor (Prrnce Sato), birth 
of, v. 334 ; his tutor, 413, Ji* 318 ; 
married to daughter of Rai Singh, v. 

454 ; has a son born, 456 ; in camp, 

, 462 ; cabal against him, vi. 44J; re- 

hellions spirit, 8, 98, 104, 108 ; at ’ 
U'dipdr, 98, 110, 205; rebels, 10 o, 
205; offended by Abu-1 FaM\ Hh , 
death of his wife, 112 : seli-indul- 
gence, 112 ; on service m Dakhin, 
133 ; quarrel with his soil Khusru, 
188 ; plot to prevent his accession, 
169 ; succeeds to the crown, 3 *3 ; 
remission of taxes and duties, V# 4 ; 
summary account of his reign, 248 ; 
pursues and defeats Khusru, 26o, 
269 ; imprisons Khusru, *287, 272, 291 ; 
impales prisoners, 268, 273, 401; orders 
Khusru to be blinded, 448 ; his chain 
of justice, 262, 284 ; Institutes, 284 ; 
comments upon them, 493 ; habit ot 
drinking, 285, 341, 357, 361, 381, 
499; coins, 287, 354, 357; instigates 
murder of Abu-1 Fazl, 448; avows 
murder of Abfi-1 Fazl, 28S ; discus- 
sions with Hindfis, 289 ; abolishes 
transit duties, 290 ; confines his son 
Khusrd, 291 ; death of his Hindu 
wife, 112, 294 ; journey to Kabul, 
802 ; knowledge or Turld, 31 o ; treat- 
ment of Khusru, 315; marries gram - 
' daughter of Man Singh, 317 ; builds 
tomb of Akbar, 319; his Regulations, 
325 ; admiration of a turkey^ 331 ; 
proceeds against the R5na, 335 ; and 
sends Prince Khurram, 385; visits 
Mandii, 348 ; love of the chase, 35 i, 
382 ; prohibits use of tobacco, 351 ; 
journey to Gujarat, 352 ; illness, 357, 
380 ; description of Ahmadabad, 358 ; 
opinions on poetry and painting, 539 ; 
publishes 3iis Memoirs, 380 ; renounces 
hunting, 362, 384; journey to Kash- 
mir, 367, 417; visits , Kangra, 380 ; 
Slihh-J all aids rebellion, 3B3, 394, 
407, 413; captivated by 3ST fir J ah tin, 
398; marries N&r Jahan, 403, 404 ; 
great power allowed to If fir J ah an, 
399, 405,451 ; upbraided by Mahhbat 
Khan, 451; grants Surat to English, 
Yin. 202 ; harsh treatment of Mahabat 
Khan’s son-in-law, vi. 396, 420, 512; 
seized by Mahabat Khan, 421; pro- 
ceeds to K &bul, 428 ; escapes from 
Mahhbat Khan, 429 ; illness and 
death, 435, vii. 5 ; character and habits, 
vi, 447 ; his cruelty, 503 ; his Memoirs, 


vi. 251, vii. 74; called Jannat-makani 
after death, 5 

Jahangir Kuli Beg, iv. 378, v. 1.01-2, ^ 
vi. 20 ^ 

Jahangir Mi Khan, vi. 32 1 
Jahan Khan Abdali, viii. 265, 267, 363 
Jahan-numh, iii 43*2-8-4, 495-6 
Jahan-panhh, iii 445-6, 501, 503 
Jahan Shah, Prince, vii. 429, 431, 545-6, 
550 ; his sons, 567 
Jahir Deo, ii. 351, 868 
Jahtai Rai, i. 20S „ 

' Jai Chand, EM of Benares, n. 22b, 300 
Jaimal, defender of Qhifcor, v. 173, 325, 
327, 399 

Jaiphl, ii. 12, 19, 21, 22, 24, 4,5, 50, 270, 
403, 419, 424, 425, 481; ni. 64; iv. 
161, 162, 179, 515, 523; vi. 564, 
569 

Jaipid II., ii. 426 ... , , 

Jaipur, foundation of, viu. 44 ; attacked 
by Holkar, 117 . A4 

Jai Singh, of KahrwaKt, ii. 162, 164 
Jai Singh, Mirza KajM vu. 8 } 14. 
22, 79, 82, 215, 2S7, 288, 245 ; takes 
Sivaii, 272, 278; sent against Bijapur, 
277,' 279 ; death, 282 ^ . 

Jai Singh Saw hi, Muhfuhjn Rajadhiraj, 
. vii. 405 v 420, 474, 475, *180, 483, 485, 
511 , 516, 521, 532, 539: viii. 44, 49, 
50, 51,:55,: ; :261, 84A,;360 g 

Jahiya, son of Dahir, i. 124, 125, Ml, 

1 7d nn jts. 



wives and children, ib. 

J aj linger, subdued by hiroz Shu a, m. 
312; iv. 10 

Jalhla, the sectary, v. 450, 4oo, 462, 
467 ; vi 101 ^ 

Jalal Khun, son of Shc-r Shah, iv. oftO, 
351-5-6-9,367, 381, 397, 529 ; ascends 
the throne as Islam Shah. 478; de- 
feats M ugh als at Ghari,v. 112, 201; 
vi. 19, 20. See Islam Shah 
Jalalu-d daula, iv. 206 
J alhlu-d din Firoz Khilj'i, governor ol 
Knithal, iii. 183, 143 ; kills Rni kubao, 
39, 59S ; becomes king, 40, 13o ; his 
lenity, 139, 140; character, 141, 547, 
597; meets ’Abdu-Ilah, grandson oi 
flulfiku, 147 ; murdered, 41, 155 
Jaluiu-d din of Bengal, vi. 34 
Jalalu-d din, Sulthn of Jaunpur, v. 8; 
murdered, 13 . 

JalMu-d din, Snltfin of Khwfinzm, n 
303, 324, 338, 393—401, 484, o49, 
577 ; iii. 37, SB 
Jfim, the title, i. 495 
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Jawhhir Singh Jht, viii. 225, 226, 363 
Jawed Kliim, Nawab BahMur (eunuch), 
exaltation of, viii. 113; mobbed Joe 
pav, Ho, 122; bis power, 116, 120, 
133; murdered, 133, 317 
Jayaji Sindhia, viii. 266, 273 a 

Jayapa Mahratta, riii. 321 . . , 

Jazira,f — 1-':"" : , 


iuamiiuw, _ , , « , 

^ foundation of, vii. 289 ; attacked 

by Sivaji, 290 
Jewels, vi. 257 

Jews^ vili. 385, 388 
Jhanku. to Janku 
Jhfctrejas, i. 217, 218. 

Jharokha, vi. 525, vu. 283, 296 

Jhils, v. 355, 509 

Jibtar inyades Debit, u. 225 

Jinjera. See Jazfra 

Jinji, siege of, vii 348 . 

Jizva, the, i. 476 ; imposed m Sind, 
176, 182; levied by biroz, in. 860 , 
i. 380 ; not paid, 467 ; at Arangal, 560 

S abolished, vi. 29 ; re-imposed , vu. 2J6, 

I 31O; enforced, 462; abolished, 479, 
516, 524; re-established, m 38 
jogis, fight with Sannybsts, v. 318 
Jokiya tribe, i. 286 
Jugglers, iv.J lB 

Junbgarh, guns at, v. 502 ; taken, vn 90 
Junaid, commander m Sind, M* 

J unaid KirS.nl, v. 385, 400, 525 ; vi. 4/, 

toaidt’Nfztou-l Mutt, ii- 201, 240, 
242, 304, 325, 331, 333, 334 
Junta SMh, Khhn Jahan, m. 371, iv. 
12-16 

Junks, i 69 

Jurz, Juzr, i. 4, 358 _ 

J wbla-mukbi, idol of, m. 318 

Kabak^so Kapak and Kank) Mughal 

Kabkalas, Brahman, vii. 285, 305, S38-4( 
Kab RM, v. 356 A „ 

Kabul, Hindd KiugS n o^ u. 40 ? 


aoui, xxuuu w : ; in ah * 

Turkish dynasty of, 403, 409, 4ix , 
old notices of/ 412; invasions of, 


413, 4ii ; gained by Humhyun v. 
22*2 ; lost, 224, 232 ; regained. 226, 
nqo l besieged by Mirza Sulaiman, 
249 ; stattToff 28*0, 282, 293, 310; 
taken by Akbar 424; restored to 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 4-5, 
“med by Akbar, 441; annexed *7 
Akbar, v. 449 

Each, i war wi th, j. 227 ; dams of, 268 
Ste kta, son of Firoz, blinded, Hi. 
41, 137, 162 
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Karlar Mughal, defeated, iii* 70 
Kadir-bi-Uah, the Khalif, i. 455 
Kafan.d, King, t 108 
Raid, the Hindu, L 108; viii. 420 
Raid, EM of Bengal, vi. 109, 111 
Kai-Khusni, grandson of Balban, iii. 

' 123, 124, 595 ; murdered, 127 
Kai-Kubad, Suit an, descent, iii. 124,524 ; 
made king, 38, 595 ; meeting with 
his father/ 130, 524 ; reign of, 125 ; 
murderecl,39, 135, 598 
Kidm Khan, viii. 116, 213 
Kaka Kofal, i. 16G * 

Kakh Pandit, viii. 149. See Gobind 
Pandit 

Ivakars, i 381 
Kakar KliMi, vii. 306 
Kaksa, i. 202 

K&ksh&ls, v. 384, 414 ; rebel, 415, 416 ; 

vi 40, 45, 66, 67, 68. 71 
Kala Pali ar (Muhammad Khan Famuli), 
iv. 352-3, 456-7, 512; v. 93; vi. 41, 
45, 67 

Kalar, Brahman, ii. 403, 421 
Kalich Khan, vii, 383, 391, 394, 434, 
435-6-7, 537. See XizCmui-1 Hulk 
Kali] Khan, v. 301, 317, 330, 344, 360, 
402, 404, 413, 435-6-7, 440, 444, 445, 
457, 462, 542; vi. 124, 802 ; death, 
337 

Khlinjar, taken by Kutbu-d din, ii. 231 ; 

by Ilumayun, vi. 9 ; by Akbnr, v. 333 
Khl pi surrenders to Suit Mi Ibrhhim, v. 

105 ■ 

Kalyhn Mai, Rat, v. 265, 335-6 
Kamhl Khhn Gakkhar, iv. 501, v. 272, 
^ 278, 279 

IaSlt Va '!V„ 2 - l72 ’ 420, 423, 

Xamliia, ) 5ih 
Kamaun, Raja of, v. 541 ; vi. 332 
Kam Bakhsh, Prince. vii. 196, 376; at 
siege of Jiuji, 348 ; arrested, 349 ; 
opposed by his brother A’zaro, 384; 
father’s affection for, 385 ; claims the 
throne, 389 ; marches against Wakin- 
kera, 390 ; violent conduct, 406 ; lights 
a battle and is killed, 406 ; character, 
553; his sons, 566 

Kainhay, taken by ’Alau-d din, iii. 43 ; 
account of, vi. 353 

Xaniran, Mirza, obtains Lahore, vi. 10; 
receives a jdgir, 189; recovers Kan- 
dahar, 199; returns to India, 202; 
opposes Humaytxn, 202 ; receives Hii- 
mayun, 204; deserts Humaydn, 130, 
204, 206, 215, 220 ; abandons Kabul, 
222, 223 ; recovers Kabul, 224 ; fights 
against Humaydn, 225 : exposes the 
infant Akbar on walls of Kabul, 226 ; 


his cruelties, ib. ; escapes from Kabul, 
ib. ; prisoner of the Hazaras, 227 ; sub- 
mits to Ilum&yiln, 229, 230; deserts 
again, 230, 23 1’; regains Kabul, 232; 
loses it, 233 ; again in arms, 233 ; flies 
to Hindustan, 234: takes refuge with 
Isliim Shah, iv, 498: a poet, ib. ; flees, 
ib. ; his services, v. 85, 87 : takes 
Kabul, v. 147 : made prisoner by Adam 
Ghakar, 147. 234 : binit lid, 147, 285; 
death, 235 

Kamru-d din Khan (I‘fimadu-d daula), 

■ vii. 502, 505-7 ; ' appointed 5, . V 
■531, viii. 45 : services, 45, 50, 55, 56, 

261; commands armv against Alunnd 
Abdali, 106, 107; killed”, 108 
Kainriip, campaign in, ii. 312 
Kamurgha, v. 310 

Kanak," King, ii. 10, 404, 405, 410, 420 
Kanauj, Kings of, i. 22 : Arabs sent 
against, 207; EM of, 208, ii., 10; 
taken by MahmM, 45, 456, iv. 178; 
attacked* from •Z&lmlist&n, ii. 170 ; by 
Mahmud, 45, 458, iv, 178 ; conquered 
by Mas’tuI III., 526; Humuyim’s 
defeat at, 380, v. 130, 143: destroyed 
by Sher Shah, iv. 416, 419: account 
; of, viii, 420 , , ■ , ■ TyO 

Kandahhr, wonders of, i.,238; sickness 
at, 239; attacked by BCtbar, 307, 

30.8 ; ■ taken by. Persians and recovered;, y; 
by Kamran, v. 199,;', obtained by Hu- , 
ilia} lin, 220 ; aav. ii oyer by the 
i ’ Persians, '221 ; .Taken 'again, by .HumA- ; t. , i: 
yun. 222; occupation of, 249, 315; 
.besieged' by Persians, vi. 302 p re- , . 

covered, 64, 68 ; /taken by Persians, 

87, 89, 122; besieged by Prince Au- V 
rangzeb, vii. 99; bv Dark Slmkoh, 

101: falls, 102 
Kanerkes. ii. 410 

Kangra, conquest of, vi. 374, 3S2, 517 
Kanishka, ii. 410 

Rank (Ivabak), Mughal, iii. 198. Sec 
Kabak 

Kankali Turks, ii, 551, 556 
Kan wars, v. 41 
Karti-bahkam, ii. 268 
Kardkash, Malik, ii, 240, 342 
Kara-Kuinlu, iv. 299, vi. 190 
Karan, Jam, i. 228 ^ 

Karan RM of Nahnvala, ii. 230 
Karan EM of Gwalior, v. 81, 85, SO, 88 
Karan, son of the Ran a, receives a 
mmisabf vi, 341 ; succeeds, 867, 488 
Karans, the, i. 53 k yrib 

Karkadan, the, i. 81 ^ : 

Karmatians, i. 458, 459, 491 ; ii. 91 pass. ; 

viii. 32 
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KhSm JaMn BaMdur KokaMsh op- 
poses Sivajvvii. 287, 290; SObadar 
of .'the Dakkin, 300; misconduct and 
disgrace, 307, 309 ; campaign against 
Kutbu-l Mulk, 316; in disgrace, 317; 
sent against the Jats, 532 
Khan Jahhn Lodi, memoir of, iv. 537 ; 
notices of, vi. 323, 333, 408, 418, 419; 
bribed by Nizamn-1 Mulk, 433-7, 
452 ; sells the BalCighat, vii. 7 ; re- 
moved from government of the Dakhin, 
8; returns to court, 8; escapes, 9, 141 ; 
j his flight, 13, 18; death , 20 
Khan JaMn (JaunCm Shah), iii. 371, iv, 
12,14-16 

Kkan-Khansin. See Bairam Khhii 
Mun’im Kkfin, Mirza Khhn, etc. 
Khan-i KalCm (Mir Muhammad KM.a 
Atka), v. 340, 364, 369 
Khan-Zamhn (’Ali Kuli SkaibCmi), iv. 
509, v. 237, 239, 250-3, 257, 259, 
272, 492; rehellion, 295, 301, 306, 
318-9; killed, 321 

Kk&n-Zaman (Kasim Khhn), i. 290, 293, 
295 

KhCm-ZamCm Khan, viii. 305, 306, 342 
Khhn-Zamhn (Shhh-Jhhhni), iii. 52, 54, 
56 ; takes Junir, 58, and other forts, 
vii 60; death, 61 

Khaii-ZamCm (Shaikh Nizhni Haidar- 
hbadi), vii. 337, 342 
Klihndesh, rulers of, vi. 137 ; annexed, 241 
Khandi Bao killed, viii. 208 v 321 
Khandd Dapkariya, vii. 462, 472, 477, 
499 

Khangar Eho of Kach, v. 443-6, 466 
Khargu, of Katelir, iv. 14 
Khari (Khattri) tribe, v. 278 
KMrijis, ii. 176 
Kharmlis, ii. 287 
Khatdrs, vi. 312. See Kators 
Khawhs Khan, iv. 359, 360, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 380, 381, 383, 387, 38S, 
406, 465, 476, 480, 482, 484, 502; 
memoir of, 528, 544; v. 97, 201 ; vi. 
19 

Khilj, ix. 146, 151, 303 
Khilji chiefs, iii 129, 135, 136 
Khizr Khhn, son of * Alan-d din, quarrels 
with his father, iii. 553; marries 
Dewal Rani, 552-3; imprisoned, 554, 
601; blinded, 209, 544; murdered, 
217, 544, 555, 603 

Khizr Khan, Saiyid, waits on Tim dr, 

iii. 475 ; made governor of Multan, 
475, 521 ; fights with Sprang Khan, 

iv. 32 ; waits on Tirnfir, 35 ; at MulfcCm, 

38; fights against Sulthn Mahmud, 
42-3 ; becomes king, 45 ; his titles, 
45 ; death, 53 ■ 


Karoh armour, ii. 2S8 
Karracha Khan, v. 207, 224-8, 232 ;■ 
killed, 233, vi. 10 

Kashmir, ancient history, i. 107 ; 'its ex- 
clusiveness, 68; EM of, 143, 1.78; 
Timurs arrangements with, iii. 469, 

■ 518; described, 476, 521 ; Kings of, 

■ iv. 93, 305; mission sent by Akbar, v. 
411; conquest of, 450, 452-4 ; de- 
s miction of temples, vi. 45S; religious 
troubles in, vii-. '492. - . 

Kasim ’All Khan, viii. 213, 214, 215, 


Kasim Beg-L&r, i. *292 
Kasim Khan (Aurangzeb’s reign), vii. 
216,218,355 

Kasim Khan (Mir Muhammad), viii. 
428 

Kiisra (Chosroes), the, i. 86 

Kastariva caste, i. 76 

Katana caste, i. 16 

Katiagh Khan, a title, ii. 396, 554 

Katiagh Khan (Saifu-d din Aibak), ii. 

334, 35-4-6, 374, 376-8 
Katiagh Khan, governor of Deogir, iii. 

244, 247, 251-3 ; his death, 278 
Katiagh Kb w Oja, Chagliatui, marches 
against Dchlx, iii. 42, 166, 548 
Katid Khan, Kirani Afghan, iv. 511, 
513, v. 873, 429, 465, 511, vi. 66, 
67, 69, 71, 74, 79, 86 
Kators, ii. 13, 128, 406 pass. ; iii. 400, 
407 ; their territory, 401 : Timurs 
war with, 401, 480, v. 425, vi. 312 
Katormhn,) .. ' < A - . 0A 

Katunnan;! lU lo > 40d > 40 °’ 420 
Kazfu-1 Kuzat, iii. 578, 590 
Keshu Bai, vi. 269, 275 
Kbadim Husain Khan, viii. 214 
Khafif i. 216 
Khai-Khuya, the, i. 86 
Khaira, i. 216 
Khairu-d din, Jam, i. 225 
Khukan, i. 86, iv. 99, 102, 292 
Khak-rez, vi. 100 

Khalaf bin Ahmad, iii. 64, iv. 166-7 
Khalifas, Memoirs of, i. 415; send 
robes to Mahmud and other sovereigns, 
ii. 24, 91, 243, 326 

Khalifa of Egypt, ii, 91, 93, 97 ; confirms 
Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 249, 567 ; 
embassy from, 249 ; invests Suit Cm 
Firoz, 342, vi. 226 

Kban-i ’lilam (Akbar’s, Chalma Beg by 
name), v. 377, 387, vi. 39, 43 
Khan-i a’ mm. See A’zam Kb Cm 
Khan-daurCm (Shah-Jahuni) _ defeats 
Jajhar, vii. 50-2 ; 54 ; new titles, 60 
Khan-claurCui (Aurangzeb’s), vii. 228 
Khkn-daurCin. See Samsamu-d daula 
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Khizr Khhn, Sultan Bahadur, of Bengal, 
iv. 508, v. 66, 115, 245 . . 

Khokhars, iii. 415, 456. 473, 485, 505, 
510, 516, 520, 547 ; iv. 57 ; vi. 198 ; 
polyandry among, viii. 202. See 
Gakhars 

Ehuda-baiitla, iii. I 

Khudhwand Khan, of Surat, v. 347, 501, 
vi, 13 

Khudawand Zada, daughter of Muhammad 
Tughlik, iii. 276, 290 
Khtida-yar Khan of Kandahar, viii. 07 
Khul Chain Bkatti, iv. 22, 29, 34. : See 
Dul Chain 

Khuld-makan, title of Aurangzeb, vii. 
402 

Khurda, conquest of, vi. 355 
Khurram, Prince (Shhh Jahhn), sent 
against the Ranh, vi. 337 ; subdues 
him, 339; at court, 851; mmmh of 
20,000, 352 ; receives title of “ Shah 
Jahhn,” 352 
Khurram Begam, v, 310 
Khushhhl Ehlm, vii. 432 
Khushhai Mi, Baja, viii 350 
Khusru Khan, the favourite, a Parwfirj, 
iii. 211,215; marches to Ma’har, 215, 
21 9, 558, 564, 604 ; murders the king, 
222, 604 ; mounts the throne, 223, 
605; defeated and executed, 226, 607 
Khusru Malik, Sultan, ii. 281, 294-5, 
483; iv. 211 

Khusru (Prince), plot to raise him to the 
throne, vi. 169, 291; received by his 
father, 173 ; besieges Lahore, 297 ; 
raises siege of Lahore, 264, 269, 297, 
defeated, 266, 271; a prisoner, 267, 
272, 291, .298, 300, 401, 452; par- 
tially blinded, 448; impalement of his 
followers, 268, 273, 401,507 ; escapes, 
291 ; death of his mother, 112, 269, 

. 294 ; treatment of, 315, 337, 33S ; a 
pretender assumes his name at Patna, 
205, 321; death, 383 
Khusru Shall, Sulthn, ii. 258, 280, 483 ; 
iii. 37 ; iv. 211 

Khusru Sulthn, a pretender at Patna, vi. 
205, 321 

Khutba, iii. 292, iv. 45, vii. 420, 427 
Khwaja Abd-1 Hasan, etc. See Abu-1 
Hasan, etc. 

Khwaja. Jah tin, contrives death of Gki- 
yhsu-d din Tughlik Shah, iii. 610 
Khwaja Mu’azzam, v. 291 
Khwarizm, chronology, ii. 4 
Kilu-garhi, iii. 12(5,' 134, 136; viii. 11 
Kipchhk, i. 304, v. 145 
Kirhnis, revolt of, iv. 506 
Khiva language, i. 24 
Kirrnan, King of, a Buddhist, i. 151 


Kishan Ballabh, viii. 324 
Kisra (Naushirwhn), ii. 162 
Kisu Khan at Bhakkar, i. 240 
Kiwanm-1 Musk, Kkan-i Jahaii Makbfil, 
ill. 279, 283 ; made vmzh\ 2S8, iv. 7 ; 
vicegerent of Firoz,iii. 806, 320, 325, 
328 ; his wealth, 347 ; memoir of, 
367 : dies, iv. 12 

Kivu Khan Gang, v. 245, 259, 268, 297, 
301* 38*5, 387, vi. 24, 44 
Kokh, iii. 76 
Kokaithsh, v. 273 

KokaMsk Khhn, Klikn-Jahan, vii. 558. 

560 

Eokanda taken, vi. 59 
Kokars, ii. 233,' 347, v. 165. See Kko- 
khars and Gakhars . 

Kokar Saknin, Bai, ii. 553, 563 
Iioki Padshah, yii. 518, 523, 525 
Kolis and Grassias, v. 439, 447 
Kola Rid Pithauru* ii. 200, 214, 216, 295 
. Kombalmir taken, vi. 58 
Kora Mai, Raja, viii. 122, 187. 

Kora KM, ii. 461 

Krishan Rat of Bijanagar, vi, 231 

Kubila KAart, i. 73 

Kueh, ii. 31.0 

Kueh Bihar, conquest of, vii. 85, 144, 
285, 268 

Kueh Haju. war in, vii. 65 
Kdcha-c salhmat, vii. *23 
Kufi, i. 166. Ste Fufi 
Kulekand, ii. 43, 458, 460 ; iv, 178 
Kumhher, siege of viii. 321-2 
Kurks,!. 430,508 ; ii. 246 
.■ Kush tin, vi. 540 

Kutb Khan, son of Slier Shah, slain, iv. 

'■379 "'.', 

Kutb Khan, of Bengal, defeated by 
Slier Shah, iv. 321 

Kutbu-d din Aibak, a slave of Muham- 
mad Ghorf* ii. *216, iii. 590, iv. 146 ; 
engaged against the Khokhars, v. 165 ; 
takes Nahrwlda, ii. 228; services, iii. 
590 ; becomes king, ii. 238, 300, iii. 
37, iv, 146 ; takes Ghazni, ii. 301 ; 
death, 237, 301 

Kutbu-d din Atka, preceptor of J ahaugir, 
y. 413, vi. 327 

Kutbu-d din Mubarak Shah, Sultan, 
ascends throne, iii. 211, 555, 557 : 
marches against Deogir, 214, 558, 602; 
passion for a Parwari created Khusru 
Kh&u, 211; his sensuality, 212; lax 
government, 212; murders Ms bro- 
thers, 217, 603; disgusting conduct, 
217 ; murdered, 222, 604 
Kuthu-1 Mulk dynasty, origin, vii. 336 ; 
character of Abu-1 Hasan, 315 ; Au- 
rangzeb makes war on, 315, 318; 
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pence with. 321; war renewed, 323; j M&dhfi Singh, \ brother of Man Singh, 
surrenders and is imprisoned, 333. See ! Madhav Singh, j v. 455; vi. 98, 172, 
Golkonda ^ 294 

Kutbu-i Mu! Ids, vi 95, 104, 131, 844, M&dhii Singh, Rtija of Jaipur, viii. 117, 
890, 412, 4*14 225, 321, 364 

Kuwar Pal of Tkangar. ii, 227 | , MaghRItja, v. 109, vii. 66 

j Maghribls, Westerns (mangonels), iii. 

.ii,,, jd., ' :;r c ; -j oni 004 oqo ’ M ah abut Rh an, Kh kti-kb &n an , X am hiu-d 

IV, V\‘ V nl'f 51-1 100 ^ i ^uh Ti * 173; parentage, 288, viii. 

Laili, wiJeol Dahn, 1. M 1, 181-2, 192-3, ; m . defeats Asaf Khkn, vi. 284; da- 

i feated, 249 ; pursues Khusru, 299 ; 

| promotion, 312; sent against the Ran. a, 
| 318, 336, 338 ; murders It&ja Ucbaina, 

; viii. 191 ; introduction to Jahangir, 

! 191 ; receives mansab of 3000, 192 ; 

■ made commander-in-chief, vi. 385 ; sent 

j against ShOh Jahkn, 386, 393, 408 ; 

; defeats him, 393, 413, 416 ; marches 
I to Dakhin, 395 ; son-in-law beaten by 
j order of Jahangir, 396, 420, '512 ; 

| rebels, 396; doings in the Dakhin, 

| 411, 418 ; called to account, 418 ; 

; rebels, 420 ; seizes Jah&ngir, 421 ; 

1 Jahangir escapes from him, 430 ; re- 
leases Asaf KMn, 431 ; joins Shah 
Jali&n, 434; commander-in-chief, 438 ; 
remonstrates with Jahhngir, 541 ; re- 
presses Jajh&r Singh, vii. 7 ; made 
governor of the Dakhin, 8 ; besieges 
Daulat&Md, 36; death, 45 
M ahabafc Khan (Aurangzeb’s reign), Shah 
J ah tin writes to, vii. 228 ; in campaign 
against Bljttpdr, 126; retires from 
Aurangzeb’s army, 130; Ms influence, 
420 ; fall, 432 
Mahtakal, i, 59 

Maham Anka, protects the infant Akbar, 
v. 226; note upon, 261 ; her influence 
and power, 273, vi. 24, 26; death, v, 
277, vi. 28 

Mabarta, iv. 368-9, 371, 378, 380 
Mah Degam, i. 320-326 
Mah Chochak Begam, v. 280, 285, 286 
Mahdi Kasim Khhn, v. 309 
Mahdi Kliwaja, v. 187 
Mabip&l, EM, ii. 531 
Malilak Deo, RM, iii. 76 
Mnhmdd KMn, i. 309 
Mahmdd, Prince, son of Ibrhhim, made 
governor of Hind, iv. 522; returns 
to Ghazni, 525 

Mahmud Sultan of Bhakar, i. 276, 321, 
324, 325, v. 384 

Mahmdd Sult&n of Bengal, iv. 355, 363-4 
Mahm del Sultan of Dehli , son of Muham- 
mad, raised to the throne, iv. 28 ; in t he 
power of Ikbti KhMi, iii 398, iv. 33 ; 
defeated by Tlmdr, iii. 438, 498, iv. 
35 ; escapes, iii. 442, 501 ; returns to 


Lahore, dominions of Hindfl rulers, ii. 

440; becomes; capital of GkazoMdes,- 
: . : 28i', taken by:. "M uhanimacT ;: Ghorif, 
281, 294 ; taken by Mugbals, 840, iii. 
102; rebuilt by Balban, 107 ; put to 
ransom, by Tlniflr, 473,520. ■; plundered 
: by.' .Timflr, ' iv, ■ 35; ' its ruinous con- 
dition, 56 ; restored and called 
Mubarak- &bud, 56-7; taken by 
rebels, 76 ; retaken, 77 ; destruction 
contemplated, v. 108 ; besieged by 
Hindu chiefs, 160; occupied by Hu* 
snuyiin. 237 ; besieged by KliusrO, vi. 
26m 209, 297 ; taken by*N adir Shah, 
viii. 60 

Lab oris, vi. 370 
Lahild, i. 16 

Lake, General (Lord), viii. 853, 368, 

' 370-1, 439 , 

Lakliinaniya, Hah ii. 307 
Lakhmi Chanel of KamCuin, vi. 332 
Lakhnaufi, account of, ii. 318 ; attacked 
by Sultan Firoz, iii. 293, 805, iv. 7, 9 
Lakfuzrunan, ii. 12, 405-6 
Langiths of Multan, i, 230, 314-5, iv. 85, 
306, 399, v. 472 

Langur Khan of Multan, v. 472, 476 

Lariya language, i. 24 

Lbs (Law), ML, viii. 327-8, 330 

Lingam, ii. 476 

Ling Muhadeo, iii. 01 

Lisknu-1 Ghaib, iv. 510 

Lodhs, i, 337 

Lodis, v. 3, 71 

Lodi Afghan, Mihn, iv. 510, v. 372-4, 
511 : vi. 35, 39, 41 
Lolitmas, i. 151, 187, 362 
Lohanls, iv. 820, pass. 863, 54? 

Lolls, i. 337 

Loni, massacre at, iv. 34. 94 
“ Lower country” Bengal, iii. 309 


Ma’bar, i. 69 ; invaded, iii. 50 ; Kings of, 
45, 52 ; conquest, 85, 203, 550 ; revolt 
of Saiyid II a,' an, 243 
Madhgurh taken, vi. 57 
Madhd Rfco Peshwk, viii 283-291, 295, 
297 ; death, 369 
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Delhi, It. 88, 41;. bow little territory j 
left, 42; death, .44 

Mahmud Sultan of Dehli, son of Sikan- j 
dar, iv. 282; defeated, 348, 349; j 
abdicates, 350 .. j 

Mahmud Sultan of Ghazni, birth, ii 289 ; | 
serves under his : lather,*-. .19,^ 182, j 
iv. 162 ; ascends the throne, ii. 289, , 
iv. 1 64 : receives a robe and titles from I 
the Khalif, ii. 24, 91, 269, 474, 431,. j 
' iv. 168, 169 ;■ defeats Jaipal, ij. 24, j 
iv, 170 ; fights' against Khakif, iii. 84 ; j 
defeats link Khun, G4,^ iv. ; j 
reduces Gbor, Mb'; 285,' iii. 65, iv. ; | 
174; expedition to Khwarizm, 176; j. 
victories and conquests, ii. 28, 434, iv. | 
170, 173, 176 ; takes Mult 6m, i. 215, ! 
ii. 30, 441, iv. 170, 449; attacks j 
An and PM, ii. 442, vi. 218; battle j 
near Peshawar, ii . 442, vi. 219: forced ] 
to diverge to Mnlthn, 220 ; lost in the j 
desert, iK 192, 474, vi, 220';. ^ takes- 
Kashmir, it. 41, 445 ; Mathura, ii. 44, 
456; Kanauj, ii. 45, 456, iv. 178 ; 
Somnat, i. 98, ii 192, 468; conquest 
of ’Irak, iv. 186; his sons, ii. i99, iv. 
187 ; death, ii. 270, iv. 134, 167, 188 ; 
burial, 135; his person, iii, 63; cha- 
racter, iv. 135; liberality to learned 
men, iii. 63 ; parsimony, iv. 131; love 
of boys, 149; anecdotes, of, ii, 182, 
504,506, iv. 136, 151; learned men 
of his reign, 188; Odes addressed to, 
516; general note on his expeditions, 
ii. 434 

Mahmud SultMi of GujarM, iv. 378, 505 
vi. 238 

Mahmud Sultan of Jaunpur, attacks 
Oehli, v. 2, 78; makes peace with 
Balilol, 80; death, SI 
blah mud Khilji, Sultan of MMwh or 
Mandu, iv. 85, 260, 305, 386, 552 
Malm uid Khan, Sultan of Multan, v. 469 
Mahra, the Persian, i. 109 
Mahrat, chief of Jaipur, i. 411 
Mahrattas, first mentioned, iii. 150, 20 2 7 
214; characteristics of, viii. 262; oppose 
J ahhngir’s forces, vi. 333, 343; origin 
of, vii. 254, viii. 258 ; operations 
against, vii, 337 ; attacks upon Aura ug- 
zeb’s forces, vii. 347, 362 ; destroy 
a royal army, 355 ; campaign against, 
363 ; progress of their power, 374, 
464 ; revenue arrangements, 374, 
465 ; terms of peace with Aurang- 
zeb, 376 ; obtain die chauth and 
sar-dtshmuMu 408, viii. 259, 280; 
attack Burhanpdr, vii. 422 ; Husain 
’All’s contest with, 462 ; terms of 
peace with, 466, viii. 260 : rejected by 


Famikh Siyar, vii. 469 ; join Husain 
’All, 472, 498-9; repulsed by Niz&m, 
525 ; ravages round Ahmada&ad, 529; 
their progress to Hindustan, v iii. 73 ? 
260; obtain Orissa, 129; in Bengal, 
127, 129; take Malyh, 48, 262; take 
Sambhar, 51; at ITclipilr and Ajmir, 
52 ; in Bhaduwnr, 53 262 ; defeated 
in the Doab, 53, 262; first approach 
Debli, 55 262; Bujf Kao made go- 
vernor of MMwa, 57 ; besiege Kota, 
58; defeated by Xasir Jang]* 66, 67; 
advance through Bnmkdkhand to the 
Jumna, G7: approach Agra and Dehli 
every year, 73; attack the Jars, 208; 
attack Hafhor ehi< fs 209; defeat the 
Hold lias in the Doab, 118 ; plunder 
the Emperor Ahmad at Sikandra, 142 ; 
drive Najihu-d daula from Dehli and 
set up G-liaziu-d din, 266 ; reach the 
Indus and Multan. 287 j in league with 
Ghaziu-ddin, 24 1 3*21 ; attack N njtbu-d 
daula, 242; defeated by Shpja u-d 
daula, 269 ; campaign under Biswas 
Kuo and the Bh&o, 273, 401 ; defeated 
near the Indus by Ahmad AbdalC, 146; ': 
also in the Doab*, 146, 1.70, 271 ; take 
and plunder Dehli, 275; treat with 
the Abd&ii, 277, 401 ; take Kunjpnra, 
148, 278 ; retire, to. Panipat, 148 ; 
numbers of their armies, 147, 170, 
399 ; review of their forces, 399 ; defeat 
and slaughter at iMnipai, Mo, 150, 
279; called in by Jars, 220; attack 
the Juts, 227 ; in* the Rohilla country, 
303 : hold Zabita Khtars family, 30*1 ; 
transactions with Ilohillas, 80*5 ; de- 
feated by English and Shujafu-d daula, 
305 ; peace with the British, 353 
Mahtas, iv. 14 
M a in, i. 154. 172 
Majtlud, Prince, ii. 134, iv. 200 
Majdu-d din, AYazir, ii. 289, 292 
Majlis KM, Kaja, viii. 346 
Majn&n Khan KhkshM, v. 297, 29S, 31 7, 
320, 333, 379, 884, 890, vi. 40, 44. 45 
Makamkam, i. 76 
Makashis, vii. 243 

Makbul, Malik, iii. 256-7, 264, 811 
Makhdum ’Abdu-l ‘Aziz Abhari, i. 235 
Makhddmu-1 Mulk, v. 519, 520, 531, 

. 586, 542-3 

Mai Deo, R&ja of Joudhpur, 1. 317, v. 
211, 265, 335 

Malabar, customs of, iv. 101, viii. 202 ; 

Europeans in, 385 
Malhar Kao. See Holkar 
Malik ’Ambar, vi. 104; defeated, 105; 
attempt to assassinate, 340 ; defeated, 
343 ; assists SMh JaUhn, 895; treats 
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'"'.'■.wit'll' .MaK41)at :ICh.^ii, .411 p.' defeats 
Imperial army, 414 ; death and 
; character, . 428 

Malik Chhajii, nephew of Balban, aspires 
to the throne, iii. 135, 3 37, 141 ; 
.made prisoner and confined, 138-9, >538 
Malik Jiwan, vii. 244, 245 
Malik Naib Kafnr, a slave, iii. 163 ; 
defeats Mughals, 4-7, 73 ; subdues Dffr 
Sammular, 50, *203 ; Tikmgaml 51a’ bar, 

’ 78,.' 85,. 203 ; fakes /Deoglr, 200, and 
: . : Araugal,,.20I ': , 'causes death of ’Alhu-d 
’■ ■ . din,: . 208 '; h is: : y violent measures, 209, 
555. 601 ; killed, 209, 555, 602 
Malik' Ratan, i. 224 

Malika Zamaniya, viii. 245, 250-1, 384 
Maliku-sh Shark, iv. 29, 45, 47-8 
Malka, ii 380 

MallCi Khan, iii. 398, 434, 4S0; defeated 
by Timur, 434, 440, 442, 500, iv. 30 ; 
created Ikbitl Khan, q.i\ iv.31 
Malwa, conquests of, iii. 78, iv. 524, v. 
168; Kings of, iv. 260-1, 275, 305, 
v. 168. See Mandu. 

Mamrez Khan, v. 44. See ’Adalf 
Mamun, Khalif, i. 447 
Man Singh, llaja of Amber, v.342, 345; 
defeats liana Kike, 397-8 ; in dis- 
grace, 401; services, 421-2; at 
Kabul, 441, 449, 451 - 455 ; re- 
called from Khbul, 456; made gov- 
' crnor of • Bihar, etc., 456; becomes 
llaja, 459; defeats Kafclu, 465; an- 
nexes Orissa, 485-6; in command 
at Sam hi, 345, vi. 38 ; sent against 
Bungarptu* and the llhua, 42; at 
capture of Kombalmir, Kokanda and 
U'dipur, 58 ; governor of Bihar, 85 ; 
invades Orissa, 86, 89; in Bengal, 91, 
98 ; recalled, 105 ; defeats Afghans 
near Dacca, 108 ; defeats the Magh 
Baja, 109; and Enid Rai, 111; his 
sister, wife of Jahangir, poisons herself, 
112; conspires to raise Kliusru to the 
throne, 169 ; submits to Jahangir, 173 ; 
relations with Jahangir, 317-8 ; re- 
called from Bengal, 327 ; on campaign 
in the Dakhin, 333 

Man Singh, Ithja of Gwalior, v. 91, 92, 
96, 98,168 

Mdn Singh of ’ITmarkot, i. 297 
M andahars, iii. 245, v. 40 
Mands, i. 38, 79. See Meds 
Mandu, rulers of, iv. 391, 552; descrip- 
tion of, vi. 348 ; taken by Humayun, 
v. 192, vi. 13; retaken, 18, See Mahva 
Manga Khan, ii. 344, 363-4, 384, 
574; iii. 37-8, 47 ' 

MauMs, iii. 245 
Manjaniks, vi. 461 


Mankinjas, i. 243 
Mankuti See Mangd Khan 
Mansabs, v. 514 
Mansur Khan, 


See Sikandar Snltdn 
Mansura, founding of, i. 127 ; taken by 
Mahmud, ii. 249 
Mansdr-gark, taken, vii. 17 
Mariam Makaiii, marriage, v. ., 207 ; 
rescued at Ohaimsa, 113; returns to 
India, 254, 262, 408, vi. 99, 108 ; 
death, 113 

Ma’rfif Earmuli, MiCm, iv. 548, v. 16 
Manli, i. 260-1 
M arwan I., Khalif, i. 426 
Marwan II., Khalif, i. 441 
Masnad ’AH, iv. 45, 399, 437 
Massacres, iii. 70, 74, 77, 90, 119, 121, 
197 ; by Tim dr, iv. 84, 94, 435, 497 ; 
by Bhbar, 227, 251 ; byNMir Skhk at 
Dehli, viii. 23, 64, 88 
I Mas’ dd Husain* Mirza, v. 508 ; 510 
: Mas’ud (Amir Sultan), son of Mahmud, 
differences with his father, iv. 187; 
reign of, ii. 61, 139, 256, 271 ; anecdotes 
of, 193, 483, 499, 508, iv. 192, 

194 ; deposition of, iv. 137 ; imprisoned 
and killed, 138 ; character, 139, 191 
MasMd II. ’Alau-d din, Sult&n, ii. 257, 
278, 483, iv. 201 
Mas*ud Sulthn III., iv. 206 
Mas’tid Sipak-salar, romance of, ii. 513 ; 

tomb, iff. 249 ; 362 [vi. 130 

Ma’siim Bhakhari, i. 212, v, 431-6, 463, 
Ma’siiiu KMu Farankhddi, v. 417, 419, 
420-1, 426, vi. 72 

Ma’sdm Khan Kabuli (’A'sl Ma’stim), v. 
409, 413, 4X5-6, 418, 421, 427-9, 
vi. 66, 71-3, 76-9, 132 
Mathura, temples at, iv. 447, vii. 184 
Mauddd, Prince and Sulthn, i. 221, ii, 
135, 144, 256, 273, 482, iv. 137, 199, 
200, v. 160 

Maulana Muhammad, i. 235 
Mawas, i. 286, ii. 355, 362, 366, 368, 
375, 379, iff. 138 

Meds, i. 15, 24, 128-9, 430, 450, 519 
Mediiii Itao, iv. 275 
Mors, i. 523 

Meteor, fall of a large one, vi. 378 
Mewhttis, iii. 103, iv. 60-1, 66-7, 75, 
263, 273, vii. 507, 513 
Mhers, ii. 228 

Mian Bhila or BhOdh, the minister, iv. 
451, 454; imprisoned and murdered, 
v. 13, 25 
Mianas, v. 244 
Mice, plague of, vi. 407 
Mich, ii. 310 

MHak Deo, ii. 327 _ [vi. 100 

Mines, used in sieges, iii. 424, v. 138, 
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prisoned, 190, 327 ; released, 191,3*58; 
his parentage and character, 195 ; 
suhaddr of the Baklan, 271, 282; 
sent against the Edna. *299 ; supports 
his father against Prince Akbar, 301-2; 
campaign in Kokan, 311, 314; cam- 
paign against Kutbu-1 Mulk, 315; 
takes Hmdarabhd, 320 ; at siege of 
Golkondu, 326: in disgrace, 323: re- 
ceives title u Bahadur Shah,” 358; 
claims the throne, 301, 517; greatly 
assisted by Mmi'inr Kh&n, 592, 548; 
obtains Dehli and Aura, 308, 549 ; 
proposes division of kingdom, 890, 542; 
■defeats AV.am Shah, 897, 542 See 
Bahadur Shah 

Mu’azzam Khan (Mir Jumla), minister 
of Jvutbu-1 Mulk, vii. 108: becomes 
an Imperialist, I OS-9 ; waits ' on 
Prince Aurangzeb, 1.17: receives title 
44 Muhizzam Khan,” 119 ; sent against 
Bij&p&r, 119,124; disagreement with 
Aurangzeb, 130; campaign against 
Asftm, 144,284; confined by Aurangzeb, 
179, 217 ; received by Attrangzeb, 252; 
defeats Shah Shuja’, 238 ; campaign 
against Shuja. 1 , 240 ; death, 289 

Mubarak, Join, i. 230 

Mubarak Nfigori, Shaikh, v. 493, 511, 
518, 531, vi. i. ' ';■■ A 

Mubarak Shah ascends the throne, iv. 53 ; 
fights against ■ Juimpur, 63 : mur- 
dered, 79 ^ . " . 5: 

Mubfirak Shah, Sultan of Jaunpur, iv. 
38 

Mubhriz Khan, iv. 490, vi. 179. See 
Mdali 

Mubhriz Khan, governor of the Dakhin, 

' vii. 525 r Alii. '44 sMinp454'5 ; : :; 

Mughals, inroads of, ii. 283, 303: take 
Lahore, 340; at Tick and Midfhn, 
344, 346, 350, 358, 363-4, 378, 380; 
send ambassadors to Nasiru-cl diu, 
381-2 ; punishments, 886 : con- 
quests, 387; winter in India, 390; 
retreat from Multan, 391-5 ; inva- 
sions under various leaders, 70, 72-4, 
95, 102, 109, 112-3, 122,147, 162, 165; 
defeated by 'Aluu-d din, 42, 47, 70, 
72-3 ; prisoners taken into service, 48, 
74 ; attack Debit 108, 189; precautions 
against, 191 ; prisoners, 197 ; battles 
with, 198, 234; favoured by Muham- 
mad Tugklik, 251, 264; attack royal 
army, 286-275 ;j ravages of, 803, v. 
485; invasion in Kai-Kubad’s time, 
in. 525, 527; described, 528; inva- 
sions, 547 ; oppose accession of Firoz, 
vi. 222 ; defeated by Firoz, hi. 27 S, 
iv. 9, 14, vi. 223; taken into service by 


Mini tribe, iii. 272 

Mints, six established by Akbar, vi. 57 
Mir ’ Ali Slier, iv. 527 ' 

Mir Beg Kakshai, vi. 66, 68, 71 
Mir Ja’iar, viii. 328-9. See Muharamad 
La’ far 

Mfr Jurala, See Mn’azzam Khan . 

Mfr Jumla, favourite of Famikh Siyar,. 
vii. 443-5, 449; his great power, and 
Intrigues, 447, 571 ; sent as .subaMr 
to Patna, 449; retires from Patna, 
459; troubles at Dehli, 480; sent to 
the Pan jab, 460; made chief judge, 
486 

Mir J urala Tarkhan, viii. 49 

Mir Khsira. ^ Muhammad KAsim 

Mir Madan, viii.. 427 ■ 

Mir Mantm. See Mu mu-I Mulk / 
Mir Muhammad Khan. See Klifin-i 
Kalan 

Minin, viii. 172,214, 427-9 
Mirat, taken by Timfir, iii. 450, 506 
Mirza Haidar, Mirza J ani Beg, etc. See 
Haidar, J ani Beg, etc. 

Mirza Husain, Nizam Shah, vi. 235 
Mirza Khan, Khan-khanan, v. 265 ; 
protected by Akbar, 269, 363 ; in 
command in Gujarat, 364, 434, 442; 
made Kban-khhnhn, 437; receives 
Jnunpur, 458; made prime minister, 
458 ; made governor of Mult bn, 459 * 
his conquest of Sind, i. 247, 285, 
297, v. 459, 461, 463, 468; on service 
in the Dakhin, 467, vi. 91-2, 101, 
105, 110, 132, 146, 240-1; pre- 
ceptor of Jahkngir, 318; under- 
takes to subdue Nizfem-shhhis, 318 ; 
in disgrace, 323, 332; again em- 
ployed, 334 ; joins in rebellion of Shah 
Jahan, 385; surrenders to Mah&bat 
Khan, 388; a prisoner, 412, 418; 
death, 434 

Mirza Muhammad Bhlri, etc. See Mu- 
hammad Baki, etc. 

Mirzas, the, v. 189, 315, 325, 330-1, 
348, 352 ; vi. 9, 16, 122, 203 
Miwattis, iii. 103. See Mewattis 
Miyun Saiyid ’All, i. 278 
Mohan Lai, viii, 427 
Moka Biskya, i. 164, 177, 180, 187 
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Firoz, iii. 267 ; inroads stopped , 266 ; | Muhammad Khsitn* i. 428, 432, 434, 437 ; 
inroads after death of Firoz, 317 i sent to Sind, 119, 157; conquests, 

Mughal helmet, i. 532 | 119 ; takes Dehal, 120, 157 ; at Mrttn, 

Mughfsu-d din, .Sult&n, iii. 137 | 157, 163 ; defeats Dhhir, 122, 170 ; 

Moghula, iv. 546 # ; marches to and takes Brahman abhcl, 

Mtihallab, son of Sufra, l 116, vL 564 I 123, 174, 180; at Alor, 192; at 

Muhammad ’Adii. See ’Adali j Multhn, 123, 203; sends to Kanauj, 

Muhammad ’Aik Nawah, viii. 392 j 207; goes to Udhafar, 210 ; senfc in a 

Muhammad Amin KMn, I’timfidu-d ' cow’s hide to Baghdad, 124, 210, 437 

daula , son o f Mir Jnmia, vii . 1 08-9, 1 80 , Muhammad K&sim ( Mir Kasim), viii. 

391, 394, 537; in command against 330 

the Sikhs, 423 ; supports Farmkh Muhammad Khsitn KMn, v. 454, 458, 
Siyar, 437 ; receives title of Ptimadu-d 462 

daula, 442; services, 449, 457, 459, Muhammad EMn Bangash, vii. 511, viii. 
460; in disgrace, 473; conduct at j 46, 48, 49, 54, 261, 342 

deposition of Farrukli Siyar, 477; Muhammad Khhn Grauria, defeated and 
confirmed in office by Bafiu-d Daraj&t, killed, iv. 507, v. 245 
4S0 ; quarrels with* the Saiyids, 497 ; Muhammad Khan, Prince, son of Firoz, 
plots the death of Husain ’All, 502- iv. 15; attacks KMn-JaMn, 15; 
506, 57 2 ; ivazir 507-8, 514; death, 517 j made king, 1 6 ; flies, 17,19; re-ascends 

Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiiji, ii. 232, | the throne, 21 ; defeated, 21-3, vi. 186 ; 

300, 305 " * recovers throne, v. 24 ; dies, 27 

Muhammad Baki Tarkhan, Mirza, i. 270, Muhammad KMn Shaifahni, i. 304 
278, 278, 282, 284, 294, 324-6, v. 315, Muhammad Kdli EMn, viii. 172 
337 Muhammad Langhli Sult&n, i. 314 

Muhammad GhorS, youth of, ii. 292 ; on Muhammad Makhfil, son of Mahmud, 
throne of Ghazni, 293 ; defeated at made king, iv. 137 ; character, ii. 191, 

Nahrwala, 200, 294; overthrows 509 ; blinded, 27 i ; reign, 256, 270, 

Ghaznivides at Lahore. 281, 294, vi. 482, iv. 192, 198 
198; invasion of Hindustan, ii. 2.12, Muhammad Ma’suni, i. 212, See Musum 
226, vi. IDS; defeated by Kola Pi- Bhakhari 

thaurft, ii. 295 ; defeats and kills Pi- Muhammad Muzaffar, Sulthn of Gujarat, 
thauvh, 200, 298 ; further conquests iv. 259 

in Hindustan, 227-8, 297, vi. 198 ; Muhammad Shdik KMn. See Miran. 

succeeds to the throne, ii. 297, iii. 37 ; Muhammad SMik KMn in Sind, i. 244-7 

takes Benares* ii. 251 ; wars with the Muhammad Shlih Tarkh&n, i. 300-1 

Gakkhurs or Kokh are, 232, v. 163; Muhammad Shut. See Muhammad Ghori. 

death, ii. 235, 297, 393; his slaves, Muhammad SMh, Emperor, raised to the 

iv. 145 ; his coins, ii. 483 throne, vii. 485 ; chafes under the 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, brother of control of the Saiyids, 488 ; arrange- 

Akbar,v. 249, 281, 283, 286, 293, 310 ; ments of the ministers, 500 ; delivered 

incited to attack India, 312; retreats, from the Saiyids, 505 ; victory over 

313, 393 ; makes another attempt upon Saiyid ’Abdu-Uah, 510, 513 ; returns 

India, 421; retreats, 423 ; seeks for- to capital, 516 ; guided by his mistress, 

giveness, 424-5, 440, 447-8; death, 449 523 ; character, viii. 42; incites oppo- 

Muhararaad Husain, Mirza, v. 315, 330-1, sition to Asaf J&h, 42; kills Saiyid 

343-4, 351-2, 360, 365,367, vi. 122-3, Miran, 48; Ms neglect, 53, 60, 73, 

125; death, 388 104; dissensions among his nobles, 60 ; 

Muhammad Ibrahim raised to the throne, marches against Nadir SMh, 60, 74; 

vii. 509, 515 Ms meeting with Nhdir Shah, 62, 

Muhammad JaunA (Sultan Muhammad 63, 81, 85-6; returns to Debit with 

Tughlik), iii.' 224 ; refuses allegiance Nadir, 64, 87; presents made to N&dir, 

to Khusrd, 224, 605 ; escapes from 89; treaty with Nadir, 91 ; prohibits 

Kfmsru, 224, 607 ; created Ulugh writing of history, 21 ; his poverty, 

Khan, 230; marches against Arangal, 105 ; paralysed, 106 : state of country 

231 ; defection in his army, 232; re- after Mdir’s retirement, 105; jealous 

treats, 232; takes Bidr and Arangal, of his son, 105-6; death, 111 

233 ; conspires against bis father, 609- Muhammad Shah, Bahmani, vi. 229 

10; causes his death, 610, See Mu- Muhammad Shah, son of Darya Khan 

bammad Tughlik . Lodi, v. 105 
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Muhammad SMh, King : of Jaunpt'ir, v. 
81 ; death, 84 

Muhammad Shall, Sultan, becomes king, 
It. SO ; death. 88 
Muhammad Shiran Khilji, ii. 314 
Muhammad Sultan, son of Aurangzeb, vii. 
HO, 11*2, 114, 116; marries Princess 
of Golkonda, 110 ; 130, 196, 221 ,-226, 
228, 233, 237 ; campaign against 
Shujh’, 249 ; deserts, 249 ; returns and 
is confined, 251 , 263 
Muhammad Suit ^ 11 ,“ the Martyr Prince ” 
son of Balhan, iii. 110; death of, 3$, 
122 

Muhammad Sultan of Bihar, v. 22, 25, 37 
Muhammad Sulthn, title assumed by 
Bihar Khan, iv. 325 
Muhammad Sultan, Mirza, v. 179, 201, 
204-5, 220, 315, vi. 9, 17, 123-4 
Muh mimad Sink ii. 285 
Muhammad Tughlik, Sultan, succeeds to 
the throne, iii. 235, 611 ; his character 
and accomplishments, 235, 580, 588, 
61 1 ; kills his brother, 613 ; his grand 
projects, 237 ; state of his kingdom, 
237 ; depopulates Delhi, 213, 619 ; in- 
creases taxes, 238, v.485 ; copper money, 
iii. 240; defeats Tarnishariu Khan, 
v. 485 ; revolts against him, iii. 242, 
247,254,614 ; courts Khalifa of Egypt, 
249, 567 ; corruption of his officials, 
250 ; his severity, 238,251 tt puts., 
611, vi. 184; takes Nagarkot, 570; 
disaster in the Himalayas, 241, 617; in 
Me* bar, 243, 618 ; death, l 226, iii. 
265 ; anecdotes of, vii. 135 
Muhammad Zhhid (Mirza), i. 246 
Muhammad Zam&n Mirza, v. 179, 199, 
201 , 202, vi. 9, 1 3 ; drowned at CluumSa, 
v, 203 

Muhihb ’’All Khan, i. 240, y. 338, vi. 
74, 76 

Muh iu-1 Millat, raised to the throne, viii. 

243, 268; deposed, 278 
Muhkam Singh, vii. 464, 505-6, 511-3, 
l ! 520 

Muhtasib, iii. 579 

Muinu-l-Mulk, viii. 108; in command 
of army, 110 ; cedes territory to 
Ahmad Abd&li, 115, 122, 166; makes 
terras with Ahmad, 167 ; Ms widow, 
24° 

Mu’izziya Sult&ns, ii. 298 
Mu’izzu-d din Bahr&m Shah, ii. 337 
Mu’izzu-d din Eai-Kubad. See Kai- 
Kubhd 

Mu’izzu-d din, 'Prince, vii, 392-3. See 
Jahkndar Shah 

MujHiid Ivhhn in Sind, i. 240 ; besieges 
Thatta, 241 


j Mujfibid Khan (AurangzeVs reisrn). vii 

| 301-3 

j Mnkamib Kb an (Mubmiid Sliahi), iv. 
28, 30, 38 

I Mnkaitah Khan (Jnliangfrp, vi. 31 7, 320, 

' 380, 887, 362, 423, vii. 12 

j. Mukarrab Khun, Khan-Zumuu, Path 
: Jang (Shaikh Nizam Haidar abadi), 

vii. 337, 342 

fini-d d; uh . v iii. 128 
Muktadir-bi- 11 ah , Kualif, i. 452 
Muifthida, ii. 441, 572 
Mulahiel alamaut, ii. 290. 574 

• Mulkt Ahmad Bijapuri, vii. 256 
Mulla Muhammad Lari, vi, 390, 408, 

i 412,414-5 

: Multan taken bv Arabs, I. 123, 203 ; 

! taken bv Clinch, 143 ; bv Mahmud, 
j 215, ii. *30, 24S, 441, iii, 64; seized 

! by Aibak Bak, ii. 238; delivered 

( from the Karmatians, *293; be- 
sieged by Mughals, 391; extent of,, 
j 440 ; rebellions at. iii. 242, 244 ; be- 
, sieged by rebels,- iv. 70 ; troubles in, 
78 ; disturb* d by the Lunguhs, 85 ; 
taken by Pir Muhammad, i. 229, iii. 
417, -HO; falls f-» Luugalw, i. 280, iv. 
306; under Shcr Shah. iv. 898-9; taken 
by Sbhb Husain, n 814-5,; Kings of,. 
iv.-BOC), v.H69, 472; siege Aft, “472,7 
annexed to Empire, 476 
Multan, Idol of, i. ii, 28, 27, 35, 82, 

* 205, 469 . 

MOmal and Meuclm, i, 345 

I Mumthz Mahal, vii. 27 
j Mumtbzu-1 Mulk. Sir Sarlmland Khan 
| Mundhhirs, iii. 245, v, 40 
Mun’ira Khan (Akbar’s Khaii-kbankn) 
prepares to desert Hunravun, v. 210; 
services to Humavun, 212, 214, 231, 
234, 236, 249; called from Khbul by 
Akbar, 267 ; made Khun-kkhnan 
and minister, 287-S ; share in murder 
of Atka Khan, 277, vi. 26; goes to 
Kabul, v. 278, 280 ; governor of Kabul, 
282 ; services, 297, 299, 312, 315; 
governor of JaimpCir, iv. 510, v. 339, 
vi. 35; on service in Bengal, v. 371 ; 
sent against D&iid, 372, vi. 39; 
besieges Patna, v. 381, vi. 44 ; gover- 
nor of Bengal, v. 380, vi, 47, 49, 53; 
takes Garb] and Tan da, v, 381, vi. 44 ; 
pursues and defeats Dadd, iv. 512, v„ 
384, 387 ; makes peace, 388, vi. 47, 
49, 53; death, iv. 512, v. 394 
Mim’im Khan (Khan-khanan of Baha- 
dur Shah) assists Bahadur Shah to the 
throne, vii. 391, 543, 545, 547 ap- 
pointed tvazrr, 392, 550 ; honours and 
rewards, 400 ; his reforms, 402 ; tenets 
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and writings, 404 ; in battle against 
Kara Jiakhah, 407 ; territorial ar- 
rangements of the Dakhin, 408; in 
command against the Sikhs, 424; 
death, 425, 455; character, 425, 555 
Muriid, Prince, son of Akbar, birth of, 

v. 335; sent to ' Kabul, 424; appoint- 
ments and services, 457, 400, 406, vi. 
9i ; invades the Dak bin , 93, 96, 133; 
death from drink, 97, 133, 247 

Murad Baklisli, Prince, brother of 
Aunmgzeb, sent against Balkh, vii. 
70: retires in disgrace, 71; declares 
himself king, 143, 178, 214, 216; 
Darn Shukoh sends an army against 
him, 21.6; obtains Surat, *216; his 
valour, 222-4 ; treatment by Aurang- 
zeb, 227 ; imprisoned, 228 ; at Gwalior, 
237 ; mock trial of, 131 ; murdered, 
132, 266 

Murari Pandit, vii, 28, 40 
Murattabs, iii. 625 
Murid Khan, Nawab, i. 350 
Murtazu Kbfm (Shaikh Farid), vi. 170-1, 
1.82, 301 ; death, 374. See Farid. 
Music, various tunes, iv. 449 
Mustafa Paimj, iv. 208, 284 
Mustunsir bi-llali, Khalif, ii. 248 
Mu’tamad-ala-lbili, Khalif, i 452 
Mu’tamad Khan, vi. 170 
Muhamaci Kb Cut (Jakhiiglrl), vi. 280, 
372, 400, viii, 191 

Mti’tasim-M-lKib, Khalif, i. 448 ■ . 

Mutilation, prohibited bv Jahangir, vi 
285, 503 

Mufl-li-llah, Khalif, I. 4 55 
Muzaffar Husain Mlrza, v. 348, 404; 
taken prisoner, 408, 410 ; released, 

411 . ... APvk; 

Muzaffar Jang Nawab, viii. 391 
Muzaffar Khhn (Akbar’s reign), v. 265, 
299, 313, 323, 332 ; governor oOIalwh, 

vi. 42 ; made ivazh\ v. 370, vi. 43 ; sent 
to besiege Rohtas, v. 380, vi. 46 ; in 
disgrace, 46, 47 ; services against the 
Afghans in Bib hr, 47, 57 : in charge 
of mint at Lahore, 57 ; sent on sendee 
in .Bengal, v. 398 ; governor of Bengal, 
410, 412 ; harsh rule, 414 ; killed, 416 

Muzaffar Khun (Shhh - Jahan’s reign), 
kills Khhn- JahfmLodi , vii. 21 ; created 
Khan-Jahan, 22 

Muzaffar Khun Gujarati, v. 342, 353; 
revolts, 430-1 ; takes .Barocla and 
Broach, 433 ; defeated, 433-7 ; flight, 
437-40 j in arms again, 433 ; killed, 
465 

Muzaffar Sk&h Habshi of Bengal, iv. 261 


Nadir Shah of Persia, sends embassy to 
India, viii. 76, 126; invades India, 
60, 74, 126 ; causes of tbe invasion, 
.60, 76, 126; march opposed by the 
Afghans, 78 ; defeats Nasir Khan, 77 
joined by Nhsir Khan, 60 ; crosses the 
Indus, 80 * defeats Indian army, 60, 
80, 82 ; takes ransom from Ltihore, 

60, SO ; takes Burhanu-1 Mulk prisoner, 

61, 84 ; makes Burhanu-1 Mulk his 
representative, 63 ; his retinue, 233; 
interviews with Muhammad Shhh, 22, 

62, 85, 86 ; enters Dehli, 64, 86 ; 
attack upon the Persians, 64, 88; 
orders massacre, 23, 64, 88 ; his plun- 
der, 64, 88, 233, 346, 347; marries 
his son to an Indian princess, 90 ; 
takes ransom from Dehli, 90, 346, 347 ; 
treaty with Muhammad Shhli, 91 ; his 
return home, 24, 65, 93 ; annexes part 
of the Panjkb, 95 ; letter to Zakariya 
Khan Nazim of Lahore, 96 ; treat- 
ment of Khudk-ykr Kkhn of Amarkot, 
97 ; further embassy to India, 132 

Nagarkot, taken by 'Mahmud, ii. 34, 
444 ; by Flroz, iii. 317, iv. 12, vi. 
227 ; by Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 570 ; 
by Timur, 465, 515 * siege of in Akbar’s 
reign, v. 356, 507 ; its name changed, 
vi. 227 ; books at, 227 
Nhkid Begam, v. 337 
Nahmrux tribe, i. 286 
Nahrwalh, ii. 162; taken 228 
Najaf Khan, viii. 227, 297, 366, 410 
Najib Khhn Rohilla, Najibu-d daula, 
viii. 137-9, 146, 148 ; quarrels with 
Ghazfu-d din, 168-9; invites Alimad 
Shhh Abdhli, 168, 268 ; contests with 
Mahrattas, 169, 242, 266, 268, 363-4 ; 
relieved, 170, 243, 270; joins Ahmad 
Abdhli, 170, 270, 398 ; appointed 
bakhshi, 171, 265; services to Ahmad 
Shah, 266, 276, 279 1 hAhA' 

Nan da, Jhm, i. 233 

Nanda bin Babiniya, Jam, i, 273, 275, 
276 

Nanda Raja, ii. 468-4, 467 
Naphtha, use of, vi. 456 
Nar Singh Bundela, murderer of Abu-1 
Fazl, vi. 3, 307, 108, 113, U4, 154, 
160, 288, 316,442; vii. 6 
Nar fun Rho, Peskwh, viii. 291-2 
Nardajan Phi, ii. 12, 403, 461 
Nh-shudani, vii. 5 

Nasibin, capture of by scorpions, v. 550 
Nhsir Jang succeeds Nizanm-1 Mulk, 
viii. 113; defeats Mahrattas, 66-7; 
resigns government, 69 
Nhsir Eh hn defeated by Nhdir Shhh, 
viii. 77-8 ; agent of Ahmad Abdhli, 115 


Nabdmiya tribe, i. 292 
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Nasiri IMa (Khan-dauran), vii. 25, 

; -\s -oX v/o-- 

N&siru-d din, title, iii. 625 
Nusiru-d din, Sm Subuktigm 
Naslru-d din Kubachu, i. 131; ii. 201, 
240-1, 301-2, 323*6, 396, 484, 554, 
563 ; iv. 146 

Nasiru-d din MalnMd SuU&n, ii. 241, 
345, 365, iii. 38, 98, 592 
Nasiru-d din. See Muhammad Shah , 
Prince 

Nhsiru-d din, sou of Balkan, killed by 
Hulaku Khan, iii- 38, 122 
Nhsiru-d din (Bughrh Khfm), Sultan 
of Bengal, iii. 111, 120-4, 129, 234, 
524, 595-7 

Nasiru-d din Muhammad Shah, of 
Gujarat, iv. 39 

Nhsiru-d din Nusrat Shall, iv. 31-8 
Nhsira-d din Sultan of Mandu, vi. 
349, 350 

Khsiru-1 Mulk, vi. 21. See Pir Mu- 
hammad 

Nathuji, vii. 276-7,281-2 
Naushinvan, i. 407, ii. 162,184 
Naval fights in Sind, i. 241, 245, 248, 277 
Nawfib Bahhdtir. See Jhwed Khan 
Nawab Kudsiya* See ITdham BCii 
Nawash Shah* ii. 32, 443, 461 ; iii. 65 ; 
iv. 172 

Nazir Mansur ’All, viii 244, 246 
NektS Sivar, Prince, vii. 808, 482-9, 509 
New Amirs (or Foreign Amirs), iv. 16, 
18, 20 

New Musulm&ns, iii. 75, 127, 148, 164, 
172, 178-9, 205 

Niazis, iv. 428, 431, 487, 492, 493, 
496, v. 488 
Niba Sindhia,) •• 

NimSxSmdMa,r u - 3G2 ’ 40S ’ 4j2 
Nidar Bhim, ii 38, 427, 451 
Nigudtm Mughals, iii. 48 
Nimroz, King, i. 139, 407 
Nizam ’AU Khan takes Puna, viii. 286 
Nizam Shalii Kings, vi. 235 
Nizhm SIMMs, vi. 70, 87, 91, 131, 144, 
319, 343, 379, 412, 415-6, 433; vii 
11 ; king murdered by Fath Ivhan, 
27; raise a child to the throne, 51 ; 
campaign against, 51 ; child taken and 
confined, 61; territories absorbed, 256 
Niz&mu-d din Ahmad, his services, v. 
178 ; at Kabul, 424 ; in Gujarat, 428- 
447; recalled, 447, 458; against Af- 
ghans, 462-533 ; death, vi. 130 
Niz&mu-d din Auliya, iii. 554, 7 
NMmu-d din II., Jhm, i. 227, -233 
Nizhmu-d din minister of Kai-Kubad, 
designs upon the throne, iii. 126; his 
murders, 127 ; poisoned, 132 


Nizuniu-I Mulk, ’Asaf Jfdi, Chin Kalieh 
Khan, created Xizamu-l .Mulk, vii. 
442; authority in the Dakhin, .446; 
controls- the llahrattas, 450-1, 466; 
governor of Murudubad, 460; re- 
moval 469, 473; joins the Siuyids, 
479; ekbttdtir of Putnu, 480*, made 
ehlmlur of 'Malwa, 488; ill lie fences 
with Husain ’All, 4S9 ; obtains Asir, 
Burh&opdr, etc., 490- j ; defeats 
armies of Husain AH, 496-7; ap- 
pointed ivazUy 517 ; his diiiiculties, 
518, 521; departs for the Dakhin, 
522-5 ; ministerial plans, 524 ; drives 
back Mahrattas, 525 ; crushes Mu- 
bhriz Khan, 525 ; receives title 
“ Asaf Jfib,*’45,527 ; his administration 
in the Dakhin, 580; disagrees with 
Ms father, 554; retires from court, 
viii. 44; governor of the Dakhin, 45 : 
removed from MMw% 57; his crafty 
conduct In Xfulir’s invasion, 60-2, 74, 
79; becomes mMtm4~nmard t 62, 84; 
with Nadir Shah. 63. 84, 86, 284; 
induces Burhaim-l Mulk to take poison, 
64, 421 ; returns to, the Dakhin, 63 ; 
quarrels with his son, 69 
Xizamu-I Mulk Xu>ir Jang, viii. 391 
Nizamu-1 Mulk TM, it 485, 488 
Nizatmi-1 Mulk Is. See Nizam Slulhis ' ■ 
Nizurians, i. 129 

Nobles, grades of, iii. 576 ; allowances, • 
577 

Ndnis, ii, 311 

Nur Julian, her parentage, vi. 397; her 
husband, Slier- At gun, killed, 402 ; 
married by Jahangir, 403, 404 ; gains 
the love of Juh&ngir, 398; called 
“Nur Mahal” arid** w N&r Jahan,” 
398, 405 ; her great power and in- 
fluence. 398, 405, 451 ; coins in her 
name, 398, 405 : shoots a tiger, 306 ; 
controls Jahangir in his drinking, 381 ; 
endeavours to rescue Jahangir, 424 ; 
effects the escape of Jahangir, 429; 
her proceedings oit death of Jahangir, 
436 ; favoursTShahriy&r, vii. 5 ; death, 
69; her tomb, vi. 31 i 
Nusrat Jang, title of Shah Jahhn’s 
KMn-daur&n, vii. 60 
Nusrat Jang. See Zd-l fikar Khan 
Nusrat Khan, general of ’Alau-d din, 
iii. 157, 163, 164 

Nusrat KMn, son of Firoz, iv. 31. See 
N&siru-d din Nusrat Shah 
'Nixsrat : Khokar,iii.'41f5, 485. • " 

Nusrat Shah, of Bengal, iv. 280 
Nuwul ItM, Khyath, viii. 350 
Nuwul Singh jSt, viii. 226-7, 386 
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Obelisks, moved by Baltan Ejroz, iii. 

■ "350 ; examined by Timur, j>53 
Qfftai, Mughal, ii. 389-90, 559 
Ordeals, L 329, iii. 145 . , 

Orissa v. 299; seized by Sulamian 
Kirkni, vi. 30; conquered by Akbar, 
t 465 ; restored to Katl0, vi. 79; re- 
covered*, 86, 88; summary of history, 

SS ; made over to Mahvuitas, x Iii. 129 
Osttiomauey, i. 331 

Padres, at Akbar s Court, vi. 60, 85 
Pahavi Jiu, v. 460 
Pal dynasty, ii. 12, 403, 42o 
Phndavas, x. 54, 105, vi. 536 
Phndya Kings, in. 32, 49, oy, 88, . ; 1 
Panipat, battles at, iv. -ol, ^.S, 63, 
252, vi. 295, viiL 145, 171, 401 
PhpKhi, vii. 410 
Par am a Deo, ii. 474 
Paras Deo Dalvi, iii. 88 
Parenda, siege, vii. 22, 43; surrendered, 
263 

Pari. Amir, ii. 268 
Parker, General, viii. 305 
Farmer, EM of Khimjar, ii. 231 
Pars! language, iii. 550, 502 
Parthb EM, y. 85 
Puvwarfo, iii,. 211, 218, 221 
Panvez, Prince, vi. 303, 381; sent to 
Dakhin, 321, 323; sent against Shull 
Jflbdn, 386, 393, 408; defeats turn, 393, 
413,416; in Dihftr, 417; marches to 
Dakhin, 395; doings in the Dakhin, 
412, 418 ; death, 429, 432 
Phshibs, iii. 75, 165, 174 
Pathos, vi, 508 

Patna, foundation of fort, tv. 4/7 ; cam- 
paign against, v* 372 ; taken by Akbar, 
i;iyv '5t'2,'V; v :379.; '..outbreak. 1 at, vi. 321. ^ 

Patwhri, viii. 315 . . 

Peacock throne, construction oi, vn. 40 
carried oif by Nadir Shah, viu. 89 
Pehlvi language, i. 133 . 

Persian Kings, Ancient, connexion with 
India, vi. 548 

Peshrau Khan (Asad Beg), v. 413, 420, 
vi. 136, 150 . 

Pestilences, v. 384, 395, vu 346, 357, 
405, 406, vii. 828, 337, 566 
Petroleum, vi. 456 . , 

Pilgrimage, Akbar’s provision tor, v. 691 , 
opinion about, 519 ; passes for ships, 
520 

Pilgrim tax, abolished, vi. 29, viii. 38 
pilaji \ (Mahratta), vii. 528, vui. 51, 
PildjiJ. 262, 282,400 

Pir Muhammad oi Balkh, v. 227, 230-1 
Pir Muhammad, Prince, a grandson oi 


Timtir, iii. 398; takes Uck, i. 229, 
iii. 399, 480, iv. 33 ; at Ehatti, i. 229 ; 
Multan, iii. 417, 486 ; at Delhi, 440 ; 
services, 457 ,511, pass . 

Pir Muhammad Sarwhni, v. 250, 254, 257, 
264, 271, 275, vi. 21 
Pir BoshanM, v. 450 
Pithanra, Bat, ii. 200, 213, 295-6, 398, 
418, 422, vi. 198 
Pitfchu, i. 218 

Plassy, battle of, viii. 329, 426 
Polyandry, viii, 202 

Portuguese, v. 347 ; vi. 18, 340, 466 ; 

vii. 344, 351 ; viii. 127, 385 
Post, for news, iii. 203; for letters, 581, 
587, iv. 418 
Prester J ohn, i. 498 

Prisoners of war, not to be slaves, vi, 25 
Provisions, prices, iii. 192, 583, iv. 475 
Ptflftd Turk-baeha, iv. 68, 73, 74 ; death, 
79 

Pana, taken from Sivaji, vii. 262; re- 
covered by Sivaji, 269 ; retaken, 272 ; 
taken by Nizhni ’All, viii. 286 
Pur Jaiphl, \ii. 47, 50, 427,451, 461, 
Puru Jaiphl, j 463 , 

Puran Mai, -of Raisin, iv. 392, 397, 399; 

massacre of him and his followers, 402 
Pyramids of heads. See Pleads 
Bafi’u-cl Darajht, accession and reign, 
vii. 478-9 

i Rafi’u-d Baida, accession and reign, vu. 
482 

Kafi’ u-sh Sh6.il, Prince, vii. 424,431,650 ; 

defeat and death, 431 ; his sons, 567 
Eaghnji Bhonsla, viii. 369-70 
BagMnhth Bho, viii. 142, 169, 266, 273, 
283, 286-292, 294-6, 364 
EAhdhri, vii. 467, 531 
Eahma, Ruhma, i. 361. See Buhmi 
RMbal, v. 159 
EM Bhhra, i. 268 

111 Har’Chandar, of Kanauj, i. 208 

87> 200, 551 

EM Bay Mi (Hardas EM), vi. 10/ -8, 
151, 160, 287 . rton 

EM Ravhn (Sunday DM), vi. 339 
K&lS&hasi, succeeds Siharas, l. 139, 292 
KM S&l Khokar, v. 163 
Kai Singh J- 2 . 65 ’ ’ 

450, 454, 462, 467, Ml. 53, 91, 107 
Baisin, siege and capture of, iv. 597 
Bai, son of Chandar, at Brahmanhbhd, 
i. 154 

K&ias, lists of, Min. 207-8 ... 

Kajab, Sipah-salar, 11 . o44, m. 271, -73 
KWgarh, taken and retaken, vu. 34- 
Eh] puts, viii. 226 
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in Tftn&rs time, 807 ; Baba 
iv. 228, 202 ; Slier Sh fill's, 
Akbar's, y. ISO, 883, 5 18, 
divisions and officers, viii. 314 
Yii. 187, 164 

Rhinoceros, hunting of, Hi. 4,7 


Rdm, cliamberlain of S&hasi, i. 139 
Ram Chand, Baja of Chaurdgarh, v. 038, 
yL 118 

Rdm Dds Kaehhwdha, Rdja, y. 369, vi. 
170, 172, 

Bam Deo, R&i of Deogir, Hi. 77, 79, 
150, 200, 551 ; made Rdi-rdydn, Hi. 
79, 87, 200 ; death, 203 
Efim Baja, to. 305, 344, 346, 361, 364, 
366 

Rdm Singh, Kunwar, yu. 263, 276, 279, 
281 

Ramal, i. 154-6, 177 

Ban Mai Sodha, i. 218, 220 

Bands of Udipdr, family of, yL 335 ; 

’wars against them, 335 
Edna, defeated by Bablol Lodi, v. 4 1 
Band Sanka, attacked by Sultan Ibra- 
him, v. 16 ; battle, 19 ; prepares to resist 
Bdbar, 35 ; defeated by Bdbar, iv. 261, 
264, 266, 268, 275 

Band IJdi Singh, shelters Bdz Bahadur, 
v. 276; loses the fortress of Chitor, 
324 

Bdnd Kikd, Akbar’s wars against, y. 

397-8, 400-1, 410, vi. 42, 58, 98, 110 
Bdnd Amar Singh, Jahdngir’s wars 
against, vi. 317, 389 

Band (Rdj Singh?) surrenders Chitor 
to Aurasgzeb, vii. 103; sends son as 
hostage, 1*04 ; war against, 188; makes 
submission, 189; compounds for the 
jwja, 298 ; renewed war, 299 
Bdnd Kishan Dds, i, 297 
Band K&mba Wairsi, i. 292 
Bdnd Mai Bhatti, Hi. 272 
Bdnd Megrdj, i. 297 
Banbal, ii, 416 

Bandaula (Bijaphrf), vii. 26, 53, 58-80 
Ranjit Singh, Jdt, Yin. 226-7, 352, 366-7, 
370 

Ban jit Sijrt , of Lahore, viii. 353 
BantamgHt taken by ’Aldu-d din, iii. 
74,|^PPl74, 179, 549; surrendered 
to 'Albar, v. 17*5, 260, 332 
Bdsal, King, i. 110, 147, 167, 168 
Batan Sen, Bdja, Hi, 463, 514 
Batan Singh J dt, viii. 226, 365 
Ratbil, ii, 417 
Rdthors, i, 292-6 
Bati, yL 343 
Rdwal, title, vi. 335 
Bawwdl, King, i 110 
Raziya, Sultdn, ii. 331-2, 484, iii. 37, 
592 

Religious disturbances, vii. 454, 492 
Bent-free tenures, v. 486, 521, 528, yi. 
286-7 

Revenues under Biros, grants of, Hi. 
288 ; settlement, 301 ; amount, 346, 


Eihlat, v. 15 1 

Elvers of India, i. 15, -17-53 
Bonds iv. 417-8 

Buckets, iv. 408, vi. 388, 469, vii. 12 
Boh, Atgbdns of, iv. 306, 388 
Rohilks, iv. 428 

Bohilla wars, viii 116-8, 169, 213, 268, 
302, pass., 347, 350, 422 
Bosh an Akhtar, vii. 485 
Rosbandis, v. 451, 455 
Boh t<'ts, account of, v. 300; capture of, 
201; garrison, iv. , 417 ; obtained by 
Sher Sbdh, 359-60 ; siege of, vi. 48, 55; 
Bohtds, New, founded, iv. 390, 415, 419 ; 
V. 114 

Royal Westerns, iii, 75, 78 
Rubies, ii. 454, v. 539 
Buhmi, kingdom of, i 4, 13, 25, 361 
Bubu-Hah KMn,vii. 329, 332, 356,364, 

, Zn > 377 

Ilokh, description of, ii, 203 ^ 

Buknu-d din Fum, Sultdn, ii. 329, iii. 
592, iv. 14-7 

Ruknu-d din Ibrahim proclaimed king, 
Hi. 156, 160; blinded, 102 
Rdnu Khan (Humdvun’s), gunner, v. 
133, 139, 191, 197, 199, vi. 13,15, 
18; constructs a floating battery, y. 
140; poisoned, 141 

Rflp-mati, wife of Baz Bahadur, y. 270 
Bdsal, ii. 176. See Banbal 
Rustam Khdn Dakbini, vii. 221, 223 

Sa'acfafe 'Alx Nawdb, viii. 369 
Sa’ddat Khdn, Ziil-l ilk dr Jang, made 
bakhshi, yHL 113 ; his discontent, 120; 
disgraced, 121; joins SatUar Jang, 135 
Sdhdts ? Hi 82, 146, 185, y. 171, 326 
Sabdaliya caste, i. 76 
Sdhir Shah, rebels in Kumdun, viii. 45 
Sdbkufria caste, i. 16 
Saddsheo Bh do, j prime minister, viii- . 
Saddsheo R&o, J 264 ; reviews bis army, 
399 ; its numbers, 400 ; entrenches bis 
camp, 401 ; makes proposals of peace, 
ib.\ death, 278, 281. See Bhdo 
Sddik Khdn, v. 448, 456, vi. 57, 66, 69, 
74, 79, 93 

Sadr-i Jahdn, iii. 578, 590 
Sadru-1 Islam, iii. 578 
Sa’du-llah Khdn, ’All ami, vii. 71 ; sent 1 
to Kandahdr, 88, 95, 99 ; sent against 
Chitor, 103 ; death, 118 
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; murders Samhhals, iv. «84S2, 496 
r ; deposed Samejas, i. 245, 2bb, 29b, oQJ 
i pretender, Sim'id, i. 109 ... 

.•recovers Sarmra (Sumra), ui. CSS 

■s estates of Sammas, j. 187, 191, 21o, ”*< " ’ 

Ui uad to 266, 271-2, 309, 311, 313 337, 494 
^ ; Samshmu-d daula Khha-daurhn, vu. oOo, 

Samslmu-d daula, Nawab, commander of 
i the artillery, viii. 135, 384 _ ... 

> ! Samslunu-d daula, «mirti-hmiara,rin- 50, 

' j 54, 61, 72, 83 ; death, 62, 74, 84 ; 261, 

ihiPl5’ 35, ! SimM-ttbad, founding of, i. 272 ... 

£ move- ShmiSrl of Malabar, iv. 101, m. 467, vim 

,i captivity, Sandaliya caste, i. 17, 76 

liertvf 395; Sanjar, Jam, 1 . 281-2 
mention of, Saniar, Sult&a, w. 207 
58, 264 Sankara,p, vu. 466, o00 

i, Sultan, ii- fankarim Malhar, vu. 499 
’ Sankh Deo of Deogir, in. 601 

n oca Sanny&sSs, fight with Jogis, v. 318 

?’ 2 ** oat Sanskrit iii. 563; Muhammadan know- 
to, *■ 301, Sanshi t,m.^ ^ t Mens.. from 

463 471 479, 513, 537, 539, Vi. 227, vui. 194, 

Jhazni andis ^5, ™ ¥|i 472 , 477, 499 

Santh Ghorpdra, vu. 346, 349, 3 00 , 30J 
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Sasn, son of Duhir, i. 12*3 
Sassi and PannCtn, i. 332 
Su'ta tribe, i. 311^ ^ ; 

Satb&n, King of Kanaaj, i. 1-17 
SatnCums, vii. I So, 21)4 
Satt&ra, siege and capture of, vii, 305, 
367 

Suwfu NT fulliil Tina, Peshwa, viii, 205-7. 
See •Mhdh& Rho 

Scorpions, use of, at Nasfbin, v. 550 
c * Seveuers,” ii. 572 

Sewakphb ii *443 ' . ^ 

Sh&h Alam (Prince Wain Ganhar), viii. 
240, defeated by Gimziu-d din, 172 ; a 
refugee, ib. ; besieges Patna and is 
defeated, ib. ; ascends the throne, ih, ; 
cedes Bengal to English, viii. 182; 
state of his Empire, 184; devotion to 
pleasure, 185; marches against Kalin- 
far, 214; defeated at Bach Paharf, 

: 217; , at Baksar, T82,. 217;. insult 
. offered to, 248 ; sufferings from Ghul&m 
Kfcdir, 245 

ShAh ’Alam, vii. 818, See UxTazzam 
. (Prince). 

Sh'&h/.Beg Arghfm, i 234,. 301, . '306;;; 

capture of Tliatta, i. 500 ; death of, 502 
Sh&h Begam, mother, of Kliusru, vi. 
108,294 

Shlh Husain Argil On, L 312-23, r. 471, 

: ; takes Multan, 474 

Shhh-JaMn (Prince Khurram), title 

f iven to him, vi. 352 ; takes K&ngra, 
74; sent to the Dakhin, 376; rebels, 
6x;3§4:'407; 'takes, flight, 387; arrives in 
Orissa, 390, 408 ; defeated near Benares, 
394, 413; flight hack to Dakhin, ib.; 
assisted by Malik Ambar, 395 be- 
sieges Burhfinpur, vi. 395, 418; sub- 
mits to his father, 396, 419 ; supports 
his father against Mahabat, 397, 444 ; 
takes Akbarnagar, 49; at Dacca, 410; 
his arrangements in Bengal and Bihfir, 
410; obtains Roht&s, 411 ; journey 
towards Thatta, 429, 432, 444, returns 
to the Dakhin, 433, 445 ; starts for 
the capital, 437 ; proclaimed king, 438; 
ascends the throne, vii. 6, 137, 141, 
viii 19 ; death of his queen, vii. 27 ; 
his children, 27 ; visit to Lahore and 
Kashmir, 43, 97; goes to Khbul, 
72 ; sends a candlestick to Mecca, 84 ; 
builds Shfih-Jahhnabau, 85 ; excused 
the fast, 97; illness, 128, 143, 178, 
213, 217; contentions of his sons, 
143, 215; destroys Europeans at 
Hfigli, 31, 211; abolishes ceremony 
: H prostration, 170 ; prosperity during 
his reign, 171; his justice, 172; put 
ih confinement, 226 ; in favour of 


Bhra Shukoln 228; correspondence 
with Aurangzeb, 251 ; (Lath, 275 
Shih-Jahun II., vii. 213, 255, 273, 483. 

:4S5; . ■ 

.S’, 7:; K .n»r, ii. 4 it? 

Shah Kuli Khan Mnhram, y, 450, vi. 22, 
42, 52, Os, 76 

.Shah Mannlr, Klnvuja, made dimhi, v. 
491, vi. 57 ; removal, 419, 420, 422; 
haugf d, 323 ; inxmcenee dhcuvered, 426 
Shah ’Mir/ a, v. 179, 201, 815-6, 380-1, 
343, am, vi. 123, 125 
Shah Muhammad FimmlB, v. 489 
Shah Pasmd Khan, viii. 145, 147, 151. 
154,272 

Shah Ilukh, Fort of Timur, hi. 398; 

sends embassy to India, iv. 95, 128 
SMh Ilukh, grandson of. Murza Sulai- 
mkn s x, 892, 447, 407, vi. 91-2, 97-9, 
109 

Shah Shuja\ Prince, besieges Parenda, 

vii. 44; declares himself king, 143, 
179,214; defeated by Dura Simkok, 
*214; prepared to support Dura, 281; 

. marches against Anrangiwb, 282; de- 
feated, 288; flight, 211 : war against, 
249; wins over Prince Muhammad, 
249; retreats, 259; final disappear- 

ns,uv, 265 

SkCih Tahmusp, takes and hm Kanda- 
lifir, v, 199 ; receives Ilumayiin, 218; 
sends embassy to Akbur, 276, 342 
Sludi Turkan. si, 8,30 
Shah Wall Kilim, vi.il, 275, 277, 280-1, 
80S, 402 

Shah&bu-d din. See Muhammad Ghori 
Shahhbu-d din Ahmad, v. 261; intrigues 
against Bairam Khfuu 262, vi. 23; 
ami Atka Khfm, V, *277, vi. 28; in 
Gujarat, v. 430-1, 441-2, vi. 84 ^ 
Shahfibu-d din (son of Kuiiuli Khan 
Nizam), vii. 302 

Shahamat Jang, Navfih, viii. 891 
Sh&lib&z Khfm, v. 22, 410, 419, 421, 
429, 457, 467, 514, vi. 37, 40, 54-6, 
58,68, 71-9 ■ 

Shahriyar,. Prince, vL 423, 435-8, 450; 
claims the throne, vii. 5 ; defeated and 
blinded, viii. 19 
Shfih-rukhis, iv. 233 
Shah-Jalifiufibad, building of, ■vii. 85, 

viii. 10 

Shai-Shfi, i, '86' e:" 

Shaikh 'Alai, the pretended Mahdi, iv. 
501 

Shaikh ’All, of K&bul, iv. 70-1, 76 
Shaikh Gada!,v. 495;', yiv23' , vAvA ,6 
Shaikh. Muhammad Giiaus, V. 495-6 
Shaikh Salim Chishti, v. 499 
Shamsi Slaves, iii. 97, 99, 102, 109, 1 10 
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Shamsiya Kings, ii. 820 
Shamshcr 'Bahadur, viii. 206, 283, 400 
Shamsu-d din Altnmsh, origin, ii. 320 ; 
becomes king, 231, 237, 301, iii. 87, 
391, iv. 140; receives an ambassador 
from Changix Khan and poisons him, 
ii. 393 , 533 , 550 , 563 ; sends an em- 
bassy to Changiz, 895 , 553; coins of, 
484 ; crosses the Indus on horseback, 


prisoner, iv. 375, v. 113, 208 ; assumes 
royalty, iv. 377 ; defeats Humkyun at 
Kanauj, 380, v. 1 30, 143, 205 ; pursuit 
of Humhyun, iv. 387, i. 316, 317 ; ob- 
tains Raisin, iv. 401 ; massacres Pur an 
Mai and his adherents, 402, vi. 188; 
death, iv. 408 ; his dying regrets, v. 107 ; 
character and habits, iv. 409 ; builds 
New Bohtas, iv, 390, 415, v. 114 ; his 
buildings at Dehli, iv. 419, 476, vi. 
189 ; roads, etc., 188 ; his regulations 
and administration, iv. 549; army, 551 
Sber Shah, son of ’Adair, iv. 509 
Shi’as, v. 150, vi. 208 
Shi’as and Sunnis, dates respecting, viii. 
32 

Slush, ii. 283 
ShisMniyans, ii. 283 
Shitab Eai, viii. 216, 228 
Shuja’at Khan (Sher Shah’s), iv. 321, 
333, 860, 382, 392,394, 390, 407, 417, 
425, 486 ; death, 489, 53 2 
Shujh’at Khhn (Akbar’s), v. 267, 290, 
299, 344, 361, vi. 328-330 
ShiijAn-d daula, protects W ala Gauhar, 
viii. 172; succeeds to his hither, 174; 
defeated at Baksar, 182, 217 ; makes 
peace with British, ib. ; defeats Hhfiz 
Bahraat, ib. ; at Mahobh and Jh&nsf, 
215; retires from Bach Pahhri, 217 ; 
retreats before British, 220 ; makes 
peace with British, ib. ; attacks Cal- 
cutta, 211; supports Najib KMn, 
269 ; joins Ahmad Abdali, 147-8, 170 ; 
appointed minister by Ahmad and Shall 
’Alam, 171, 173, 276-8; defeats Mah- 
rattas, 269, 279; Ms dealings with the 
Rohillas; 304—310, 422; peace with 
British, 369, 407; death, 65, 67, 183; 
character, 67, 395, 423 
Shujawal Khan, v. 168, 270. See 
Suuja’at Khan 
Shukru-llah KMn, viii. 410 
Sidis of Jazira, vii. 289; war with 
Sivaji, 290 ; take Panda Rajpuri, 292 ; 
351, 362 

Sldl Khairiyat. See Sidis 
Sidi Maula, his plot and death, iii. 144 
Bidi Sambah See Sidis 
Sidi Yhkut. See Sidis 
Sieges, i. 248, iv. 407, v. 324, 374 
Siharas EM, i. 138 ; his dominions, ib. ; 
fights with King of Nimroz and is 
killed, 139 # t 

Siharas, son of Rkshl, i. 153 
Sihta, JAm, i. 26S 
Sihwhn, siege of, i. 248 
Sikandar, J-im, i. 230 
Sikaudar ’All *Adil SMh, of Bijhptir, 
vii. 257, 323, 552 


Shamsu-d din Kaiomars made king, 


804 ; death, 307 

Shamsu-d din Muhammad, rescues Hu- 
mhyun, v. 113, 205 ; afterwards Atka 
Kb 5n, 211, See Atka KMn 
Shankal, ii. 159, vi. 553 
SkansaMniya SuMns, ii. 282 
SMr, the title, ii. 576, iii. 65, iv. 175 . 
Sharafu-d din Husain, Amiru-1 umara, v. 
282 

Sharduya caste, i. 76 
Shariru-I lull:, i. 302 
Shhyista Khan (KMn-JaMn), services, 
vii, 51, 54, 115, 110, 187, 220 ; made, 
Amiru-1 umara, 226 ; sent against 
Sivaji, 201 ; surprised by Sivaji, 269 
Sber-Afgun, husband of Niir Jahan, vi. 
897 , 402 , 404 

Sber IlfiLjf, vii. 23, 26, 39, 44 
Sher Elian, services, iii. 109; poisoned 
by Balkan, H)8 

Sher KMn Fulkdi, v. 342, 351, 352, 
482 

Sher Shah (Sher Khan Stir) favoured by 
Babar, iv. 282 ; extraction, 308 ; his 
youth (as Farid Khan), 309, et seq. 
393 ; his revenue settlement, 312, 413 ; 
Ms administration, 314, 409; quarrel 
with his father, 318 ; obtains name of 
Sher Shdh, 321, 325 ; attends Babar, 
829 ; his early designs, 330 ; escapes 
from Iiabar, 331; joins Sultan Mu- 
hammad, 332 ; opposed by the Lo- 
ll an is, 333 ; defeats the Bengalis, 339 ; 
obtains Clnmar, 343, v. 141 ; pays 
homage to Sulfc&n Mahmud, iv. 347-9 ; 
deserts him in battle-field, 349 ; de- 
fends Oh near, 350, v. 141, 199 ; and 
is confirmed in it, iv. 350-1 ; his treat- 
ment of Fath Malika, 3 55 ; wans 
Bengal, 356 ; obtains Eoliths, 357, 
360, v. 201 ; takes Gaur, iv. 360 ; comes 
to terms with Humhyun, 362 ,* breaks 
with Hum by un, 363; takes Benares, 
368, vi. 19 ; Jaunpitr, 20 ; his use of in- 
trenchments, iv. 339, 370, 380 ; defeats 
Humhyfin at Chaunsh, 375, v. 141, 
202, 203; takes HmMyufes queen 
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Sindhia Santo'L vii. 4'.' *0 

BimW, L 21$. 217 
Sipahdar Khan. vi. 250, 434, 437 
Sipah-saKir ltajab, Hi. 271; his marriage, 
.272 ; death, 273 

Sipikr Shukoh, vii. 221-'?, 239-40, 245-6 
Sir, a drink, \i. 370 
Sirhju-d daala, succeeds Alivardi, vm. 
210, 324 ; attacks Etsgli.di at Calcutta, 
*211; dies from English, 21 i; takes 
Calcutta, 324; driven out by Clive, 

32 5; defeated at Plowy, 323; 426; 
flight, capture, and death, 212-13,330, 
423 • 

Sirhind, taken by Muhammad Gliorf, ii. 

295 ; besieged'by Piihanra, 206 
Sirmor, campaign in, vii, 105 
Sishkar, i. 165, 108, 171. 17a, 1ST 
Sitdnda fort, capture d, vii. 25 t 
Sivajb origin of, vii. 254; memoir of, 
259; manages his father’s ,/«>*>» 256 ; 
seizes territories and acquires power, 

I 256-8; murders Afz&l Khan, 258; 
j ■ defeats armies of RijCipilr, 260; his 
\ . manners and character, 260,305, 311 ; 

I defence against Shayhfa Khun, 2b i ; 
surprises Shavista Khan at Edna, 
269; progress of his power, 271; 
surrenders to Jni Singh, 272; at siege 
of Bfjapdr, 278; at court ot Aimmg- 
■ zeb, 276, 27S; escape from Agra, 279, 

1 . ■ . ■ 284 ; leaves his son at Benares, 281 , ■ ■■ 
285' : -Stis "eoiiqnosts. ; of . forts, : :'2S6 iakesri, 
Surat, 287 s his ships, 288, 21*0 ; war 
with Sidis of Jazira, 290 ; death, '305 
Siwalik, TimOrs campaign, in. 460, 
513 ; Farid Bukhari’s campaign, vx. 

Siwisthn taken by JhmXTnar, i. 224 
SivOhposhes, ii. 407, iii. 400, 480; Ii- 
hmr’s war with, 401 ^ 

Siwi, wonders of, i. 287 , 

Slaves, prices of, iii. 190, 580 _ ■ 

! Slavery, encouraged bv h iruz, m. <>4y 
j Sodhas, i. 217, 220, 203, 298-9, 531 
Solankh Pul, IHu. ii. 228 
■Solis, of 'Persia, ii. 161 w aw .. 

Somiiat, the idol and town, i. 6?, 9< ? n. 
525; iv. ISO, 183: Mahmdd’s con- 
quest of, ii. 468, iv. 180 ; etymology,: 

ii. 476 ; idol of, how disposed of, 270, 
iv. 183 ; Mahmud's return from, 192, 
270, iv. 183; M'ahm&d’s wish to stay 
there, ii. 500 ; taken by ’Alfiu-d din, 

iii, 42 ; idol of, 48, 183 ;w549, §51 
Spelling of Hindi names, vii. 344 
Spies of Government, iii. 101, 112, 1/9 
Spoil, division of, iii, 377 

' Sridhar Hindi! Bengali, v. 373, 378 
Sri Hamira, ii. 428 


Sikandar Afghan. Sult&n, defeats Saltan 

S Ibrahim, v. 243 : temtory under his 
rule, 56; defeated by Hmnatun, *3« ,- 
defeated by Akbar at Sirhijui, 3 , « 
Sikandar Sultan, defeated in theStwaUh, 
v 24S; in Htakot, 254; makes terms, 
255 ; death, iv. 508, y. 25o 
Sikandar Khan Farmfili, v. 109 
Sikandar Khan (Akbar s reign), rebels, 
v. 295, 297, 304, 307, 318-9, 32o , AM 
Sikandar Lodi, Sultan, anecdotes ot him, 
iv. 438, 452, 469 ; ascends the throne, 
310. 444 ; character, 445 ; his regula- 
tions, 447 ; translations made tor him, 
451 ; sons, 451 ; fights a battle with 
Sultan Husain Shark!, 4o9, v. 9o ; 
takes JaunpCir, iv. oIO, 461 , extent 
of his realm, 461 ; takes Bihar, 462, v. 

96 ; marches against Bengal, iv. 462, v. 

94; takes Dholpiir, iv. 46o, v. Ji ; 
Gwalior, iv 466, v. 92; his nobles, tv. 
471 545, 547; his prowess, v. 3; re- 
covers JaunpOr, 93; takes Handrail, 
98; obtains Kftgor, 103; anecdotes, 
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Stables, royal, Iii. 3 57 : great, vii. 61 
Storm at That! a, vii. 61 ; at Calcutta, 
via. 22S-9 ; ar Hard war. 230 
S&ban, King of Batia, i. 154 
Siibiiktigiii, 'origin of, ii. 266, iii. 23 ; Ms 
rise, ii. 267 ; made king, 268 ; reigns 
at Ghazni, iv. 150; tabs Bust and 
Kusd&r, ii. IS, iv. l§9 t 1.81; invades 
Hind, ii. 18, 22: conquests, 268 ; 
*166, vi. 560 : aitecdotes,' ii, 180-1 
Sudarnt caste, ii 16 

Subail, commut.duut of Gwalior, v. 167 ; 

; ;surreEders, ;:: ;498'.-' 

Soli ail Ilabshi, vi. 241 
Sukhpah ii. 4*15 

Sulaim&h, Iconoclast of Kashmir, vi. 457 
Sulaimun the Khali f, i. 439 
Sulaimun Kir fun, Mian, kills Sultan 
Ibrahim, iv. 507, v. 245, vi. 3G; obtains 
great part of Bengal* iv. 503, v. 298, 
vi, 85; obtains Orissa, v. 425, 511, vi. 
35, 88: plots against Muirim. Khan, 
vi. 36; death, v. 872, vi 511 
Sulaimau Mirzu, of Badakh shall, v. 223, 
224, 227, 229-82, 249, 286-7, 293, 310 ; 
visits Akbar, 392 ; goes to Mecca, 396; 
447-8, 455 

Sukrirnfm Slmkoh, Prince, vii. 131-2, 
215, 2,20, 227,229, 230, 245, 263 
Sultan, common use of the word, iv. 28G; 
the titles first given to Mahmud, ii. 
269, 480, iv. UJSi 
Sultfm 1 All, of Kashmir, iv. 54 
Sultan Khusrfi Charkns, i. 287 
Sultan Muhammad, vi. 186 
Surura, King <4 Slink i. 216 
S&mras, country, of, i. 271 
Stlmra dynasty, i, 260, 207, 271-2, 343, 
483 ; iii. 264-5 
Sun, worship of, v. 529, 564 
Sun&gh, history of, i. 106 
Sundar Parnli, iii. 82 
Sunnis, v. 150, vi. *208 
Sur, tribe, iv. 308, -130 
Suraj Mai Jut, ally of Safdar Jang, viii. 
133-5, 142, *208, 265, 272, 274-5, 
277, 283, 317, 320-1, 362, 384 
Silraj-kuml, ii. 538, 543, 546, 549 
Surat, besieged by Akbar, v. 344 ; de- 
scription of, v. 346 ; building of the 
fort, 501 ; taken by Sivajz, vii. 287; 
granted to English,, viii. 202 
S&ri, King of Ghor, ii, 288, iii, 65 
Sdrjan Ilai HMla, v. 175, 260, 332, 493 
':SiirMi,Ti.',343 , : Y :]X 

S\v5t, Akbar s attack on, v. 450, vi, 80 
Syal Juts, ii. 422 ^ -6, ’ » 

' SyMapati,TL 421/, ' . ' 

Ta’allukdar, viii. 315 
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TMan,j kin S dom of, i. 4, 13, 25, 99, 360 

Taghi, rebel, iii. 258, 263-4 

Taghtir, Jam, i. 272 

Tahiriya dirams, i. 4, 24. See Tatariya 

Tahra liras, Prince, vi. 43 0, 4 3 7- 8 

Taj EMn Kirani, iv. 504, 530; minister, 

v. 43; revolt and flight, iv. 506, v, 51, 

110, 242, vi. 34, 199 

Taj Khan Pan w hr, vi. 49, 51-2 
Taju-d din Yalddz, ii. 221, 236, 239, 
300-1, 323-4, 484, iv. 146 
Taju-1 Mulk, iv. 47, 50, 53 
Tak, tribe, i. 292 
Takdari tribe, i. 303 
Tak 6 Holkar. See Holkar , 

Tamachi, J am, i. 225; rebels, iii. 338; 

carried to Debli, i. 225 
Tara hell! II., Jam, succeeds to throne, 
i. 227 

Tanda, taken by Mun’im Kban, v. 381 ; 

attacked by Baud, 397 
Tankas, v. 115, 186 

IS}">v.407,539 
Thva BM, vii. 367, 373, 395, 409, 465, 
viii. 30 

Tarangehi, plunder of, i. 295 
Tarbivat Khan, vii. 364-5, 369, 370 
Tardl Beg Kh&n, v. 60-2, 107, 135, 196, 
198, 212, 214, 231> 236-7, 245, vi. 
16, 77; death, 61,251 
Tardi janbal, ii. 426 
Targfcf, Mughal, iii. 167, 189, 548 
Tarkhhns, i. 300, 320-1, 498 
Tarmsharin KMm, \ iii. 42, 450, 507, 
Tarmali Shfrin Khhn, / v. 485, vi. 222 
Tarstin Khhn, vi. 66, 68, 71, 74 
Tarsfu, ii. 164, 311 
Tarstin Muhammad KMn, i. 241-2 
Tarthk Mughal, iii. 198, 548 
Tartars, ii. 265 

Thtkv Khhn places Firoz on the throne, 

111. 277; in command, 296 ; Khhn-i 
’azam, 306 ; reproves Firoz for tippling, 
306 ; memoir of, 367 ; an author, 367 

Thtar Khan, of Gujarkt, vi. 11 
Thtariya dirhams, i. 3, 24, 78 
Tatta. See Thaita 

Taxes, iii. 185, 363, 624 ; remitted by 
Firoz, 377 ; increased by Muhammad 
Tughlik, v. 485 ; Jahangir’s abolition, 

vi. 284, 493 : remitted by Aurangzeb, 

vii. 246, 293 

Teeth fastened with gold wire, ii. 251 
Telmg&na, conquered by ’Alau-d din, 
Hi. 49, 78, 202, 231-3,550 
Temples, destruction of, vii. 36, 184, 187-8 
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Japan. Third edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 1*26% 

Atharva Veda Prati^aMiya. — See under Whitney. 

Anetores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaimiiuya- 
N y aya- M did- Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4 to. sewed. 10 a. 
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Bairn. —An Elementary Grammar op the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatut Baba. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii, and 
92. 5 

Baehmaier. — Pasig raphical Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26 ; 160. 1870. 3s. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphisohes W orterruch zum Gebrauche fur die 
Deutsche Spkache, Verfassfc .von Anton Bachmaier, Yorsitzendem des 
Central- Vereins fur Pasigraphie in Miinchen. ISmo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2s. Gd 

Baehmaier.— Dictionnaire Pasigeaphigue, precede be la Grammaire, 
Redige par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Societc Centrale de Pasi- 

, graphic u Munich. 18rno. cloth, pp. vi. 26 ; 16S ; 130. 1870. '2s. Gd. 

Balfour. — Waifs and Strays from the Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Henry 
Balfour. 1 vol. deiny Svo. cloth, pp. 224. 106*. Gd. 

Ballad Society’s Publications. — Subscriptions — Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

1868. 

1. Ballads and Poems from Manuscripts. YoL I. Part I. On the 
.. Condition, of England in the .Reigns, of Henry -VIII. and Edward YL.:(lncluti- 

ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. : Now a Daves, ab. 1 520 a.d. ; Vox 
Poptili Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8 ; The Ruyn' of a Beam’ ; The linage of 
V pocresye, a.d. 1538; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrows 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode ; De Monasteries Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Furxi vall, M.A. Svo. 

2. Ballads from Manuscripts. YoL II. Part I. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. Contayninge three several! subjects 
(1.) The firate, the fall and compiaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treason in the feildes nere lyncoins lime, 
in the yeare of our lorde — 1586. (2.) The second e eontaynes the life and 

... Deathe ..of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Essex : whoe was beneaded in 
the towre of london on ash-wensdaye momynge. Anno — 1001. (3.) The 

Jaste, Intituled “ acclamatio pa trie,” contayninge the horribflje treason that 
weare pretended agaynste yowr Ma/aatie, to be domie on the parliament how se 
The seconde [third] yeare of your Ma iestis Haygtie [1605]. Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. {The Introductions, by Trofesmr W. K. Morjiii, 
M.A of Oriel Ooll. T Oxford, and the Index , are published in Mo. IQ.J 

1869. 

3. The Hosburghe Ballads. Part I. With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H, 
Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. Svo. 

1870. 

4. The Boxburghe Ballads, YoL I. Part II. 

1871. 

5. The Boxburghe Ballads. YoL I. Part III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W. Chappell, Esq., F.8.A. 
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8. Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books; or, Pobert Laneham’s 
Letter: Ylliearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz Majesty at 
xullm^worth Cast!, m \\ arvrik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, J 575, is 
signified ; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant oi London* Re-edited, with, accounts of all Captain 
i.o,x s accessible Rooks, and a comparison of them with those in the 
Comflaynt op Scotland, 1 518-9 a.d. Bv F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

1872. ' V. 

7. Balia m fr oar Manuscripts. Yol. I. Part II. Ballads on 

Moisey, Arrne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkvn de 
M orde s 1 realise of a Galaunt (a.b. 1520 a.d*). Edited by Frederick!. 
R urnxvall, M.A. With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an. Index. 8vo. 

8. The Eoxbllgiie Ballads. VoL II. Part I. 


1874. • 

11, Love- Poors and Humourous Ones, written at the end of a volume 

of small, printed books, a.d. 1614-1619, in the British Museum, labelld 
“ Various Poems,” and markfc Put forth by Frederick J. Furnivall. 

12. The Boxburghe Ballads. V r ol. II. Part III. 


1875. 

13. The Boxburgiie Ballads. Yol. III. Parti. 


1876. 

14. The Bagforb Ballads. Edited with Introduction and Holes, 
by Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., Camb., Editor of the Reprinted 
Drolleries’ of the Restoration.” Parti. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of Hind£ and Beat Bhaka Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8 vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 1 10, doth. 1876. 8s. 6d, 

Banerjea, — The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 8vq. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 85 . 6d. 

Bate. — A Dictionary of the Hinder Language. Compiled by J. 

D. Bate. Svo. cloth, pp, 806. £2 12s. Qd. 

leal. — Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A, Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty's 
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Fleet, a Member of -the -Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimoksha and the Araithaba Sutra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo, pp. 
Ixxiii. and *210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. lt)s. 6d. 

Beal. — A Catena of. Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. 

■ Beal, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 187 1 . Ids. 

Beal. — The Romantic Legend of Bakhta Buddha. Prom the 
. Chinese- Sanscrit by the.Rev, Samuel Beal, Author of <s Buddhist Pilgrims/’ 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal. — T he Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan, 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp, 117. 7s. 6d, 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
u Distribution of the Indian Languages. . By John Beames,' ' Second 'enlarged' and, 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, viii. and 96. 5s. 

Beames. — Rotes on the BhojpubI Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behan By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Ciiumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. 1*’. tid. 

Beames, — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India (to. wit), Hindi,. Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, . Driy a, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S. r M.ILa.S., &c. 

VoL 1 . On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. Xvi and 360, 16s*. 

Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16 a 

Bede, — Yenerabilis Bed.f? Historic EccLesiastica. Gentis Axglorum. 
Ad Mem Codd. MSS. recensuit Josephus Stevenson. With plan of. .the 
; . English.. Historical Society, by the late John Miller, 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
' . 4*24, and 2 facsimiles. 7 a, '(hah 

The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 
10a. 6d. ' . ■ 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By IL S. Iv. 
Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Asukedkak, B.A. 12 mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 

Bellew.—- A Dictionary of the Pukiuito, or Pukshto Language, on a 
. . New and Improved; System. With a reversed Part, or J£uglh»h and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal fcvo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth. 42 s. 

BeRew.— A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Belle w, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
187*2; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Bra hoe 
Language, and a Record of the .Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, O.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58/ * and “ A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language/’ 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14s. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative of the Jouruey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1878-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.L Demy 
8vo, cl, pp. xxxii, and 420. 16 a*. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of tlie 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. Crown Svo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 65. 
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Bellows.— 0 c rux k Dictionary, fob the use op Missionaries, Explorers, 
aii<i Students of Language. By Max Muller, M . A T ay lorian Professor in the 
University of t Oxford. W itli an, Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows, Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. Qd. 

Bellows.-— nicnoXARY^FOu the Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Masculine 
amt Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs: LiuisoiU marked in French Part, and “Hints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables ^ and ^ Maps. _ Be vised -by Alexandre Beljame, M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 8 2mo. roan, with tuck, 
gilt t Iges. 10#. i kt Morocco, 12#. 6cL 

Benfey. — A Grammar of the Language of the Yedas. By Dr. 
Theodor Ben fey. In 1 vol. Svo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

Benfey, — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Ben fey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10#. 6d. 

Benfey. — V edica Und Yerwandtes, Yon Theodor Benfey. Or. 

■b;';:' 'Bvo. ■ '' 7#.; .6*1, A , ■■■ bbbb>; -by. /.V bbuDYbb./''' ■ bb1;#bb^byD;bb 

BescM. — C l a vis Humaxiorum Litter arum Sublimioeis Tamulici Idio- 
matic. Auctoro It. P. Constantxo J o sep ho Besghio, Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Mksiwmrio. Edited by the Rev. 3L Ihlbfeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. Svo. sewed, pp. 171. 10#. M. 

Beveridge. — The District op Bakargaxj ; its History and Statistics. 
By 11. Beveridge, B.C.S. Bvo. cloth, pp. ax and 460. 21#. 

Bhagavat-Geeta. — See under Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Xndiea. A Collection of Oriental W orks published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 285. New Series, 
Fuse. 1 to 362. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fse in Svo., 2#. ; in I to., 4,9. 

Bibliotheca Sanskrita, — See Trubner. 

BiekelL — Outlines op Hebrew Grammar. By Gustayus Bickell, 
DD. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, Ph.D. "With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Euting. Cr. Svo. sd.,'pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3#. 6 d. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations, The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolicof Ava and Pegu. Svo. pp. xi., 538, and v. £1 11#. 6ah 

Birch. — Fasti Monastici Auvr Saxonici : or, an Alphabetical List of 

the Heads of Religious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. 
By W. De Grey Birch. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 114. 5#. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. ^1 16s. 

Bleek,— A Brief AcqouxT of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2#. 6d. 

Bleek. — Eeynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. HI I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hone. In one volume. small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3#. Qd. 
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Blochmann. — The Prosody of the Persians, according to Saiii, Jarai, 
and other Writers, By H, Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 

Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. (kl 

Blochmann. — School Geography of India and British Burma it. By 
H, Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2 s. (id. 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the Rhba’i entitled Bisalah i Taranuh. 
■By Aoha Ahmad ’Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. il and 17. 2s. M. 

BlGchmann. — The Persian Metres by S^iFr, and a Treatise on Persian 
Bhyme by Jami, Edited in Persian, by II. Blochmann, M.A. Svo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3 s.&d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 

' Buhler, PlR D., Professor of. Oriental Languages, fclphinstoiie College, and 
p. Kielhorn, Ph. D. } Superintendent of Sanskrit ■ Studies,.. Beccan .College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panchatantra iy. and y. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhleh, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 6s, , 

2. NXgojibhatta’s Paribhashendusekhara. Edited and explained 
■ by F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. .-Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various headings. 

pp. 116, 10s. 

3. Panchatantra ii. and hi. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph.B. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7s. 6<L 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by E, Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 7s. 6d. 

5. KXlxdIsa’s Baghuyamsa. With the Commentary of M allmath a. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.- VI. 1Q.«.6'/. 

6. KIlid Asa’s MAlayikagnimitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A, 10s. M. 

7. NAgojIbhatta’s ParibhAshenditsekiiara Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashus, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10s. (id. 

8. Kalidasa’s Raghuyamsa, With the Commentary of Malliniithu. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XI i I. 10s. (id. 

9. Nagojibhatta’s Paribh Ash endu s ek h ar a . Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Part II Translation and Notes. (Paribhashus xxxviii.- 
lxix.) 7s. Qd . 

10. Dandin’s 1 ) asaeuh aeach a Rita. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Biihler. Part I. 7s. M-. 

11. Biiartrihari’s Nitisatara and Yairagyasataea, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telang. 9s. 

12. Nagojibhatta’s ParibhAshendhsekhara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashus lxx.~ 
exxii.) 7s. 6d. 

13. Kalidasa’s Eaghtjyamsa, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 10s. 6d. ’ ’ 

14. Vikramaneadeyacharita, Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 

Buhler. 7s. 6d. ^ , 

15. BhayabhOti’s Malati - Madhaya. With the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited by Bamkrjshna Gofal Bhandarkar. 14s. 
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Bottrell.- — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of "West Coexwall, 
Bv W. Bottrell ‘an old Celt). Demy l*2mo. pp, vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 

BottrelL — Traditions and Hearthside Stoeies op "West Coenwall, 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Sepond 
Series. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. hr. and 800. 6s. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk Surnames. By H. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp, xxvi, and 758, cloth. 7 s . 64 . 

Bretsehneider. — Ox the Knowledge Possessed by the. Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bketschneider, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 

Bretsehiieider. — K otes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the 
West. By E. B rktsc h xe ide r, M. D. Demy Svo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 

Bretschneider. — Archeological and Historical Besearches on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 5s. 

Bretsehiieider. — N otices of the Mebijeval Geography and History 
of Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations ©f Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Svo. sewed, pp. 283, with two Maps. 12 s. 6d. 

Brhat-SanMta (The). — See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths of the New World A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
‘ 331. 12«, 6 d. ^ ' A ' .: ; vVy;. V'VA '.Av;' ■: 

British Museum.— C atalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
.British Museum. By Dr- Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4 to pp. viii. and 188, boards. £11 s. 

British Archaeological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 

31, 1844 to 1876, £1 1 Is. 6d. each. General Index to vols. 1 to 80. 8vo. cloth. 

1 5s. Parts Quarterly, 8s. each. 

Brockie, — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By "William 
Buockie, Author of A Day in. the Land of Scott,” etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. (yl 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. Svo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2s. 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By- J ohn P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14s. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and ^Numerical Symbols Explained. By 

Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Buddhaghosha’s Parables : translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. 8vo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 12s. €d. 

Burgess.— A rchaeological Survey of "Western India. _ Eeport o t 
the First Season’s Operations in the Beig&m and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Burgess. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Royal 4 to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2a. , 

Burgess. — Archaeological Survey of Western India^ Eeport or the 
JSecond Season’s Operations. Report on the Antiquities of Eathiawad and 
Kachh. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. With Map, 
Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 242, £8 6s. 
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Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskbit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burnell, VCR.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Taut 1. Tadic Manuscripts* 
Fcap. 8 vo. pp. 04, sewed. 1870. is. 

Burnell.— The S.hr a viihi anabiiah m an; a (being the Third Brahmnijn) 
of the Sanaa Teda. Edited, together with ■ the . Commentary of Say ana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I. — Text and Commentary, with introduction. Svo. pp. xxxviii. and 

10 L l*2.v. C d. 

Burnell. — The Absheyabkahmana (being tlie fourth Brahmanu) of 
the Sam a V eda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayan a, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnell, Ph.I). 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. 10*. 6rf. 

Burnell.-— T he Beyath dr y a taber n ma xa (being the Fifth Brahmanu) 
of the Sama Veda. . The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary rtf Say ana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and I rans. , 
pp. 34. 5,i. 

Burnell. — The Vam^aeraiimaxa (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Stma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayaiia, a Preface and ; 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., etc. Svo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
1*2, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 1 0s. 6d. 

Burnell. — O n the Aixdra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A, 0. Burnell. Svo. 
pp. 120. 10#. 6d. 

Burnell. — Dayadaqa^loki. Ten Sloicas in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo'. pp. 11. 2s. 

Burnell, — Elements of South- Indian Paleography, from the 4th 
to the 17th century a.d. By A. C. Burnell. 4 to. boards, pp. 98. With 
30 plates. Second edition (in preparation). 

Buttmann. — A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann, Authorised translation by Prof J. 11. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy Svo. doth, pp. ax. and 47 L 
1873. 1 4s. 

Butrus A1 Bustany. — ^Jj[x2\ An Arabic Encyclopaedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus al Bustany. The celebrated compiler of 
Mobil ul Mohit U-usr'*) and Katr el Mohit ( A , U' 3 ) 9 This 

work will be completed in from 42 to 15 vols. Small folio, cloth, voi. i. pp. 
800. £1 1 Is. (id. 

Galeutta Review. — T he Calcutta Review. Published Quarterly, 
Price 8$. 6d, per number. 

Caldwell. — A Comparative Grammar of the Dra vidian, or Sorrrr- 
Indian Family of Languages. By the liev. 11. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy Svo. pp. 805, 1875, 28#. 

■ Callaway. — I zinganekwane, Nensumansumane, Kezindara, Zarantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the ilev, Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., Svo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1808 and 1867. 16#, 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Part L — Unkulimkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes, By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M. D. Svo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 
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Part n.-— Amatongo; or. Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway. M.1X 1869. hvo. pp. 127, sewed. 186*9. 4 a*. 

Part 1 1 1.— Tzhiyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own. words. With a Tranelation into English, 1 and Notes. By the Rev, ■ 
Canon Callaway, M.D; 8*6; pp, L5G, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1$. 6 A 

Calligaris.— L e Compagnon be Tons, ou Dictionnaire Polyglotte. 
Put te Colonel Lorirt Gallic* aris, Grand Officier, etc. (French —-Latin— Italian— 
Spanish — ^Portuguese-— -Germaa — English— Modern Greek — Arabic—' Turkish/ 
2 vote. 4 to., pp. 1157 and 716. Turin. £4 4 5 . 

Campbell. — S pecimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11s. 6d, 

Carpenter.— T he Last I) ays in England of the Eajah Rammohun 
Boy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 

■■272',. cloth. 7*. 

Carr. — 0-cjj$er*§^jH5' o j© Sf* A Collection of Telugu Proverbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devnagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 315. M 

Gatlin. — 0-Kef.- Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 

George Catltx. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp* 60, bound in cloth, 

gilt edges/ 14sv;" 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 78. os. 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
of “ The Old Philosopher” Lav Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. arid 62. 4s. 6d. 

Charnock. — Ludus Patronymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6 g?. 

Charnock — Terra Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 

By Richard Stephen Charnock, Pk. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14s. 

Charnock. — The Peoples of Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society of London, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S, Demy 
8 vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 25. 6d, 

Chancer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
1868. First Series . 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. 

I. The Prologue and Knight's Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several, MSS. of the 
Moveable Prologues” of the Canterbury Tales, — The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue, — when moved from their right 
places^ and of the substitutes for them. 
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Chancer Society’s Publications — continued . 

II. The Prologue and Knight's Tale from the Ellesmere MS* 
in. „ » . „ » » » Hengwrt „ 154. 

IV. „ „ „ ■ „ „ n n Cambridge „ Gg. 4. 27, 

V. ,, ■ » jj » .ft ' tr j? Corpus jt'. .Oxford.., 

VI. s) *t s? »t » st »? Pet worth s» 

V II. s> .»> ■ ■■»> ' ■ t> »t n s» Lansdowne ,,... 851, ... 

Nos. II, to VII, are separate Texts, of the 6 -Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 

1868. Second Series. 

1. Ok Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

. . spere and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 

with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to.the present clay, preceded • 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
. Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts' : by' s&Iesbury .. 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Rarcley on French, 1521, By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xvuth, and xvmth centuries. 

2. Essays on Chaucer ; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

. .Review of Sandras's E’tudc sur Chaucer considers mmme Imitwtmr des ' Tr&uv&m,:- 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
..by the Author.— II. A Thirteenth Century' Latin Treatise on the ChiUudre'. *‘For 
by my chUmdre itls prime, of day ft .($htp*Mime8. Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I, Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J, Fuaxivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 

1869. First Series . 

VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve's, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

IA. „ „ ft tt tt ?» Hengvnt ,, 

A. ,, V ■; ■ '' '. If Cj|5I) iU'lClg C '. ,, ; 

AI. ,, „ if 55 55 5, ( urpu> ,, 

All. ,, ,, ,, »» n 5 , Petworth ,, 

AHI. j, ,3 33 5 ? 5 ) 33 . 5 ? Lull-SUi I Vk ItO ,, 

These are separate issues of the 6 -Text Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second Series. 

4. English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 

Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. Canterbury Tales. Part II. The Miller's, Reeve's, and Cook's 
Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 

1870. Second Series . 

5. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer, By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary, * 
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Chaucer Society’s Pubtication&-~ continued. 

187L 25$>*$ &?r?es, 

AW The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales,, with Chaucer/s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS* above named, 
and 1 0 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 

■- Ellesmere MS, 

.X.VI,: The .Man of Law’s Tale, ■&<!♦, Sec. : Ellesmere MS.. ' 

Xyn. „ „ „ », Cambridge,, 

XVIII, „ 4 « ft n Corpus „ 

XIX, The Shipman’s, Prioress’s, and Man of Law’s Tales, from the Petworth MS. 

XX, The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with, woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXL A Parallel- Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor. Poems, Part I.: — ‘The 
Lethe of Blaunehe the Duchesse/ from ThynneVed. of 1532, the 
Fairfax. MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘ the compleynt to Pite,’ ‘the 
Parlament of Foules/ and ‘the Compleynt of Mars/ each from six MSS. 
XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., con- 
taining ‘ The Parlament of Foules/ from three MSS. 

XXII L Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., containing 1. two MS. 

fragments of ‘The Parlament of Foules 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘ The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women/ arranged so as to 
show their differences ; 3* an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
i. ‘The Balade of Pitee by Chauciers;’ n. ‘The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer/ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 
XXIV, A One- Text Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part I., containing: I, The Dethe of 
Blaunehe the Duchesse ; ’2. The Compleynt to Pite ; l 3. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt ’of Mars; 5. The A B C, with its 
original from De Guileviile’s PeUrinage de la Vie humaine (edited 
from the best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer). 

1871. Second Series. 

6. Trial Forewords to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's Minor 

Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 
order of Time). By Fredk. J. Furnivall. Part I. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love.) 

1872. First Series. 

XXV. Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe, the Monk’s, Nun’s Priest’s, Doctor’s, Par- 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar’s, and Summouer’s Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS. above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS, 
XXVI. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’s, Summouer’s, Monk’s, and Nan’s Priest’s Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS., with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales. 
(Part III.) 

XX VIII, The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS,, 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoffrey Cnaucer. Edited 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

1872, Second Series. 

7. Originals and Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 

Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from the 

French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 1340 a. d., .collated 
with the later copy,ab. 1400 , in the National Library at Stockholm ; copied aud 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications — continued* 

edited, with a trnslafcion, by Mr. Edmund Brock. 2. The Tale of “Mercians 
the Emperor, 1 " from the Early- English version of the Gesta Emnmwrnm in Raid, 
MS, 7333; and 3 Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita Oft> Primp both stories, 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two 'French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar’s Tale. 

1873. First Series . 

XXX. The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk’s and 
Merchant’s Tales. 

1873 , Second Series. 

8. Albertano of Brescia’s Liber ComiHi ei Con ml admits, a . b . 1246 

(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer’s Mvlibv), edited from the 
MSS. bv Dr. Thor Sundby. 

1874 . First Series. 

XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales. 
XXXII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 

1874 . Second Series . 

9. Essays on Chaucer, bis Words and Works, Part IT. : 8. John of 

Hoveden’s Practim ChiUndri , edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
E. Brock. 4. Chaucer’s use of the final -e. by Joseph Pay ne, Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett- Browning on Chaucer : being those parts of her review of th tlUak 
ofthelbets, 1842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave, of Mr. Robert 
Browning, 6. Professor Bernhard Ten- Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer’s 
Oomplcynte to Fite. 

1875 . First Series . 

XXXVII. The Six- Text, Part VII., the Second Nun’s, Canon’s- Yeoman’s, and 
Manciple’s Tales, with the Blauk-Parson Link. 

XXXVIII. to X LIII. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. 

XLIV. A, detailed' Comparison of' the Ttoyhts and Crysryde with Boccaccio’s 
Filostrafo, with a Translation of all Passages used by Chancer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Michael Rossetti, Esq., 
and with a print of the Tr&ylm from the Harlehm M S. 8943. Part L 
[ XLV., XLYI. Ryme-Index to the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
by Henry Cromie, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for the Six-Text, 
and in 8vo. for the separate Ellesmere MS. 

XLVIX. Notes and Corrections for the 8vo. Ryme-Index, by II. Ci&omie, Esq. 
and Autotypes of Chaucer Manuscripts, Part I. 

1875. Second Series . 

10. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress ’* Tale. 7. How Bernard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the Fun's- Priest's Tale. 8. Two Italian 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Pardoner's Tale. 9. The Tale of the P nest's 
Bladder, a story like the Summoner’s TaU y being * Iidis de le Vescie a Prestre,* 
par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch’s Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the Clerics Tale. iL Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant 1 s Tale. 12. Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun's Tale . 

11. Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., P.R.S. Part IV. 
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Chancer Society's Publications— continued. 

12. life Records of Chaucer. Part £, The Bobberies of C 

Hichard rsrm>hy am! others at Westminster, and at Hatcham, 
Tuesday, bept. 6, 1590. with some account of the Robbers, from 
mentg in the Public Record Office. By Walford D. Selby, E 

Public Record Office, 

13. Tuyn.vk’s Axxmvdv fusions (1599) oar Speght’s Chaucer'* 

re-edited from the unique MS., by Fredk. J. Furnivall; with fre 
M illmm and Francis Tbynne, and the only known fragment of The 


1 ST 6. Second Series. 

14. Life Uitords of Chaucer. Part II, The Household Ordinances 

of King Eduard II., June, 1323 fas englisht by Francis Tate in March, 1601 
A.n.% with extracts from those of King Edward IV, to show the probable duties 
of Chauc*. r as Valet, or Yeoman of the Chamber, and Esquire to Edward III., 
of whose Household Book no MS. is known ; together with Chaucer’s Oath as 
Controller of the Customs ; and an enlarged Autotype of Hoccleve’s Portrait 

/':'""Of:'.C!japeer'?' edited. by P, J. Furxivall. 

15. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Part 

III. 13. The Story of Constance for the Man of Law's Tale , 14. The Boy 

killd by a Jew for singing “ Gaude Maria,” an Analogue of the Prioress's Tale . 
15, The Paris Beggar Boy Murdered by a Jew for singing “ Alma redemptoris 
mater 1 ” an Analogue of the Prioress's Tale , with a Poem by Lydgate. 

18. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works. Part III. of 
Chaucer’s Prioress, her Nun, Chaplain, and 3 Priests, illustrated from the Paper 
Survey of St, Mary's Abbey, Winchester, by F. J. Fvrniv.vll. 8. Alliteration 
in Chaucer, by Dr. Paul Lindner. 8. Chaucer a Wieliffite; a critical Ex- 
amination of th e- Parson* 8 Tale , by Herr Hugo Simon. 10. The sources of the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue; Chaucer not a borrower from John of Salisbury, by 
the Rev. W, W, Woollcombb. 

17. Supplementary Canterbury Tales : I. The Tale of Beryn with a 

a Prologue of the Merry Adventure of the Pardoner with a Tapster at Canter- 
bury, re-edited from the Duke of Northumberland’s unique MS., by Fredk. J. 
Pi’HNivALL. Part I. The Text, with Wm. Smith’s Map of Canterbury in 
1 588, now first engraved from bis unique M§. and Ogilby’s Plan of the road 
from London to Canterbury in 1675. 

For 1878, First Series, Part VII F. of tbe Six-Text edition, containing the 

Parson's Tale, and completing the Canterbury Tales , is in the Press; and for 1877, 

Part II. of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, completing them. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert 
Cjesab. Childers, late of the Geylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875, £3 3s. 

Tlie first Pali Dictionary ever published. .. 

Childers. — A Pali Grammar for Beginners. By Robert C. Childers. 

In 1 vol. 8 vo. cloth. # [/« preparation . 

Childers. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers. Demy 8vo* 
sd. f pp. 16. 1873. Is. 

China Beview ; ob, Notes and Queries on the Par East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel, 4to> Subscription, £l 10s„ 
per volume. 
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Chinese and Japanese Literature (A Catalogue of), and of Oriental 
Periodicals. On Sale by Triibner & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. Svo. 
pp. 28. Gratis, 

CMatamon. — A Commentary ox the Text oe^ the Bhagatab-Gita ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjnna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poena. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychuxd 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar M ulhar Eao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post Svo. doth, pp. 118. 6s. 

Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Aura ; Tshi 
• (Chwee), comprising as dialects Akan (Asante, AkJm, Akuapem, etc.) and 
Plinth; Akra ( Accra), connected with Adangmej Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enviresi, Twi ne' Nkrah j EhliSi, Otsuy ke Ga 

nsern - asekyere - hhonia. ! wienaoi - aSiSit&omi)- wdo. 

By 'the Rev. J. G. Christaller, Rev. C, 'W. Locheb, Rev. J. Zimmermans. 
16mo. 7s. 6d. 

Christaller. — A Gramsiar of the Asante and Fante Landtage, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. Svo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. IQs. Sd, 

Clarke. — Tex Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman Clarice. Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 2S71. bis. 

Clarke. — -Memoir ox the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
and Ude. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc. , etc. Demy Svo. sd,, pp. 82. 2s, 

Clarke. — Researches in Pre- historic and Proto-historic Compara- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Archeology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America arid the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy Svo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2#. Oil 

Clarke, — Serpent and Siva Worship, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. Svo, sewed, lx 

Cleasby. — Ax Icelandic-Exglish Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Oleasbv. Enlarged and completed by G. 
Yigpusson. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Webre 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 

Cleasby .—r Appendix to an Icelandic -English Dictionary, See 

Skeat. 

Colebrooke.— -The Life and Miscellaneoes Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited bv Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

YoL I, The Life, With Portrait and Map. Demy Svo. cloth, pp, xii. and 492. 
14s. 

Yds. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo, doth, pp. 
xvL-544, and X.-520. 1873. 28s. 

Colleccao de Yocabulos e Prases usados na Provincia cle S, Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed, lx 
Contopoiilos.— A Lexicon of Modest Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek, By N. Contopovlos. In 2 vols. Svo. cloth. Part I, 
Modem Greek-English, pp. 460, Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£1 7s. 

CoEway.— The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy Svo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480, 12s. 
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Cotton,' -Arabic Primer, Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Laueniage. By General Sm Aether Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth; pp, 

38 . 2 *. ' ' ' ■ 


Cowell and Eggeling, — C atalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors &, 11 Cowell ami J. Eggeling. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2s„ 6d. 

COWell — A > II OUT INTRODUCTION TO THE ORDINARY PRAKRIT OF THE 
Sanskrit 1 ). uama.s. ’With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. II. Cowell. Cr. Svo. limp cloth, pp. 4<h 1873.. 3 s . 6 d. 

Cummgbam.— T he Ancient Geography of India, I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired}. With thirteen Maps, Svo, pp. xx. 550, cloth. 1870, ' 28s. 

Cmmingham. — The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
' India : comprising a. brief Historical Sketch of the -Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 

" Bengal." Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 87 0, 
doth. 1854. £2 2s. 

Cimning&am. — Archaeological Survey of India. Pour Reports, 
... 'made during, the years 1 862-4)3^64-^5. By Alexander Cunningham, O.S.I., 
Major-General, etc. With .Maps and Plates. Vols, 1 to 5. Bvo. cloth. £6. 

33a Ciinha. — Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
'.'..'Csyiwww.'.;'; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama . Buddha. . By A 
Grrson; da Co ha. Svo, cloth, pp, xiv.and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 

7l* &d, 

' 33a Cuuha.— T he Sahyadei Ivhanda of the Skanda Purana ; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gbhbon da Ccnha, 
M.ltC.S. aad L..M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. Svo. bds. pp. 580. £1 Is. 

Da Ctiaha.-— N oxks on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and 
Basskin. ' By J. Gerson da Cunha, M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. Bvo. 
doth, pp. xvi. and 282, With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l 5s. 

Dalton. — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Trite 
Dalton, C.S.L, Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 38 Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 

pp. 3 SO, £6 os. 

D’Alwls, A I) ESC EIFTIYE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT, PALI, AND SINHALESE 

Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M. R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Aol. L, pp. xxxii. and *244, 
sewed. 1870. 8,9. Od [ Vols. II. and III. in preparation. 

Davids. — Three Inscriptions of P ar&kr ama Banu the Great, front' 
Pulaslipura, Ceylon, By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 20. Is. Gd. 

Davids.— -Sic iri, the Lion Rock, hear Pulastipura, and the 39th 
Chapter of the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids, 8vo. pp. 30, D. Gd. 

Delepierre. — Sufercheries Lttteeaires, Pastiches Suppositions 
»* Auteur, dans les Lettr.es et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
Reap. 4to. paper cover, pp, 328. 14#. 

Delepierre, — Tableau dm la Liiterature du Centon, chez les Anoiens 

et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 3*24 and 318. 2D. ' . ’ .. 
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Belepierre. — -Essaj Historique et Birthographigue srn les Beefs. 

Par Octave Deiepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3& 6<£. 

Dennys. — China, and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecura for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wjf. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by X. B. Dennys. 

In one volume. Svo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2 s. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular op the Chinese 
Language. Being a . Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D. Svo. cloth, pp. 4, 

105, and 31. £1105. 

Dennys.— -T he' Folk-Lore oe China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By X. B, Dennys, Ph. D., -F .ILU.S., M.E, A.S,y : ' : 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc, Svo. doth, pp. 168. 

' " . IQs. 6d. 

Dickson. — The Putimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests, The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 

in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gnjrati and English 
.Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun. : 
Dustoor Behramjee Sunjana. Vols. L and II. Svo. doth. £2 2,v. 
Dohne, — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal Svo. pp, xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. .21$. 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Kev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. Svo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language., 

. . Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By tl ev. Justus Doolittle, Author of 4i Social Life of the Chinese.” 

'■ VoL I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Yol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 895. 

£ 1 1 Is. 6d . each yol. 

Douglas. — Ohinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Garstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3.9. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo. ci., pp. 118. 1875. os. 

Douse. — Grimm’s Law; A Study: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called u Lautverschiebnng.” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European Jl, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant 
Douse. Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. 6 d. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 

John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12 mo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 284. 1 Os. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. M. ' 
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Dwight. -“Modern Philology : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
Actt edition, with Haps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. Svo. doth. First series, pp. 360; second series, 

pp. xl and 554. £l . 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 

per annum. 

1. Easily Excuse Alliterative Poems. In the 'West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteen* Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 

unique Cottonian MS. 16 s. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from tlm Marquis of Bath's unique MS. 4s. 

3. Axe Compendious and Breue Tractate ooncernyng ye Office 

axd Dewtie of Kyxgis, etc. By William Lauder, (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq,, D.O.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Ga wayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by K. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS, 10s. 

5. Of the Orthographic and Coxgruitie of the Britan Tongue ; 

. a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume, 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d,), by Henry 8. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8#., • vF--;,,bv' 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by It. Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8 Morte Arthure ; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perk y, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
some Imperfections of Impressiones of Chaucer's Workes, reprinted 
in 1596; by Francis Thynne, Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G, H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. 1 0s. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.d*), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq.* Part I. 2s. 6$. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Jghne Skott, in 1552, by Fitstedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part “I. 3s. 

12. The Weight's Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d,), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Fuhnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seinte Marherete, J?e Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ah. 

1200,1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald- Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge aud the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. 6d. 
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15 * Political, Religious, and Lote Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 
No. BOO, and other sources. Edited by F. J, Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
7s. Gd. 

16 * A Tketxce in English breuely drawe out of }? book of Quintis 
essencijs in Latyn, p Hermys p prophete and king of Egipt after J» flood 
' ••• of Noe, fader of PhBosophm, hadde by reuelaciouw of an ' atingil of God: to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MB, 73, by F. J» FritxTvAXJ#, Esq,, M.A. la. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for. the Society's Three- text edition of this Poem. 
By the Her. W. Skeat, M.A. 1.9. 

.18, Hali Meibenkead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the Ring’s Papingo, and other minor Poems, Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L, 3s. Gd* 

20. Some Treatises by Richard Bolle be Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. ,{ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, 
M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4.s\ 

22. The Romans of, Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W, Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1310 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. iu the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. Gd. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
.Furnivall, M.A, 3s. . 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. L\ 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse, Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
a.d.), by the Rev. G. Perry, ALA. 2.?. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570), Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12a. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lan gland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS,, with full 
Collations, by Rev, W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

'29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises, (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of The Lauerd : Ureisuns of lire Louerd and of lire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series. Part I. 7s. 

80. Piers, the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A, &, 
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31. Ixstki'ctions foe Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton IIS. Claudius A, II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc,, etc. 4$. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s A B C, TJrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

. Hensam, The Lytille Ciiildreues Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nurture of 
' .' Hugh H bodes . atitl J ©fan Bussell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Book© of Demeanor, The Boke .of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. V hh Kane French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
wortls cm Education in Early England, Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trio. Hall, Cambridge, 15s. ■ _ v 

33. The Book of the Knight db la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for Jiis Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Weight Esq,, M.A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 85. 

34. Old English HonmEs and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles War&e, 

and the Wohmigc of Ure Lauerd : Breisnns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc. I of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2, 8s. 

S5. Bis David Lyndesay’s Works. Past 3. The Historie of ane 
Kolul and Wailzeaud Sqvyer, William Meldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Ckisehe and Bymiis, compylit be Sir David Lyndesay of the Mont alias 
Lyoim King of Armes. With the Testament of the said William e Mel- 
drura, Sourer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.6.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, oit the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a,d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
... cm Arthurian Localities, by J* S, Stu art Glennie, Esq. Part III, 1869. 12s. 

87. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IY. Ane Satyre of the 

ihrie estaifcs, in commendation of vertew and ritvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 45. 

88. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobefc, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The “ Crowley” Text,* or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bod ley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. I Os. 6d. 

89. The “Gest Hystoriale” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo. A, Panton and David Donaldson. 
Parti, 105.0V. 

40. English Gilds, The Original Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester? The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol ; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis, From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.E.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lu jo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophise. 215. 
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41. The Minor Poems of William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
' 1568 a.d., that year of Famine and Plague) , .Edited : from the.. ^Unique- 
Originals belonging to S. Ghkistje-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 

Fuenivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3.v. 

42. Bernardos be Cura rei Eamuliaeis, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
■ Library. Edited by J. Rawsox Lem by, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, 2s, 

43. Batis Baying, and other Moral and Beligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1/5, by J. 
Lawson L um by, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, ' Cambridge. ' 3 s. , . . 

44. Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Bomance of the 

Seint Graal, or. Holy. Grail: an alliterative .poem, written about' a,.d, .1350, 
and now first printed from the unique ••copy in ' the Vernon 'MS. ' at .Oxford.-: 
With an appendix, containing " c The Lyfe of Joseph of ; Armathy,” ■ reprinted." 
from the black-letter copy of .Wynkyn de Worden VDe saneto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and u The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia/' first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Koies and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5s, 

45. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq,, of Balliol College, Oxford, Part I, 10*. 

46. Legends of the Holy Boo'd ; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Gen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index, By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

47. Bib Bayed Lyndesay’s Works. Part Y. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A, H. Murray, Esq, 3®, 

48. The Times 5 Whistle: or, A He we Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 8. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. 6s. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS, by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D, 10#. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq,, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 

51. PeLiflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev, O, Cockayne, M.A. Price 2s, 

52. Palladios on Husbondrie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part 1. K)s. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 
♦MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph; three Hymns to 

the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rimbadlt, and A. J. Ellis, Esq", F.R.S. ; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8s, 
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54. The Yi-iox of Pikes Plowmax, Text G (completing the three 

\ croons of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
** ttie Hedeles (hyWiLLiAM, the author of the Vision's \ and 
I he Crowned king ; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18s. 

55. Gene-rides, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.d., 

T l rin - Co!J. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll 

Cam hr. Part l. 3 a • 

56. The Gent IIystohiale of the Destruction of Troy, translated 

from Guido de Colorsna, in alliterative verse ; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by Eh Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 

■G. A. Panton. Part IL 10s. 6d. 

57. The Early English Version of the a Cursor Mundi,” in four 

Tests, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.B. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotlieringham. 10s. 6d. 

58. The Buckling Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS, of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8s. 

59. Tee Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS, 
14, in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 15s. 

60. Meditacyuns on the Sorer of our Lorde (perhaps by Bobert 

of Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 2s. 6d . 

61. The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H.. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

62. The Early English Version of the “ Cursor Mundi,” in Pour 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 1 5s. 

68, The Buckling Homilies, Edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d,, by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4s. 

64. Francis Thynne’s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4s. 

65. Be Domes Djege (Bede’s De Die Judieii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces*. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, 
B.D. 2s. 

68. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. lOs. ' 

Extra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance of William of Palerne (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about A.D. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo, sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 6s. 

2 . On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
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present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the. ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof, 
F. J. Child’s.. Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower* and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barclay on French, 1521 By-' Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part 1, On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xvzith, and xvmth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed* pp» viiL and 10s. ■ 

3. Canton’s Book of Curtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

, a.d., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
' Oriel MS. 79, and the' Baliiol MS. 554. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A, 8 vo. sewed, pp. xii, and 58. 5s, 

4. The Lay of Havelox the Dane ; composed in tlie reign of 

Edward L, about a.d. 1280, Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Koxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique M'S. Land Misc. 108, in 
• the Bodleian Library, Oxford., by the Rev. Walter W. See at, M»A« : ■ '8v.o. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10s. 

5. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s a Be Consolation e 

Philosophie.* 51 Edited from the. Additional MS, 10,340 in the British 
Museum, Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12s. 

6. The Romance of the Cheyelere Assigns. Re-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq,, M.A. Bvo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, P.R.S., etc,, etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xni th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 1 Os, 

8. Qtjeene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funeral!, etc. Vary ing Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J, 
Furnivall, M.A., Trim Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo, 13s. 

9* The Fraternitye of Yacabondes, by John Awbeley (licensed 
■' in 1560-1, imprinted then, and. in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. : A Caueat or Warening for Common Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, E squib re. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, Belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in. Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson JHaben or 
Hyberdyne, from' the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworks of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caueat . Edited by Edward Vilks & F. J. Furnivall. 8vo. 
Is. M. 

10. The Fyrst Bone of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compendious Regyment of a 
Dyetary of Helth made in Mountpvllier, compiled by Andrews Boorde, 

' of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Bekde ; a treaty se 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyarv, by F. 3 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18s. 

XL The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyss, King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
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deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MB. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocate*/ Library at Edinburgh, written a.b. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.b, 1616; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Re?. Walter W. Skeat, M.A, Part I 8vo. 12.?. 

12. England ix the Reign op King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
1 re face, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction, 
containing tue Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
iSl . A . Part II. l‘2.s. {Part I . , Starkey' s Life and Letters, is in preparation, 

13. A SrppucACYOx hoe the Beggars. Written about the year 1529, 

by, Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. With a 
Supplyeacion to our mosfce Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
{1544 AtD.h ■ A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 A.D.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 A.D.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowper. 6s. 

14. Ox Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 105. 

15. Robert Crowley’s Thirty-one. Epigrams, Yoyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d, Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
Pis. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.b. 139 L Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10$. 

17. The Complaynt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Parti. 10* 

18. The Complaint of Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8$. 

19. Ouee Ladies Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blurt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24s. 

20. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Ro biers be Borrgn. lie-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M. A. Parti. 8s . 

21. Barbour’s Bruce. Part II. Edited from the MSS. and the 

earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W, Skeat, M.A. 4s. 

22. Henry Brinklow’s Complaint of Roderick Mors, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and The La mentacion of a Christian Against the Citie 
of London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowper, 
Esq. 9s. 

23. On Early . English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10s. 

24. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Stres Robiers be Borrox. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS.- in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq,, M.A. Part II. 10$. 
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25. The Bomance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, FED. Part 1. 20$. 

26'. The Romance of Gey of Warwick, ■ Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or loth century version.) 
Part II. 14$. 

Edda Saemimdar Hiims Breda — The Edda of Saemimd the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin T hokpe. Part I. with a 'My tho * 
logical Index. 12mo. pp.152, cloth, 3s. Gd. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
■■ Places. I2mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth, 1866. 4s.'"; or in 1 \ oh complete, 7s. Gd. 
Edkins. — Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 

By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy, 8vo. pp. 310, paper hoards. 18$. 
E&Mns.— China’s Place in Philology. Ah attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the: Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo., pp, xxiii. — 403, cloth. 10$, Gd. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

Svo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1889. 21$. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, as. exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected, Svo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1808. 21$. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition.; 
8 vo. half-calf, pp. ..viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1884. £1 10$. 

Edkins, — Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 
With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Edkins, B.A, Third 
edition, Svo. pp. 120. 1889, 14$. 

Eger and Grime ; an Early English Bomaree. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1850 a,». By John W. Balks, M.A.« 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 1 vol. 4to., pp. 84, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Eoxburghe style. 10$. Gd. 

Eitel. — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph. D. Tubing. Will be completed In four parts. Part 
I. (A — K). Svo. sewed, pp. 202. 12$. Gd. 

Eitel. — H andbook fob the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Bev. 
E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown Svo. pp. viii., 224, cl., 
18 $ 

Eitel. — Peng-Shut: or, The Budiments of Hatural Science in China. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6$. 
Eitel. — Buddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J, Eitel, M.A. Ph.D, Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 5$. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by Its own Historians. The 
V Muhammadan Period. Edited' from the- Posthumous Papers'of the: late. Sir': H* 
M. Elliot, East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 

John Dgwson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst, 

Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. Svo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
x. and 580, cloth. 18$. each. 

Vol. III. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth, 24$. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. x. and 563 cloth 21$ 

Vol. V. Svo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 21$. 

Vol. VI. Svo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth, 21$. 

Vol. VII. Svo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21$. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. 
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Elliot.— Mriroins ox the Histoey, Ioikioee, axd Disteibetxox of 
ri ' 1 K UE^nir -I hi: N'oi iTii Wesfekn Provijtces of India ; being an 
amplifa'd Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
I*y the sate Sir Hkxky M. Elliot, K.O.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal I.ivu Service. Edited, revised., and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.ILA.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and. of the Philological Society of 
London. in 2 vote, demy 8vo,, pp. xx. t 370 , and 396, cloth. With two 

: Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. Site. : . 

Ellis. — On 2s or erals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Hubert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy Bvo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94, 3s. 6d, 

Ellis. — The Asiatic Affinities of the Ole Italians. By Eobert 
Ellis, B.D., fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient- 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp, iv. 166, cloth. 1870. 5#. 

Ells. — Percy i a Scxthica. The (Juichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lyeian, and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. . 1876. ' 2s,- ■ : . ’ 

Ellis. — Etruscan Numerals. By Eobert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp; 6*2, 2 s . fid . 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English and 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues, intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 

English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 10*. 6d. per 

annum, 

1873. 

1. Series B, Parti, Eeprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. H. ; five Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. WiLlan. 7s. Od. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 

of Swaiedale Words. By Captain Harland. 4 s, 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

46'. tid . 

5. Series B. Part II. Eeprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 

Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Series B. Part III. Bay’s Collection of English Words not 

generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; together with Thoresby’s Letter to 
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1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By P. T. 
Elwokthy, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 
some of the Counties of England. 6s. 

9. Series 0. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby* By F. K. Robinson. Parti. 7s. 6d, 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. JL 

' Nodal and G. Milner. Parti. 3s. 6d. 

11. On the Survival of Early English "Words in our Present Dialects. 

By Dr. R. Morris. 6cl. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part II L Containing Eire 

Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. £. Robinson. Part II. 6s 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 

Clough Robinson. 9s, 

1877. 

15. A Glossary op Words used in the Wapentakes of Man ley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire, By- Edward Peacock, F,$. A. 9s. tW. 

Etherington. — The Student's Grammar of the Hindi Language. 

By the Rev. W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 32$. 

Faber. — A systematical Digest op the Doctrines op Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and CmiDimnism. 
By Eknst Faber, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the G mis an hy P. 
G. von Moellendorif. Svo. sewed. pp. viii. and 131. 1875, 12$. t.W. . * 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes, With a 
Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin,. Herculaneum, ere., and an 
-Account of their Discovery. By A, Henry Rhino, Esq., F.8.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21s. 

Fallon. — A Yew Hindusiani-ESglish Dictionary. By S. W. 

Fallon, Ph.D. Halle.' Parts I.' to.. TIL Roy. 8vo. Price 4s. (kl each Part. 
To "be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Fausboll. — The Dasaratha- J ataxa, being the Buddhist Story of Ehtg 
Rhraa. The original Puli Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
■8yo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2$. 6d. 

Fausboll. — Five JItaeas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables, ' In the original Pali Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Fausboll. — Ten Jatakas, The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 

and Notes, By V. Fausboll, Svo. sewed, pp, xiii. and 128. 7$. (id. 

Fausboll. — J ataea. See under JItasa. 

Fiske, — Myths and Myth- Makers : Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown Svo. 
cloth, pp, viii, and 252. 10$. 6d. 
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Foss.— Z s.jp.vtegiax Graidiah, ’sritli Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frith jop Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2 s, 

Foster. — Pre-Htstoric Hacks op the United States of America. By 
<1; VT. Foster, LL.D., Author of the “Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
•' Valley,* * etc. . , With 72 Illustrations. 8>vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14s. 

Furnivall. — Education in Eablt England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time/’ for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick. J. Furniyall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Fh So Mimi Bukuro. — A Budget of Japanese Notes. By Capt. 
ProrNDEs, of Yokohama. 8m sewed, pp. 184. 7s. M. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. — Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary of India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
1 GO. 7 s.ijd. 

Gautama. — The Institutes of Gautama. Edited, with an Index of 
"Words, by Adolf. Friederich Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 4s. 6d. 

Giles. — Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10s. 6d. 

Giles. — A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 
By Herbert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. £1 Ss. 

Giles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp, 118. 15 a 

Giles. — Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp.60. Ss. 

Giles. — The San Tztj Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbert A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. 6d . 

God. — Book of God. By©. 8yo. cloth. Yol.I.: The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. Ua.6d.-Vol II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp.752. 14 s.~~ 

Voh IIL A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16s. 

# Goldstiicker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 

Goldstiicker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit. Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MB. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Stttra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8 vo. pp. 
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Gover. — The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E. Gofer. 
8yo. pp. xxiii. and 209, cloth 10*. 6d. 

Grammafography, — A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. RoyalSvo. pp. 80, cloth. 7$. fid. 

The “ Grammatography”is' offered to the public as a compendious ■introduction ter the reading 
of the most important ancient and modern languages. Simple in its design, it trill be consulted 
/ ■with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and thediligenteompositor. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Afghan .{or Pushto). 

, .Amharic. ' : -'>'. 

. Anglo-Saxon.-: 

Arabic., '--A 
Arabic Ligatures. 

■ Aramaic. ' 

: Archaic Characters. 

■ Armenian. ■ 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian {Czechian}. 
Bdgts. 

Burmese. 


Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew current hand). Polish. 


Hebrew (Judaeo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan},' " 
Hungarian, [man ) . I it unaie , M odom G reek 


"■Illyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese, : ■ 

Lettish. 

Mantshu, . 

Median Cuneiform 
Modern Greek ( Roma! ft) Syriac, 
Mongolian. Tamil 


Russian. 

"Runes," 

Samaritan, l 
Sanscrit,. 

Servian, '. 

Slavonic {Old), 
Serbian for Wendish). 
Swedish,. - 


Banish. 

Demotic, < 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopia. 

Etruscan. ■ 

Georgian, 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic, 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 

Greek (Archaic). 

Canarese (or Carn&taea) . Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Nuraidian. Telugu* 

Chinese, Hieratic. OldSlavonie'orCyriilic) . Tibetan. , 

Coptic, Hieroglyphics. Paimyraiian. Turkish, 

Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Persian, .Walkichlan, 

Cuftc,. Hebrew^ f Archaic). . . ' Persian Cuneiform. Wendish [or Sorbian}, . 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic). Hebrew {Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Grassmaun.—- WoRTHRBUCH zum Rjg-Y era. Yon Hermann Gkassmaxx, 
Professor am Mari enstifts - Gym nasium zn Stettin. : 8vo. : ;pp,. : ITTo, : £.1 l Os, 

Green. — Shakespeare and the ' Emblem- Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.». 1616. By Henry Green, M\ A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium Svo, JC\ ID. 6r/; large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 1 '2s. 6d. 

Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of II is Excellency Sir George Grey, 

.. K.G.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Blef.k. 

* Vbl. I. Part 1.— South Africa. Svo. pp, 186. 20.?. 

Part 2.— Africa: (North of the Tropic of Capricorn}, ■ Svo. pp, TO. ■ : .4 $, . 

Part 3.— Madagascar. Svo, pp. 24. 2s. : 

.Part I.' — Australia. 8yo.pp.iv, and 44. 3s. ■■■■-' 'Q 

Part 2. — Papuan Languages- of the Loyalty Islands and New' Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of ‘Nengone, JLifu, Aneiium, Tana, and 
v-: others. Svo. p. 12. Is. 

Yol, II. Part 3. —Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages and Part I., Australia}. Svo. nn. 34. 2s. 

Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands, Svo. pp. 


Yol. I. 
Yol. I. 
Yol. II. 
Yol. II. 


Yol. II, 

YoL II. 
Yol. III. 
Yol. IY. 


Part 4 {con tin Polynesia and Borneo, ; Svolpp, 7 7- Lit..." '7#. " 
Part 1.— Manuscripts and Inclinable*. Svo. pp. viii ami 24. 2s. 

Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. Svo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s, ' 


Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B.. F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch, Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 22s ? doth. 12s, 

Griffin. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs,” etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 830, 21s. 
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Griffis. — The Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 
k.o. to 1ST 2 a.d. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studio* in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Griffis. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 

626 . €L 

Griffith,— Scenes mum the Ramayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 

Cost Preface— Ayoilliya—Ruvan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir apparent— 

ManthariiV f iuilt* — Romrulia’s Oath— The Step-mother- Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
love— Eure.weil ?V The Hermits Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
RamaV- De-pair -1 he Metfenger Cloud— Khnmbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— 1 True Glorv— 

Feed the Poor— The Wise scholar, 

Griffith.— -Tins RImayax of Yalmikx. Translated into English Terse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 
Vol. I. f containing Books I. 'and.' II. Demy 8yo. pp. xxxii. 440. cloth. 

1870. Is*. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18$. 

Vol. Ill, Demy Svo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 3872. 15s. 

Vol. IV. Demy Svo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18s . 

Vol. V. 'Demy Svo. pp. 38$, cloth. 1875. 15s. 

Grout, — The Isizulu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 

• .Sir. o, pp. Hi. and 432, cloth. 21$. , v : ^ ; \y : :; ; -R- Tvj '■ v y J 

Gibernatis. — Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo "PE Gubeknatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the institute di Studii Superior! e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. Svo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii, and 442. 285." ; ■/. . . 

Gimdert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Bev. H. 
Gundbkt, D, Ph. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10$. 

Haas. —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of 
the BritijsH Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1$. 

H & Rz of Shiraz, — Selections from his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 
4to. , pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R, Herbert, 
R.A. £2 2$. 

HaMeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. HaldemaN, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. (id. 

Hall. — M odeejt English. By FmEDTCRD Hail, M.A., Hon. B.C.L., 

Oxon. Or. Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10$. 6d. 

Hall.— On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, viii. and 238. 7s. 6d. 

Hans Breitmann Ballads, — See under Leland. 

Hardy. — Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. 
R. Spenoe Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. Svo. s d. pp. 138. 6s. 

Hassotm.— The Diwan of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to, pp. 43. 3s. 6d. 
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Haswell. — Geajqiaticax Notes asd Vocabcxaky of the Pegtjan 
Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev, J. M. 
Haswell. Bvo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1 5s. 

Hang. — The Book op Arda Yiraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destar H osbangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with farther MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Tests 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Xask. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparati ve Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. XV. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx.. v. ? and 816. Jtl 5$. ' 

Hang. — A Lecture ox ax Original Speech of Zoroaster ( Yasua 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Baug, Ph.D. . Svo. pp. 28, sewed, 

Bombay, 1865, 2s. 

Hang. — The Aitareya Beahmanam of the Rig Yera ; containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Hites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited,TransIated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Yol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 

Hang.— Ax Old Zand-Paklayi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
. Characters, with .a Transliteration in Homan Letters, an English .Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destub. Hoshfa'gji Jam asm i , High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. Svo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15& 

Hang. — Ax Old Pahlavi-Pazaxb .Glossary. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical -Index, by De&tuk Hoshangji Jamaswi Aba, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Haug, Ph.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. Svo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 

Heaviside.- — American Antiquities ; or, the Hew World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. Svo, pp, 46, sewed. Is. 6d. 

Hepburn.— A Japanese axd English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial Svo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 68 2 and 201. £8 8s. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-English and English- Japanese Dictionary, By 
J, 0. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1878. 18*. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
• Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square Svo. pp, 274, sewed. His. fid. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work arc from the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraved .on steel, and east into moveable types, by Mr. MarrriHn Legnmd, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hiacks.— Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Bev, E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.B.A.S. Svo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Beligiox 
, of . Nepal and Id bet j together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nepal. Beprinted with Corrections and Additions from 
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*' Illustrations of the Literature and' Religion of t le Buddhists,” Serampore, 
Ib4I and *• Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal,” 
No, XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 288. 14s, 

Hoffmann. — S hopping- Bialogues, in Japanese, Butch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann, Oblong 8vG.pp.xiii. and 44, sewed. 3s. 

Hoffmann., J. J.- — A. Japanese (xrammar. Second Edition. Large 
Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 36S, with two plates. £1 Is. 

Holbein Society, — Subscription £1 Is. per annum. A List of Publi- 

cations to be bail on application. / 

Hopkins,— E lement abt Grammar op the Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L, Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. cloth, pp. 48. 3s. 6d. 

Howse. — A Grammar op the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. Svo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth, 7a. fid, 

Hunter. — A Comparative Bictionary op the Languages op India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts, By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp, vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Hunter.* — Statistical Account op the Provinces op Bengal. By 
W. VT. Hunter, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc., Author of * The Annals of Rural Bengal/ etc. In 6 vols. Demy 
8vo» - ■ . [Shortly. 

Iklwaun-s Safa. — I hewInu-s Sap! ; or, Brothers op Purity. Be- 
ferihiug the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race* Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8 vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7 s. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Besearch in Archaeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per annum. Subscription £ 2 . 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
and Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition, With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo.. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

International Humismata Orientalia. See under Marsden. 

Jaiminiya-l'yaya-Mala-¥istara.— See under Auctores Sanscriti. 

Jataka (The), together with its Commentary. Now first published 
in Pali, by V. Fausboll, with a Translation by R. 0. Childers, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be completed in five volumes. Text, VoL I. 
Part I. Roy. Svo. sewed, pp. 224. 7s. M. 

Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionary of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabez Jenkins. C4mo., 
pp, 584, cloth. I*. M. 

Johnson. — Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal 

Religion. India, By Samuel Johnson. Third Edition. Large 8vo„ pp. vi. 
and 802, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 5s. 

Halid-i- Afghani, — T ranslation oe the Halid -i- Afghani, the Text- 
book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Trevor Chichele Plowden. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. xx. and 406, with a Map. JLahove, 18/5. £2 2s* 
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Kasika. — A Gomhestaet os' PIxixi’s Gbaujiatical Afhoeisms. By 
Pandit Jayaditya. Edited by Pandit Bala S.ssrr.i, Prof, Sansk. Coll., 

Benares, First part, 8vo. pp, 490. 10s. 

Kellogg.— A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, 'and the Eastern Hindi of the* Ramayan of TtiM 
Das '; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kuniaoii, Avadh, Bagla ikhuml, 
Bliojpur, etc,, with Copious Philological Notes, By the lev, S. H. Kellogg, 
Mi A. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 400. 21s. 

Kern.— The Aryabhatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadi^vara, edited by Dr. H. Keen, 4 to. pp. xii,.' 'and '107* ■.■■■■ '9#. 

Kern.— The Brkat-SanhitI ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr, H. 
Keen, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. Svo, pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-1 54. Part 4 pp. 1 55-2 1 0. Part 5 pp. *21 1-206. 
part 6 pp. *267-330. Price 2s. each part. [ Will be mmpkted m Mine Pacts. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Alania v( 
Hafizu’d-dm. A new edition of the Hinddsthm Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S.. 
F. S. A., M.R. A. S., Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. Svo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321, IBs, 

Kidd. — C atalogue ' of . the Chinese Li be art of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. Svo. pp. 58, sewed, l.v. 

Kielhorn.— A Grammar of tiie Sanskrit Language. By F. Juelhoen, 
Ph D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College, Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy Svo, pp. xvi. 260. cloth, 1870, 10s* Cki. 

Kielhorn. — K atyayana and Patanjalt. Their Relation to each other 
" and to Panini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient, Lang, Poona, Svo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 3.9. 6<L 

Kilgour. — T he Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Pelasgians, 

’ the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kxluouk. Svo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

Kistner. — B uddha and his Bocxrin.es. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
. . Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2 s , 6r/. 

Koch. — A Historical Grammar of the English Language. By C. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by die Rev. 
E. Morris, LL,D., M.A. ’ , [AW/y ready* 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 12S4 (1867). 

1 6 mo. pp. 942. 7s, Gd. 

Koran (The ). — See also Sale. 

Kroeger, — T he Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E, Kroeger. 12mo. 

Contksts,— : C hapter I. The Minnesinger and the Miimesonsr.-~IL The Minnelay.— III. The 

Divine Minnesong.— IV. Waltlier von der Vugelwcide.—' V. Ulrich von Lichtdwtfm.— ’ VI. The 

; Metrical Romances of .the Minnesing A and Gottfried von Strassbnrg*s * •Tristan aiiti Isolde.** . 

Lacombe — Dictionnaire et Grammaxre de la Langue des Oris, 
par le Rev. Fere Alb. La combe. 8vo. paper, pp. xx, and 718, iv. and 190, 21 a* 

■ Laghii Kaumudf. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByYaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Bali.antyxe, LL D., Prin- 
• cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £1 l Is. Gd. 

Land.— The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P, A T * Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College," Oxford. Part I. 
Bounds. Part if. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s, Gd. 
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Legge. — IxArGriiiL Lectcee os the CoNSTiTDTnre of a Chinese Chair 
ia the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
IS# G, by Rev. James Legge, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. Qd. 

Legge, — Tire Chinese Classics. With, a Translation, Critical and 
Kxegeticai Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

^ oL I, containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526', cloth. £2 2s. 

Ted. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 63I, cloth. £2 2s. 

To!. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Tang., the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea. the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Tol. II L Part IL containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2 s. 

Tol. IT. Part L containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-214. £2 2s. 
Ted. IT. Part II. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 5 40. £2 2s. 

Tol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Tin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Chung; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Tol. V. Part II. Contents: — Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 

Legge,— The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 
Tol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
838. IQs . 6ii. 

Tol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 412. 12s. 

VoL III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12.5* 

Leigh. — The Beligion op the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xiL 66, cloth. 1869. 2$. 6d. 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. Qd. 

Leland— The Beeitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol, including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles 
G. Leland. Crown Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. (is. 

Hans Brextmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 

G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, cloth. 2s. Qd. 

Hans Beejxmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads-. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed, la. 

Hans Beeitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Hans Beeitmann in Chuech. With other Ballads. By Charles 

G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. 1$. 

Hans Beeitmann as an Uhlan. Sis New Ballads, with a Glossary, 

Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 
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Island. — *Eusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G* Leland. Cr. bvo. cloth, 

pp. Nix. and 212. 7s. 6d, 

Lelaixd. — English Gipsy Songs. In Bommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of “The English Gipsies,” 
etc.; Prof, E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tire key, Crown Svo. cloth, pp. Mil. 
and 276. 7 s. 6rf. 

Maud. — P ibgin-English Sing-Song; or Songs and Stories in. the 
Cbina-English pialeet. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fa tp. 
Svo. cl, pp. viii* and 140, 1876. 5$. 

leonowens. — The English Governess at the Siamese Coot - 
being Recollections of six - years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Harrietts . Lkoxowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12*. 

teonowens. — T he Romance of Siamese Harem Life. By Mrs. Anna, 
H. Leqnowens, Author of “ The English Governess at the Siamese Court” 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of 3. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown Svo cloth, pp. viii, and 278. 14*. 

Literature. — Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates ; 1827-39. 
Second Series, 10 vols. or -30 parts, and vol. xi. parts I and *2, Svo. plates, 
1543-76. A complete set, as far as published, £10 10s* A list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on application, 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. Bv the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis' 
Joseph, C.M.I.11.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2018. In Four 
Parts. £8 8#» 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.Y., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. oOu, 
bound. £2 8 s. 

Ludewig (Hermann 1.) — The Literature of American Abqrtginai 

Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wat* W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Thubner, Svo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Ludt> 

, . wig’s . Preface, . pp. v.— viii* Editor’s Preface, pp. iv, — xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp, xiii. —xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv.— xxiv., followed by List of Contents* Then follow Dr, Ludewig' s 
-Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 2*17 — 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10*. 6d, 

Xuzzatto. — Grammar of the Biblical Chalbaic Language and the 
.Talmud Babylonical Idioms. By S. D. Luzzatto. Translated from the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammer. Cr. Svo. cl., pp. 122. 7a. 6d 

Kaegowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rot, J. 
Maogowan, of the London Missionary Society* 8vo. sewed, pp, xvB* and 200. 
Amoy, 1871, £1 1*. 

Maelay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev* It S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev, C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. Svo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4s. 
Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Mahan Mghun Bhatt, by 
Ivrishnachandradharmadhikarin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
Harivansa.) 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106* £3 "3 a 

Maba-Vira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Bam a* 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts, Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhav&bfauti. By John Pickfgrd* M.A. Crown Svo* cloth. 5s. 
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iftaino-i-luiard -The Book of the). • — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

lexts {in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With, an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit* Rosian, and Pablavi equivalents, a sketch of 
1 azan( * Grammar, and an Introduction, By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 

•IS 4. 1871. 16*. 

Malt by. A Practical Handbook op the Hriya or Odiya Language. 

Svo, pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10*. M. 

KanavarKalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
tnt MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstucker. ‘ Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4*. 

Maaipulus Voeabulorum; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B, Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 870, cloth. 14*. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin op the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. 2*. 

March.— A Comparative Grammar op the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1873. 10*. 

Markham,— QurcsuA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of u Cuzco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India,” In one vol, crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1, 11$, 6d. 

Markham. — Ollanta: A Drama in the. Quichua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements li. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8 vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7*. (W. 

Markham. — A Memoir op the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a,d. 1629-39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., 
F.R.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academise Csesareae 
Naturae Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 

2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe binding. 28*. 

Markham. — The Narratives op the Mission op George Bogle,' 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements R Markham, C.R., F.R.S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, el 21*. 

Marsden’s 1’imismata Orientalia. New International Edition, 
Part L Ancient Indian Weights. By Edward Thomas, F.R S., etc., etc. 
With a Plate and Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4io. sewed, pp. 84. 9*. 6d. 

Part II. Coins of the Urtuki Turkomans. By Stanley Lane Poole. RoyaL 
4to. pp. xii. and 44, and 6 plates. 9*. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achsemenidse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. 4to. pp, viii. and 56, with three autotype 
plates, . * 
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Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. 4to. 
pp. iv, and 22, and 1 plate. Just ready. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage, By Percy Gardner, M.A. 4 to. 7 Autotype 
Plates and about 80 pages. ' Nearly ready. 

Mason. — B urmah: its' .People and Natural Productions; or STotes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History , and of the - Lyceum, 
of Natural History, New York,. Svo. pp. xviii. and 914, cl. Rangoon, 1 880, 30s. 

Mason. — T he Pali Text of JLichchayaxo’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms. 1 to 873, 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, ami the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms* In Two 
Parts, 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, I STL '£1 lit, 6tf. 

Mathews, — A braham;- ben Em-ris: U nedited Cohstentary on tile Can- 
ticles, the Hebrew Test after two MS., with English Translation by H. J, 
Mathews, B. A., -Exeter College, Oxford. Svo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24, 2a. 6d, 

Mathiiraprasada Msra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
'■ hensive Lexicon in English, ■ Urdd, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation 'in 
English, and in HrdCi and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
prasada Misha, Second Master, Queen s College, Benares, Svo. pp. xv. and 
1830, cloth, Benares, 1865. £2 2s, 

Mayers, — Illustrations of' the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By Willi \m Frederick Mayers, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Service, China. Svo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869, Lv. Bd, 

Mayers.— T he Chinese Reader’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M. f s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy Svo. pp. xxfv. and 440. £1 5s* 

Medlmrst — C hinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language* By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition, 8vo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Buta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc* The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180, I Os. M. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863 

1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6* 
Vol. II. Svo., pp. x. 464, cloth. 2D, v'v 

Mills. — T he Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism.— A Sketch 
Historical and Critical, By C. D. B, Mills. Svo. cl., pp. 192, 7s* Bd . 

Minoehelierj i . —Bahia vi, Gctaeati, asd Eh gush Dictiohakt. By 
Jamaspji Dastur MrNocHEHERji Jam ASP Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. I. (To be completed in three volumes.) Demy 8vo. pp. cLxxix and 168, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author, 14s, 
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Mitra. — Tun Antiquities of Orissa. By Bajendralala STitea. 
¥ol. L Published under Orders of the Government of India. Polio, cloth, 
pp. ISO, With a Map and 36 Plates. £4 4s. 

Moellen&orff, — M anual of Chinese Bibliography, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and 0. P. von Moellendorff, 
Interpreters., to H.LG.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo, pp. viik 

and 378. £l 10s. 

Holesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molfsworth. assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Eoyal 4to. pp. xxx. and 922, 

boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 35. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Molesworth’ s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Demy 8vo. cloth/pp. xx. and 624. 21s. 

Harley.- — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
. . in .the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.K.AS. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2$. 6^* 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Bev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x, and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s, 

Muhammed , — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
ishak,. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wusten- 
fblis. The Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21$. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7$. 6d, Each 
part sold separately. 

The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsie, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, arid printed with, the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, 
bvo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1868. 21s. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions, 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21$. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
a ro. pp. xxxii, 312, cloth. 1868. 16$. 

Vol. IV, Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi.and 524, cloth. 1873, 2 Is, 
Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
I deas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 21$. 

Miiller. — T he Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. Volume I. Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp. clii. and 264, 12$. 6^. . t 

Miiller. The Hymns of the Big- Veda in tbe Sanxhita and Pada Texts; 

Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. Svo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 32s. 
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Muller. — IiEctttre os- BmuHisr Nihilism. By F. Has Muller, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology m the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1889. (Translated 

from the German.) Sewed. 1889. 

Maganaiida; on the' Jot of tee Stake- Would. A. Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts, Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Barsba-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A.» Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8 vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4 s, M, 

Halopukliy anam . — Story of Kalx ; an Episode of the Malid-Bhiirala. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Intmdnetinn. By Mow,;; 
Williams, MJL The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev, H. IL* Milman, 
3).D. 8vo. cl. 15s. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; os, the Institutes of Masada. Trans- 
lated for the First Time- from- the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
■ Jolly, University, Wurzburg, With a Preface, Mutes ehkfiy critical, an link x 
of Quotations from Xarada in th*' principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown Bvo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10s. 6d„ 

Newman, — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. A rabo-Eoglish Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 876—464, cloth. £1 Is, 

Newman. — A Handbook of 'Modern Arabic?, consisting of a Practiced 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F, W. Nkwman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of B&llioi College, Oxford, Post 8vo. pp, 
xx, and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6.v. 

Newman. — The Text of the Igxjyine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W, Newman, late .Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed, 2s, 

Newman. — O rthocpy : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners, By Francis W, Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London, 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. Is. 

Nodal. — E eementos m GramAtica Quick tr a 6 Idioma be los Yncas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Kedentora, Sociedatl de Filuntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijeties Peruanos. For el Dr, Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunates de Justicia de la Repdbliea del Per 6, iioyal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp, 9. £1 Is, 

Nodal. — Los Vinculos be Gllanta y Cusi-Kctoyxlob. Drama ex 
Qujchua. Obra Compilada y, Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunate* 
de J usticia de la Rep&blica del Perd. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Soeiedad de Filuntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruana- . 
Roy. 8 vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Motley, — A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Motley, Crown oblong Svo, 

• cloth, pp. xv. and 896. 7s, 6d, 

Nutt. — F ragments of a Samaritan Taroum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A, Demy Svo, cloth, pp. viii. , 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 16s. 
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Sntt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 
Published as aa Introduction to u Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, Bv 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. doth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874* 5s. 

Mutt. — Two Treatises on Yerbs containing Feeble and Double 
I.irrTF.Ks by It, Jehuda Hayugof Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise' on Punctuation 
by the sum** Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with aa English Translation by J. w. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp.-3l2. 
W6. 7-. -' 4 . : .gy ,.:y ■; gg' 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of Abe Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder. 
The Original Frisian Text, ns verified by Dr, J. 0. Ottema ; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William It. 
Sandbags. 8?o. cl. pp. xrrii. and 223. 5a. 

Ollanfa: A Drama in the Qcjckua Language. See under Markham 

and under Nodal. , 


Oriental Congress. — Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874, Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 5s. 


Oriental Congress. — Transactions of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 

Cloth, pp. viii, and 456. 2is. ^ ; '7 ^ 7;'\ v;:..-:- ',; V/ . ';.b ; V fc : 

Osburn, — T he Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Willtam Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. Svo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. 

£22#, ; ' 7; 7 ? ;0 -^v 

Vol. L— From the Colonisation of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Yol, II. — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer.— Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
: Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 

By William Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols,, Svo. cloth, up, lxxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12#. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
H. Palmer, M. A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Square 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10s 6d. 

Palmer.— L eaves from a Word Hunter's Hqte Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, B. A ;f 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Or. Svo. d. pp. xii.— 316. 7#. 6d. 

Palmer. — T he Song of the Eeed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown Svo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 5s. 

Among the Contents will he found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el KheiyAm, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. , 

Pand- ffamah . — The Pakd-NImah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
AbabeXd Maraspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And" from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edaiji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. U* 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max MiiUer’s Translation of the 

“ Ris-Yeda.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6 d. 

Pasnatd.— S tudes suit ass Tohinghianxs (Gypsies) of Bohemerus be 
L > Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s % • . 
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Patell. — Cowasjee Paxell’s Chboxoiogt, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used .by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindus, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sobabjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Peking Gazette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874, 1875, and 1876, 8vo. pp. 137, 124, 180, 177. 10s. M. each, 

Percy. — Bishop Perot’s Polio Manuscripts— Ballads and Homances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ s 
College, Cambridge ; and Frederick J, Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall. Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, CMsnbndgo, U.S.A., 
W, Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Yol. I., pp. 810; Vol. 2, pp, 681, ; 
Vol. 3, pp, 640, Demy Svo. half-bound, £4 4s Extra demy Svu, halt-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £8 8s. Extra royal 8vo„ paper covets, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4 to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The\ A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for rise years 1842-1853. 
6 vols.” The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1S54 to 1878. 15 veils. The 
Philological Society’s Extra .Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols, Svo. bound in 
cloth lettered. £19 3s. 6£ 

Sold Separately. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society for the rears 1842-1853. 8 vols, 
Svo. cl £3. 

*** Very few sets remain for. sale. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. Svo, cl. £10 18s. 

%* The Volumes for 1867, 1888-9, 1S70-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, ms above. 

Separate Volumes » 

Blakesley, Bet. T. 0. Cockayne, 
Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof, T, Hewitt 
Dr, li. G. Latham, J. M, Ludlow, IXtmsieigh Wedgwood, 

aers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr, W. Bleek, Bet. Jno. Davies, Miss 
Kennedy, Prof. T. B. Key, Dr. E. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 
Watts, BEensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 1 j. 

** Kimilarai Language of. Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
Wedgwood, separately. Is. 

For 1856-7 : with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr» Baa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof, Key, I)r* G. Latham, J. M, 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood," R. F, Weymouth, Jos, 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. Svo. (The Papers relating to the Society’s Dictionary 
omitted,) £1 10& 

The' price of the volumes, 1854 and 1855, is 2D. each. That of the volume 
for 1858-7, 30s. The subsequent volumes' are 1%. each, excepting that tor 1858: 

including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, edited from MSS . 

by F, J. Furnivall; and papers by Em. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, 
Rev,' Francis Crawford, M, de Haan Hettema, Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr, Lottner, etc. 
cl 12s. 

For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adame, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J, 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr, C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hftnsleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12a. 
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For 1 860 - 1 : including The Hay of the Sacrament ; and Pascon agau Arlnfch, the 
Passicm of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
\Yhitiey Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Lev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Hey, Dr, C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh 'Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. Svo. cl. 12s. ' ‘ 

Fo «. 1 ? f52 ;. 3 : 5 ith P5P° rs h ? B - Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Lulu Morris, F„ W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, E. F. 

Weynn tk etc. Svo. cl. 12s. 

For 1S64 : containing 1. Manning’s (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text oi 
the I gin me inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys — The 
Creation : a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. Svo. cl. 12s, 

Separately: Manning’s Inquiry, 3s.— Newman’s Iguvine Inscription, 3s.— 
Stokes’s Gwreans An Bys, 8s. 

For 1865 : including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary, of Beduplicated Words in the 
English Language ; and papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev, A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 
HonAf. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H, 
B. Wheatley, etc, Svo. cl. ‘125. 

For 1866 : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof, T. H. 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12$. 

W The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2 . Ellis (A, J.) On Paheotype representing Spoken Sounds ; and on the 
Diphthong “ Oy.” The volume for 1868-9 — 1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III, in Oct. 1*258; to which are added “ The Cuckoo’s Song 
and “The Prisoner’s Prayer,” Lyrics of the Kill. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2 — 1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
IB73—4 — Sweet’s (H.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth; 
2 . C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes madd by four 
young Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jenner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworthy; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor ; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by II. Sweet; 8, The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Mortill ; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Bay, by H. Jenner. 
Parts I and 2, 8vo. 

*,* Part 3 is in the press. 

The Society's Extra Volumes . 

Skoat’s (Rev. W. W.) Mceso- Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mmso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Moeso- Gothic. London, 1868. 

Sq. 8 vo. cl. 9$. 

Mediaeval Greek Texts; A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1500. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
London, 1870. Svo. 10$. Gob - 
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Phillips. —The Doctrine of Abdai the Apostle. 'Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac*, with mi EnglLb Tnuiriimon and 
Notes. By George -Phillips, DJ)., President of Queen’s 'College, Cambridge. 
Svo. pp, 122, cloth. 7s, M. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College* Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
, latcd with the MS. RibL -Reg. 18. R. xvih in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Test of 1553, to which is appended 44 God specie the Plough” 
■ (about, 1500 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762, By the 
Re?. Walter W, Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. xx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. Bd. 

Pimentel. — Cuabro besceihtto y comparatiyo de las Lengtjas 
iNoiGENAS »e Mexico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicans. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edition xmiea complete. 3 Tolsnme Svo. Mexiffl s 1875. 
£2 2s. 

PiscbeL — H emacandra’s Grammatik bee Prakbitspbaches* {Siddha- 
• hemacandram Adhyaya Till.) mifc Kritischen mid Erlauternden Anmerkimgen. 
Herausgegehen von Richard Pischel. Part I. Text mid Wortverzeicliniss. 
Svo. pp" xiv. and 236. 8 s. 

Pope.— A Tamil Handbook ; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev. 
G. U. Pope. Third edition, Svo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388, 21*. 

Prakrita-Prakasa : or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit ' words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar, By E. B. Cowell. Second issue,, with new Preface, and cor* 
rections. Svo. pp, xxxii. and 204. 14*. 

Priaulx. — (J u,estiones Mosaics ; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx. Svo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 

Ramayan of Yalmiki. — 5 vols. See under Griffith. 

Ram Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. Being m 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Eoyal 
Svo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. ■ 28*. 

Ram Raz. — Essay on tbe Architecture of tbe Hindus. By Ram Rae, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48' plates. ' 4 to, pp. xiv, and 
84, sewed. London, 1834. £ 2 2*. 

Rask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, From tbe Danish 
. of, Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. ISmo. pp. 200, cloth. 5*. &d. 

Rawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrod 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp, 84, sewed. London, 1850, 2*. 6d, 
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Rawlinson. — OrmxF.s of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
. . Nineveh. By Lieut, Col, Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 

A, H, Lay ard, Esq,, D.C.L, 8vo,, pp, xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 

Rawlinson. — Inscription op Tiglath Pileser I., 'King op Assyria, 

B. tv JL50, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, 
and Dr, Ofpebt, Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74, 2s, 

Eawlinson. — Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. By 
Colonel Eawlixsox, C.B. 8yo, sd., pp. 48. Is. 

Redhotise. — The Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mecum op Ottoman 
('^LLoauiAL Language; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully, 
selected Vocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
find Turkish* and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J, W. Redhouse, F.R.A.S. Oblong 3 2mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv, and 382. 3s, 

Henan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Book op 
X abate a; an Ag&iculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Mernbre de I’Institufc. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, doth. Ss,6d. 

Revue Celtiqne. — The Revue Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8 vo. Subscription, £l per Volume. 

Rhys. — L ectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp, xii. and 458. 1 2s, 

Rif -Veda . — See M idler. 

Rig-Veda-SanMta : The Sacred Hymns op the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F, Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls* College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the 
Storm-Gods. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s, 6d, 

Rig- Veda SanMta. — A Collection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. ^Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr, Fitzedward Hall, Vol. I. Bvo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 2D*. 

Sig-veda SanMta, — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 

ing the Fifth to Eighth Ash takas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
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Schlagmtweit. — B uddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
I* olio. Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text, Royal 

Bvo,, pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

BeHagmtweit*— G lossary of Geographical Terms from Lydia and 
. IiBi.T, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a “Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
T ibefc, ami Turkistan,* 1 the Third Y olume of H., A . , and R, de Sen l agin tweit’s 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.’* With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
298. £4, . , ; . • L 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verse. By G. E, W. Or. 8vo. 

ciotli, pp. HO. 5.9, 

Shapxirji EdaljL— ■ A Grammar of the Gujarati Language. By 
Sh.uh/rji EdaljL Cloth, pp. 127, 1 Os. Qd. 

SMpurji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By ShapurjI 
Ivda'u L Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21$. 

Sherrmg — The Sacked City of the Hindus, An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sheering, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxx vi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21s, 

Sherring. — H indu Tribes and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A, Suer king, M.A., LL.B., London, Authorof “ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. 

4$. 

Sherring. — T he History of Protestant Missions in India. Prom, 
their commencement in 1700 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. Sheering, M. A., 
London Mission, Benares. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 482. 16s. 

Singh. — Sakh.ee Book; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph, Svo, pp. xviii, and 205. 1 6s. 

Skeat.— - A List of English Words, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfnsson’s Icelandic- English Dictionary. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M. A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; amf M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4 to. sewed. 2.9. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmali, The Straits, and adjacent. Countries. By P. Porter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to, half-bound, pp. vi., 72* 
and x. 1870. 10.9. Qd, 

Smith. — C ontributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By . F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China, Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 Is . 

Sophocles.' — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s,. 

Sophocles, — Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s, (id. 4.; 
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Sophocles.— Greek Lexicon ■ of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from b.c. U 6 to a.il 1100), By E. A* Sophocles, Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. I LS3, 

' cloth. 1870, £2 10 s. 

Steele. — An Eastern Love Story, Kttsa Jatakaya : a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with' other Stories* By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6a, 

Stent — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc, (from the Chinese), By George Carter Stent, 
M.jN.C.B. R.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “ Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary/’ “ Chinese Lyrics/’ 44 Chinese Legends/* etc, Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Stent,— A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent. Svo, pp. ix and 677. 187 1. £1 10s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 15s. 

Stoddard. — Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. L>. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board. in Persia. Demy Bvo.bds., pp. 190. IQs. &2. '/ . - 

Stokes. — Beunans Meriasetc. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama, . Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi,, 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
Id*. 

Stokes. — Gotdelica — Oid and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes, Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18s, 

Stratmam—A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 

from the writings of the xmth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition, 4 to., pp. xii. and 591, 1878. in 

wrapper, £J ID. 6d. ; cloth, £1 14s, » 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem of tiff. Owl and the Vigiitingalr. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. Svo. cloth, pp. 60. 3$. 

Strong.— Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Bawsonne Melancthon Strong, Captain U.M, 16th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp, ii, and 56. 2s. 6;L 

Surya-Siddhaiita (Translation of the). — See Whitney. 

Swamy. — The DathXvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth -Pdic of 
Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, with Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Muddi&r. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. 174. 187*1. 

10s. 6 d. ' ■ ' ■ ■ . , .. . 

Swamy. — The DathIyansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes, Demv Svo. doth, 
pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Swamy. — S tjtta NipIta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 
Coomara Swamy. Cr. Svo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. Cs. 

Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General .Daws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By IIenry Sweet. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
i/ Ay/is. 6<?. 
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Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays ok the Liee of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society, 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
handsomely, boundia. cloth. ^1 10s. 

TaittirlyarPrati^akhya* — See Whitney. ■' 

Talmud. — Selections from the Talmud. Being Specimens of the 
Contents of that Ancient Book. ^ Its Commentaries, Teaching, Poetry, and 
Legends. Also brief Sketches of the Men who made and commented upon it. 
Translated from the original by H. Poland. 8 vo. cloth, pp. 382. 15,9. 

Tarkavachaspati. — Yachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. ^ Compiled by Taranatha Tarkavachas pati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part 

Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 
Sciences; Architecture, Civil, Military and Naval; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Yob I. English — German — French. 8vo. pp. 666. 12s. 

VoL II. German— English — French. 8vo. pp. 646. 12s.. 

Vol III, French— German— English. 8vo. pp. 618, ldSSfe;;V : /.. :; d- 

Teelmologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictionary of Technical Teems 
Used in Arts And Sciences, English-German-French. Based on the 
larger Work by Karmarsch. 3 vols. imp. 16mo. cloth. 12s. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn de Word e, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Fubni- 
vall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Test Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. six. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 11 Us. 6d. 

Thibaut. — T he StiLVAstiTRAs. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thuja ut, Ph.D., Anglo- Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
Svo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shirBabek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hhjlhbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian, By Edward 
Thomas, F.ILS. Illustrated, Svo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. Qd. 

Thomas. — The Chronicles of the PathXn Kings of Dehij. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467* 
187 L £1 85. 

Thomas. — The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, 
from a.d. 1593 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Path&n 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 

' 3a. be/. • . : ^ 'b'b 'i-:; :v 7 
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Thomas* — C omments on : Recent Pehlyi Decipherments. With an 
, \ Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of "Aryan : ^Aiphabets»..-and.co.ntvibutipn8 'to. 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristau. Illustrated by Coins. ^ By 
Edward Thom as, F.R.S. Svo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, doth, sewed, 3#. 6rf. 

Thomas. — Sassaxian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Sock fy 
* of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts, With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut, 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. os. 

Thomas. — Recorps of the Gupta Dynasty, Illustrated by Inwrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition awl Coins. To which ih lidded a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. IJy Edward Thomas IM1.S. Folk*, with a 
Plate, handsomely hound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14 s. 

Thomas. — Jainism; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 

of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the ludo-Seyf limns. 
To which is added a Notice on Hadrian Coins and Indian Dates. 'By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. Svo. pp, vui,, 24 and 82. . With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas. — The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain ( Trinidad), i 869. 1 vol. Svo. bds. pp, viii. and 135, 1 *2.v. 

Thorbura. — Rannu; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Tkorm'kn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannd District. 8vt*. doth, pp. x. and 480. 

185. 

Thorpe. — D iplomatarium Akgucum JEyi Saxonjct. A Col lection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King /Etlielhcrht of Kent. A.D., IX) V„ to 
. that of . William the Conqueror, Containing : I . ■ M iscellanecms "Charters. 1 1 * 
Wills. III. Guilds, IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Tuouric, Member of the Uoyal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp, xlti. and 682, clotb. 1865. £1 Is. 

Tindall. — A , Grammar and Vocabulary of the Kamaqua-Hottektot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. Svo. pp. 124, sewed. 0,s, 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catulogu ■ of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Bali Books. (Wn&rauily for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. Svo. sd., pp. 84. 25, Sd. 

Tmmpp -G ram mar of the Pasto, or Language of the Afghans* com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms, By Dr. Eunest Trumiu. 
Svo* sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 

Trmnpp. — G rammar of the Sindhi Lang tag e. Compared with the 
Sanskrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Trumfp. J Tinted by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 500. 15s. 

Van der Tank. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 

By H. N. VAN DER Took. Svo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tank, — Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. By H N. van derTuuK. 8vo., pp. 52. 25.6a, 

Vedarthayatna (The) » or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Samhiti. 
and Rada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XII. Svo. pp* 1—313. ’ Brice lis. M. 
each. 

Vishnn-Pnrana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Buranas. By the late H. II. Wilson, M. F.R.S,, Uodcu Fro- 
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fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
Ball. In 6 vols. Bvo. Yol. 1. pp, cxl. and 200 ; Yol. II. pp. 343 ; Yol. Ill,, 
PP- 348; Yol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. Y. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 

Yol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. Cloth. 12$. 

Wade. — Yu- Yen TztJ-Ebh Chi. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4fco. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48 ; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wa&e.— Wex-Chien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China, In sixteen parts, with Key. Yol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £ 1 16$. 

Wake. — Chapters ox Max. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By O, Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8 vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s, Qd. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scientific Naaj.es oe Indian and 
other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M. A., M.D., F.L.S., F.E.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo,, cloth, pp. 650. 11$. 6d. 

Weber ,' — Ox the Bamayana, By Dr. Albrecht Weber, Berlin. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. D. 0. Boyd, M,A. Reprinted from 
u The Indian Antiquary/' Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5$. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary op English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Roots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language, Imperial Svo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Parts, of 160 pages. Price 5$. each ; or complete in one volume, cl. 
£1 6 - 

Wedgwood.™ On the Origin of Language, By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
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